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BELTANE    THE    SMITH 


CHAPTKR    I 

HOW    BELTAN'E    LIVED    WITHIN'    THE    c;ri:i: NWOOD 

In  a  L;lade  of  the  for^^st,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  one  might 
hear  tlie  chime  f)f  beUs  steahng  across  the  valley  from  the 
gieat  minster  of  Mortain  on  a  still  evening,  dwelt  iJeltane 
the  Smith. 

Alone  he  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  trees,  happy 
when  the  }ii}>ing  of  the  birds  was  in  his  ears,  and  joying  to 
listen  to  the  plash  and  murmur  of  the  brook  that  ran 
merrily  beside  his  hut,  oft  pausing  'twixt  the  strokes  of 
his  ponderous  hammer  to  catch  its  never-failing  music. 

A  mighty  man  was  Beltane  the  Smith,  despite  his  youth, 
already  great  of  stature  and  lomely  of  feature.  Much 
knew  he  of  woodcraft,  of  the  growth  of  herb  and  tree  and 
flower,  of  beast  and  bird  and  how  to  tell  each  by  its  cry  or 
song  or  flight  ;  he  knew  the  ways  of  tish  in  the  streams,  and 
could  tell  the  course  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  ;  versed 
was  he  likewise  in  the  ancient  wisdoms  and  ohilosophies, 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  having  learned  all  these  things 
from  him  whom  men  called  Ambrose  the  Hermit.  But  of 
men  and  cities  he  .knew  little,  and  of  women  and  the  ways 
of  women  less  than  nothing,  for  of  these  matters  Ambrose 
spake  not. 

Thus,  being  grown  from  youth  to  manhood,  for  that  a  man 
must  needs  live,  Beltane  builded  him  a  hut  beside  the  brook, 
and  set  up  an  anvil  thereby,  whereon  he  beat  out  bill-hooks 
and  axe-heads  and  such  implements  as  the  charcoal- 
burners  and  they  that  lived  within  the  green  had  need  of. 

Ofttimes,  of  an  evening,  he  would  seek  out  the  hermit 
Ambrose,  and  they  would  talk  together  of  niany  things, 
but  seldom  of  men  and  cities,  and  never  of  women  and  th(> 
ways  of  women.  Once,  thereiore,  wondering.  Beltane  had 
snid  : 


Pe]r.;n(j 


the   Smith 


>iy  father,  amongst  all  these  matters  you  speak  never 

0  vv.mcn  and  the  uays  of  women,  though  history  i s  ^' 1 
of  their  aomgs,  and  all  poets  .ing  praise  of  their  uxr^cV,  us 

Eat  Ambrose  siched  and  shook  his  head,  sayirg  • 
Art  thou  mdeed  a  man  so  soon,  my  Beltane^   ''and  ^o 
.at  watemng  hmi  a  while.     Anon  he  rc>se.  and    stridin-  to 
and  fro  spake  sudden  and  passionate  on  this  wise:  "  Behanl 

1  te]  thee,  tne  beauty  of  women  is  an  evil  thing  a  lure  to 
wreck  the  sculs  of  men.  By  women  came  sin  into  the 
world  by  her  beauty  she  blinds  the  eyes  of  men  to  truth 
and  jK.nour.  leading  them  into  all  manner  of  wan^onne  s 
whereby  their  very  manhood  is  destroyed.  This  I-' den  of 
Iroy,  of  whom  ye  speak,  was  nought  but  a  vile  adrilte-cs. 
with  a  heart  false  and  foul,  by  whose  .in  m.ny  did  a,'d 
1  roy  town  was  utterly  destroyed   ' 

;•  Alas  !  "   sighed  Beltane,  •'  that  one  so  f.:ir  sho-Id  be  a 
thing  so  evil !  "  -i^o^iu  ue  a 

and^'h-'f V  /f  T'''^  ^'''   '^''>'  ""^'y  ^^^   ^-^^   thoughtful 
and  that  night    lying  upon  his  bed,  he  heard  the  voiees 
of   he  trees  sighmg  and  murmuring  one  to  another  like  s^u 
that  sorrowed  for  sin's  sake  and  broken  dreams  and  ideals 

Ala.!    txiat  one  so  fair  should  be  a  thing  so  evil  i  "' 
But,  above  the  whispers  of  the  trees,  loud  and  insistent 
rose  the  merry  chatter  of  the  brook,  speaking  to  h4  of 
many  tnings  ;    of  life,  and  the  lust  of  hfe  ;    the  pont^and 

I  P 'u  ^      -^  ^''T  *^'"^'  *''^  ^^^'°k  sang  in  the  darkness 
and  beltane  sighed,  and,  sighing,  fdl  asleep  ' 

Thus  lived  my  Beltane  in  the  woodland,   ranging  the 
forest  with  eye  quick  to  see  the  beauty  of  earth  a;d%kv 

bi  .d'',tT'"  '^-I'^t  '^"^'"^'^"^  voices^round  him  ;  oV' 
travef  anrl  t  ''''''  ^/^^ening  to  the  wondrous  tales  of 
travel  and  strange  adventure  told  by  wandering  kni-ht 
and  man-at-arm.  the  while,  with  .kiltul  hand  hl^nt^nd.l 
broKe^  mai  or  dinted  casque,  and  thereafter  .^n^t^e 
mossy  sv.ard.  would  make  trial  of  tlidr  strength  and  valour 
whereby  he  both  took  and  gave  ri.ht  lusrv  iT;!;!-.  I"!.'; 
.i;:Mn    .vn.-,  wr>rk  ^r^q..!,  bo  ,vnuH  lie  'u^on  th/^'r.-' ^l,;,, 
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on  h.-t,  p">r:n^^  over  som  Mnriont  L^-ji^nd.  or  sit  with  brush  and 
colours  illuminating  or.  sclhun,  vherrin  ri,i,'l:t  ( tini.ini^  was  he. 
Now  it  chanced  that  as  he  sat  thus,  brush  in  hand, 
Uj'Oii  a  certain  fair  afternoon,  h'^  suddenly  espiwl  duo 
who  stood  \vat<di:n£j  hiai  from  th'^  shade  ot  a  tree  near 
bv.  .\  wry  tail  man  he  was,  lont;  aid  I-mu  and  j^rim  ot 
ast)crt,  with  a  mouth  wry-twisted  by  rea.^on  ot  an  ancient 
sword-ci:t,  and  yet.  withal,  he  had  a  jovial  eye.  But  now, 
seeing  himself  observed,  he  sh(»jk  his  grizzltnl  head  and 
sighed.  Whereat  said  IJeltane,  busied  with  his  brusii 
again  : 

"  (lOod  sir,  pray  what's  auiiss  ?  " 

"  The  world,  youth,  tiv-  world  — 'tis  all  aniiss      Vet    mark 
me  !   here  sit  you  a-dabl)ing  coluur  with  a  little  brush  !  " 
Answered  Beltane  : 

"  An  so  ye  se.d:  to  do  vour  tluty  as  r.;i.'ardtullv  a.  I  now 
daub  tlas  L>)bar,  messire,  in  so  nuich  sliall  th-  world  be 
bettered." 

"  Sly  duty,  youth,"  quoth  tlie  stranger,  ra;-ping  a  hand 
acros^,  hi.s  grizzl.-d  chin,  •'  my  duty  >  lia,  'tis  well  said,  so 
needs  must  i  now  light  with  thee." 

"Fight  with  me!"  says  Beltane,  his  keen  gaze  upon 
the  .speaker. 

"  Aye,  verily,"  nodded  tlic  stranger,  and  fortliAJth, 
laying  by  liis  long  cloak,  he  showed  two  swords  whose  bi'oad 
blades  glittered,  red  and  evil,  in  the  sunset. 

"  Bur,"  says  Beltane,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  thee,  good  fellow  " 

"Quarrel.^  '  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "no  quarrel, 
quo. ha  ?  What  matter  for  fh.at  i>  Surely  vou  would  not 
torego  a  good  bout  for  so  small  a  matter  ^  Doih  a  man 
cat  only  when  famishing,  or  drink  but  to  quench  his  thirst  ? 
Out  upon  thee,  mcssire  smitli." 

"  But  sir,"  said  Beltane,  bending  to  liis  brush  again,  "  an 
I  should  hght  with  Hire,  where  w.uld  be  tlie  reason  ?  '" 

"Nowhere,  youth.,  since  hgliting  is  ever  at  odds  with 
reason,  yet  for  such  unreasonable  reasons  do  reasoning 
men  light." 

"  None  the  less,  I  will  not  light  thee,"  answered  Beltane 

— ' "-.^  "'  '"^   >'"'£>  ^''  ""  mv  I'  ingt.j,      so  K'L  uieie 

be  an  end  ou  t.  " 
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"  Krul  forsooth,  wo  have  not  yet  hcv:un  I    A  .   yon  mu^^t 
have  a  iiuarrcl,  ri,i,^Iit  fully  will  I  provoke  thee,  since  light 
with  thee  J  must,  it  being  hO  my  duty." 
"  How  thy  (lutv  ?  " 

1  am  so  commanded." 
"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  one  who,  being  dead,  yet  liveth.  Nay,  ask  no 
names,  yet  mark  me  this— the  world's  amiss,  boy,  Penta- 
valon  groans  beneath  a  black  usurper's  hce'i,  all  'the  sins 
of  hell  arc  loose,  murder  and  riot,  lust  and  rapine  !  Maich 
you  eastward  but  a  day  through  the  forest  yonder,  and 
you  shall  see  the  trees  bear  strange  fruit  in  our  country. 
Ihe  world's  .miiss,  messire,  yet  liere  sit  vou  wastinfj  your 
days,  a  foolish  brush  stuck  i'  thy  hst.  So  am  I  come,  nor 
will  I  go  hence  vmtil  I  have  tried  thy  mettle." 

Quoth  Beltane,  shaking  his  head,  intent  upon  his  work  : 
"  You  speak  me  riddles,  sir." 

"  Yet  can  I  speak  thee  to  the  point  an  so  it  be  thy  wish 
as  thusr-now  mark  me,  boy!     Thou  art  a  fool,  a"^dog,  a 
fatuous  ass,  a  slave,  a  nincompoop,  a  cowardly  boy,  and 
as   such — mark   me  a.gain  ! — now  do   I    spit   at   thee!" 

Hereupon  Beltane,  having  finished  the  archangel's  winj? 
laid  by  his  brush  and,  with  tlioughtful  mien,  arose,  and[ 
being  upon  his  feet,  turned  him,  swift  and  sudden,  and 
caught  the  stranger  in  a  herce  and  cunning  wrestling' grip 
and  forthwith  threw  him  upon  his  back.  Whereat  this 
strange  man,  sitting  cross-lc.gged  upon  the  sward,  smiled  his 
wry  and  twisted  smile  and  looked  upon  Beltane  with  bright, 
approving  eve. 

"  A  pretty  sjurit  !  "  he  nodded.  "  'lis  a  sweet  and  gentle 
youth,  all  good  beef  and  bone  !  a  little  green  as  yet.  per- 
chance, but  'tis  no  matter.  A  mighty  arm,  a  noble  thigh 
and  shoulders— body  o'  me  !  But  'tis  in  the  breed.  Young 
sir,  by  these  same  signs  and  portents  mv  soul  is  uphftcd 
and  hope  singeth  a  new  song  within  me.''  So  saying  thc^ 
stranger  sprang  nimbly  to  his  feet,  and,  catching  up  one  of 
tlic  swords,  took  it  by  the  blade  and  gave  its  massy  hilt  to 
Beltane's  liand.     Said  he  : 

"  Look  well  upon  this  blade,  young  sir,  in  duchy,  king- 
i:om.  c.r  ;  oriiUy  \i;\i  snaii  not  iiiid  ii^,  match,  nor  tiie  like  of 
the  terrible  liaiid  that  bore  it.     'i  inie  was  when  this  good 
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stool— mark  how  it  plitters  yot  ! — struck  (loop  for  liberty 
and  justice  and  all  fair  tliinj^'s,  before  whoso  nii-;lit  oppression 
(]Uiilod  and  hunt,'  its  head,  and  in  whose  shadow  peace  and 
iiiorcv  rested,  ''i'was  long  a|::;o,  but  this  p;ood  stool  is  bright 
and  undiinmed  as  ever.  Ha  !  mark  it,  boy — those  eyes  of 
thine  shall  ne'er  behold  its  equal." 

So  J:5eltane  took  hold  upon  the  great  sword,  felt  the  spring 
and  balance  of  the  blade,  and  viewed  it  up  from  glittering 
jioint  to  plain  and  simple  cross-guard.  And  thus,  graven 
deep  within  the  broad  steel,  he  read  this  word  : 

IU:SUKGAM 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  the  stranger,  "  sec  yon  the  legend,  good 
youth  ?     Speak  me  now  what  it  doth  signify." 

And  Beltane  answered  ; 

"  '  I  shall  arise.'  " 

"  '  Arise,'  good  boy,  aye,  verily,  mark  mc  that!  'Tis  a 
fair  thought,  look  you,  and  the  motto  of  a  great  and  noble 
house,  and,  by  the  Rood,  I  think,  likewise  a  prophecy." 
Thus  speaking  the  stranger  stooped,  and,  taking  up  the 
other  sword,  faced  Beltane  therewith,  saying  in  soft  and 
wheedling  tones  :  "  Come  now,  let  u ;  tight  together,  thou 
and  I,  and  deny  me  not  lest — mark  me  this  well,  youth — 
lest  I  spit  at  thee  agam." 

Then  he  raised  his  sword,  and  smote  Beltane  with  the 
tlat  of  it,  and  the  blow  stung,  wherefore  Beltane  instinc- 
tively swung  his  weapon  and  thrilled  with  sudden  unknown 
joy  at  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel  ;    and  so  they  engaged. 

And  there,  within  the  leafy  soUtude,  Beltane  and  the 
stranger  fought  together.  The  long  blades  whirled  and 
Hashed  and  rang  upon  the  stillness  ;  and  ever,  as  they  fought, 
the  stranger  smiled  his  wry  smile,  mocking  and  gibing  at  him. 
whereat  Beltane's  mouth  grew  the  grinuner  and  his  blows 
the  heavier,  yet  wherever  he  struck,  there  already  was  the 
stranger's  blade  to  meet  him.  Whereat  the  stranger 
laughed  tierce  and  loud,  taunting  him  on  this  \\ise  : 

"  How  now,  tiiou  dauber  of  colours,  betake  thee  to  thy 
little  brush,  belike  it  shall  serve  thee  bettor  !  Aye  mc, 
betake  thee  to  thy  little  brush,  'tN\ere  better  littcd  to  thee 
tlian  a  noble  sword,  tliou  daubing  boy  !   ' 

Now  did  Beltane  wax  wroth  indeed,  and  smote  amain 
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on     t  ,   .      ^rcw  si.ort  and  th.rk  ;   bwt  ever  -,.1  ran^ 

1^  It.  ne  s  Mrok.s  gr(^v  slower.  Tlun,  uitl,  a  sudden  hcrce 
shout,  the  stranger  beset  n-,v  Ueitane  w.th  strc^kcs  so  ^^  ? 
and  strong,  now  to  right  of  :,in,.  now  to  leit  that  the 
very  a.r  scmed  fn!l  of  llanung.  whirhng  steel  and  m  tl  at 
•non.ent,  as  iJeltane  gave  bark,  the  stninger  sn)Ote  "h  ce 
in  as  niany  moments  with  the  Hat  of  his  blade  onec  upon 
he   cr  ,„,,  ,^^^^  ^j^^^^^i^j^,^    ^^^^  ^^^^,      cc  upon 

M.     Hon_:e-eyed  and  scant  of  bruitl,  iieltane  redoubl^ 

a.  bIou>,  stnving  to  beat  his  moeker  t(.  the  earth    ^^}iereat 

he  but  hmghed  again,  saying  ■  >^iieItal 

■•  Loc<k  to  thy  long  lr-,s,  .hdlard,"   and  fcTth^^ith  ^-n^ob^ 

Beltane  upon  the  leg.     •■  N^w  th.ne  arm,  slothful  bov-^  1  y 

^-ft  arm,       and  h.  smr.te    i;.  Itane  upon   the  arm      •'  Now 

and  T'^ti       '■,  '^'^  ""f"^^'  ^''^^  ^'^^y-  ^^l^^n  head  '' 
an     stra  ghtway  he  .mote  him  .  n  the  head,  and   there.ifter 
vuh   sudd...   eunning  stroke,   beat   the  great  L.ord   iurn 
>f  Itane  s  gnp   and    so,    laughing   yet.    p.,:>cd    .i.d    ^tood 
leaning  upon  his  own  long  weapon 

fiut  Beltane  stood  with  bent  head,  hurt  in  his  nride  angry 
a  d  b..vond  all  th<.ught  amazed  ;  yet,  being  humbled  mc^t  S 
all   li.  kept  his  gaze  bent  earthwards  and  ^jxike  no  NNord 

.\ow,  hereupon,  the  stranger  grew  solenm  i;kewise  and 
looked  at  Beltane  with  kindly,  approving  eyes 

•  i\ay,  indeed,  '  quoth  he,"  be  not  abashed,'goo<I  yo;uh  ' 
take  _it^  not  amiss    that  I   bave   worsted   the^."    'Tis   Irue 


into  gobbets 


iie  ! 


Had  J  bern  so  mmd^d  I   might  have  out  thee  unn 
no  lurger  than  thy  httle  bru.h.  but  then   body  o' 
h^^  r^'iy   ':''"^'  ''^  ^^vord   from  n,y  yeutli   up    and 
ave  fought  in  divers   wars  and  eountnes,  so  take  it  not 
to  heart,  good  youth  !   '    \Nith  the  word  he  nodded    and 
stooping,  took  up  the  sword  and,  thereafter  cast  his'cdoak 
about  him  ;  whereat  Beltane  lilted  his  head  and  spoke 

Art  going,  sir  ?    Wilt  not  try  me  once  aqain  ?    Methinks 
I  iui,ht  do  a  httle  better  this  time,  an  so  God  wiPs  " 

-iye.  ;.o  thou  Shalt,  sweet  youth."  died  the  stranger 
Hapiung  lum  upon  the  shoulder,  "  ya  not  now  for  ]  mr- 1 
begone,  yet  shall  I  return." 

.  len  i  pi  ay  ytu  ]...vc  wrih  me  iLe  ^wciJ  nj  \ou  be 
come  a';ain   '  •>       "^ 
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The  sword  — lia  1    f'.otli  tliv  soul  rloavi^  unto  it 


my  gf>od,  swt'ct  bov  '■:    J.ea\e  the  sword, 


moth 


so  r-oon 


A^ 


e  inc  swora,  quotiia  ."  Aye. 
truly — some  day.  Uut  for  the  nonce — nc  no  tliv  Iiand  is 
rot  ntted  to  b^ar  it  yet.  nor  wortiiy  such  a  bhide.  but  '^ou-k^ 
day,  belikf^ — \vh<^  knows?  Fare  thee  well,  sweet  youtli,  1 
coiuf  again  to-morrow." 

And  so  the  tall,  j^'rim  stran.trer  turned  lam  abor.t.  smiiinp; 
hi^  wry  smile,  and  strode  away  throu-^l;  the  ^-reen.  Then 
Ij'itane  went  baek  minded  to  lini'^h  his  paintinr:,  but  tlu' 
colours  had  lo^t  their  charm  for  him.  moreover  the  lii,'ht 
WIS  failin.c;.  Wherefore  he  put  brushes  and  colours  aside, 
ai:d,  stripping,  plunged  into  the  coo!,  sw<^et  waters  of  a 
certain  quiet  pool,  and  so,  much  heartened  and  rrfresheo 
thereby,  went  betim(>s  to  bed.  But  now  ho  thnr.ght  no 
more  of  women  and  tiie  ways  of  women,  but  rath'u  of  this 
strar.ger  m^an.  of  liis  wry  smile  and  of  his  wondrous  sword- 
play  ;  and.  bethinking  him  of  the  great  sword,  he  \-earned 
alter  it,  as  only  youUi  may  yearn,  and  so,  sighing,  fell 
asleep.  A.nd  in  his  dreams  all  niL^h*-  wa-^  th^^  rushing  tlumder 
of  many  t'erce  feet  and  the  roaring  din  of  bitter  tight  and 
conliict. 


I  Up  to  an  elbow  sprang  Beltane  to  find  the  su.n  new  ri^en, 

filling  lus  humble  chamber  with  its  golden  glorv.  and,  in 
this  radiance,  upon  the  open  threshold   the  tail,  grim  iigure 
,      of  tiie  stranger. 

I  "  Messire,"  quoth  Beltane,  rubbing  sleepy  eves,    "  yoii 

I      wake  betimes,  meseemetli." 

I  "  Aye,  sluggard  boy,  there  is  work  to  do  betwi.Kt  us." 

\  "  How  so,  sir  ?  " 

"  My  time  in  the  greenwood  c:row,"th  short,  withiu  the 
week  1  must  away,  for  there  are  wars  and  runiouirs  ol  wars 
upon  the  borders." 

Quoth  Beltane,  wondering  : 

"  War  and  contiict  have  been  within  my  dreams  nil 
night  !  " 

'■  Dreams,  boy  !    I  tell  thee   the  time  groweth   rip-^  for 

action — and,  niark  me  this!— wherein,  perchance,  thou  too 

shalt  share.      Yet  much  have  I  to  tearh  thee  first    -^o  iise. 

slug-a-bcd,  rise  !  " 

Now  when  Beltane  was  risen  and  clad  he  folded  his  arms 
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across  liis  broad  (lust  and  stared  upon  tlic  stranger  with 
grave,    cU'cp-s(ar<  liint,'   (.'yes. 

"  W  ho  art  tliou  ?  "  he  questioned,  '  and  what  would  you 
ht're  again  ?  " 

"  As  to  thy  lirst  question,  >ir  smith,  'tis  no  matter  for 
that,  but,  as  for  thy  second,  to-day  am  1  (onie  to  teaeh  thto 
the  Use  and  manage  of  liorse  and  lance,  it  being  so  my 
dutv.' 

"  And  wherefore  thy  duty  ?  " 
"  I-Or  that  1  am  so  commanded." 
"  IW  whom  '  " 

"  By  one  who  vet  li\  i  th.  being  dtad  " 
l^eltane  h'owned  at  this    and  shook  his  head,  saying: 
".More    riddles,    messire  :-'      Vet    now    will    I    speak  %hee 
plam,  as  thus:     I   am  a  smith,  and  have  no  lust  to  strife  or 
knightly  deeds,    nor  will   1    e'er   attempt    tluni,    for  strife 
begetteth  bitter  strife,  and  war  is  an  evil  thir.c.     '  'J'hev  that 
trust  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.' 'tis  so  written 
and   is,    meseemeth,   a   faithful  saying.     This  sorry   world 
hath  known  over-much  of  war  and  hate,  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed, so  shall  these  my  hands  go  innocent  of  more." 

Then  indeed  did  the  stranger  stare  with  jaws  agape  for 
wonder  at  my  Beltane's  saying,  and,  so  staring,  turned  him 
to  the  door  and  back  again,  and  fain  would  s}xak  yet  could 
not  for  a  while.     Then  : 

•'  Besotted  boy  !  "  lie  cried,  "  O  craven  vouth  '  O  babe  ' 
O  suckling  !  Was  it  for  this  thou  wert  begot  ?  Hast  thou 
no  bowels,  no  blood,  no  manhood  ?  Forsooth,  and  must  I 
spit  on  thee  indeed  ?  " 

"An  so  it  be  thy  will,  messire,"  said  Beltane  steady- 
eyed.  But,  as  they  stood  thus,  Beltane  with  arms  yet 
crossed,  his  lips  up-curving  at  the  other's  hcrce  amaze  the 
stranger  grim-faced  and  frowning,  came  a  shadow  athwart 
the  level  glory  of  the  sun,  and,  turning,  Beltane  beheld  the 
hermit  Ambrose,  tall  and  spare  beneath  his  tattered  gown 
bare-headed  and  bare  of  foot,  whose  eyes  were  bright  and 
quick,  despite  the  snow  of  hair  and  beard,  and  in  whose 
gentle  face  and  Inimble  mien  was  yet  a  high  and  noble 
look  at  odds  with  his  lowly  guise  and  tattered  vesture  •  P.t 
sight  ol  wiiom  the  grim-faced  stranger,  of  a  sudden  bowed 
his  grizzled  head  and  sank  upon  his  knee  : 
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'•  I. Old  !  "    ho  said,  and  ki-(d  tl.f  luiniit's  h  ni:,  (oarse 


ihc.     \\  luTcon  tlir  iKiiiiil  bent  and  KiKlud  l.:ni  \\i 


th  a 


jcntle  hand. 


n 


'ilC( 


licit 


c.  mv  son 


said  h<,\  "  do  yoii,  and  leave  us 
tuf^ctlK  r,  a  while." 

lortluvith  the  ^tranpcr  rose  froni  his  knee  and  wont  ont 
into  tlie  ^''•'■y  "^  t'>^'  mornin;,'.  Then  the  heiniit  eani(>  to 
Deltane  and  "set  his  two  hands  upon  his  niis^hty  bhouldors 
and  >|>ake  liiin  very  j^ently.  on  this  wise 

"  Thou  knowest"  my  heltane,  how  all  thy  days  1  have 
tauf.:ht  thee  to  love  all  fair,  ant!  sweet,  and  noble  things, 
for  they  are  of  Cod.  'Twcre  a  fair  thonL;Iit,  now,  to  hve 
out  thy  life  here,  within  these  (aim,  leafy  solitudes— but 
betttr  death  by  the  sword  for  some  hi!::;!),  unsellish  purpose, 
tlian  to  live  out  a  life  of  ease,  safe  and  cloistered  all  thy 
days.  To  live  for  thme  own  ends— 'tis  human  ;  to  die  for 
s(jme  great  cause,  for  liberty,  or  for  another's  got  d— that, 
my  son,  wore  God- like.  And  there  was  a  Man  of  St)rrows 
whose  word  was  this:  that  He  came  '  not  to  bring  peace 
on  this  earth,  but  a  sword.'  For  gt)od  cannot  out-face  evil 
but  strife  must  needs  follow.  Behold,  now,  here  another 
sword,  my  Beltane,  keep  it  henceforth  hO  long  as  thou  keep 
honour.'  So  saying,  Ambrose  the  Hermit  took  from 
beneath  his  habit  that  for  which  Beltane  had  yearned,  that 
same  great  blade  where  n  whose  steel  wah  graven  the 
legend  : 

RESURGAM 

So  Ambrose  put  the  sword  in  Beltane's  hand,  saying  : 
"Be  terrible,   my  son,  that  evil  may  flee  bt:>fore  thoc ; 
learn  to  be  strong,  that  thou  may'st  be  merciful."     Then 
the  hermit  stretched  forth  his  hands  and  bk-sed  my  Beltane, 
and  turned  about,  and  so  was  gone. 

But  Beltane  stood  a  while  to  swing  the  great  blade  lightly 
to  and  fro  and  to  stare  uptm  it  with  shining  eyes.  Then, 
having  hid  it  within  his  bed,  he  went  forth  into  the  glade. 
And  here  he  presently  beheld  a  great,  grey  horse  tethered 
to  a  tree  hard  by,  a  mettled  steed  that  tosstd  its  noble 
],po/-i  nr.H  "^.nnffrd  the  fr.T'Tant  air  of  mornincT.  lawincr  at 
the  earth  with  impatient  hoof.  Kow,  as  he  stood  gazing, 
came  the  stranger  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 
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"  Mcssiro,"  said  he,  "  try  an  tluni  canst  bark  the  stood 
yondor," 

iirltano  smiled,  fnr  lie  lad  lovrd  liorsos  all  his  davs,  and, 
loosinp;  the  horse,  KkI  it  out  into  the  open,  and  would  have 
mounted;  but  the  sr)iri(e<i  l)east,  knowiriL,'  him  not,  rearwi 
and  plunj:ed  and  strove  to  break  the  f;rip  upon  tlu'  bridh- 


^Tij)  was  strong'  and  comj)ellinf,'.      Then   lieltane 


but    the 

soothed  him  with  f^^entle  v(jice  and  hand,  and.  of  a  sudden, 
vaulted  li;^hlly  into  the  saddle,  and,  being  there,  felt  the 
proat  beast  rear  imder  him,  and,  lau.^hing  jovousl\',  strurk 
him  with  open  palm  and  set  o!*  at  a  thunderous' gallop. 
Av.av,  away  they  sped  up  the  sunny  glade,  past  oak  and 
beeeli  and  elm,  throi!.:,'h  light  and  shadow,  tmtil  before 
them  showed  a  tree  of  vast  girth  and  mighty  spread  of 
brnnrhes.  ^'ow  would  Hcltane  Jiave  reined  aside,  but  the 
great  horse,  ears  tlaf  and  eyes  rolling,  held  blindly  on. 
'i  hen  I5ehane  frowned,  anrl  leaning  forward,  seized  the  bridle 
dost  be.^ide  the  bit,  and,  gripping  ii  so,  put  forth  his  strength. 
Mowly,  slowly  the  great,  lieree  head  was  drawn  low  and 
lower,  the  foam-fieeked  jaws  gaped  wide,  but  Beltane's  grip 
grew  ever  the  liercer  until,  snorting,  panting,  wild-eyed,  the 
great,  grey  liorse  faltered  in  his  stride,  ehecked  his  pace, 
slipped,  stumbled,  and  so  stood  quivering  in  the  shade  of  the 
tree.  Thereafter  Beltane  turned  him,  and.  galloping  back 
drew  rein  where  the  stranger  sat,  cross-loggcxl,  watching  him 
V.  itii  his  wry  smile. 

"  Aye,"  he  nodded,  '  we  shall  make  of  thee  a  horseman 
yet.     But  as  to  lance  now,  and  armour  —  ?" 

Ouoth  Ik'ltane,  smiling  : 

"  (lood  sir.  I  am  a  smith,  and  in  my  time  have  mended 
many  a  suit  of  mail,  aye,  and  made  them  tco,  though  'twas 
to  try  my  liand.  As  for  a  lance,  I  have  oft  tilted  at  the 
ring  astride  a  f(jrcst  pony,  and,  betimes,  have  run  a  course 
with  wandering  men-at-arms." 

"  Sav  you  so.  boy  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  and,  rising,  took 
from  behind  a  tree  a  long  and  heavy  iance  and  thrust  it  into 
Beltane's  grip  ;  then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  set  it  upright 
in  the  sward,  and  upon  the  hiit  he  put  his  cap,  saying  : 

Kide  back  iin  tlie  trlach^  and  trv  p.n  flir^ji  mncf  r-.-.-i- 
vp  my  cap  on  thy  point,  at  a  gallop. ■'  So  Beltane  rode  up 
the  glade,  and.  wheeling  at  a  distance,  came  galloping  down 
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with  Icvtllcil  lance,  and    thundered   by,   tlic  rap  laittfring 
from  his  lancc-ptnnt. 


Art  less  of  a  (hdLird  than   I   thtniijht   th 


('(^ 


s.nd  the 


stranj^'er,  taking  back  liiscap,  "  th<)u;^h  —  mark  nic.  bi^y  ' —  tis 
another   matter   to   ride  aj^ainst   a    man    tullv   ainnd   ,iiid 


:d.  ki 


to 


and  shield  to  >,hi(  id.  th 


lance 

a  harndess,  anc'cnt  leathern  <  aj).  Still,  .irt  l<"^s  of  a  didl.iid 
than  I  thought  thee,  fiut  there  i ,  the  sword,  n(.w—  with  the 
^word  thon  art  indeed  but  a  sorry  hxil  !  (,o  fet(  h  tin-  sword, 
.lud  1  will  e'en  b(l.d)onr  thee  af.,'ain." 

^o  Beltane,  lif^hting  down  from  the  horse  that  reared  and 
plunged  no  more,  went  and  f<  ttlud  the'  j^rreat  swerd  ;  and 
when  they  had  laid  their  jeikins  by  (for  the  snn  was  hot) 
they  lactd  each  other  foot  to  f<x)t,  and  ( ye  to  e\e.  1  hen 
o:u  e  again  the  long  blades  whirled  and  flew  and  rang  to- 
gether, and  once  again  the  stranger  laughed  and  gibed  and 
struck  my  I^ultane  how  and  win  re  he  would,  nor  gave  him 
stay  or  respite;  till  l>eltane's  mighty  arm  grew  aweary  and 
his  shoulder  ached  and  burned  ;  then,  when  he  ri(  ked  not 
(■f  it,  the  stranger,  with  the  same  «  inming  stroke  biat  the 
sword  from  Beltane's  hand,  and  laughed  aloud  and  wagged 
his  head,  saying  : 

"  Art  famt.  boy,  and  scant  o'  breath  already  ?  Methinks 
we  ne'er  shall  make  of  thee  a  lu-^ty  swcnder  !  "  But,  be- 
holding Beltane's  flushing  cheek  and  drooping  eye,  rccu  hed 
out  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  : 

"  Go  to  !  '  cried  he;  "  art  voung  and  all  urdearned  as 
yet.  Heed  not  my  gibes  and  (piirks,  'tis  ever  so  my  custom 
when  steel  is  ringing,  and,  mark  me!  I  do  think  it  a  gnod 
custom,  as  aj)t  to  put  a  man  oi:  his  ward  and  llurry  him  in 
his  stroke.  Never  despair,  youth,  for  i  tell  thee,  north  ;ind 
south,  and  east  and  west,  my  name  is  known,  ne^r  shall  you 
tmd  in  any  duchy,  kingdom  or  county,  a  sworder  such  as 
f.  For— mark  me  now.'— your  knight  and  man-at-arms, 
trusting  to  his  armour,  doth  use  his  sword  but  to  thrust  and 
smite.  But — and  mark  me  again,  boy  !— a  man  cannot  go 
ever  in  his  armour,  nor  yet  be  sure  when  foe  s  are  nigh,  and, 
at  all  times,  'tis  well  to  make  thy  weapon  both  sword  ard 
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('c>me  new.  take  up  thy  sword  and  1  will  teach  thee  all  m.y 
strokes  and  sliow  thee  how  'tis  dom-  " 
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_  lluis,  tlicn,  Tliis  stranger  dwelt  the  week  with  Beltane 
in  tlie  greenwood,  teat  liing  i.iiii,  dav  bv  day,  tricks  of  sword 
and  much  martial  lore  beside.  And,  day  by  day  a  frienci- 
ship  waxed  and  grew  betwixt  them,  so  that  upon  tl'ie  seventh 
liiornin.^  as  they  broke  their  fast  tonrether,  J3eltane's  heart 
was  heavy  and  his  look  downcast  ;  whereat  the  stran^a-r 
&l)ake  hiin  tluis  ; 

"  Whence  thy  dole,  pood  yrnitli  '■!  " 
y  I-'or  that  to-day  needs  niu>t  1  part  will:  tliee." 
''  And  thy  friends  aie  few,  belike  ?  " 
''  None,  messire,"  answered  Beltane,  siphinj?. 
"Aye  me!    And  yet   'tis  well  enough,   for— mark  me 
youth-friends  be  ofttiines  a  mixed  blessinc^ !     As  for  me' 
'tis  true  I  am  thy  friend,  and  >o  shall  ever  be  so  Ion//  as  you 
shall  bear  yon  f^oodly  blade," 

''  Anil  wherefore  P  "    questioned  Beltane. 
"  Moreover,  thou  art  my  scholar,  and  like,  percliance    to 
prove  tliyself,  someday,  a  notable  sworder  and  a  sweet  and 
doughty  lighter,  belike," 

'^  \et  hast  never  spok(>n  me  thv  name,  messire." 
"  Why.  hast  questioned  me  but'once  and  then  thou  wert 
something  of  a  blockhead  dreamer,  methought      But  now 
me.ssire  JV-ltane.  since  thou   would'st  know— Benedict   of 
Bourne  am  I  called." 

Now  hereupon  Beltane  rose  and   stood    apon  his  feet 
staring  wide-eyed  at   this  grim-faced   stranger    who    witli 
nulk-bowl  at  lip,  f  uised  to  smile  his  wrv  smile.    "  Aha  '  " 
said  hr,  "  hast  heard  such  a  name  ere  now    even  here  in 
the  gicnwood  ?  " 

"Sir,"  answered  Beltane,  "  betimes  I  have  talked  with 
soidHMs  and  men-at-arms,  so  dn  I  know  thee  for  that  ^ame 
great  knight  who,  of  all  the  nobles  of  Pentavalon    doth  yet 

withstand  the  great  Duke  Ivo " 

"(ail  you  that  black  usurper  'great.'  youth  ?  Bodv  o' 
me  !     1  kni'w  a  greater,  once,  methinks  1    ' 

"Aye,"   nodded   lieltane,   "there  was  him   men   called 
i-5elt>)ne   tln^   Strong.'  " 
^_  "Ha  I  ■■   quoth  Sir  Benedict,  setting  down  lii>  milk-bowl 
wliat  know  you  of  Duke  Beltane  ?   ' 
"  Nough.t  but  that  ho  was  a  great  and  lu^ty  tighter  who  yet 
loved  peace  and  iurrcy,  hi:i  fM.th  and  justi:ce  mo^l  ui  all." 
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"And  to-iiiiy,"  sighed  ^^ir  Benedict,  "to-day  wo  have 
Black  Ivo  !  Aye  me  !  these  be  sorry  days  for  Pentavalon. 
'Tis  said  he  woos  the  younf:;  Duchess,  yonder.  Hast  ever 
seen  Heh^i  of  Mortain,  sir  smith  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but  I've  heard  tell  that  she  is  wondrous  fair." 

"  Hum  !  "  (|uoth  Sir  Benedict,  "  I  love  not  your  red- 
haired  spit-tires.  Melhinks,  an  Ivo  win  her,  she'll  kad  him 
how  she  will,  or  be  broke  in  the  adventure— a  malison  upon 
him,  be  it  how  it  may  !  " 

So,  having  presently  made  an  end  of  eating,  Sir  Benediit 
arose  and  forthwith  donned  quilted  gambeson,  and  there- 
after his  hauberk  of  bright  mail  and  plain  surcoat,  and, 
buckling  his  sword  about  him,  strode  into  the  glade  where 
stood  the  great,  grey  horse.  Now,  bcnng  mountetl.  Sir 
Benedict  stayed  a  while  to  look  down  at  Beltane,  whiles 
Beltane  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Messirr  J^cltaiie,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  scarred  check, 
"  you  look  upon  my  scar,  1  think  ?  " 

Ouoth  I^eltane,  hushing  hot  : 

"  Nay,  sir,  in  truth,  not  I," 

"  Why,  look  now,  sweet  youth,  'tis  a  scar  that  likes  mc 
well,  though  'twas  in  no  battle  1  took  it,  yet,  none  the  less, 
1  world  not  be  without  it.  By  this  I  may  be  known  among 
a  thousand.  '  Benedict  o'  the  Mark  '  some  call  me,  and 
'tis,  methinks,  as  fair  a  name  as  any.  But,  look  now,  and  — 
mark  me  this  well.  Beltane  !  should  any  come  to  thee  within 
the  green,  by  day  or  night,  and  say  to  thee  '  Benedict  o'  the 
Mark  bids  thee  arise  and  follow,'  then  follow,  mcssir<\  and 
so,  peradventurc,  tliou  shall  arise  indeed.  J'ost  mai  k  me 
well,  youth  ?  " 

"  .Xye,  Sir  Bencdici." 

"  Heigho!"  sighed  Sir  Benedict,  "  thou'rt  a  fair-sized 
babe  to  bear  witliin  a  rloak,  and  thou  hast  been  baptized 
in  blood  ere  now — and  there  be  more  riddles  for  tin  e,  boy  ! 
and  so,  until  we  meet,  fare  thee  well,  messire  Beltane." 

So  saying,  Sir  Benedict  of  Bourne  smiled  his  twisted 
'^■■niile,  and,  wheeling  his  hor-e,  rcnle  away  down  the  glade, 
his  mail  glistening  m  the  early  light  and  his  lancc-poiut 
winking  and  twinkling  amid  the  green. 


rHAPTl'.R    II 

now     HKITAXi:     HAD     WOIH)     WITH     THi;     DUKE, 
n\.A'.  K     IVO 

Now  it   foil  out   upon  a  dav,  that,  as  IVItane  strode  the 
lore.t  vvay>,  there  met  ],im  a  line  cavalcade  gay  vvitli  the  stir 
ot  broKlcred  ])etticoat  and  orniined  mantle  •    and    pau.in- 
beneatli   a   tree,   he  stood  to  hearken  to  the  soft    sweet 
voice,  of  the  iadirs  and   to  ,i;aze  enraptured   upon  their 
varied  beauty,     lorcmost  of  all  rode  a  man  ricddv  habited 
a  man  (,1  great  strength  and  Ineadtli  of  shouliier    and  u'i 
a   beanug   high   and   arrogant.     Hi^  face,    fram.-d'in   lonp- 
biack  hair  that  curled  to  meet  "  .s  shoulder    was  of  a  dark 
and  swarthy  hue.   hen  edooking  and  masterful  by  reason 
of  prominent  chin  and  high-an  hed  nose,  and  of  "his  thin- 
lipped,  n^lentless  mouth.      lilack  were  his  eyes  and  bold 
now  staring  bnglit  and  wide,  m)w  ghttering  "'twixt  lieivv' 
narrowed  hds  ;   yet  w!i..n  he  smiled  thev  glittered  brightest' 
and  his  1-ps  showc'd  moistly  red.     J}(!side  him  rode  a  ladv 
0    a  wondrous  Ix.iuty,    >leepv-eved  and  languid  •    yet    Irt 
gla.  e    Nsas    quick    to    m.-et    the   Duke's   bold    look     and 
neatli  her  mantle,  her  fingers  met,  once  in  a  while    and 
climg  with  his,  what  time  his  red  lips  would  smile-'  but 
tor  the  most  part,  his  blow  was  gloomy  and  he  finger'ed  his 
chin  as  one  in  thought.     As  he  pa,  ed  along  thus  upon  his 
richly  caparisoned  steed,  pinching  at  his  long,  blue-shav-n 
chm  with  sui)plr  linge'-.    i,i,  j^^avv  brows  drawn  low    of  a 
suKhm   his  narrowed   lids  wid.nrd   ami   his  eye.  gl,.amed 
blight  and  black  as  th<.v  beheld  mv  IJehaiie  standin..  in  the 
shade  of  the  tree.  "  "^ 

"Aha!"    said  he,  drawing   ivin,   "  wliat    insolent    lone- 
legged  rogue  art  thou,  to  .land  gaping  at  thy  betters '/" 

And  Heltane  answered  :  j  -  ■ 

"  N\)  rogue    mcs.sire,   I,ut  an   honest   man,    I   prav  God 
whom  f.)lk  call  Beltane  the  Smith." 

'llie  staring  eyes  grew  suddenlv  narrow.  t!i.-  scarlet  mji-th 
nir!  vl  ,n  a  slow  smile,  and  the  tall  man  spake   yet  with  his 

tra/e  ll.'lil    r\-, -I-  in, Mil    l',.l<.,,>,.  . 
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"'  Fair  lords,"  lie  said,  "  and  you,  most  sweet  and  ^'cntlc 
ladies,  our  sport  hath  been  but  poor,  hitherto— mcthinks 
1  can  show  you  a  better,  'tis  a  ;:;ame  we  play  full  oft  in  :ny 
country.  \\\)uld  that  our  gracious  ladv  of  Mortain  were 
here,  nor  had  balked  us  of  her  wilful  company.  Ho! 
(iefr-.i  !  "  he  callLd,  "  come  you  and  break  me  the  back  of 
this  '  honest     rogue." 

And  straighta.'v  came  one  from  the  rear,  where  rode  the 
servants  and  men-at-arms,  a  great,  bronzed  fellow,  bearded 
to  the  eyes  of  him,  loosing  his  sword-belt  as  he  caine  ;  who, 
having  tossed  aside  cap  and  ponrpoint,  strode  tov,.ird 
fieltane,  his  eyes  quick  and  bright,  his  tcetli  aglcam  thr>';:-h 
the  hair  of  his  beard. 

"Come,  thou  forest  rogue,"  .said  he,  "my  lord  Dr.ke 
loveth  not  to  wait  for  man  or  maid,  so— have  at  thee  !  " 

Great  he  looked  and  tall  as  Ucltane's  self,  a  hairy  man  of 
mighty  girth  with  muscles  that  swelled  on  arm  and  bna^t 
and  rippled  upon  his  back.  Thus,  as  he  stood  and  laui  hed 
grimly  coniident  and  determined,  not  a  few  were  they'wh.o 
sjghed  for  Beltane  for  his  youth's  bake,  and  because  of  his 
golden  curls  and  gentle  eyes,  for  this  Gefroi  was  accounted 
^  y.T.v.^'^^^^"'>  "^''"'  ^"^"^  ^  matchless  wrestler  withal. 

"  "I  is  a  lair  match,  how  think  you,  Sir  Jocelyn  ?  "  said  th.c 
Duke,  and  turned  him  to  one  who  rode  at  his  elb(iw  a 
youthful,  slender  hgure  with  long  curled  hair  and  sleepy 
eyes,  "  a  fair  match.  Sir  Jocelyn  '^  " 

"In  very  sooth,  sweet  my  lord,  gramcicy  and  by  vour 
gracious  leave- not  so!"  sighed  Sir  Jocelyn.  "  This  clfroi 
«''  thme  is  a  rare  breaker  of  necks  and  hath  o'erthrown  all 
tile  wrestlers  ni  the  three  duchies.  A  man  is  he  set  in  his 
strength  and  experienced,  but  this  forester,  tall  'though  he 
DC,  is  but  a  beardless  youth." 

ihe  ])uke  smiled  his  slow  smile,  his  curving  nostrils 
quivered  and  were  still,  and  he  glanced  toward  Sir  Jocelyn 
through  veiling  hds  ;    quoth  he  : 

*'  Art  rather  for  a  game  of  ball,  messire.  or  a  song  upon 
'I  lute?  "  So  saying  he  turned  and  signed  to  Gefroi  with 
his  nnger  ;  as  for  Sir  Jocelyn,  he  only  curled  a  lock  of  his 
iong  hair,  and  hummed  beneath  his  breath. 

NciW  Beltane,  misliking  the  mattei,  would  fain  have  cono. 
"!">n  MIC  ^v-iy,  but  whf^re';oever  b^  turned    there  Gefrnj^vr^a; 
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also,  barring  his  patli,  Avhcrcfore  Beltane's  eye  kindled  and 
lie  raided  his  statt  threatenin-lv. 

"  Jellow,"  quoth  he,  "  stand  from  ni}-  way,  lest  1  nuscluet 
thre." 

But    Gefroi    only    lau-hed     and     looked     to    his     lord 
who,   beckonln-   an  archer   bid   him   lay   an   arrow   to   his 
string. 

"  Shoot  me  the  cowardly  rogue  so  soon  as  he  turn  his 
back."  said  he,  whereat  (.cfroi  laughed  again  wai/yint:  his 
head.  ^"^    ^ 

"  (  omc,  forest  knave,"  (]uoth  he,  "  I  know  a  trick  to  snap 
thy   neck   so   sweetly  shalt   ne\er   know    I    warrant    thee 
("omc,    'twill  take  but  a  moment,  and  my  lord  begins  to 
lack  of  patience." 

So  Beltane  laid  by  his  stait,  and,  tiglitening  his  girdle 
faced  the  hairy  Gefroi  ;    and  there  befell  that  the  which' 
tiiougli  you  sliall  lind  no  mention  of  it  in  any  chronicle' 
came  much  to  b        'ked  of  thereafter  ;    so  that  a  ballade 
was  writ  of  it  the    ....h  beginneth  thus  : 

"  Bi'liine  wresllcd  in  the  green 
\\i\\\  ;i  mighty  man  ; 
A  RoodlicT  bout  was  ncvor  seen 
Since  the  world  bey.an." 

While  Beltane  yet  was  tiglitening  his  girdle,  swift  and 
sudden  Gefroi  closed,  j^nning  his  arms  in  a  cunning  hold 
and  thrice  he  swung  my  Beltane  from  his  feet  so  tharmany 
clapped  their  hands,  the  while  the  squires  and  men  at-arms 
shouted  lustily.  Only  Sir  Jocelyn  curled  the  lock  of  hair 
upon  his  linger  and  was  silent. 

To  him  quoth  my  lord  Duke,  smiling  : 

"  Mcssire,  an  you  be  in  a  mind  to  wager  now,  I  will  lay 
you  this  my  roan  stallion  'gainst  that  suit  of  triple  mail  you 
won  at  Dunismere  joust,  that  (iefroi  breaks  thy  forester's 
back  Nsithin  two  falls— how  say  you  ?  " 

"Sweet  my  lord,  it  likelh  mc"  beyond  telling  thy  v^-^n 
is  a  peerless  beast  !  "  sighed  Sir  Jocelyn,  and  >o  fell  once 
more  to  humming  his  song  beneath  his  breath. 

Now  BelU'ne  hatl  wrestled  oft  with  strangers  in  tl;e  green- 
wood and  had  learned  many  cunning  and  desperate  hold-; 
iiioi cover,  he  had  learned  to  bide  ius   arue.    Thus,  thou-li 
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Gefroi's  iron  muscles  yet  pinned  his  arms,  he  waited,  calm- 
eyed  but  with  every  nerve  a-quiver,  for  that  moment  when 
Gefroi's  vicious  grip  should  slacken. 

To  and  fro  the  wrestlers  swayed,  knee  to  knee  and  breast 
to  breast,  tierce  and  silent  and  grim.  As  hath  been  said, 
this  Gefroi  was  a  very  cunning  fellow,  and  once  and  twicej 
he  put  forth  all  his  strength  seeking  to  use  a  certain  cruel 
trick  whereby  many  a  goodly  man  had  died  ere  now  ;  but 
once,  and  twice,  the  hold  was  foiled,  yet  feebly  and  as 
though  by  chance,  and  Gefroi  wondered.  A  third  time  he 
essayed  it  therefore,  but,  in  that  moment,  sudden  and  tierce 
and  strong,  Beltane  twisted  in  his  loobcned  grasp,  found  at 
last  the  deadly  hold  he  sought,  and  Gefroi  wondered  no 
more,  for  about  him  v.-as  a  painful  grip  that  grew  ever 
tighter  and  more  relentless.  Now  Gefroi's  breath  grew 
short  and  laboured,  the  muscles  stood  out  on  his  writhing 
body  in  knotted  cords,  but  ever  that  cruel  grip  grew  more 
deadly,  crushing  his  spirit  and  robbing  him  of  his  wonted 
strength.  And  those  about  them  watched  that  mighty 
struggle,  hushed  for  wonder  of  it ;  even  Sir  Jocelyn  had 
forgot  his  li.ck  of  hair,  and  hummed  no  more. 

h'or,  desperately  though  he  fought  and  struggled,  they 
saw  Gefroi's  great  body  was  bending  slowlv  backward  ;  his 
eyes  stared  up,  wild  and  bloodshot,  into  the  tierce,  set' face 
above  him  ;  swaying  now,  he  saw  the  widt"  ring  of  faces, 
the  quiver  of  leaves  and  the  blue  beyond,  alla-swim  through 
the  mist  of  Beltane's  yellow  hair,  and  then,  writhing  in  his 
anguish,  he  turned  and  buried  his  teeth  in  Beltane's  naked 
arm,  and,  with  a  cunning  twist,  broke  from  that  deadly 
grip  and  staggered  free. 

Straightway  the  air  was  full  of  shouts  and  cries,  some 
praising  some  condemning,  while  Gefroi  stood  with  hanging 
arms  and  panted.  But  Beltane,  looking  upon  his  hurt, 
laughed,  short  and  herce,  and,  as  Gefroi  cam.e  upon  him,' 
stooped  and  caught  him  below  the  loins.  Then  Beltane' 
the  strong,  the  mighty,  put  forth  his  strength  and,  whirUng 
Gefroi  aloft,  hurled  him  backwards  over  his  shoulder.  So 
Gefroi  the  wrestler  fell,  and  lay  with  hairy  arms  wide-tossed 
as  one  that  is  dead,  and  for  a  space  no  man  spake  for  the 

"  By  all  the  saints,  but  'twas  a  mighty  throw  !  "   sighed 
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Sir  Jnrelyn,  "  th-u^h  alack  !  sweet  n,v  lord   'twould  almr.t 

And  ,.  ti.e  roan  stalhon  llune,"  frowned  the  Duke  ••'  and 
o  none  would  I  lose  him  with  a  fairer  ^raco  f  r  tw.w 
good  bout  as  I  foretold,  vet  by  the  head  of 'm  ir  .  , 
meseemeth  yon  carrion  nu.ht  hLe  dcnTn.e  b.ter  '''"o 
-yin...  my  lord  Duke  gave  his  horse  the  s,  nr  a^d '  as  he 
.^n^t.]     ■  ^"'f  "'^  ^^^"^  "^  ^'^'^^^^^  J^ancd  him  down  Lrl 

^nuim^ri^ii^ir^^i^i^-^^^^ 

purse  to  Eeltane-s  feet,  he  ^id'^poi  hL^^va^''  '''''''''  ' 
wi,f?t  "''■■■'^'''T  *^?;''^'''^^^^  Passed   'neath  the>  leafy  arches 

ana  laughter,  and  was  presently  lost  amid  the  green  •  onlv 
Oefroi  the  wrestler  lay  there  upon  his  back  a?.d  groar"  f 
ihen  cairie  Beltane  and  knelt  and  took  l^s  heivv  wi 
u^  1.S  knee,  whereat  Gefro.  opened  h.  J^l  a^^^ 


the;';:!^!;^:  ^^^^  ^^^^-^-  "  ^  ^-^  -t  meant  to  throw 

rnin^^rr^'  ^^S^^f^^^  ^^^^  ^  "^^^^  ^-^^-,  for  a 
jIow  so—have  you  not  life  ^  " 

mind'  r-'"  ■'"■""  ''^■^'"-    -^"''  '  ^''^  >™--  the  a™,  I 
"Aye.   'twas  in  the  arm  " 

honour    so  sm-,ii   .n       ''       ^1  at— fame  and  fortune  and 
I  onour,  so  smaU  a  thn^g  as  a  bite  may  be  forgiven  him- 

■'  I  forgive  thee— full  and  freely  " 
U^ain^'""^- Th'  T  ^'''"'''.  ^"''"'''•'■•"  '^''^  Gefroi,  and  groaned 

Duke  held  me  m  much  esteem   whiJo  nn„. -.    A^.ft    Z_°'? 
n)e  !     On  the  tace^  here  !  "     SIcw'y  Gefroi  ^ot  ^h^'vro^^ 
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feet,  and  having  donned  cap  and  pourpoint,  shook  his  head 
and  siglied  ;    (juoth  he  : 

"  Alack  !  'tis  a  ruined  man  am  1  this  day  !  Would  I  had 
broken  thy  neck,  or  thou,  mine— and  so,  (lod  den  to  ve, 
forester!  "  Then  Gefroi  the  wrestler  turned  and  plodded 
on  hi-^  way,  walking  slow  and  with  drooping  head  as  one 
who  knoweth  not  whither  he  goes,  or  careth.  Now,  as  he 
watched,  Beltane  bethought  him  of  the  purse,  and,  taking 
it  up,  ran  after  Gefroi  and  thrust  it  into  his  hand. 

"  'Twill  hel[)  thee  to  hnd  a  new  ■service,  mavhap."  So 
saving  my  Beltane  turned  upon  his  heel  and  strode  away, 
while  (,eiroi  stood  staring  wide-eyed  long  after  Beltane  was 
vanished  amid  the  trees 

So  tlius  it  was  that  Beltane  looked  his  first  upon  Duke 
Ivo  of  Pcntavalon,  and  thus  did  he  overthrow  Gefroi  the 
famous  wrestler.  And  because  of  this,  many  were  they, 
knights  and  nobles  and  esquires,  who  sought  out  Beltane's 
lonelv  hut  beside  the  brook,  with  oners  of  service,  or  to  try 
a  fall  with  him.  But  at  their  orrers  Beltane  lauglied  and 
shook  his  head,  and  all  who  came  to  wrestle  he  threw  upon 
their  backs.  And  thus  my  Beltane  dwelt  witliin  the 
greenwood,  waxing  mightier  day  by  day. 


CHAPTER  III 


HOW  LOVE  CAME  TO  BELTANE  IN  THE  GREENWOOD 

Upon  a  day  Beltane  stood  at  his  forge,  fashioning  an  axe- 
head.  And,  having  t(  nii)ered  it  thereafter  in  the  brook- 
he  laid  It  by,  and,  straightening  his  back,  strode  forth  into 
the  glade  all  ignorant  of  the  eyes  that  watched  him  curiously 
through  the  leaves.  And  presently  as  he  stood  his  broad 
back  set  to  the  bole  of  a  tree,  his  "blue  eyes  lifted  heaven- 
wards brimful  of  dreams,  he  brake  forth  into  a  song  he  had 
made,  lying  sleepless  upon  his  bed  to  do  it. 

Tall  and  stately  were  the  trees,  towering  aloft  nodding 
slumberously  in  the  gentle  wind  ;  fair  were  thJ  flowers 
lifting  glad  faces  to  their  sun-father  and  tilling  the  air  witli 
their  languorous  perfume  ;  yet  nought  was  th'ere  so  comely 
to  look  upon  as  Beltane  the  Smith,  standing  bare-armed 
in  his  might,  his  goklen  hair  crisp-curled  and  his  lifted  eyes 
a-dream.  Merrily  the  bjook  laughed  and  sang  among  the 
willows,  leaping  in  rainbow-hues  over  its  pebbly  bed  •  sweet 
piped  the  buds  in  brake  and  thicket,  vet  of  all  their  mu-ic 
none  was  there  su  good  to  hear  as  the  "rich  tones  of  Beltane 
the  Smith. 

So  thought  the  Duchess  Helen  of  Mortain  where  she  sat 
upon  her  white  palfrey  ;  creened  by  the  thick-budded 
fohage,  seeing  nought  but  this  golden-locked  singer  whose 
voice  thrilled  strangely  in  her  ears.  And  who  so  good  a 
judge  as  Helen  the  Bcautifui,  whose  lovers  were  beyond 
count,  knights  and  nobles  and  princelings  ever  kneeling 
at  her  haughty  feet,  ever  sighing  forth  v.^ws  of  service  and 
adoration,  in  whose  honour  many  a  stout  lance  hnd  shivered 
and  many  a  knightly  act  been  wrought  ?  Wherefore  I  say' 
who  so  good  a  judge  as  the  Duchess  Helen  of  l^Iortain  •' 

Thus  Beltane  the  maker  of  verses,  all  ignorant  that  any 
heard  save  the  buds  in  the  brake,  sang  of  the  glories  of  the 
lorest-lands.  Sang  how  the  Rowers,  feehng  the  first  sweet 
promise  ^of  spring  stirring  within  them,  awoke;  and  lo  ! 
tiiC  .rost  had  guiic,  the  uaiiu  ^un  they  had  dreamed  of 
tlirough  the  long  winter  was  come  back,  the  time  of  their 
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waitinp;  passed  away.  So,  tirnidl\-,  slmvlv,  they  stole  fortli 
{fimi  the  (lark,  unvciiinfj  their  beauties  to  their  lord  the  sun 
and  tillinc;  the  world  with  the  fra,c;ranee  of  tht  ir  worship. 

Somewhat  of  all  this  sang  Beltane,  whiles  the  Duchess 
Helen  gazed  upon  him  wide-eyed  and  wonderin.g  : 

(~ould  this  be  Beltane  the  Smith,  this  tall,  gentle-cycd 
youth,  this  soft-voiced  singer  of  dreams  ?  Could  this  indeed 
b."  the  mi.ghty  wrestler  of  wliom  she  had  heard  so  many 
files  of  late,  how  tliat  he  li\-ed  an  anclmrite,  deep  hidden 
in  the  preen,  hating  the  pomp  and  turmoil  of  cities,  and 
contemning  women  aud  all  their  ways  ? 

Now,  bethinking  her  of  all  this,  the  Duchess  frowned 
for  that  he  was  such  a  goodly  man  and  so  comely  to  look  on, 
and,  frowning,  mused,  white  chin  on  white  tist.  Then  she 
smiled,  as  one  that  hath  a  bright  thought,  and  straightway 
loosed  the  golden  iillet  that  bound  her  glowing  tresses  so 
that  they  fell  about  her  in  all  their  glory,  rippling  far  down 
her  broidered  habit.  Then,  the  song  being  ended,  forth 
from  her  cover  rode  the  lady  of  Mortain,  and,  coming  close 
where  Beltane  leaned  him  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  paused 
of  a  sudden,  and  started  as  one  that  is  siuprised,  and  Beltane, 
turning,  found  her  beside  him,  yet  spake  not  nor  moved. 

Breathless  and  as  one  entranced  he  gazed  upon  her  ; 
saw  how  her  long  liair  glowed  a  wondrous  red  'neath  the 
kisses  of  the  dying  sun  ;  saw  how  her  purflcd  gown,  belted 
at  the  slender  waist,  clung  about  the  beauties  of  her  shapely 
body  ;  saw  how  the  little  shoe  peeped  forth  from  the  per- 
fumed mystery  of  its  folds,  and  so  stood  speechless,  bound 
by  tlie  spell  of  her  beauty. 

Wherefore,  at  length,  she  spake  to  him,  low  and  sweet  and 
humble,  on  this  wise  : 

Art  thou  he  whom  men  call  Beltane  the  Smith  ?  " 

He  answered,  gazing  at  her  lowered  lashes  : 

"  I  am  Beltane  the  Smith." 

For  a  space  she  sat  grave  and  silent,  then  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  that  laughed  'neath  level  brows  to  see  the  wonder 
in  his  gaze.  But  anon  she  falls  a-sigliing,  and  braided  a 
tres^  of  hair  'twixt  white  lingers  ere  she  spake  : 

'Tis  said  of  thee  that  thou  art  a  hermit  and  live  alone 
witiun  these  solitudes.  And  yet— meseemcth — thine  eyes 
are  not  a  hermit's  eyes,  messire  !  " 
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(,)uoth  Bdtano,  witli  flusliini;  cluik  and  eyes  abased  : 

"  Yet  do  I  live  alone,  lady." 

"  Nor  are  thy  ways  and  speech  the  ways  cf  coniinon 
•smith,  nu'ssirc." 

■'  Vet  smith  am  I  in  sooth,  lady,  and  therewithal  content." 

Now  did  she  look  on  him  'neath  droopin:,,'  la^h,  swcet- 
fved  and  languorous,  and  >hook  her  head,  and  siLrlicd. 

"  Alas,  mcssire,  mdhinks  then  penliance  it  may  be  true 
that  thou,  for  all  thy  \'ontli,  and  despite  thine  eyes,  art  a 
mocker  of  love,  a  dcspiscr  of  women  ?  And  yet— nay— sure 
'tis  not  "^o  ?  " 

Then  did  Beltane  the  stronp  come  nii;h  to  fear,  by  reason 
of  her  fair  womanhood,  and  looked  from  her  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  sky,  and.  when  he  would  have  answered,  fell  a- 
stammcrins,  abashed  by  her  wondrous  beauty. 

■'  Nay.  lady,  indeed— indeed  I  know  of  women  nought — 
nou.ght  of  myself,  but  I  have  heard  tell  that  they  be— light- 
minded,  using  their  beauty  but  to  lure  the  souls  of  men 
from  high  and  noble  things— making  of  love  a  jest~a  sport 
and  pastime." 

But  now  the  Duchess  laughed  very  soft  and  sweeter 
far,  to  Beltane's  thinking,  than  the  rippling  mi;<:c  of  any 
brook,  soever. 

"  Aye   me,    mcssire   anchorite,"    said 
"  whence  had  you  this  poor  iollv  ?  " 

Ouoth  Beltane  gravely  : 

"  Lady,    'twas  from  vuc  beyond  all 
learned.     A  most  holy  hennit." 

"  A  hermit  !  "  savs  she,  rnerry-eyeil 
thee  this,  needs  must  he  be  old.  and  cold,  and  withered  an  1 
beyond  the  age  (jf  h,\\\  knowing  ntnight  of  women  save 
what  memory  doth  haunt  his  evil  past.  But  young  art 
thcra  nntl  stror  ,  and,  should  love  come  to  thee— as  come 
metliinkb,  it  may— hearken  to  no  \-oice  but  the  pleading 
of  thine  own  true  heart.  Messire,"  she  sighed,  "  art  very 
blind,  metliinks,  for  you  sing  the  wonders  of  these  forest- 
lands,  yet  in  thy  song  is  never  a  word  of  love  !  0  blind  ! 
O  bhnd  I  for  I  tell  ihce  nought  exists  in  this  great  world 
but  by  love.  Behold  now,  these  sighing  trees  love  +heir 
lord  the  sun.  and,  through  tlio  drear  wm.ter.  wait  his  coming 
with  wide-stretched,  yearning  arms,  crying  aloud  to  him 
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( lutiie  thri!is(.lvc-s  anew  in  all  their  beauty,  and,  with  his 
warm  breath  thrillinj;  tlnou.^ii  each  f:hre,  put  fi^rth  tiieir 
UuU,  sin.cint;  tlirou.-li  all  th(  ir  myriiA«l  leaves  the  s^jr.-  tti 
t  lieir  rejoicing,  Somethin;:,'  the  hko  of  this,  messire,  is  the  love 
a  v/onian  b(Mreth  to  a  man,  the  whieh,  until  he  hath  felt  it 
tivmblin.^'  in  his  heart,  he  hath  not  kn(nvn  the  jov  u[  livin.j^." 

But  Beltane  answered,  sniilin.t^  a  httle  as  one  that  gloried 
in  his  freedom  : 

"  No  woman  hath  ever  ton.  hed  mv  heart,  yet  have  I 
hved,  nor  found  it  lonely,  hitherto." 

But  hereupon,  resting  her  white  fingers  on  his  arm,  she 
leanc^d  nearer  to  him  so  that  he  felt  her  breath  warm  upon 
hi<  cheek,  and  there  stole  to  liii.i  the  faint,  sweet  perfiiun- 
of  her  hair  : 

Beware,  O  srorncr  of  women  !  for  I  tell  thee  that  ere  mnrh 
time  hath  passed  thou  shall  know  love— aye,  in  such  fashion 
as  few  men  know — wherefore,  I  say — beware,  Beltane  !   ' 

But  Beltane  the  strong,  the  mi,ii;lity,  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  : 

''  Nay."  quoth  he,  "  a  man's  heart  may  be  set  on  otlier 
things  ;  flowers  may  seem  to  him  fairer"  than  the  fairest 
women,  and  the  wind  in  trees  sweeter  to  lum  than  their 
voices." 

Now,  as  she  hearkened,  the  Duchess  Helen  grew  angrv, 
yet  straightway  she  dissembled,  looking  upon  him  'neatli 
drooping  la.-,hes.  Soft  and  tender-eyea  and  sighing,  she 
answereti  : 

"  Ah,  Beltane  !   how  unworthy  arc  such  tilings  of  a  man's 
love  !     i- or  if  he  pluck  them,  that  he  may  lay  these  flowers 
upon  his  heart,  lo  !   they  facie  and  wither,  and  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  is  but  a  memory.     Ah,  Beltane,  when  nex't 
ye  sing,  choose  you  a  worthier  theme." 
"Of  what  shall  I  sing  ?  "   said  Beltane. 
Verv  soft  she  answered,  and  with  ryes  aba-od  : 
"  ihink  on  what  1  have  told  thee.^and  sing— of  love  " 
And  so  she  sighed,  and  looked  on  him  once,  then  wheeled 
lier  paltrey.  and  was  gone  up  the  ^lade  :    but  Beltane    .^s 
iie  wutelied  her  go,  was  sei-ed  (;f  a  sudden  impul-e  and 
overtook  her,  lunning  ; 
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Then  Helen  tho  Beautiful,  the  Wilfu!  lauched  and 
swerved  her  palfr.v,  .nind.d  to  K  ave  him  so  •  but  B  one 
sprang  and  caught  the  bri.ilr  :  ' 

^'  Tell  nie  thy  name,"  said  he  again. 
Let  me  go  !  " 

"  Thv  name     tell  me  tliv  name  " 

But  the  Dudleys  laughed  again,  and    thinkin-  to  cscane 
h.m    smote  her  horse  so  that  k  started  and  reared     once' 
Pluryed.  and  tvv.ee,  and  so  stood  tremblmg  vith  Beltane  s 
and  upon  the  bridle  ;   wherefore  a  sudden  anger  came  upon 
her.  and    bendmg  h.r  black  brows,  she  raised  her  Tw  e  Ir 

::^'^  ^::r::-:$'  ^- ^-^-- -ly  sm-u t:i 

the  i:^!::^.ooa   '  "  '''  "'"^  ^'"^^  '"'-'''  "°^  ^-^  ^-^h  of 

in   amaze,   for    there  was  none  in  all  the  du<-hv    knight 

wher':for7T""''"'i  "'"  '^"''  ^'^'"^'^^  ^^  ^'S'^^-^  --d 
vfthM  ■      ^    -■•,  '^''  '^^"'"'-^  "P""  this  bold  forest  knave 

auare  ch'n     '"  \'"''  '"^  '''''^'  'y^''  ^^'  ^^^^ed  lips  and 
square  eh  n;    and  m  eyes  and  mouth  and  chin  was  a  look 

thaTto""  r:"i  '^^f^r^'"^-  — -^-^-     And    mee^ng 
tnat   .00..     her   heart   leapt   most   stiangely   wl.h    .udd^.r 

aXl  en  "i  "'  ''T  t'  ''''''''■  ^^^  ^-^  ^-'  ^-  ^hou  d  see' 
and  when  she  spake  her  voice  was  low  and  very  sweet  • 

Ouo  h"ltu ^''^'  '?^  'T^  y""  "^y  "^"^^'  ^"d  wherefore?  " 
Quoth  Beltane,  soft  and  slow  as  one  that  dreams  • 

I  have  seen  thine  eyes  look  at  me  from  the  flowers   ere 
Stv'in  alffv  'V'''''''  "  ^^^  ^^"^'^^  and  founclthy 

Now  was  it  upon  her  lips  to  tell  him  what  he  a^ked   but 
bcmg  a  woman    she  held  her  peace  for  very  c 'ntrarines  ' 

aloud 'ind7-  ""rr"''  ''-^  «^^^'   ^^^'^^'^  ^^-"   -"  "ned 
aloud,  and  pomted  to  a  grub  that  crawled  upon  her  habit 

So  Beltane  .oosed  the  bridle,   and  in  that  moment    she 

laughed^for  very  trum.ph  and  was  off,  gallopin.  "eafh  th^ 

^^''"      '""   "  ^'u "/':'"'  .]T''^  f"^  "^^"^^  to  him; 


and  the  word  she  called  was  :  "  Helen  !  " 
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CHAPTFR    IV 

OF    THE    LOVE    AND    THE    C.KIKF    OK    IIFI.EN    THE    PKOl'D 

Long  stood  Belt.'Mio  whore  slio  had  left  liim,  the  soft  shadow.; 
-'f  night  dcopcniDg  about  him.  drt-aming  ever  of  her  beauty,  of 
her  wondrous  hair,  and  of  the  htde  loot  that  had  peeped 
ft»rth  at  him  'ncath  her  habit ;  and,  ful!  of  these  thoughts, 
for  once  he  was  deaf  to  tlie  soi't  voices  of  tlie  trees  nor  heard 
the  merry  chatter  of  the  brook.  But  later,  upon  his  bed,  he 
lay  awake  full  long  and  must  need^  remember  yet  another 
Helen  with  the  same  wondrous  hair  and  eyes  of  mystery, 
for  whose  sake  men  had  died  and  a  noble  city  burned  , 
and,  thereupon,  liis  heart  grew  strangely  heavy  and  cold 
with  an  unknown  dread. 

Days  came  and  went,  and  labouring  at  the  forge  or  lying 
out  in  the  sunshine  gazing  wistfully  beyond  the  swaying  tree- 
tops  Beltane  would  oft  start  and  turn  his  head,  fancying 
the  rustle  of  her  garments  in  his  cars,  or  her  voice  calling 
to  him  from  some  flowery  thicket  ;  and  the  wind  in  the 
trees  whispered  "  Helen  !  "  and  the  brook  sang  of  Helen, 
-nd  Helen  was  in  his  thoughts  contin'.ially. 

Thus  my  Beltane  forgot  his  loves  the  flowers,  and  sang 
no  more  the  wonders  of  the  forest-lands. 

And  ofttimes  the  Duchess,  seated  in  siate  within  her 
great  hall  of  Mortain  looking  down  upon  her  knights  and 
nobles,  would  sigh,  for  none  was  there  so  noble  of  form  nor 
so  comely  as  Beltane  the  Smith.  Hereupon  her  white  brow 
would  grow  troubled,  and,  turning  from  them  all,  she  would 
gaze  with  deep,  unfathomable  eyes,  away  across  the  valley 
to  v^here,  amid  the  mystery  of  the  trees,  Beltane  had  his 
lonely  dwelling. 

Wherefore  it  was  that,  looking  up  one  evening  hom 
where  he  sat  busied  with  brush  and  colours  upon  a  border 
of  wondrous  desi.r      Beltane  beheld  her  of   whom  he  was 

'* v.>   >      '-     '--    »    --"ii'^ii:^    fcCii*   ^'^ii\j.    i,u.;i    l^*L'i'*^"iC   iillij,    btiVv* 

that  in  his  look  the  which  set  her  heart  a-fluttcring  at  her 
white  breast  most  strangely  ;   '  xt,   fearing  she  should  be- 
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tray  aught  of  it,  she  laughed  gaily  and  mocked  him,  as  i.>  the 
way  of  women,  saying  : 

"  \A'ell,  thou  despiser  of  Lovo,  I  hearkened  vainly  for  thv 
new  song  as  I  rode  hitlnr  through  tlie  green." 

Red  grew  my  Beltane  s  cheek,  and  he  looked  not  to  her  as 
he  answered  ; 

"  Lady,  I  have  no  new  song." 

"Why  then,  is  thy  lesson  yet  unlearned?  "  said  slie 
"  Have  ye  no  love  but  lor  birds  and  flowers?  "  and  her 
red  lip  curled  scornfully, 

Ouoth   jieltane  : 

"  Is  there  aught  more  worthy  ?  " 

"0  Beltane!"  she  sighed,  "  arl  tlien  so  simple  that 
such  wdl  aye  content  thee  r  Do^h  not  thv  heart  hunger  and 
cry  witlun  thee  for  aught  beside  ?  " 

Then  Beltane  bowed  his  head,  and  fumbled  with  his 
brush  and  dropped  it,  and  ere  he  could  reach  it  she  had 
set  her  loot  ui)on  it  ;  thur,  't  chanced  that  his  hand  came 
upon  her  foot,  and,  fcclmg  it  beneath  his  tmgers  he 
started  and  drew  away,  whereat  she  laughed  low  and  sweet 
sa^^ng  : 

"  Alack,  and  doth  my  foot  afirigh.t  thee?  And  yet  'tis 
none  so  fierce  and  none  so  large  that  thou  should'st' fear  it 
thus,  messire— thou  who  art  so  tall  and  stron-,  and  a  mi-hty 
wrc:itler  withal  !  "  ~ 

Now,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  lips  curved  and  scarlet  and 
her  eyes  brimful  of  laugliter,  ano  fain  would  he  have  taken 
up  til'  1)rus!i,  yet  dared  not.  'J  herefore,  very  humbly  she 
stoopc  .,  and.  lifting  the  brush,  put  it  in  his^hand  Then 
trembhng  'neath  the  touch  of  her  soft  fingers,  ikltane  rose 
up,  and  that  which  he  had  hidden  deep  within  hi-  heart 
brake  from  him. 

"  Helen  !  "  he  whimpered,  "  O  Helen,  thou  art  so  won- 
drous fair  and  belike  of  hi^di  estate ;  but,  as  for  me  I  am  but 
wh.at  I  am.  Behold  me,"  he  cried,  stretchin.t:  \.:de  his  arms 
"  I  am  but  Beltane  the  Smith,  who  is  there  to  love  such  as 
I  ?  Sec,  my  hands  be  hard  and  rough,  and  \\uuld  but  bruise 
where  they  should  caress— these  arms,  be  unfitted  lor  soft 
em brc cements,  ()  ladv,  who  is  there  to  love  Beltane  the 
Smith  >  " 

.-.    l,,._^„ir  t-.-  
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triumph,  yet  her  bosom  thrilled  and  hurried  with  her 
breathing,  her  cheek  .^rcw  red  and  her  eyes  bri.i^ht  and  tender, 
wherefore  she  stooped  low  to  cull  a  flower  ere  she  answered  : 

"  Beltane,"  she  siL,'hed.  "  IJeltano,  women  arc  not  as  thy 
flowers,  that  embraces,  even  such  as  tliine  would  crush 
them." 

But  Beltane  stooped  his  head  that  he  mitrht  not  behold 
the  lure  and  beauty  of  her,  and  denchetl  lus  hands  hard 
and  fierce,  and  thereafter  spake  : 

"  Thou  art  so  wondrous  fair,"  said  he  as^Min.  "  and  belike 
of  noble  birth,  but-  as  for  me,  I  am  a  smith  !  " 

A  while  she  stood,  turnin.g  the  llower  in  gentle  tinpors  yet 
looking  upon  him  in  his  miL;ht  and  goodly  youth,  behokiing 
his  averted  face  with  its  strong,  sweet  mouth  and  masterful 
chin,  its  curved  nostrils  and  the  dreaiiiing  passion  of  his  eves 
and  when  slie  spake  her  voi-e  was  soft  and  very  sweet  : 

"  Above  all,  thou  art— a  man,  messire  !  " 

Then  did  my  Beltane  lift  his  head  and  saw  how  the  colour 
was  deepened  in  her  check  and  how  her  tender  eyes  drooped 
before  his. 

"  Tell  mc,"  he  said.  "  is  there  ever  a  woman  to  love  such 
a  man  ?  Is  there  ever  a  woman  who  would  leave  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  cities  to  walk  with  such  as  I  in  the  shadow 
of  these  forest-lands  ?  Speak— ()  speak,  I  do  beseech  tiiee  !  " 
Thus  said  he  and  stopped,  waiting  her  answer. 

"  Nay,  Beltane,"  she  whispered,  "  let  thine  own  hcar^- 
speak  me  this." 

All  blithe  and  glorious  grew  the  world  about  him  as  he 
stooped  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  hfting  her  high  against 
his  heart.  And,  in  this  moment,  he  forgot  the  teaching  of 
Ambrose  the  Hermit,  forgot  all  things  under  heaven,  .,,.  - 
the  glory  of  her  beauty,  the  drooping  languor  of  her  eyes, .  .:c 
the  sweet,  UK^st  tremor  of  her  mouth.  And  so  he  kis.-ed 
her,  murmuring  'twixL  his  kisses  : 

"  Fairer  art  thou  than  all  the  flowers,  O  my  love,  and 
sweeter  thy  breath  than  the  breath  of  flowers  !  " 

Thus  Helen  the  Proud,  the  Beautiful,  vielded  her  lips 
to  his.  and  in  all  tlie  world  for  her  was  nouglit  save  the  deep, 
soft  voice  of  Beltane,  and  his  eyes,  and  the  new,  sweet 
ecstasy  that  thrilled  within  l.er.  Surely,  nowhere  in  all  the 
World  was  tijcic  buch  anotlier  man  as  this,  so  strong  and 
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gentlo.  so  meet  for  love  and  yet  so  vircjinal.  Surely  life 
might  be  very  fair  here  in  the  green  solitude:,  -aye,  surely^ 
surely. 

Soft  with  distance  came  the  peal  of  ijells,  stcalin,::^  across 
the  valley  from  the  great  minster  in  Mortain,  and,  with  the 
sound,  meuK^rv  waked,  and  she  bcthou.qht  her  of  all  those 
knights  and  nobles  who  lived  but  to  do  her  will  and  pleasure 
of  Mortain  and  the  glory  of  it  ;  and  so  she  sighed,  and 
starred,  and,  looking  at  Beltane,  sighed  again.  Quoth' she  : 
"  Is  this  great  love  I  foretold  come  upon  thee.  Beltane  ?  " 
And  Beltane  answered  : 

_  "  Truly  a  man  hath  not  lived  until  he  hath  felt  a  woman's 
kisses  upon  his  lips  !  " 

"  And  thou  wilt  flout  poor  Love  no  more  i"  " 
"  Nay,"  he  answered,  smiling,  "   tis  part  of  me  and  must 
be  so  henceforth— for  ever  !  " 

But  now  she  sighed  again,  and  trembled  in  his  arms  and 
cljsped  hun  close,  as  one  beset  by  sudden  fear,  while  ev.^r 
soft  with  distance  came  the  silvery  yoices  of  th'e  bells   low 
yet    insistent,    sweet    yet    commanding;     wherefore  '  she 
sighing,  put  him  from  her. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  she,  with  drooping  head,  "  fare  thee 
well,  messire.  Nay,  sec  you  not?  Rethinks' my  ta--.k  is 
done.  And  it  hath  been  a— pleasing  task,  this-  of  teaching 
thee  to  love— O,  would  you  had  not  learned  so  soon'' 
hare  thee  well,  Beltane  !  " 

But  Beltane  looked  upon  her  as  one  in  deep  amaze  his 
arms  fell  from  her  and  he  stepped  back  and  so  stood  very 
still,  and,  as  he  gazed,  a  growing  horror  dawned  within  his 
eyes, 

"  What  art  thou  ?  "    he  whispered. 

'I  Nay.  Beltane,"  she  murmured,  "  ah— look  not  so  '■  " 

"  Who  art  thou— and  what  ?  "   he  said. 

"  Nay,  did  I  not  tell  thee  at  the  hrst  ?  I  am  Jlelen— hast 
thou  not  known  ?    I  am  Helen— Helen  of  Mortain  " 

"Thou— thou  art  the  Duchess  Helen?  "  said  Beltane 
with  stiitemng  lips,  "  thou  the  Duchess  and  I— a  smith  i  " 
And  he  laughed,  short  and  fierce,  and  would  have  turned 
tn)m  her;  but  she  stayed  him  with  quivering  hands. 

"  .1  ^^"^^~ul^.  f*    "*^^    know?"    she  questioned  hurriedly; 
niCLaougiit  it  vvas  no  secrel — I  would  iiave  told  thee  ere 
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this  liad  I  known.  Nay— look  not  so,  Beltane-  thou  dost 
low  mo  yd—  nay,  I  do  know  it  !  '  and  she  strove  to  smile, 
but  with  lips  that  quivered  htran^ely. 

"  Aye,  1  love  thee,  HeU>n  of  Mortain— though  there  be 
many  fair  lords  to  do  that  !  But,  as  for  me— 1  am  only  a 
smith,  and  as  a  smith  greatly  would  I  despise  thee.  Yet 
may  this  not  be,  for  .is  my  body  is  great,  so  is  my  love, 
(io,  therefore,  tliy  work  here  is  done,  go — get  xhee  to  thy 
kr.iglitlv  lovers,  wed  this  Duke  who  seeks  thee— do  aught 
you  will,  but  go,  leave  me  to  my  hammers  and  these  green 
solitudes." 

So  spake  he,  and,  turning,  strode  away,  looking  not  back 
to  where  she  stood  leaning  one  white  hand  against  a  tree. 
Once  she  called  to  him,  but  he  heeded  not,  walking  ever 
with  bowed  head  and  lu  anng  only  the  tumult  within  him 
and  the  throbbing  of  his  wounded  heart.  And  now,  in  his 
pain,  needs  must  he  think  of  yet  another  Helen  and' of  the 
blood  and  agony  of  blazing  Troy  town,  and,  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  he  cried  aloud  : 

"  .Mas  !    that  one  so  fair  should  be  a  thing  so  evil  !  " 

All  in  haste  Beltane  came  to  his  lonely  hut,  and,  taking 
thence  his  cloak  and  great  sword,  he  seized  iipon  his  mightiest 
hammer  and  beat  down  the  roof  f  the  hut  and  drave  in  the 
walls  of  it  ;  thereafter  he  hove  the  hammer  into  the  pool, 
together  with  his  anvil  and  rack  of  tools,  and  so,  setting  the 
sword  in  his  girdle  and  the  cloak  about  him,  turned  iiway 
and  plunged  into  the  d(x-per  shadows  of  the  forest. 

But,  ever  soft  and  faint  with  distance,  the  silvery  voices 
of  the  bells  stole  upon  the  warm,  stilly  air,  speaking  of 
pomp  and  state,  of  pride  and  circumstance  ;  but  nnw  these 
^eemed  but  empty  things,  and  the  Duchess  Helen  stood 
long  w^ith  bent  head  and  hands  that  strove  to  shut  the 
sounds  away.  But  in  the  end  she  turned,  slow-footed, 
amid 
called. 


iniid    the  gathering   shadows   and    followed   whither   they 


But  that  night,  sitting  in  state  within  her  great  hall  of 
Mortain,  the  Duchess  Helen  sighed  deep  and  oft,  scarce 
heeding  the  courtesies  addressed  to  her  and  little  the 
whispered  homage  of  her  cucst.  Duke  Ivr.  he  thf  tirmulf-st 
and  most  potent  of  all  her  many  wooers  ;  yet  to-night  her 
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clicek  burned  beneath  his  .  osc  regard,  and  her  woman's 
tiesh  rr  .<  Med  at  his  contact  as  had  never  been  afcretinie 
thus,         t  sudd,  n,  tliouqh  the  ni.nl  was  scarce  be-un   she 
arose  ^nd   stepped  down   from   the  dais,   uud  wJien' her 
wondering  ladies  would  have  followed,  forbade  them  with 
a  gesture .     And  so    walking  proud  and  tall,   she  passed 
out  before  tliem,  whereat  Duke  Ivo's  black  brow  grcnv  the 
biacker.   and   h,^  stared   bdore  him   witli   narrowed   cxv-s 
beholding  which  the  faces  of  my  ladx-s  counsellors  waxed 
anxious  and  long;    only  Wmfrida.  chiefest  of  the  ladles 
wUched  the  Duke  'neath  drooping  hds  and  with  a  ^mde 
upon  her  full,  red  lips. 

Now  the  Duchess,  being  come  to  her  chamb(T  lifi.^d 
her  hands  and  tore  the  ducal  circlet  fro.u  her  brow  and 
ca.t  It  from  her.  and,  thereafter,  laid  by  her  rings  and 
jewels,  and,  coming  to  the  open  casement",  fell  there  uix)n 
IKT  knees  and  reached  forth  her  pale  hands  to  where  across 
tue  valley,  the  dark  forest  stretched  away  ghostly  and 
unreal,  'neath  the  moon.  "     ^         ~ 

"My    beloved!"     she   whispered,    "O    my    beloved'" 

And  the  gentle  night-wind  bore  her  secret  in  its  embrace 

avvay  across  the  valley  to  the  dim  solitudes  of  the  woods 

Beltane  !      she  sighed,  "  love  hath  come  into  mine  heart' 

even  as  it  came  to  thee,  wlien  1  reeked  not  of  it      My  be- 

loved-()  mv  beloved  !  "    Anon  she  rose  and  stood  a  while 

With  head  bowed  as  one  tiiat  dreams;  and  of  a  sudden  her 

cneck  glowed  warmly  red,  her  breath  cauglit,  and  she  gazed 

upon  the  moon  with  eyes  of  yearning  tenderness  •  thereafter 

she  laugh,.]    soft  and  happily,  and,  snatching  up  a  cloak 

set  It  about  her  and  lied  from  the  chamber.     So   swift  and 

hght  of  foot,  she  sped  by  hidden  ways  until  she  came  wliere 

old  Go(  nc    hcT  chief  huntsman,   busied  himself  trimming 

the  shatt  ot  a  boar-spear,  who,  beholding  his  lady   rose  up 

in  amaze.  .'  ■        ^  ^i' 

'' Godric."  said  she,  white  hands  u[H)n  his  arm    "  thou 
aid  St  love  me  or  vwr  1  coukl  walk  '^  " 

"  Aye.  \erily  thou  hast  said,  dear  mv  ludv  " 

"  Love  you  me  yet  ?  " 

''  Truly  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  " 
_    "  1  hou  hast  heard,  C.odric.  how  that  my  counsplln,-.  1...., 
i^ii{i  uesirea  me  to  wed  with  Duke  Ivo,  and  do  vet  av\ait 
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niv  ans\ver  to  his  suit— nay.  hearken  !    So  to-night  shall  niv 
iiund  be  known  in  the  matter  once  and  for  all  !    Come   my 
Godric,  arm  you  and  saddle  two  horses— come  !  " 
•  Nay.  sweet  rny  lady,  what  would  ye  ?  " 
''^  Fly  hence  with  thee,  my  (iodric  !    rome— the  horsps  !  " 
"  Flv  from  Mortain,  and  thou  the  Duchess  ?    Nay    dear 
lady,    tis  madness,  bethink  thee!     O  dear  my  mistress— 
O  little  Helen,  that  I  have  cherished  all  thy  days   bethink 
thee— do  not  this  thing." 

"Godric,  did  not  the  Duke,  my  father,  strictly  (  harpc 
thee  to  follow  ever  my  call  ^  "  '  ■  t 

"  Aye.  my  ladv." 

"  Then  follow  now  !  "   And  so  she  turned  and  bcf  koncd 
and  (}odric  perforce  followed  after. 

Hand  in  hand  tliey  went  a-down  the  winding  stair  down 
to  the  great,  dim  courtyard  that  whispered  to  their  tread 
And,  thereafter,  mounted  in  haste,  the  Duchess  galloped 
from  Mortam,  unheeding  stern  old  Godric  by  her  side  and 
with  never  a  look  behind,  dreaming  evci  of  Beltane  with 
cheeks  that  crimsoned  'neath  her  hood. 

Fast  and  faster  she  rode  'neath  the  pale  moon  hv  eyrs 
ever  gazing  towards  the  gloom  of  the  forest  licr  heart 
throbbing  quick  as  the  hoof-beats  of  her  horse  '  So  at  la:.t 
being  come  to  that  glade  whereby  Beltane  had  his  dwellin<^ 
she  hghtcd  down,  and,  bidding  Godiic  wait,  stole  forwar'd 
alone. 

Autumn  was  at  hand,  and  here  and  there  the  fallen  leaves 
rustled  sadly  underfoot  while  the  trees  sighed  and  mourned 
together  for  that  the  tlowers  so  soon  must  withe-  and  die 
But  m  the  heart  of  the  Duchesb  Helen  spring  was  ccme' 
and  all  things  spake  to  her  of  coming  joys  undr<  amed  till 
now  as  she  hasted  on.  Hitting  through   the  pallid  moon- 
beams tnat,  falling  athwart  rugged  bole  and  far-flung  branch 
splashed  the  gU^om  with  radiant  light.     Once  she  paused 
to  listen    but  heard  nought  save  the  murmur  of  the  brook 
and  the  faint  stirring  of  leaves.    And  now,  clear  and  strong 
the  tender  radiance  fell  athwart  the  lonely  habitation   and 
her  heart  leapt  at  the  sight,  her  eyes  grew  moist  and  tender 
f".  .!„!    ^^J  ^,*^^^^;^r^  with  flying  steps,  then-behoiding 
•  .e  rum  Oi  ti;atch  and  vvail,  she  ^Lopped  and  stood  aghast 
razino;  wjM-eycd  and  with  hor  h-,-^  --^^  •-  v.^  w^om 
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Then  sh.  shivered,  h.r  pmud  h.ad  chooped  and  a  ^reit 
sob  brake  from  her.  for  that  sh.  knew  sh.  was  come  oo 
1.  te  :  her  drean.s  of  wandcrin,,  w.th  J^eltane  thnx^h    unnv 

was  ;;>nr  """ ''  '^'^  '"""' ''''"'  aH-BeUane  ^l  sZh 
Then  a  ^aeat  loneUness  and  desolation  came  upon  her 
and.  sinkm^^  down  at  the  foot  of  that  tree  whereby  he    ad 
been  wont  to  l.an  so  often,  her  vearnn^^  arms  crept  ab,^t 
Its  rugged  bole  and  she  lay  there  in  the  p'>ss"on  of      r  grie 
weeping  long  and  bitterly  ^ 

Jiut   the  gentle   trees  "ceased  mourning  over  their  own 
commg  sorrow  m  wonder  at  the  sight,  and   bendin'    their 
heads  together,  seemed  to  whisper  one  to  the  other "aving 
lie  IS  gone  ;   Beltane  the  Smith  is  gone  '  "  '   ^  ' 


I 
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CHAPTER    V 

VVHirrr    TEIXS   OF   THE   STORV   OF  AMBROSE    THE    HERMIT 

;«;;iiv™.s,u..j,.,„.i,,ir£,;,'rS"™~; 

■if  ;;ng  up  rh^d^  gr  b,S  r  ■"  '"^  ^™'^"'  ^>'-'  -<>. 

for  thee  those  manvri/v       r     '^  ""'"«  '  '  ''^^«  «"<^l>':<i 
tl..s  Messed  sun"^  IIS  tf  .e'onhvlLr   oTn^^^"'^  "^  '" 

hut,  «hile  Ambrose  the  wise  looked,  and  saw 
•*  3: 
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hfn.  r.r     /  •     '^"'  P^^'^^  '^tly.  i^^^l^'-^nc  paused,  and    looking 

lum  Mtlun    he  eyes,  spake  hurriedly  on  this  uisc  •  '  ^ 

Mo.t  h,.ly  faiher,  th..u  knowc^t  how  I  have  Hved  within 

he  greenwood  all  my  days,  nor  found  it  lonelv    for  I 

ov.  ^^  that  I  had  thought  to  d.e  here  hS/^J  ^^n  ty 

"  Wherefore,  my  son  ?  " 

•'There  is  come  a  strange  rcstlessnes.  upon  me    a  riot 
and  fever  of  the  blood  whereby   I  am  idle  I  wi^h  dreams 

i"invv     11  "'■'^'^  '"'"^  J"y^^^  ^^-J  sorrowed  with  his 

ICiJowb,  he  knoweth  nought  of  life  ' 

•'Perchance,   my  son.   this  is  but  the  tide  cf  vouthfnl 

SS'o?ht::^-ti-^" ''''  ^"^'"!^-  ^^  -  ^'  that'ti^r^ 

luoKea  01  j.ite  withm  a  woman  s  eyes  '  " 

'  Father,"  he  nuirmurcd   "  thou  ha<t  ^lid  ••'     \v,„  i     i 
mg  down  upori  this  golden  head.^mb^^^hed^  ^ 
the  long  curls  through  his  lingers  with  a  wondrou   g. n4n;   " 
1  cl  mc  of  thy  love,  Ueltane,"  said  he  -^^^^'^^ncs.. 

Forthwith,  starting  to  his  feet.  Beltane  answered  • 

doth  seern 'but  vJ^^t'","^  ""'"'l  ^^°^'^^'  ^^^  ^'^'^''''  '^^^'^  Yet 

n-  r\v>,T    .     y^^terday.     ^he  came  to  me  ri-ling  upon  a 

ulk-white  steed.     At  hrst  methought  her  of  t.     fairTk  nd 

S    a  aln'ITn'^"^Pr  ^*^--^'  V^^,  when  I  looked  "n 

iT,  >         ■      r      ^>*^i^,  lae  gaain  oi  stars  on  movmt'-  witr.rc 
he  music  of  streams,  the  murmur  of  wind  in  tT^s-I    ai  rot 

Lair,  and  foi  her  eye^O  methinks  'lis  for  her  eves  T  rl o 
love  her  most— love  her'  Avo  ,-n--  >  /  ^  ,  P^^  ^  "° 
thrill  with  low      ,il:  ;^,  '  f^->  ^'''^y  ^'^'^^1  t)urn  and 

uuju  uitn  love— alas,  poor  fool,  alas   t  should  be  m.  '     p„f 

tor  that  .he  is  proud  and  of  a  high  estate  for  t^.t  T  n      i 
a  poor  worker  of  ,rnn  ^vl,.^  ^  ">„„,?''''!'''  ^or  that  I  am  I, 

^ut  to  sigh  and  -h-a^d-for  e;:.;;;S:^S^SrJam^fT;fai^ 
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nothin^c;  more— so  must  I  p:o  hcnco  Kaviiig  the  sweet  silence 
of  tl'.e  woods  for  the  strife  and  no!SL>  of  lities,  learning  to 
share  the  burdens  of  my  fellows  ;  see  you  not   my  father  see 
you  nnt  tlie  way  of  it  ''  "  So  spake  Beltane  hot  and  passion- 
ate, stridm-  to  and  fro  upon  the  sward,  while  Ambrose  '^at 
with  bitterness  in  his  heart  but  with  eyes  ine.tablv  pentle 
"  And  is  this  love  of  tliine  so  hopeless,  my  Beltane  '  " 
"Beyond  all    thou,c;ht  :     she   is   the   Duchess   Helen   of 
Mortain  !  "    Now  for  a  while  the  hermit  spake  not    sittm;.,' 
chin  in  hand  as  one  who  halt:,  b(  twixt  two  cour^  s 

"  'lis  stranije."  he  said  at  length.  "  and  pas>in,^  stran-e  i 
\ct.  since  'tis  she,  and  she  so  much  abov.'  tlue    wheref7jre 
would  ye  leave  the  tender  twili-ht  of  these  forests  '■'  " 
Quoth  Beltane,  si.trhing  : 

'•  My  father,  I  tell  thee  these  woods  be  full  c.f  love  and 
her.  she  looketh  at  me  from  the  flowers  and  stivileth  to 
me  m  their  fragrance;  the  verv  brooks  do  babble  of  her 
beauty,  each  leaf  doth  find  a  httle  voice  to  whisper  of  her 
and  everj-where  is  love  and  love  and  love— so  needs  must  I 
awav." 

•■  And  think  you  so  to  escape  this  love,  my  Beltane   and 
the  pain  of  it  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  father,  that  were  thing  impossible   for  it  doth 
hil  the  universe,  so  must  1  needs  remember  it  with  every 
breath  I  draw  ;  but  in  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  others  I 
may,  perchance,  learn  to  bear  mine  own,  silent  and  patiently 
as  a  man  should."  ^' 

I  -I^i^-"  Ambrose  sighed,  and,  beckoning  Beltane  to  his  knee 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  shoulders  and  looked  deep  within 
lus  eyes.  '^ 

'■  Beltane,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  I  have  knoN\'nthce  from  thy 
youth  up,  and  well  do  I  know  thou  canst  not  lie  for  thy 
heart  is  pure  as  yet  and  uncorrupt.  But  now  is  the  thing 
I  ftMred  come  upon  thee-ah,  Beltane,  hast  thou  forgot  all 
1  liave  told  thee  of  women  and  the  ways  of  women  :  how  that 
their  white  bodies  are  filled  with  all  manner  of  wantonness 
their  hands  strong  in  lures  and  enticements  ?  A  woman  in 
her  bc^utv  is  a  fair  thing  to  the  eyes  of  a  man    yet  I  tell 

thee,   Beltane    thev  be  snnre'i  r-.f  fhr--  a.~^-.~.}    .-.-.;  iu...  s..^^ 

'gainst  son  and   brother   'gainst    brother"  VherebX- "come 
unnatural  murders  and  bloodv  wars." 
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"  And  yet,  needs  must  I  love  her  still,  my  father  !  " 
"  Aye,  'tis  so."  sit^hed  Ambrose.  "  'tis  ever  so,  and,  as  for 
thee,  well  do  I  know  the  blood  within  thcr  for  a  hot,  wild 
blood — and  tlioii  art  vounf,',  and  ^o  it  is  1  fear  for  thee." 
But,  looking  up,  Pultane  shook  his  head  and  answered  : 
"  Holy  father,   thou  art  wise  and  wondrous  learned  in 
the  reading,'  of  books  and  in  the  aneient  wisdoms  and  philo- 
sophies, yet  methinks  this  love  is  a  thine;  no  book  can  teach 
thee,  a  truth  a  man  must  needs  find  out  for  himself." 

"  And  think  you  I  know  nought  of  love.  Beltane,  the  pain 
and  joy  of  it— and  the  >hame  ?  Thou  seest  me,  a  poor  old 
man  and  feeble,  bent  with  years  and  sulterin.ir,  one  who  but 
waiteth  for  the  time  when  my  grievous  sin  shall  be  atoned 
for  and  (iod,  in  His  sweet  clemency,  shall  ease  me  of  this 


burden  of  life.     Yet  dr)  It-      ;i 


ICC 


there  was  a  time  when 


this  frail  bodv  was  strong  and  tall,  well-nigh  as  thine  own, 
when  tliis  white  iiair  was  thick  and  black,  and  these  dim  eyes 
bold  and  fearless  even  as  thine.  Ah,  Beltane,  well  do  I  know 
women  and  the  ways  of  women  !  Come,  sit  you  beside  me, 
and,  because  thou  art  fain  to  g(j  into  the  world  and  play  thy 
man's  part,  so  now  will  I  tell  thee  that  the  which  i  had  thout^ht 
to  bear  with  me  to  the  graee." 

Then  Ambrose  the  Hermit,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  began  to  speak  on  tliis  wise  : 

"  Upon  a  time  were  two  brothers,  nobles  of  a  great 
house  and  following,  each  alike  lovers  of  peace,  yet  each 
terrible  in  war:  the  name  of  the  one  was  Johan  and  of  the 
other  Beltane.  Now  Beltane,  being  elder,  was  Duke  of  tliat 
country,  and  t'le  cotmtry  maintained  peace  within  its 
borders  and  the  people  thereof  waxed  rich  and  happv.  And 
because  these  twain  loved  each  other  passing  well,  the  way 
of  the  one  was  ever  the  way  of  the  other  so  that  they  dwelt 
together  in  a  wondrous  amity.  And.  as  their  hccuts  were 
pure  and  strong,  so  waxed  they  in  body  so  that  there  was 
none  could  cope  with  them  at  hand-strokes  nor  bear  up 
against  the  migiit  of  their  lances— and  ().  methinks  in  all 
this  fair  world  nought  was  there  fairer  than  the  love  of 
these  two  brethren  ! 

"  Now  it  befell,  upon  a  dav,  that  thev  set  out  with  a 
goodly  company  to  attt  ;id  a  tourney  in  a  certain  town, 
whither,    likewise,    were   come   many   knights   of  renown^ 
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nobles   and    princes   l>cvond   (nunt,    c:\<^cv   to    }.ro\-o    tluir 
prowess,  tluliicr  drawn  by  the  fame  of  that  f.iir  ladv  wlio  was 
to  be  Queen  of  Beauty.     All  lips  spake  of  her  and  the  won(h'r 
of  her  charms,  how  that  a  man  <ould  not  look  within  her 
eyes  but  must  ncrtU  fall  into  a  passion  of  love  inr  her.     J{ut 
the  brethren  smiled  and  paid  small  heed,  and  so  torjether 
journeyed  to  the  ritv.     The  day  of  the  joust  bein^^  %me, 
forth  they  rodeuito  the  lists,  side  by  side,  each  in  his  triple 
mail  and  ponderous  helm,  alike  at"  all  points  save  for  the 
golden  circlet  upon  Duke  J'K'ltanc's  shinin.i:  casque.     And 
there  befell,   that  day,  a  mi,L,dity  shivering;  of   lances  and 
many  a  kni.^ditly  deed  was  wrouc^dit.    J^.ut,  for  these  brethren 
there  was  none  of  all  these  kniqhts  and  nobles  who  mi,[,dit 
abide  their  onset.     All  day  lon.i;  they  together  maintained 
the  Hsts  till  there  none  remained  to  cope  with  them,  where- 
fore the  marshal  would  have  had  them  run  a  cours<^  together 
for  proof  which  was  the  mightier.     But  Biltane  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  saying,  *  Nay,  it  is  not  meet  that  brother 
strive  with  brother  !  '    And  Johan  said  :    '  Since  the  day 
dfjth  rest  with  us,  we  will  share  the  glory  together.'     So 
amid  the  acclaim  of  voice  and  trumpet,  side  by  side  they 
came  to  make  obeisancL^to  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  gazing 
upon  her.   they  saw  that  she  was  indeed  of   a  wondrous 
beauty.     Now  in  her  hand  she  held  the  crown  that  should 
reward  the  victor,  yet  because  they  were  two,  she  knew 
not  whom  to  choose,  wherefore  she  laughed   and  brake  the 
crown  asunder  and  gave  to  each  a  half,  with  many  fair 
words  and  gentle  sayings.     But,  alas,  my  son  I    from  that 
hour  her  beauty  came  betwixt  these  brethren,  veiling  their 
hearts  one  from  the  other.     So  they  tarried  awhile  in  that 
fair  city,  yet  companied  together  no  more,  for  each  was 
fam  to  walk  apart,  dreaming  of  this  woman  and  the  beauty 
of  her,  and  each  by  stealth  wooed  her  to  wife.     At  last 
upon  an  evening,  came  Johan  to  his  brother   and    taking 
from  his  bosom  the  half  of  the  crown  he  had  won    kissed 
It  and  gave  it  to  Beltane,  saying  :    '  The  half  of  a  crown 
ayaileth  no  man  ;  take,  therefore,  my  half  and  join  it  with 
thine,  for  well  do  I  know  thy  heart,  my  brother— and  thou 

art      tho    r>1f-)<->r       nnri     TVul...^       «^,^       iU r_..  ^  _  —    ■_     • 

to  wife,  and  God  speed  thee,  my  lord.'     But  Beltane  said  ■ 
Shame  were  it  in  me  to  take  advantage  of  my  years  thus. 
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Jj.ilh  ago  and  rar:k  make  a  man's  low  more  worthy  '    So 
get  thee  to  thy  wooing,  my  brother  and  h,avcn  s  hk<;sine 
on  Wu'v.      Thrn  grew  Johan  full  of  joy.  saying  :    •  -o  be  it 
dear  my  brother;  but  an  1  ronu-  not  to  th.c  within  three 
days  at  sunset,  thou  .halt  know  that  my  woomg  hath  not 
prospered.       Ipnn    tl...   tlnnl   day,    tlurefore,    Beltane   the 
Mke  gird.d  on  his  armour  and  made  ready  to  ride  unto  his 
own   dcmrsne.   y.t    tarri.d   until   .unset,   according   to   his 
word.     l;nt   his  brotlier  johan  came  not      Therefore  he 
in  turn,  rode  upon  ins  wooing  and  came  unto  the  lady's 
presence  m  luuibeik  of  mail,  and  thus  ungently  clad  wooed 
her  as  one  ,n  haste  to  be  gone-,  telling  h^r  that  this  world 

Wt  ?n?  ,"■';  .■  '.  "^^'"  ^"  '''^^'  ""t  ^'^^  ^^-^^'^  ^^  ^^  woman's 
tet,  and  bukimg  her  answer  him  '  yea  '  or  '  nay  '  and  let 

h  1^  be  gone  to    us  duty.     And  she.  whom  so  many  had 

wooed  on  bended  kncx-  spake  Inm  '  yea  '-  for  that  a  w.  .man's 

v^av=,  be  beyond  all   knowledge-  and   therewith  gave  her 

beauty  to  las  keeping.     So,  forthwith  were  they  wed    with 

much  pomp  and  eir.  umsfance,  and  so  he  brought  her  '^o  his 

duchy   with   great   joy   and   acclaim.     'J  hen   would    fohan 

have  departed  over-seas,  but  Beltane  ever  dissuaded  him 

and  fain  these  brethren  would  have  loved  each  other  as  tliey 

had  done  aforetime,   yet  was  the  beauty  of  this  woman 

ever  betwixt    hem.     Now,  within  that  ye.ar.  came  news  of 

tire  arid  sword  upon  the  border,  of  cruel  rape  and  murder 

d.ne  back  the  invaders,  and  himself  abode  in  his  ,reat 
castle,  happy  m  the  love  of  his  fai--.  young  wife  Bet  the 
war  wen  ill.  ticings  came  that  johan  his  brtthor  was  beaten 
back  with  much  loss  and  he  himself  sore  wounded  There 
lore  the  Duke  made  ready  to  set  forth  at  the  head  r  f  a 
veteran  company,  but  ere  he  rode  a  son  was  born  to  liim 
so  needs  must  he  come  to  his  wife  in  his  armour  and  b^' 
holding  the  child,  kissed  him.  Thereafter  Del;  Beware 
rode  to  the  war  with  a  glad  heart,  and  fell  upon  hi's  enVnn^; 

evei/to  l'"  ''""■  ''""'  ^'"^""^  '^'^'^^  '^^  -^-^  ^mote  th  m 
e%  en  to  their  own  gates.     But  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he 

Ml  by  treachery,  into  the  hands  of  his  cruellest  encnw  /  v 
"^.^'^'il  "'^^-  -^  ;-  -  ^Pace  was  lo^t  to  sid.J  and 
i:^'-iiio.y.  mil  aa  jui  juiian,  the  D  .kes  brother  he  lav 
Jon^  sick  of  his  wounds,  so  cair.e  the  Duchess  ar.d  ministered 
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-.0  him.  nnd  sbc  was  fair,  and  passing  fair,  and  ho  was 
young,  Aiid  wlicn  his  strcn.^lh  uas  mmo  again  cmU  day 
was  Johan  nnndrd  to  ride  fn,(h  and  sr.k  th.^  Duk.-  his 
brothcr-but  iio  was  young,  and  shr^  parsing  f.ir  wh,  rrforo 
he  tarried  stdl.  bound  by  the  hiro  oi  h.r  h,autv  And  upon 
a  ?oft  and  sujly  cvo,  as  thnv  wnlkrd  logrlhcr  in  the  garden 
she  wooed  Jolian  with  tmd.r  Inok  and  W(;rd.  and  wreathed 
her  wlute  arms  about  him  and  gave  to  liis  lirr  mouth  And 
in  that  moment  came  one.  Urrco.  and  wild  of  aspect  in 
dintrd  casque  and  rusty  mail,  who  stood  and  watchcd-ah 

Here  for  a  while,  the  hermit  Ambrose  stayed  his  tale  and 
Leitanc  saw  his  bnnv  was  mni.t  and  that"  his  thin  hands 
clenched  and  wrung  each  otlicr. 

"  .^o  thus,  my  son,  came  Duke  Beltane  home  again  he  ard 
his  csqmre  Sir  Benedict  of  Bourne  alone  of  .11  I,is  company 
each   ahko  ^^orn  with   hardship  r.nd   spent   with  womuK 
But  now  was  the  Duke  stricken  of  a  greater  j.ain  and  leaned 
Inm  upon  the  shouldcT  of  his  esquire,  faint  nnd  sick  of  soul 
and  knew  an  angui.h  deeper  than  any  flesh  mny  know' 
1  hen,  of  a  siuldcn.  madness  came  upon'him,  and   br.akino 
from  the  mailed  arms  that  held  him.  he  ,  ame  hot-foot  tS 

as  sought  to  stay  him,  and  so  reached  at  last  my  ladv< 
bower,  his  mailed  feet  ringing  upon  the  stones"  And" 
ookmg  up,  the  Duchess  saw  and  cried  aloud  and  sto<xi' 
thereatter  i>alc  and  speechless  and  wide  of  ve  while 
Johan  s  check  grew  red  and  in  his  look  was  shame  '    Th'n 

Ji-l'lTu^T^''^.  ''''  '''°'-  ■'^"^  ^^'^'^'^  ^"'  'P-''^^  J'^^  voice 
vva=,har>h  and  strange:    '  Greeting,  good  brother  i  '    .aid 

w.it  ^"^  "°'I;,^  P'^'"'  ^■''"'  ^'^*  y^"''  ^^'^'■^'^  ^-^"'1  •-'^'nour  and 
hd  .^  '^  the  courtyard,  yet  lirst  must  I  greet  this  my 
u  r''\  ^.oJoli'in  turned,  with  hanging  head  and  went 
h;r'h  P^t  k"""  ^1''  chamber.  Then  said  the  Duke, 
lau.hmg  in  his  madness:  'Behold,  lady  the  power  of  a 
wonnu  s  bca^ity,  for  I  loved  a  noble  brothc^r  onee  a  spotle4 
kuct  whose  honour  reached  high  as  hraven,  but  thou  hast 
n  ad .  o    him  a  something  foul  and  base,  traitor  to  me  and 

i\>  111:5  own   cit'i-»^4-  ♦-t^  .-*-.  ^     -,..ijj-       r  .  %   »      _         ... 

TiiiV"t'„rT^,""r  '  ''''••'V  "''^  '^'-^  '^'^  ii"^  i  wiii  requite  thee  !  ' 
i;!^;*-  [^""'^'V^  ^P^^'^  "«t.  "or  blenched  even  when  the 
dau^^vr   gleamed    to   stnke-0    sweet   God    of    mercy,    to 
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,      flTl  "'r  '^'°«'  "'"""  ^'^  '»«"«!  wJr-c  oak  cried' 
M/or,  and  li,s  laii.nlitcr  boome.    hollow  witliin  hk  r„-  ,^ 

fioldon  hfair  allh^rfJlli;'';':  blTfdt'his'olrt  T"/* 
sunder     and   ho   rrrmnf.?  /^^'-^-.^eir  nib  Jieart  burst  in 

can^etothehoL^^rr^LedanTr^oV'   ''^^"'^'"^'    ^^^* 
portcullis  and  over  echdnrdr.u hi   ^  away  'noatli  grim 

he  looked    he  saw  onlv  hf  K      i^   ^""j  ^'"'^^  ^^-I^'thcrsoevcr 
bloody.     And    ai^  he  L,  M  h''  '  ^'",^   ^"^^'  P^'^  ^"^ 

andsohecamento  he  forest  Alld'/vT'' ,'"^  ^'^^  "^^' 
the  trees  careless  of  h.s  ^nin.  ^  ^""^ ''''  '^'^^  ^'""^ath 

of  Bourne  rod  behind\?rthhirKT'r'  ""'-^'  ^'^^^^  ^^^"^^''^'t 
about  h,m.  But  on  rod  he  Duke°  •^A''"^'"'^^  "^^^PP^^ 
listless  hands  for  before  hk  Li  '''^  ^^"^^'"^"  ^^'-^^  and 

dead  face  of'  Z^'^^^^^V^^  :::r' ''' '''''' 
they  came  to  a  brook  that  whisne;..?.'.;  T^"'"  '°'^' 

shadows,  and  here  h.s  ;^r:;^^^;:^Td:' r'-rh'^ 
rame  S,r  Benedict  of  Bourne  beside  him  I  ord  D  L  "^ 
he  what  hast  tlM-u  in  thy  mind  to  do  ?  '  '  T  I  '  "'''^ 
-ul    the  Duke,    'though   r^ethinks     ttre   sweet  ^"^  ""^' 


Then  What  of  the  babe,  lord  Duke  .> 


to 


die.' 
,  oir 


''<!>• 
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Benedict  drew  aside  his  cloak  and  showed  the  babe  asleep 
beneath.  But,  looking  upon  iis  innocence,  the  Duke  cried 
out  and  hid  lus  face,  for  the  babe's  golden  curls  were  dabbled 
with  the  blood  from  Sir  Benedict's  wound  and  looked  even 
as  had  the  face  of  the  dead  Johan.  Yet,  in  a  while  the 
Duke  reached  out  and  took  the  child,  and,  setting  it  against 
his  breast,  turned  lus  horse.  Said  Sir  Benedict  ■  '  Whither 
do  we  ride,  lord  Duke  ?  '  Then  spake  the  Duke  on  this 
vvise  :  '  Sir  Benedict,  Duk-  Beltane  is  no  more  the  stroke 
that  slew  my  brother  Johan  killed  Duke  Beltane  also  But 
as  for  you,  get  you  to  Pcntavalon  and  say  the  Duke  is  dead' 
m  proof  whereof  take  you  this  my  ring ;  and  so.  farewell  ' 
,?'  /"^  J^^^Jtane,  God  guiding  me.  I  brought  thee  to  these 
solitudes,  for  I  am  he  that  was  the  Duke  Beltane  and  thou 
art  iii^   son  indeed." 


CHAPTER    VI 

HOW    BtLTAS-.:    ,  ARn,    ,oKTH    OF   TUE    CFXFS 

EcUanc  stod       do  ev  d  V  ,  '"■"'  "''""  ''"  ''^""-  "■"!» 
apart  vet  dumbYvVe'a:™  w'.i  e™;,.,™  V],^'''  """   "P' 

lo  J  tW  *wcu'  iu- ,^?'''"'''''V"  ="«'  '•  ^'^^  -"■  and  I 

nttt't;;-:/'"-"---".'"-"n^ln,,l^™;:;,g:^ 

i.n^l!''"^!^'S,!^y,;„-i^/-:''- Wood  ™,,i,,  ,,,,„;„, 
mo  and  sook  thldos  m  ,  ,  '  7  V  '"■  •''"  ""'"  t"''*'  ''  ave 
of  Pen,av=i;,-L  Godlvill'u".:'''''''  ""'^'""''''  l^^'  ''"'«•■ 

ButBoltanes!wokl,i.l,o;ul;n„n,l,  1,0- 
eyes  uplif„-;i  :  ■>"il)"'^-e  to  h,:.  (cot  and  spake  will, 

i>  tiial   vnii  to-dav  must    i,-.,./  '         '  ^'''^^rcforc  it 

'■  Xav.  dear  nnV.  W.    tl^^^.'T.^V"'^:"  ^'^:''^^  ^'^^ 

■    ■-  -  "     i'lii  V      liiiS    Di^i    - 
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Now  hereupon  Ambrose  the  Hermit  stood  awhile  with 
bent  head,  and  spake  not,  only  he  sighed  full  oit  and  wrcnc 
his  hands.  ^ 

"  I  thought  but  of  myself  !  "   he  groaned  ;  "  great  sorrow 
is  ofttimes  greatly   seliish.     Alas,   my  son— twenty  weary 
years  have  1  lived  here  suing  God's  forgiveness    and  for 
twenty  bitter  years  Pcnta\  alon  hath  groaned  neath  shame- 
ful wrong,  and  death,  in  many  hateful  shapes.     O  God  have 
mcrcv  on  a  sinner  who  thought  but  on  himself !    List    my 
son,  O  list !  On  a  day,  as  I  kneeled  before  yon  cross  came 
one  m  knightly  armour  and  upon  his  face,    neath  the  links 
of  his  camail,  I  saw  a  great  scar— the  scar  this  hand  had 
wrought.     And,  even  as  1  knew  >ir  Benedict,  in  that  same 
moment  he  knew  me,  and  gave  a  joyous  cry  and  came  and 
fell  upon  his  knee  and  kissed  my  hand,  as  of  old.     There- 
after we  talked,  and  he  told  me  many  a  woeful  tale  of 
Pentavalon  and  of  its  misery.     How,   when  I   was  ^one 
rose  bitter  fight  and  faction,  barons  and  kniqhts  striving 
together  which  should  be  Duke.     In  the  midst'of  the  which 
disorders  came  one  from  beyond  seas,  whom  men  called 
Ivo,  who  by  might  of  sword  and  cunning  toneue  made  him- 
self Duke  in  my  place.     Sir  Benedict  told  of  a  fierce  and  iron 
rule,  of  the  pillage  and  ravishment  of  town  and  city    of 
outrage  and  injustice,  of  rack  and  flame  and  gibbet— of  a 
people  groaning  'neath  a  thousand  cruel  wrongs      Then 
indeed,  did  I  see  that  my  one  great  sin  a  thousand'^other  sins 
had  bred,  and  I  was  full  of  bitter  sorrow  and  anguish      ^nd 
m  my  anguish,   I  thought  on  thee,  and  sent  to  thee  ^ir 
Benedict,  and  watched  thee  wrestle,  and  at  stroke  of  sword 
and  praised  God  for  thy  goodly  might  and  strength      For' 
()   dear   my    son,  mescemeth   that  God  hath  raised   thee 
up  to  succour  these  aftlicted,  to  shield  the  weak  and  helpless 
—hath  made  thee  great  and  mightier  than  most  to  smite 
■.vil  that  It  may  flee  before  thee.     So  in  thee  shall  my  youth 
be  renewed,  and  my  sins,  peradvcnture,  purged  away  " 

"  l-athcr  !  "  said  Beltane,  rising,  his  blue  eyes  wide'  his 
-strong  hands  a-tremble,  "  0  my  lather  !  "  Then  \mbrose 
elasped  those  quivering  hands  and  kissed  tliose  wide  and 
troubled  eyes  and  spnke  th.Teafter,  slow  and  soft  • 

"  V,  .M-  cli  .11    I    i:..  .  1 1     •  _ 

"    ,   ,  ■  -^  V '  ^'  "'-"^•'-■^"  "i  ^-'^^,  iiiv  ^■Ml.  glorying 
in  thy  deeds  hereafter.     And  if  thou  must  needs- bleed  then 
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shal    my  heart  blod  w,ih  th.o,  or  if  tliou  meet  with  death 
my  P,eltane    then  shail  this  heart  of  mine  di.  with     he    •' 
1  hus  speakm,^   the  hermit  drew  the  sword  from  Jkitane's 
RH-di.  and  held  the  ,T..at  ],hide  towards  h(>aven 

'  T  u?il  -1      •  1"^'  .""•"  '""^  ^'"'  "  '^''-  ^'^'^tto  of  our  house 
r   uU  anse  !       So  n-nv  .I.alt  thou  arise  indeed    that   thv 

mv  w -n  b.?:  '•;  '";?,''•  '^ '^^^^  '^''^  ^'p-^  ^'^y  '--'hood 

my  u ell-beloved.  i,^et  ther  to  woeful  Pentavalon  and  behold' 
ng  Its  sorrows,  seek  how  they  may  be  assuaged      K^1± 
n     ;;•  f}:'  ^'-^^J-^^-i^^n  wHt  thou  leave  thv  father  '  ''^ 
Quoth  Beltane  gathering  his  eloak  about  him  • 

An  so  It  be  thy  wish,  my  fatlier.  then  will  I  ,u,  this  hour  " 

Then  Ambrose  brought  iieltanemto  his  lunnble  dw  llin. 

jvhcre  w-''^'^  "^  coner  wrought  bv  his  own  skilful  (Mvers  -3 

rom  th.s  eol, er  he  drew  forth  a'  suit  of  triple  ma     worn  rVa^"v 

fashioned    beholding  the  which,   J^m, tine's  evc^^  gltS 

<pt  ';^I'^"  ^>^-^^^">lenee  of  its  eraie.manship'       "  ^ 

Behold!       quoth,  the  hrrmit.  "  'ti.  an  armour  worthy 

of  a  kmg    hght  .s  It,  yet  marvellous  strong  and  hath  been 

well  tried  in  many  a  desperate  aitray      'f  is  twentv  v  nr 

-smee  these  limbs  bore  it,  li  see-I  haVe  kep   i    bri ''ht'f  om 

rust  lest^   peradventure,   Pentavalon  should  need   thee  t^ 

war.  And,  alas,  dear  son.  that  day  is  now  i  Pentavnlon 
calh  to  thee  from  out  the  gloom  of  dun'geon,  from  he  angu  sh 
of  flame,  and  rack,  and  gibbct-from  blood-soaked  h?ath 
Li  let^met^nf  ?h;; -'^^  ''''  ''-~-'  ^^  ^^^^^e.  c^rie 
And  there,  within  his  little  hut.  the  hermit  Ambrose  Duke 

migMv  Duko  of  P  ";"■  r'  ''''^  ^"^^^^"^  "P-  Beltane  the 
tT.      K  /  Pentavalon  to  be,  if  so  God  willed-   hrst 

the  g  mbeson  of  stuned  and  quilted  leather  and  thereXj 
coifed  hauberk  and  ehausses.  with  wide  sword-bel  da  mV.^ 
with  broad  plates  of  silver  and  studs  of  gold   unt     m v  Pol 

i-^u  1  uieu  journey  to  Bourne,  my  father  ?  " 
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/' -v'^'  /"  J;''"  ^^'"'^•^ict,  who  yet  doth  hold  the  ,i,Tcat  keep 
of  Ihrasfordham.  ^hiny  sieves  hath  he  withsto.d  and 
daily  men  lice  to  liim— stricken  men,  runawav  serfs'  and 
outlaws  from  the  green,  all  such  ma^terless  men  as  lie  in 
fear  of  their  hves." 

Said  Beltane,  slow  and  thouphthil  : 

"  There  be  many  outlaws  within  the  green,  wild  men  and 

sturdy  hghtcrs,  as  I've  heard.     Hath  Sir  Benedict  many 

men,  my  father  ?  "  ^ 

■'  Alas  !  a  j)itiful  few,  and  Black  Ivo  can  muster  bows  and 

lances  by  the  ten  thousand " 

''^  Yet  doth  Sir  Benedict  withstand  them  all  my  father  i  " 
\et  must  he  keep  ever  within  Bourne  Beltane  All 
Pcniavalon.  save  Bourne,  lieth  'neath  Ivo's  iron  foot  'ruled 
by  his  lierce  nobles,  and  they  be  strong  and  many  'gainst 
whom  Sir  Benedict  is  helpless  in  the  held.  'Tis  but  five 
years  agone  since  Ivo  gave  uj.  fair  BcLaye  town  to  ravish- 
ment and  pillage,  and  thereafter  builded  him  a  midUy 
gallows  over  against  it  and  hanged  many  men  thereon  '' 

Now  hereupon,  of  a  sudden,  Beltane  clenched  his  hands 
and  fell  upc^n  his  knees  : 

"Father,"   said  he,   "  Pentavalon   indeed   doth   cry    so 
must  I  now  arise  and  go  unto  lier.     Ciivc  me  thv  blessing 
that  I  may  go."  "  ^' 

Then  the  hermit  laid  his  hands  upon  Beltane's  golden 
head  and  blessed  him,  and  whispered  a  while  in  passionate 
prayer  Thereafter  Beltane  arose  and,  together,  they  came 
out  into  the  sunshine.  y  ^  n  c 

•'  South  and  by  west  must  you  march,  dear  .son  and  God 
mothinks,  shall  go  beside  thee,  f„r  thy  feet  shall  tread  a  patli 
Mhere  Death  shall  he  in  wait  for  thee.  Let  thine  eyes  be 
watchful  therefore,  and  thine  cars  quick  to  hear  Hearken 
you  to  all  men,  yet  speak  you  few  words  and  soft  But 
when  y()u  act,  let  your  deeds  shout  unto  heaven  that  all 
1  entava  on  may  know  a  man  is  come  to  lead  them  who  fears 
only  God.  And  so,  my  Beltane,  far,"  thee  well  '  (Cme  ki^s 
me  boy.  our  next  kiss  perchance-shall  be  in  heaven  "' 

And  thus  they  kissed,  and   looked  within  each  other's 

cyes^;     then  Beltane  turned   him,    swift  and   sudden     nnd 

j-irono  upuii  ius  way.     15ut,  m  a  little,  looking  back   he  saw 

n^  f,ulier  knec.Img  before  the  cross,  with  lo^.  gaunt  am" 

uprctisecl  to  heaven. 
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HOW    BFLTAM:    TALKEI,    with    one    IIIGHT    GILES    BR^RBIF- 
COMBE,    WHO    WAS    A    NOTABLE    AND    LEAKNED    ARMIEir 

The  mornin:.^  was  yet  young  when  Bdtano  fared  forth  into 
the  worhi    a  joyous,  goldc  n  morning  thrilHng  with  the  olad 
song  oi  birds  and  rirh  with  a  tliousand  dt:wy  scents  •    a  Yvr 
sweet,  juyou.  world  it  was  indeed,  whose  "glories,  steahng 
m  at  eye  and  ear.  Idled  him  with  their  gladness.     On  .trodS 
Beltane  by  ripphng  brook  and  sleepy  pool,  with  st.^  swift 
and  hght  and  eyes  wide  and  shining,  threading  an  unerring 
course  as  only  a  forester  might  ;    now  crossing  some  broad 
and  sunny  glade  where  dawn  vet   lingered  m  rosy  mi.t 
anon  plunging  into  the  green  twilight  of  dell  and'din^^le' 
through  tangled  bru.h  and  s.entcd  bracken  gemmed  vot 
with  dewy  lire,  by  marsh  and  swamp  and  lichened  rock 
until  he  came  out  upon  the  forest  road,  that  great  road  laid 
by  the  iron  men  of  Rome,  but  now  little  better  than  a  grassy 
track,  yet  here  and  there  with  mossy  stone  set  up  to  the 
glory  of  proud  emperor  and  hardy  centurion  i  ng  s  nc-  dust 
and  ashes;    a  rutted  track,  indeed,  but  leading  eyer  on 
nea  h  mighty  trees,  oyer  hill  and  dale  towards  the  blue 
mystery  beyemd. 

Now,  in  a  while,  being  come  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  needs 
mu.  my  Beltane  pause  to  look  back  upon  the  woodlands  he 
had  oved  so  well,  and,  sighing,  he  stretched  his  arms  thither 
wara  ,  and  lo  !  out  of  the  soft  twilight  of  the  green  'tole 
a  gentle  wind  full  of  the  scent  of  root  and  herb  and  the  freT 
sweet  smell  ol  earth,  a  cool,  soft  wind  that  stirred  the  golden 
hair  at  his  temples  like  a  caress,  and  so-was  gone  ^For  a 
while  he  .!,„x  thus,  gazing  towards  where  he  knew  his 
father  yet  kiult  in  prayer  for  him,  then  turned  he  .lowly 
and  went  his  appointed  way  ^io\viv. 

Thus  did  Beltane-  bid  faiJwcll  to  the  greenwood  and  to 
wood  and  thing,  and  thus  did  the  green  spirit  of  the  wJods 

::nn?r:;^,^:r,!^  :i'i:;:  ^:;:r  ^^i- -  ^'-  ^-^  -^  he  went 


>t.nie  while,  as  he  walked.  Beltane  was  aware 
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of  the  silvery  linklc  of  bells  and,  thercwitli,  a  full,  sweet 
voice  upraised  in  song,  and  the  song  was  ri^l.t  merry  and 
the  words  likewise  : 

"  0  notr  sh.ill  my  lust  for  the  bowl  dcrljic, 
-Nor  my  lo\c  for  my  gooil  lon:;-bo\v  : 
For  as  bow  to  the  shaft!  ;ind  as  bowl  to  the  wine, 

Is  a  in.ud  to  a  mciii,  I  iruw." 

Looking  about,  iJeltane  saw  the  singer,  a  comely  iellow 
wiiObe  long  legs  bestrode  a  plump  ass.  A  lusiy  man'he  was 
clad  in  ^hirt  of  mail  and  with  a  leather  of  green  brooched  to 
his  cscalloped  hood  ;  a  long-bow  hung  at  his  back  together 
with  a  quiver  of  arrows,  while  at  his  thigh  swung  a  hea\-v, 
broad-bladed  sword.  Now  he,  espying  i'.eltane  amid  the 
leaves,  brought  the  ass  to  a  sudden  halt  and  clapped  hand  to 
the  pommel  of  his  sword. 

"How  now,  Goliath!"  cried  he.  "Pax  rubiscua;.  and 
likewise  bcncdicilc  !  Come  ye  in  peace,  forsooth,  or  is  it  to 
be  bclliim  t>:lcnicdnu;i!  ?  Though,  by  St.  Giles,  w'hich  is  mv 
patron  saint,  1  care  not  how  it  be,  for  mark  ye,  vacuus  cantat 
coram  lutronc  viator,  Sir  Goliath,  the  which,  in  the  \-ul^ar 
tongue,  signiheth  that  he  who  travels  with  an  empty  pu'rse 
laughs  before   the  footpad— moreover,   I  have  a  sword'" 

But  Beltane  laughed,  saving  : 

"  I  have  no  lust  to  thy  purse,  most  learned  bowman  or 
indeed  to  aught  of  tliine  unless  it  be  thy  company." 

•'  My  company  ?  "  quoth  the  bowman,  looking  Beltane 
up  and  down  with  merry  blue  eves,  "  why,  now  do  I  know 
thee  fur  a  fellow  of  rare  good  judgment,  for  my  company  is 
of  the  best,  in  that  I  have  a  tongue  which  loveth  to  wag  in 
jape  or  song.  \\  card  ye  how  the  birds  and  I  were  a-carolling  ^ 
A  right  blithesome  morn,  methinks,  what  with  my  son^r 
and  the  birds'  song,  and  this  poor  ass's  bells— aye,  and  the 
l^owers  a-pt  ep  from  the  bank  \  onder.  God  give  ye  jov  of 
11,  tall  brother,  as  lie  doth  me  and  this  goodly  ass  betwixt 
my  knees,  patient  beast." 
Now  leaning  on  his  quarter-staft  Beltane  smiled  and  said  • 

"  How  came  ye  by  that  same  ass,  master  bowman  ?  " 

"  W  ell— 1  met  a  monk  !  "   quoth  the  fellow  with  a  gleam 

of  white  teeth.     "  O  !   a  ponderous  monk   brother  of  mncf 

inignty  girth  of  belly  !   Now,  as  ye  see.  though  this  ass  be 

s  •. ck  ".v(\  fat  PS  an  abbot,  she  is  s^m'^thir"'  crpnii      '  a  pH 
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by    he  blessed  bones  of  St.  Giks  (which  is  my  patron  sa m?' 
brother),  so  thereafter  (by  dint  of  a  httlepersiuWon  b  oth  r  ' 
my   mountainous   monk,    to   ease   the  poor   beast^s   back 
presently  got  Inm  down,  and  I,  forthwith  got  ut^as  S 
more  m  proportion  to  her  weight,  sw^et  beast "^fsurdv 
nc  or  saw  I  fairer  morn  than  this,  and  ncNer    in  so  f a  r  a 
aTd  "l  Sv  '  '"""  ""^  ^^^'-^^  '''''''  ^-  i---ter   no?  taller 
ye^wll,  let  us  company  together  what  time  we  may'  'tis  ^ 
solitary  road,  and  the  tongue  is  a  rare  shortener  of  Ztan  e  ' 
So   Beltane   strode   on   beside   this   garrulous   bowman 
hearkening  to  his  merry  talk,  yet  himself'speakir^g  ^lo  t  and 
to  the  point  as  was  ever  his  custom  •  a.  thus  • 

BowMAx:    "Ha!    'tis  a  good  name,  forsooth  I've  heard 

vorse-and  yet,   forsooth,   I've  heard  better      Ye?    tis  ^ 

fairish  name--twill  serve.     As  for  me,  Giles  Brabblecombc 

o    the  Hils  men  call  me,  for  'twas  in  the  hill  coun^rv  T 

was  born  thirty  odd  years  agone.     Since  then  tweK  e  sSe 

Death  ha^e'lTcl/M™"'"  ^"'  ^"^^^"^  ^^^^^  -  --J 
ijcatn  na\e  1  beheld  in  many  and  divers  shnnoQ  ^>r.A  • 

G.les  (my  patron  sajnt),  in  little  else      Yet  do  I  k.vl hi.'. 

is'i^'Hci":". '""■ '"' '  ""^  ''^'  *-  ■  «odes;;;i\i 

Beltane  :    '-Do  all  bowmen  read   then  '  " 
Bowman  :    "  Why,  look  ye,  brothei-,  I  am  not  what  I  wi. 
aforetime-.,o«  sum  quaUs  cram.     I  was  bred  a  shav  >l,nt 
a   mumbler,   a   be-goVned   do-nothing-brother  1    vt  ^a 
monk,  but  the  flesh  and  the  devil  made  of  me  a  bowman 
heigho  !-so  wags  the  world  !    Though  metTmks  I   a^'a 

buf  a'^y  l^lo!^!"^^^  ^     "  ""'^-^^  thy  choice  was 

.H?.?'Zili^^"Shing) :   "Choice  quotha  -     'Twas  no  choice 
■•T--  i--iv,.u  upvjii  ale,  77  vi  arnns.     1  should  be  chintinr^ 
pr.me  or  matins  at  this  very  hour  but  for  this  ton"";? 
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mine,  (>:)d  bless  it !    For,  when  it  should  have  been  droning 
p..ahus,  it  was  for  ever  hlting  forth  some  bhthesome  melody, 
some  merry  song  of  eyes  and  lips  and  stolen  kisses.     In  such 
^ort  that  the  good  brethren  were  wont  to  gather  round  and 
hstcning— sigh  !    Whereof  it  chanced  I  was,  one  night,  by 
order  of  the  holy  Prior,  drubbed  forth  of  the  sacred  precincts. 
So  brother  Anselm  became  Giles  o'  the  Bow— the  kind  saints 
be  praised,  in  especial  holy  Saint  G'\l  ^  (which  is  my  patron 
saint  !)     For,  heed  me— better  the  bhie  sky  and  the  sweet 
strong  wind  than  the  gloom  and  siknce  of  a  cloister.     I 
had  rather  hide  this  sconce  of  mine  in  a  hood  of  mail  than 
in  the  mitre  of  a  lord  bishop — nolo  episcopate,  good  brother  ! 
Thus  am  I  a  tighter,  and  a  good  t^ighter,  and  a  wise  lighter 
having  learned  'tis  better  to  live  to  tight  than  to  tight  to  live.'' 
Bkltane  :    "  And  for  whom  do  ye  light  ?  " 
Bowman-  ;    "  For  him  that  pays  most,  pccunicB  obeditmt 
omnia,   brother." 

Beltane  (frowning) :    "  Money  ?    And  nought  beside  ?  " 

Bowman  (staring)  ;     "As  what,  brother  ?  " 

Beltane  :    "  The  justice  of  the  cause  wherefore  ye  fight." 

Bowman:   "Justice,  quotha— cause?  O  innocent  brother, 

what  have  such  matters  to  do  with  such  as  I  ?  See  you  now' 

thus  lieth  the  case.     You,  let  us  say,  being  a  baron  (and 

therefore  noble  !)  have  a  mind  to  a  certain  other  baron's 

castle,  or  wife,  or  both— the  which  is  more  usual,  wherefore 

ye  come  to  me,  who  am  but  a  plain  bowman  knowing  nought 

of  the  case,  and  chatter  with  mc  for  the  use  of  this  my 

body  for  so  much  money,  and  thereafter  I  shoot  my  best 

on  thy  behalf  as  in  mine  honour  bound.     Thus  have  I  fought 

both  for  and  against  Black  Ivo  throughout  the  length  and 

breadth  of  his  duchy  of  Pentavalon.     If  ye  be  minded  to 

sell  that  long  sword  o'  thine,  to  none  better  market  could  ye 

come,  for  there  be  ever  work  for  such  about  Black  Ivo  " 

Beltane  :    "  Aye,  'tis  so  I  hear." 

Bowman  :  "  Nor  shall  ye  anywhere  hnd  a  doughtier  fighter 
than  Duke  Ivo,  nor  a  leader  quicker  to  spy  out  the  vantage 
of  position  and  attack." 

Beltane  :    "  Is  he  so  lusty  a  man-at-arms  ?  " 
Bowman  :    "  With  lance,  axe.  or  sword  he  hath  nr>  matrh 
I  have  seen  him  lead  a  charge.     I  have  watched  him  fight 
afoot,  I  have  stormed  behind  him  through  a  breach,  and  I 
4 
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know  of  none  dare  cop.  w.tl.  hn.- unless  u  be  >n  P.nolepc 

Bc^rnc'?"''  '    "  ^^^'''  "''''  ^'""''^  '^-  ^^^'^"'  ''^  ^^^^^^ict  oi 
I-5mvMAN  (VLippin-  hand  to  thi,<li) :    "Xow   bv  I'a-  b'no.l 
and  bones  oi  Si.  ( WK  s,  't:.  so  i   chit  o'  the  mouth    f  .  v   k 
-Jd  M:ckHn.  an.  I  corrected  -   V.  dv  .f  th;:jr:!no".n  lt\ 

a     hands trokes-uith   axe.-ha,   tbere  Nv<,uld   be  a  swee^ 
a  .ray  mdeed~a  s.,bt  for  t!.c  eyes  of  holy  archan<^e?s 
Do.t  know  auplit  ol  Mr  Ecnedut.  O  Innocence '^  ,/nan^eJs  ! 
BiXTANli:    •'lluiveseenhim- 

shall  .uUe  tlK.  more  .,.  „k.:  .r.rl.M^J.t   dSh  -^"d^■^ 
man— a  kni-ht— a  very  paladni '  " 
Bou^^^V  :^Vho  ,l,hteth  net  for-l.ire,  Mr  Bowman  !  " 

for  1     a  e  loir  ht^ior" '       '''^'  '""''^^''^  ^'^-I^^vc-eved  Giant. 
Th.;         n       '       ,      ^'""'  '''^'  "^^^''  ^^it'^'in  hit,  Preat  keen  of 
rh  a.fuidhani  within  JJonrnc.     i:;it   an  ve  seek  emnlov  hi 
.s  out  a  poor  serxice,  where  a  man  ^haU  Tcn^eTv  harder 
knocks  than  good  broad  pieces."  ^       "^"^^^ 

BiiLT.ANE:    "And  vet,    'spite  tliv  cunnir-  a-d    ■W   thv 
warrms    tby  pm>e  ^oeth  tmpty  '  -  ""  ^ 

^h'T!''i'''"''^  i    '"  *^^''  ^"''''''  ^'r  Dove  ?  Aye.  I  told  thee  ^o  for 
;hat  1  am  by  natme  cautious-.,;-.^  Ls  est  roif^^  ^ 

gold  Pieces  anc'  in  .,,        ,    "^-^  • '^^  ^-"'t'  ^^^  ^'-hty  and  nine 

otl-i  ?: v"'^'  ','"■"?«■  "■-"'•""  ^""-""^  ri.^S  ani'-d  vers 
Aba"  a  ri^ht V„od  to™"""'."',  ^'=''==''-'^'  «^'=  ?^"^  ^^one 
fa.  again'sr'ak^her'^tackfng''.*^'^"^'  ""^'^  ^'"^^  r=ch  and 
And  how  came  Bcl,,avc  to  be  st,.rmc(f  -  " 

^ZmV^J^^TI-  '>-™^  ''^  A:,  chain  : 
u..:r,  'h°':?.°,!';!i,™,'f"H  ^  --J  'o  -  certain  ladv.  who 
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and  rare  jucl;:;ment  in  such  pn  tty  matters.  Hut  she  (and 
>he  but  a  mfrclumt'sdau-litcr!)  took  it  ill,  and  when  Duke 
Ivo's  messengers  came  t')  bear  htT  to  iiis  presence  -.av  whined 
and  struggled,  as  is  e\.r  woman's  way,  and  thereafter,  in 
the  open  street,  snatched  a  dagger  and  thereupon,  before 
her  father's  very  eyes,  did  slay  hersdf  (and  she  but  a 
merchant's  daughter  !),  whereat  some  hot-head  plucked  out 
sword  and  other  citizens  likewise,  and  of  my  lord  Duke's  mes- 
sengers there  none  escaped  save  one.  and  he  sore  wounded. 
So  Behave  city  siiut  its  gatt  s  'gainst  in\-  lord  Duke  and  set 
out  lighting-hoards  upon  its  walls.  Yet  my  lord  Duke 
battered  and  breached  it  -for  few  can  match  him  in  a  siege 
— and  stormed  it  within  three  days.  And.  by  Saint  Oiles, 
though  he  lost  the  merchant's  daughter,  methinks  he  lacked 
not  at  all.  for  the  women  of  Belsave  arc  wondrous  fair." 

The  ri..ing  sun  made  a  glory  allabout  them,  pouring  his 
beams  'twixt  mighty  trees  whose  knotted,  far-tlung  branches 
dappled  the  way  here  and  there  with  shadow  ;  but  now 
Beltane  saw  ncnight  of  it  by  reason  that  he  walked  with  head 
a-droop  and  eyes  that  stared  earthward;  moreover  his 
hands  were  clenched  and  his  lips  close  and  grim-set.  As 
for  Giles  o'  the  Bow,  he  chirruped  merrily  to  the  ass,  and 
whistled  full  melodiouslv,  mocking  a  blackbird  that  piped 
amid  the  green.  Yet  in  a  while  he  turned  to  stare  at 
Beltane,  rubbing  at  his  square,  shaven  chin  with  strong, 
brown  hn,!;ers. 

"  Forsooth,"  quoth  he.  noddin.c:.  "  thou'rt  a  lusty  fellow, 
Sir  Gentleness.  By  the  teeth  of  St.  Giles,  which  is  my  patrori 
saint,  ne'er  saw  I  a  goodlier  spread  of  shoulder,  nor  such  a 
proper  lenc:th  of  arm  to  twirl  an  axe  withal,  and  thy  legs 
like  me  well— hast  the  makir  -of  a  right  lustv  man-at-arms 
in  thee,  despite  thy  soft  and  peaceful  look  1  "' 

"  Yet  a  lover  of  peace  am  I  !  "  said  Beltane  his  head  yet 
drooping. 

"  Peace,  quotha— peace  '  Fa  ?  by  all  the  holv  sa  'ts— 
peace  !  a  soft  word  !  a  woman's  word  !  a  word  smack_  ig  of 
babes  and  milk  !  Out  upon  thee,  what  hath  a  man  with 
such  an  arm— aye.  and  legs— to  do  with  peace  ?  An  you 
vvouid,  uuw,  i  couiu  brmg  ye  to  good  service  'neath  Duke 
Ivo's  banner.  'Tis  said  he  hath  sworn,  this  year,  to  burn 
Thrasfordham  keep,  to  hang  Benedict  o'  the  Mark,  and  lay 
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mv;u';,r!l'"".'^  ''''''^'  .''"'  ^''"^'^'  ^'^'^^  ^'"-^^''^  vcl  onr.  this 
.^Tn  '^"'  ""  "'  ^''^'"  '^  '■^'^t  l.ll  I  lie  dead  or  iJlack 

willfX^i'ln^'n ''^'"'r^^'"'  ;'^'""  '^>'  ^^'^^t^^"<^  in  amaze. 

"  iJlark  Ivo-thon  '  "  l,o  rried,  and  lau-hrd  a^'ain  "  (k) 
o  ny  tend.T  youth,"  said  he,  -  methinksa  lut,-  were  bet  -r 
M  cd  to  hy  hand  than  that  ..rcat  .word  o'  thine  Now  be 
holchn^  Beltanes,d.on,y  face,  he  smiled  within  his  hand  veJ 
eyed  him  thou.htfullv  thereafter,  and  so  they  ven  w  th 
never  a  word  betwixt  then..  J^nt,  in  a  wlule  the  an  her  eU 
to_sm^n,U.ea,r  arKl  dapped  f^,^ 

of   T>     ?       1   ^       ^'  ''''•      '"^■^'""'^^  we  reach  the  fair  diuhv 

c  nco     ■    Then  'T'T'""''  >'""  "-vcnward.'  Sir    nno! 
hZ7  T<  „T''™' '''""fi  '»s  eyes  to  the  sliivcrini;  liaves  over 

cnrvi'nf'  1":  °  .  !>  ^'d''™  <-P.i«l  a  naked  f.t„-a  dou". 
cminf,.    cla«-lil..    thmi;,    shnvelled    and    liideous     and 

thcRrass  the  while  that  RrislJ,  sile,     t hi™"    u   d    ;,  ,n'd 

wh:X".r!":":';s';^;;,^;!"'-""--''^^^ 

bear  many  such  hereabouts      G.t  .,.>    ^:    !!:! J.":^:  .  '  ^'^^^ 


i 
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^'O,  prosL'iUlv  H(  Italic,  sliistiiiif^,  ii'<l  him  to  his  fort,  and, 
looking'  up.  paU'-i.i' rd.  bihikl  upon  the  ra;,'.u;t(l  breast  a 
parchment  with  tlii>  Icj^end  in  fair,  Ljuod  writing  ; 

m;  Kill. I  1)  A  i)i;i:k. 

Then  spake  Dt  Itaiir    l\\i\t  pallid  hps  : 

"  And(h>  they  haii^  un  ii  lor  kiiliii.i;  deer  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  Ave,  forsooth,  and  \e:y  propcrlv,  for,  heed  me,  your 
ra.qi;ed  ro^'ues  be  a  j)lenty,  but  a  stai,'  is  a  noble  creature, 
and  somethiii|L;  scarcer — moreover,   they  be  the  Duke's." 

"  l^)V  wliosc  ordt  r  was  this  done  r 

"  Whv,  the  par(  hment  brareth  the  badj^^e  of  Sir  Perto- 
lepe,  callfd  the  R((l.  l>ut,  look  you,  Sir  Imiocent,  no  man 
may  kill  a  dt.'cr  unli^s  he  be      gentle  blood." 

"  And  wherefore  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  the  law  !  " 

"  And  who  made  the  law  ?  " 

"  Why — as  to  that,"  (pKjth  Giles,  rubbin.c;  his  chin,  "  as 
to  that — what  mallrrs  it  to  you  or  rne  ?  Pah  !  come  away, 
le^t  1  stille  !  " 

But  now,  even  as  they  stood  thus,  out  of  the  green  came 
a  cry,  hoarse  at  lirst,  but  rising  cvt  higher  until  it  seemed 
to  till  the  world  about  and  set  the  very  leaves  a-quiver. 
Once  it  came,  and  twice,  and  so — was  gone.  Then  Beltane, 
trembling,  stooped  and  caught  up  his  long  quarter- stalf, 
and  seized  the  bowman  in  a  shaking  hand  that  yet  was 
strong,  and,  dragging  him  from  the  ass  all  in  a  moment, 
plunged  into  the  underbush  whence  the  cry  had  come. 
And,  in  a  while,  they  beheld  a  cottage  upon  whose  threshold 
a  child  lay — not  asleep,  yet  verv  still  :  and  beyond  the 
cottage,  his  back  to  a  tree,  a  great  hairy  fellow,  quarter-stalf 
in  hand,  made  play  against  hve  others  whose  steel  caps  and 
ringed  hauberks  glittered  in  the  sun.  Close  and  c\er  closer 
they  beset  the  hairy  man  who,  bleeding  at  the  shoulder, 
yet  swung  his  heavy  stall  ;  but  ever  the  glittering  pike-heads 
thrust  more  close.  Beside  th.e  man  a  woman  crouched, 
young  and  of  comely  seeming,  despite  w  ild  hair  and  garments 
torn  and  wrenched,  who  of  a  sudden,  with  anodier  loud  cry 

1     ...,4-  K^f^-^  4^u.,  1,,%;  — ,  »v,„^     «-^ ;„„  t,:.«  ...Iai,   i,„_  „i; ^^.-y 

body,  and,  in  that  moment,  her  scream  died  to  a  choking 
gasp  and  she  sank  huddled   'neath  a  pike-ti;iust.     Then 
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Then  BeUane  ZS  toTee  (  4™'^^  P™  '^  ?""''• 
against  a  tree  near  by,  .iZ-^  L^^^'  "'>°  '--" 

dead  aL'  one  soVeTnrtLtainTr";''  ''"'^""^  «"8^''  "  ™^ 

Art  surely  mad '"  nuoih   r;Vc      "  tt, 
witnes.,  l,erc  las  no  ac?™  mine'    '^  Sol  ■  '"""."  *"•  "^ 
a..y  and  hasted  swif.4.o.'d™ron,h  fte'^ref,'  '^  '""'' 

i.im : .h  Tai  ^„t"s;^ ;-  "°Th"/.'^'"-^  '"--^ 

the  woman.    Said  he        ^  "''''  ^'"'^'^     '■'  '""'y  of 

■•  Wfe   I'n  rJ',  ."""^  •■'"•"'"  '  "^^-  do  for  thee  >  " 
•■  chM  »/;  fel".;  tS' .  ^t"  •'  ;  ''"^   """    ^"ered, 

now,  the  cluld    and     I  ™  the  S' 'f "^  S"  '  h '*'' r^" ^ 
brother— and  dead  r '■  '    ""'"'<'  =""!  «''^'  and 

buflre  hai'^^^^^r^r^'btf'"  "f  '""  "'"^  '"^  -"-■ 

statf  and  muUe,  ing   ^    ?  bed      tl,''  T"'L"«,  '''^  Sreat 

at  heart,  turned  hi"™  away     '^nd   in  "thilh  *'"''■  ^'^'" 

o  the  road  once  more,  he  became  a..4re,ha/he  vT"  "'"'? 

tftrbC^-atrisI^eSzedt-f''''^™?"^ 

;;Tis  ,,;us  ha^'fnl^det  ■„^™^-Tett"d"''T'"^<'^ 
God  aidinc:  me   noVr  will  t  %-    *      ,',    "^  ^v^"^a  .      so  now, 

and  tyranny  mac^  an  end  of  ''•'  ''''  ^^^^^  ^^  -"^^  a.ain 

kissed  it,  and  ther'rft;r'ose    '^^'n,      ^' I' '''"■' ^"^  ^^  ^^^'-^''^^n. 
steel  within  the  e  hV^  .^tr  7.^,^^'""-  ^^^'^"^^'•l  ^he 

slow-footed   u.on  ut^:^'"'^''"^  '^'  ^^"S  blade  and  went. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

HOW    BELTAKF.    MELD    DISCOURSE    WITH    A    BLACK    FRIAR 


The  sun  was  high,  and  by  his  shadow  Beltane  jvidp^ed  it 
tiie  noon  liour  ;  very  hot  and  very  still  it  was,  for  tlie  wind 
Imd  died  and  leaf  and  twig  hung  motionless  as  though 
asleep.  And  presently,  as  he  went,  a  sound  stole  upon  the 
siillness.  a  sound  soft  and  beyond  all  things  pleasant  to 
hear,  the  nmrmurous  ripple  of  running  water  near  by. 
Going  aside  into  the  green,  therefore.  Beltane  came  unto  a 
brook,  and  here,  screened  from  the  sun  'neath  shady  willows, 
he  laid  hiui  down  to  drink,  and  to  bathe  face  and  hands  in 
the  cool  water. 

Now  as  he  lay  thus,  staring  sad-eyed  into  the  hurraing 
waters  of  the  brook,  there  came  to  him  the  chcking  of 
sancalled  fo  ,  and,  glancing  up,  he  beheld  one  clad  as  a 
black  friar.  A  lat  man  he  was,  joily  of  jigure  and  mightily 
round    his  nose  was  bulbous,  and  he-  had  a  drooping  lip. 

"  Poace  be  unto  thee,  my  son  !  "  quoth  he,  breathing 
short  and  loud,  "  an  evil  day  for  a  fat  man  who  hath  been 
most  basely  bereft  of  a  goodly  ass — holy  Saint  Dunstan, 
how  I  gasp  !  "  and  putting  back  the  cowl  from  his  tonsured 
crowTi.  he  putied  out  liis  cheeks  and  mopped  his  face. 
"  Hcarkce  now,  good  youth,  hath  there  passed  thee  by  ever 
a  ribald  in  an  escalloped  hood — an  unhallowed,  long-legged, 
scurvy  archer-knave  astride  a  fair  white  ass.  my  son  ?  " 

"Truly,"  nodded  Beltane,  "  wc  parted  company  scarce 
an  hour  since."'  ^ 

The  friar  sat  him  down  in  the  shade  of  the  willows,  and, 
mo      jd  his  face  again  ;    quoth  he  ; 

"  Now  m  /  the  curse  of  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict, 
Saint  ("uthbcrt,  and  Saint  Dominic  light  upon  him  for  a  lewd 
..Tlow,  a  clapper-claw,  a  thieving  dog  who  hath  no  regard  for 
Holy  Church — forsooth,  a  most  \-icious  rogue,  monstmum 
hHlla  lirtutc  rcJcirf-^iiini  a  rilit^  !  " 

"  Good  friar,  thy  tongue  is  something  harsh,  methinks. 

small  ass  I  " 


sighinj: 


*  1  •  1    f     I  »  'I     ! 


T>-^  '^  *-»  T  • 


v^iivi   mIz   av/1    vjii\ 
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The  friar  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and  sighed  • 

.r,^    4         ^  ^°°^^y  ""'''  "^y  SO"'  a  fair  and  gentle  beast 
and  of  an  easy  gait,  and  I  am  one  that  loveth  not  to  trfo  t 
m  the  dust.     Moreover,  'twas  the  property  of  Holy  Chu  fh 
To  take  from  thy  fellow  is  evil,  to  steal  from  thy  lord  i 
worse    but  to  ravish  from  Holy  Church-;^^.   'tis  sacr 

Deyond  all  hope  of  redemption  !    So  now  do  I  consicn  von 
areher-knaye  to  the  lowest  pit  of  Aeheron-k'n"^  ^^ 
amcu  !    Yet,  my  son.  here,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven    is  1 
treasure  the   rogue   hath    overlooked,  a  pasty  most  rarelv 
seasoned  that  l  had  thisday  from  my  lord's  o Jn  Tble     'jl 
something  small  for  two.  alack!  and  V'et-stay-whocome3'' 
Now,  hftmg  his  head,  Beltane  beheld  a^.an    ben^  and 
ragged    who  crept  towards  them  on  a  stick  •  his' face    low 
stooped,  vvas  hid  'neath  long  and  matted  hair '  bu    his  tatteT; 
plainly    showed   the  hideous  nakedness  of  hmbs  n  nched 
and  shrunken  by  famine,  while  about  his  neck  was  f  heaw 
iron  collar  such  as  all  serfs  must  needs  wear      Beinc  coZ 

And  now,  beneath  the  tangled  hair.  Beltane  behdd  a  livid 
face  in  whose  pale  oval  the  eyeless  sockets  glowed  fira 
and  red  ;  moreover,  he  saw  that  the  man's  nVht  arm  L^hnf 
a  mutilated  stump,  whereat  Beltane  shiveS  aid  bov^. 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  closed  his  eyes  '  ^ 

TroiTye^l^^nll^Jer^-^^^^thou.    S^^ 

Hereupon  the  blind  man  fell  upon  his  knees  : 
Holy  father,     he  groanei,  clasping  his  withered  arms 
upon  his  gaunt  breast.  "  good  Friar  Gui^  die  o  hunger  aTd 
me  lest  I  perish.      Tis  true  I  am  outlaw,  and  no  man  n^av 

gTtlfchr-rard^mrf'^^  '''''''^''  ^^^  ^   ^    -^O 

that"a°rP  Lnf  ""^   ^^'  ^''^'u  "  ^'''■^  ^^  ^P^^^^  ^^^^  name  ye 
that  arc  breaker  of  laws  human  and  divine    ye  that  are 

murderer,  dare  ye  lift  those  bloodv  hands  to  heavt^  p  " 

Holy  sir.     quoth  Beltane    "  hn  hath  K.,f  ^„^.  t  _._ 

you  now,  give  him  to  eat."     '  ^'^ '  '  ^'"^ 
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"  Feed  an  outlaw  !  Art  mad,  young  sir  ?  Feed  a  murderer, 
a  rogue  banned  by  Holy  Church,  a  serf  that  hath  raised  hand 
'gainst  his  lord  ?  He  should  have  hanged  when  the  witch 
his  daughter  burned,  but  that  Sir  Pcrtolepe,  with  most  rare 
mercy,  gave  to  the  rogue  his  life." 

"  But,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  left  him  to  starve — 'tis  a  death 
full  as  sure  yet  slower,  methinks.     Come,  let  us  feed  him." 

"  I  tell  thee,  fond  youth,  he  is  excommunicate.  Wouldst 
have  me  contravene  the  order  of  Holy  Church  ?   Go  to  !  " 

Then  my  Beltane  put  his  hand  within  his  pouch  and,  taking 
thence  a  goldpiece,  held  it  out  upon  his  palm  ;  said  he  : 

"  Friar,  I  will  buy  the  half  of  thy  pasty  of  thee  !  " 

Hereupon  Friar  Gui  stared  from  the  gold  to  the  pasty, 
and  back  again. 

"  So  much  !  "  quoth  he,  round-eyed.  "  Forsooth,  'tis  a 
noble  pasty,  and  yet — nay,  nay,  tempt  me  not — retro, 
Saihanas  !  "  and,  closing  his  eyes,  he  crossed  himself.  Then 
Beltane  took  out  other  two  gold  pieces  and  set  them  in  the 
bUnd  man's  bony  hand,  saying  : 

"  Take  these  three  gold  pieces  and  buy  you  food,  and 
thereafter " 

"  Gold  !  "  cried  the  blind  man,  "  gold  !  Now  the  saints 
keep  and  bless  thee,  young  sir,  sweet  Jesu  love  thee  ever  !  " 
and  fain  would  he  have  knelt  to  kiss  my  Beltane's  feet.  But 
Beltane  raised  him  up  with  gentb  hand,  speaking  him 
kindly,  as  thus  : 

"  Tell,  now,  I  pray  you,  how  came  ye  to  slay  ?  " 

"  Stay  !  stay  !  "  cried  Friar  Gui.  "  Bethink  thee,  good 
youth — so  much  gold,  'tis  a  very  fortune  !  With  so  much, 
masses  might  be  sung  for  his  wretched  soul.  Give  it,  therefore, 
to  Holy  Church,  so  shall  he,  peradventure,  attain  Paradise." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Beltane,  "  I  had  rather  he,  of  a 
surety,  attain  a  full  belly,  sir  friar."  Then,  turning  his 
back  upon  the  friar.  Beltane  questijned  the  bhnd  man 
again,  as  thus  : 

"  Tell  me,  an  ye  will,  how  ye  came  to  shed  blood  ?  "  and 
the  outlaw,  kneeling  at  Beltane's  feet  answered  with  bowed 
head  : 

"  Noble  sir,  I  had  a  daughter,  and  she  w-as  young  and 
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bear  hex  to  my  lord.     Hut  she  cried  to  me,  and  I,  forgetting 
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tiJv  Lh  K     '"^"■'""■'1  i>y  claiiRhtcr  witch      And    when 

heav-y  upon  me  "  "     '^  '^  '">'  ^'"  ^'^ry 

you  :.,  „.,e  and  „e,  ^.U^.U^'::^'^,,^ ll^^'li:^^ 

.,xin  ^:;:  S;:;;?^J:!"^^''^  ■'■>'  '^^--^  -i.  '""in,,  c.cpt 
as,,  i';;-  l;.o:v!;pof.Lr",',;"i,dT'."'  '^^^^-^y-^^'^ 

tlui  nw  bodv""'  "■""'""  ^"-  ^o"'^  -"  "»«>  =Wne  upon 

i-KlAt:  :    ••  Ha  !    tl.oii  art  a  menace  to  the  state  " 
s.a'Jj^t-ni.;.'."  ^■'•^"  '  '^^''  '  ^-y  <'"".  '■■'^vhiles  thi. 

I-RiAR  :   "  Thou  art  cither  ro.jjuc  or  fool  »  " 

?^^"^^^  .^  ;;  ^V^"    thou  hast  thv  choir;  •' 
fooir  ;:^L_^;"  '  •    '^''^  '^'^y  --'^  -  f"il  of  rogues  and 

Beltane  :    "  And  friars!  " 

BeI^^;'.''^  a:  ■;!;J^r -V'^-^^-^  ^'^  ^^-  -etched  world.-' 

BEu:K;;'^'And'ar^""''"^^^^*'^^^^^^^^ 

Jtom^  -  "/)■''■  "'"''^^  ''''  ^'^  ^  ^'^^^^  '"  that  ^va^•  as  the 
cu>tom   i>.    for   vour   reverent   cat.  r   be"elt(>i],    ■/ r  ? 

pray-er.  The  whicl,  rnindctli  m.  I  'row  ui  n  1  ''"^ 
v-ill  I  forego  nnpctite  and  vi.Id  kcv  da^f"  "nf  f  T' 
two  of  thv  .^-id  Pieces       An.^    l.'^..'.''^':"'.^  ^^^t>'  ^"'  but 
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Beltane  :  "  That  same  lord  that  showed  mercy  on 
yonder  poor,  maimed  wretch  ?     Know  you  him  ?  " 

Fkiar  :  "  In  very  sooth,  and  'tis  a  potent  lord  that  holdeth 
me  in  some  esteem,  a  most  Christian  kni;:;ht " 

Eeltane  :  "  That  ravisheth  the  defenceless  !  Whose 
hands  be  foul  with  the  blood  of  innocence." 

Fkiar:  "How — how?  'Tis  a  goodly  lord  who  giveth 
bounteously  to  Holy  Church." 

Beltane  :    "  Who  stealcth  from  the  poor." 

FrL'\r  :  "  Stealeth  !  Holy  Saint  Dunstan,  dare  ye  speak 
thus  of  so  great  a  lord — a  son  of  the  Church,  a  companion 
of  our  noble  Duke  ?  Steal,  forsooth  !  The  poor  have  nought 
to  steal !  " 

Beltane  :    "  They  have  their  Hves." 

Frl.r  :  "  Not  so,  they  and  their  Uves  are  their  lord's, 
'tis  so  the  law  and " 

Beltane  :   "  Whence  came  this  law  ?  " 

F"riar  :    "  It  came,  youth — it  came — aye,  of  God  !  " 

Beltane  :    "  Say  rather  of  the  devil !  " 

Frlar  :  "  Holy  Saint  Michael — 'tis  a  blasphemous  youth  ! 
Never  heard  ears  the  like  o'  this." 

Beltane  :    "  Whence  cometh  poverty  and  famine  ?  " 

Frlar  :  "  'Tis  a  necessary  evil  !  Doth  it  not  say  in  Holy 
Writ,  '  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you  '  ?  " 

Beltane  :  "  Aye,  so  shall  ye  ever — until  the  laws  be 
amended.     So  needs  must  men  starve  and  starve." 

Frlar  :  "  There  be  worse  things  !  And  these  serfs  be 
born  to  starve,  bred  up  to  it,  and  'tis  better  to  starve  here 
than  to  perish  hereafter ;  better  to  purge  the  soul  by  lack  of 
meat  tlian  to  make  of  it  a  fetter  of  the  soul  !  " 

"  Fxcellently  said,  holy  sir!  "  quoth  Beltane,  stooping 
of  a  sudden.  "  But  for  this  pasty,  now,  'tis  a  somewhat 
solid  fetter,  meseemeth,  so  now  do  1  free  thee  of  it — thus  '  " 
So  saying,  my  Beltane  dropped  the  pasty  into  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  brook,  and  thereafter  took  up  his  statt.  "  Sir 
friar,"  said  he,  "  behold,  to-day  is  thy  soul  purged  of  a 
pasty  against  the  Day  of  Judgment  !  " 

Then  Beltane  went  on  beside  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
brook,  but  above  its  plash  and  murraiir  rose  the  deep-toned 
maledictions  of  Friar  Gui. 


CHAPTER    IX 

WHERELV   IS   SOME   ACCOUNT  OF  Tin:    FHILOSOPHY  O^   FOLLY 
AND    THE    WISDOM    OF   A    FOOL 

As  the  day  advanced  the  sun  grew  ever  hotter  •  birds 
chirped  drowsily  from  hedge  and  thicket,  and  the  warm 
stdl  air  was  full  of  the  slumberous  drone  of  a  myriad  unseeii 
wings.  Iherefore  Beltane  sought  the  deeper  shade  of  the 
W  n;  f  f  ;,^^^^\"^  the  chance  of  roving  thief  or  lurking 
^ru?  "''''■'''^  ""  devious  course  by  reason  of  the  under^ 

.Now   as  he  walked   him   thus,    within   the  cool    green 
twilight,    watchful   of   eye   and    with   heavy    quarter^statf 
poised  upon  his  shoulder,  he  presently  heard  the  music  of 
a  pipe,  now  very  mournful  and  sweet,  anon  breaking  into 
a  merry  lilt  full  of  rippling  trills  and  soft,  bubbling  notes 
most  pleasant  to  be  heard.     Wherefore  he  went  aside  and 
thub,  led  by  the  music,  beheld  a  jester  in  his  motley  lying 
a-sprawl  beneath  a  tree.    A   long-legged  knave  was"  he 
pinched  and  something  doleful  of  visage    yet  with  nuick' 
bright  eyes  that  laughed  'neath  sombre  brows   Tnd  aT  de 
upcurving  mouth  ;  upon  his  escalloped  cape  and  Haunting 
cock  s-comb  were  many  little  belis  that  rang  a  silvery  chime 
as,_up-s  arting  to  his  elbow,  he  greeted  my  Beltane  thus 
Hail,  noble,  youthful  sir,  and  of  thv  sweet  and  gracious 

belly  lacketh.  and  thou  art  a  fool  i  "  ^ 

"And  wherefore?"    questioned  Beltane,   leaning    him 
upon  his  quarter-staff.  ^ 

Jf."  ^T  ^lY""?  T'''^^  reasonable  reasons,  sweet  sir  as  thus  • 
item   for  that  the  sun  burneth ;  item,  my  belly  is  empty' 

?o1on?'  W'  ^"^r\'^''"  ">'  ''"'''''  J^'P^-  -t  hither  come 
to  oily.  So  I  a  fool ,  do  greet  thee,  fool,  and  welcome  the. 
to  this  my  pclace  of  ease  and  pleasaunce,  where  an  ye  be 
minded  to  list  to  the  folly  of  a  rarelv  foolish  fool  /will 
with  foolish  jape  and  quip,  befool  thy  mind  to  minh  and 
mSl^licV •"'  ^"  ^  ^^^  '''''  '^^^^hinks.  and  something 
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Quoth  Beltane,  sighing : 

"  'Tis  a  sad  world,  and  very  sorrowful  !  " 

"  Nay — 'tis  a  sweet  world,  and  very  joyful — for  such  as 
have  eyes  to  see  withal." 

"To  see  ?  "  quoth  Beltane,  frowning,  "  this  day  have  I 
seen  a  dead  man  a-swing  on  a  tree,  a  babe  dead  beside  its 
cradle,  and  a  woman  die  upon  a  spear  !  All  day  have  I 
breathed  an  air  befouled  by  nameless  evil,  whithersoever  I  go 
needs  must  I  walk  'twixt  Murdci  and  Shame!  ' 

"  Then  look  ever  before  thee,  so  shalt  see  neither." 

"  Yet  will  they  be  there  !  " 

"  Yet  doth  the  sun  shine  in  high  heaven,  so  must 
these  things  be  till  God  and  the  saints  shall  mend  them. 
But  if  thou  must  needs  be  doleful,  go  make  thee  troubles 
(A  thine  own,  but  leave  the  woes  of  this  wide  world  to 
God  !  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Beltane,  shaking  his  head,  "  how  if  God 
leave  these  things  to  thee  and  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  methinks  the  world  must  wag  as  it  will. 
Yet  must  we  repine  therefore  ?  Out  upon  thee  for  a  sober, 
long-legged,  doleful  wight.  Now,  hark'ee  !  Here  sit  I — a 
fool,  mark  these  bells !  And  a  hungry  fool  !  A  penniless 
fool !  A  fool  who  hath,  this  day,  been  driven  forth  of  my 
lord's  presence  with  blows  and  cruel  ipes.  And  where- 
fore ?  'Twas  for  setting  a  bird  fre<  i  i\  cage — a  small 
matter,  methinks,  though  there  be  oirds — and  birds,  but 
mum  for  that  !  Yet  do  I  grieve  and  sigh,  therefore,  O 
doleful  long-shanks  ?  Not  so — fte  on't !  1  blow  away  my 
sorrows  through  the  music  of  this  my  little  pipe,  and,  lying 
here,  set  my  wits  a-dancing,  and  lo !  I  am  a  duke,  a  king,  a 
very  god  !  I  create  me  a  world  wherein  is  neither  hunger 
nor  stripes,  a  world  of  joy  and  laughter,  for,  blessed  within 
his  dreams,  even  a  fool  may  walk  with  gods  and  juggle  with 
the  stars  !  " 

"  Aye,"  nodded  Beltane,  "  but  how  when  he  awake  ?  " 

"  Why,  then,  messire,"  laughed  the  fellow,  leaping  ninioly 
to  his  feet,  '"  why,  then,  doth  he  ask  alms  of  thee,  as  thus  : 
Prithee,  most  noble  messire,  of  thy  bounty  show  kindness  to 
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and  spare  not ;  so  may  thy  lady  prove  kind,  thy  wooing 
prosper,  and  love  strengthen  thee." 
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Now  when  the  jester  spake  of  love,   my  Behane  ma^f 
ncvci.  sigh  amam  and  shake  a  doleful  head  "^ 

love:'tth;nJ:'  '"■  '■  ^^•'^'''"  -^  ^^^-^^"  b-o  Pl-e  fur 


HeiL'ho  ! 


si':hed    the   jester,    "  thy   verv    look   d, 


th 


Su^;  ■■'    "'"'"  '-""   ^"^    ^"-"y  '"'-    th,s    sorrolvlui 

'■  Ha,  wliat  would  ye  then,  fond  youth  ^  " 
in«  i.Sm-Ts'if  '""'  "'™  '>'"^'"  ^^'^  Beltane,  dench- 

grave-visaged.  youthful  fool !    I  tell  th^e  7is  o^ Iv  h  ; 
and  good  fellowship  can  mend  thi    w  Niched  w^rMaZ 
there  ,s  nought  so  lacking  in  humour  as  a  s«wd-unie«^t 
be  your  p^atuig  priest  or  mumblin-  monk      A^„„ 

burn  and  hang  and  rack  the  defenceless"  ^  ^'^ 

Aye,  iMr  Gravity."  nodded  tl  <-  jester  "  h„f  fK«  ru  u 
IS  paramount  ever -set  the  Pon-  Ki.  '  .  the  Church 
a  reed,  and  kin.s  would  liv  h'ir^L  •:'A":f_^.°/  '^'^  "P^n 
and,  nndmg  no  time  or  lusuJ/warrin^'l^yiH^TZin  '^' 
swords  rust,  and  w.t  grow  keen.    And^^riook  ;;u;t:et 
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sharper  than  sword,  lauehtcr  is  i:  ore  enduring  than  blows, 
and  he  who  siniteth,  sniiteth  only  f'T  lack  of  wit.  So,  an 
you  would  have  a  happy  world,  lay  by  that  great  sword  and 
bitake  thee  to  a  little  pipe,  toaeh  men  to  laui^h  and  so  forget 
their  woes.  Learn  wisdom  of  a  fool,  as  thus  :  'Tis  better 
to  live  and  laugh  and  beget  thy  kind  than  to  perish  by  the 
s\v(^rd  or  to  dangle  from  a  tree.  }lere  now  is  advice,  and  in 
this  advice  thy  life,  thus  in  giving  thee  advice  so  do  I  give 
iliee  thy  life.  And  I  am  hungry.  And  in  ihy  purse  is  money 
wherewith  even  a  fool  inii^ht  come  by  food.  And  Youth  is 
generous  !  And  thou  art  verv  young  !  Come,  sweet  youthful 
messire,  how  much  for  thy  life — and  a  fool's  advice  ?  " 

Then  Beltane  smiled,  and,  taking  out  one  of  his  three 
remaining  gold  }neces,  jnit  it  in  the  jester's  hand. 

■'  1-are  thee  well,  go'  d  fool,"  said  he,  "  I  leave  thee  to 
thy  dreams,  God  send  they  be  very  fair." 

■'  Gold  !  "  cried  the  jester,  spinning  the  coin  upon  his 
thumb,  "  ha,  now  do  I  dream  indei;d,  may  thy  waking  be 
ever  as  joyous.  Farewell  to  thee,  thou  kind,  sweet,  youth- 
ful fool,  and  if  thou  must  hang  some  day  on  a  tree,  may  every 
leaf  voice  small  prayers  for  thy  gentle  soul !  " 

So  saying,  the  jester  nodded,  waved  aloft  his  bauble,  and 
skipped  away  among  the  trees.  But  as  Beltane  went, 
pondering  the  jester's  saying,  the  drowsy  stillness  was 
sliivered  by  a  sudden,  loud  cry,  followed  thereafter  by  a 
clamour  of  fierce  shouting  ;  therefore  Beltane  paused,  and, 
tuniing,  beheld  the  jester  himself,  who  ran  very  fleetly,  yet 
with  three  lusty  fellows  in  close  pursuit. 

■  Messire,"  panted  the  jester,  wild  of  eye  and  with  a 
trickle  of  blood  upon  his  pallid  face,  "  O  sweet  sir — let 
them  not  slay  me  !  " 

Xow  while  he  spake,  and  being  yet  some  way  off,  he 
tripped  and  fell,  and,  as  he  lay  thus,  the  foremost  of  his 
pursuers,  a  powerful,  red- faced  man,  leapt  towards  him, 
whirling  up  his  quarter-stafr  to  smite  ;  but,  in  that  moment. 
Beltane  leapt  also  and  took  the  blow  upon  his  start  and  swung 
it  aloft,  yet  stayed  the  blow,  and,  bestriding  the  prostrate 
jester,  spake  soft  and  gentle,  on  this  wise  : 

VjiCv;.ii;Q     f-J     t;;->,-_,     i-^-ivc-.,    av,ii---vv  i  ii y     i  .,-»i    »a-_w    iir»s.ixl 

me  well ;  let  us  talk  together." 
But  hereupon,  as  the  red-faced  man  fell  back,  starin?  in 
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tZlVtrLtr  ''^  '""  --P--n-^-  ai^eit  pant.ng  and 
thecY'-''^'  ^^''^'''"  ''"''^  °"''  "  '^''^^'  '^'''  ^^""^^  withstand 

fhr^."^  ^^^f,'  °"'y  f^^-r^^'J.  vvMles  Beltane  smiled  upon  the 
three,  gentle-eyed,  but  with  heavy  quarter-statt  poised 
hghtly  in  practised  hand   quoth  he  •  ^ 

"  Lnough  !  "  growled  red-faced  Roger.  "  Sir  PertolcDe's 
foresters  we  be;  give  us  yon  scurvy  fool  then  thTwe  r^av 
hang  him  out  oUiand."  ,  >-ii-..  we  may 

"  Nay,"  answered  Beltane.  "  first  let  us  reason  together 

let  us  hark  to  the  wisdom  of  l-^olly  and  grow  wise— '      ' 

Ha,  Roger  !       cried  one  of  the  men,  "  tap  me  this  tall 

rogue  on  his  golden  mazzard  !  "  ^  ^  " 

,.''^^'"  said  Beltane,  "  the  fool  shall  charm  thv  souls  to 
kindliness  with  his  pipe ■'  liiy  soui^  to 

tail'  SS'ke^Wlio'/"''^  '^'  '""^"^  ^''''''''  "  ^Plit  me  this 
lau  talker  s  yellow  sconce,  now  '  " 

''Come."  growled  Roger,   threatening  of  mien    "yield 
us  the  fool,  'tis  an  arrant  knave  hath  angered  his  lord  ^- 

What  matter  for  that,"  said  Beltane,  "  so  he  hath  not 
w/th  ^:"  ^1- K^r^  ""^-  y'  ^'  h^^^tv  fellows  ani  have 
the  dev'l  ?  "^^  '  ^'  '°"'^''  '^"  "^^'  ^^°^''^°"g  -'"  ye  serve 

''  A^'!'-     ^/'^i*^,^  ^^^'^  ^"  *h'^  '     ^^'e  serve  no  devil  -  " 
the  ill  hTreabout^.^.^"^'  "  ^'^^^^  ''''  ^^"  ^^  ^-^^^'^P^ 

a  In^'S  I'l  Z'^"^  ^'^^^  ?°Ser.  aghast.  And,  falling  back 
a  sep  he  gaped  in  amaze  from  Beltane  to  his  gaping  fdlows 

Devil  forsooth!"  he  gasped.  "Aha  I've  seen  ma^v 
a  man  hang  for  less  than  this- "  '  ""^"^ 

"True,"  sighed  Beltane,  "men  hang  for  small  matters 
here  in  Pentayalon  and  to  hang  is  an  ev^fdeath.^ethrnks  f'' 
u-.frh;/.J  nodded  Black  Roger,  grim-smihng.  "I've 
watched  them  kick  a  fair,  good  while  h«fi-rc  •  " 

r.f,^^^  '  u  ^"edj^eltane,  his  eyes  widening." ''those  hands 
of  thine,  behke,  have  hanged  a  man  ere  this  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  many  a  score.  Oho  !  folk  know  Black  Roger's 
name  hereabouts.  1  carry  ever  a  imose  at  my  girdle  here — 
behold  it  !  "  and  he  showed  a  coil  of  rope  that  swung  at  his 
b.'lt. 

N(nv,  looking  from  the  man's  grim  features  to  tins  mur- 
derous cord,  Beltane  blenched  and  shivered,  whereat  Black 
Roger  laughed  aloud,  and  ])ointed  a  scornhil  linger  : 

"  Look'ee,  'tis  fair,  good  rope  this,  and  well-tried,  and 
shall  bear  even  thy  great  carcase  sweetly— aye,  sweetly " 

"  How— would'st  hang  me  also?  "  said  Beltane  faintly, 
and  the  heavy  quarter-statt  sagged  in  his  loosened  grip. 

"  Hang  thee— aye.  Thou  didst  withstand  us  with  this 
fool,  th(Mi  hast  dared  miscall  our  lord— we  be  all  witnesses 
to  it.     So  now  will  we " 

Ijut— swift  as  hghtning-flash.  Beltane's  long  (luarter-staft 
whirled  and  fell,  and,  for  all  his  hood  of  mail.  Black  Roger 
threw  wide  his  arms,  and,  staggering,  fell  upon  his  face  and 
so  lay;  tlion,  herce  and  grim,  Jieltane  had  lea})t  upon  the 
other  two,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  rattle  and  thud  of 
\icious  blows. 

But  these  foresters  were  riglit  lusty  felli)ws,  and  they, 
together,  beset  my  Beltane  so  furiously,  right  and  left,  that 
he  perforce  gave  back  'neath  their  swift  and  grievous  blows, 
and,  being  over-matched,  turned  and  betook  him  to  his 
heels;  whereat  they,  incontinent,  pursued  with  loud  gibes 
and  tierce  laughter.  But  on  ran  Beltane  up  the  glade  very 
lleetly,  yet  watchful  of  eye,  until,  seeing  one  had  outstripped 
his  fellow,  he  checked  his  going  somewhat,  stumbUng  as  one 
that  is  spent,  whereat  the  forester  shouted  the  louder  and 
came  on  amain.  Then  did  my  cunning  Beltane  leap  aside 
and,  leaping,  turned  and  smote  the  fellow  clean  and  true 
upon  the  crown,  and,  laughing  to  see  him  iall,  ran  in  upon 
the  other  forester  with  whirhng  quarter-staff.  Now  this 
fellow,  seeing  himself  stand  alone,  stayed  not  to  abide  the 
onset,  but,  turning  about,  made  oft  into  the  green.  Then 
Beltane  leaned  him,  panting,  upon  his  start,  what  time  the 
fcdlen  man  got  him  unsteadily  to  his  legs  and  limped  after 
his  comrade  ;  as  for  the  jester,  he  was  gone  long  since,  only 
Black  Roger  lay  upon  his  face  and  gioaued  iaiiiliy,  ever  and 
anon.  Wherefore  came  Beltane  and  stood  above  him  as  one 
in  thought,  and,  seeing  him  begin  to  stir,  took  from  him  his 
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sword  and  coilof  rope,  and,  loosing,- off  his  sword-belt   thrrr 

;;  Master."  said  he  hoarsely.  "  uhat  would  ye  >  " 
^^  I  would  do  to  thee  as  thou  hast  done  to  others  " 
riarif;  nie  ? 

nrrk^^asVt]?'r''' ^^'''^"^'  'J^^'  '^^'^'^'^'  '^''  ^"^^^-  -bout  his 
nr(  k,  ^ast  the  rope  across  a  branch 

•'  .Master,  how  sl^all  my  death  j^roiit  thee  >  " 

sin,  IH:^"^'  ''""  '^  ^'"  '^'^''^'^  -'^^  ^'-y  --J  l<now  less  of 

"  Master,"   .aid   Black   Roger,    stoopinr^   to  wipe  sweat 
frorn  b^.cc  wUh  fettered  hands,  "  I  Lv^.  st.::^ r^!::^ 

Hut  IJeltane  lauched  with  pallid  lips,  and    pullir-  unor 
•  Ma^tc^'f '^  ^J^^k  Ro,er,  choking   to  nis^'  ^  '^"" 

^^  Master,     he  gasped  "  show  a  httle  merry - ' 

hast  ever  shown  mercy  to  any  man-speak  mo  h  ue  ^  " 

,,  Alack  !— no,  master  !    And  yet "  ' 

"  flow  then  shall  ve  expect  mercy  ?  Thon  ha^f  t^„.„*  .  , 
hanged  and  rayished  the  iefcncelesr,  so  r^ "w  'S  be  n  x'Jd 
of  It  for  thee,  yet-0  mark  me  this-thy  name  hal  W 
on  accursed  m  memory  long  after  tl.ou'rt  bZ/'pcor  j  "  t 

Aye,  there  be  many  ahye  to  curse  lilack  Rc.ger  1  v  n^^ 
and  many  dead  to  curse  me  when  I'm  deid  vSr-o^  '^' 
soul  shall  hnd  small  mercy  heritor  'meth^d's^hr I 
never  thought  on  this!  •■'  "Jt.i[...iKi— i^a,    1 

"  Thou  had' St  a  mother " 

a  lac^^^A^r  ^^'^  f""'^"^  ^'''  ^"'  ^  ^itch  vhen  I  was  brt 
llf^  J/      T'  ^'^  ^'"^  f'^^  1^^"^^^  nien    vet  I  w^s  n'v 
lord  s  chief  verdererand  diu  but  as  my  lord  comir  .'^ed  " 
^^  A  man  hath  choice  of  good  or  evil'"  ' 

Aye.     So  now,  an  I  must  die-I  must  •  but  O  m-i.t^r 
sav  a  nraver  for  tt,^__^..  „;_.  ,•        _     .  ^  '  "^^'  ^^  master, 

D    a."i,  ",,  '      '"      "'J   '""-'  i"-^  vK-.i'y  iicavy ." 

out  beltane,  trembling   nuIi^H  vnrir.  +v. 
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t'lo  rope,  the  {(^rcst(  r  ft  !1,  and,  wlnlo  ho  lay  ;^a-,j)iii^,  Ucltano 
stooprd  and  loosed  tlu  roj  e  from  hi"^  neck. 

"  \\  Int  now  -'  "  groaiud  the  forester,  vvild-cycd  ;  "  sweet 
J>-^u— ah,  torture  me  rot ! 

"Take  baek  I'lV  life."  said  Beltane;  "and  I  prav  (roA 
tliat  lunceforti,  thou  shalt  make  of  it  better  use,  and  live 
to  aid  thy  f.llows,  so  shall  they  niayliaj)  some  day  eonie  to 
bless  thy  memory." 

'i1).en  Black  Koj:er.  coming  feebly  to  his  kne.s  looked 
about  him  as  one  that  wakes  upon  a  new  world,  and  lifted 
wide  eyes  from  ^'reen  earth  to  eloudless  sky. 

"  I  o  live  !  "  quoth  he.  "  to  live  !  "  An(i  so,  with  sudden 
gesture,  stooped  his  head  to  hide  his  face  'ncrath  twitching 
hrgers. 

Hereupon  Beltane  smiled,  gentle-eyed,  yd  spake  not, 
and,  ti.'rning,  caught  up  hi.;  stati  and  went  softly  upon  his 
v/ay,  leaving  Black  Roger  the  foresti-r  yet  upon  his  knees. 
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CIIAPTKR  X 

HOW  BELT...WE  MADE  COMRADE  OSK    BLACK  ROGER  THAT 

\\'AS  A  HANGMAN 

The  sun  was  low  what  time  Beltane  came  to  a  shrine  that 

ui  for;; :  \'i:r' ,-^-^'  --  ^  ^-^^  ^-nit  by  son^piou 

soul  lor  the  lest  and  rcncshment  of  wearied  travellers- 
fdl  with'.''"  ""',  'rV'^'  ^P^'"^'  ^^-  -hi^-^^  bubbhng  up 
rock  by  those  same  kmdiy  hands      Here  Beltane  sti vpH  nnH 
when  he  had  drunk  h.s'liU,  laid  h,m  down Tn    K 
^hade,  and,  settm^r  his  cloak  beneath  liis  head    dLp  te  his 
1  unger.  presently  fell  asleep.     When  he  awoke^lu  sun  w' 
down  and  the  world  was  become  a  place  of  n  ystery  Tnd 
gloommg  shadow      A  bird  called  plaintively  afar  offTn  the 
dusk,  the  spring  bubbled  softl,  near  by  ;  but  sa4  for  this   ? 
deep  silence  brooded  over  alHhings.^  Abo;'  the  g  oom'o'f 

O  hangman/    said  he,  "  where  is  thy  noose  p^' 
abfsid   ^^''  q-adedand  hung  his  head,  and  spake  with  eyes 

"  Master  I  burned  it.  together  with  my  badge  of  service  " 
_^  And  what  would  ye  here  ?  '  service, 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  mastcrless  man  henceforth    fnr  or.  t   i, 

"And  fear  ye  death  '  " 

tLcrc  DC  inc.r.v  rnfrh.^c-^  ^,..1   r ,         ..>   ^'-'^'  ^^^  — 


tLc.c  be  inar.y  notches- and  every  notch  a  life. 
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So  now. 
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for  every  life  these  hands  have  taken  do  I  vow  to  save  a  hfe, 
an  it  may  be  so,  and  for  everv  hfe  saved  would  1  cut  away 
a  notch  until  my  belt  be  smooth  again  and  my  soul  the 
hghi-er." 

"  Why  come  ye  to  me.  Black  Roger  ?  " 

"  1< or" that  this  dav,  at  dire  peril,  I  saw  thee  save  a  fool, 
master.  So  now  am"  I  come  to  thee  to  be  thy  man  hence- 
forth   to  follow  and  serve  thee  while  life  remain." 

"  \Vhy  look  now,"  quoth  Beltane,  "  mine  shall  be  a  hard 
scr\'icc  and  a  dangerous,  for  1  have  mighty  wrongs  to  set 

aright."  ^     ■,  .. 

"  Ha  '  belike  thou  art  under  some  vow  also,  master  .'' 

"  Aye  verily,  nor  will  I  rest  until  it  be  accomplished  or 
I  am  slain.  For,  mark  this,  lonely  am  I,  with  enemies  a 
many  and  strong,  yet  >)ecause  of  my  vow  needs  must  I  smite 
them  hence  or  perish  .a  the  adventure.  Thus,  he  that  com- 
panies with  me  mr^st  go  ever  by  desperate  ways,  and  'tis 
like  enough  Death  shall  meet  him  in  the  road." 

"  Master,"  quoth  Black  Roger,  "  this  day  have  ye  shown 
me  death,  yet  given  me  new  hfe,  so  beseech  thee  let  me  serve 
thee  henceforth  and  aid  thee  in  this  thy  vow." 

Now  hereupon  Beltane  smiled  and  reached  forth  his  hand  ; 
then  Black  Roger,  falling  upon  his  knee,  touched  the  hand 
to  lip  and  forehead,  and  heart,  taking  him  for  his  lord  hence- 
forthi  and  spake  the  oath  of  fealty  ;  but  when  he  would  have 
lisen,'  Beltane  stayed  him :  ,  ,    ,    a- 

"  What  Black  Roger,  thou  hast  sworn  fealty  and  oocdi- 
cncc  to  me— new  swear  me  this  to  God  :  to  hold  ever,  and 
abide  by,  thy  word  ;  to  show  mercy  to  the  distressed,  and 
to  shield' the  helpless  at  all  times." 

And  when  he  had  sworn  Black  Roger  rose  bnght-cyed 

and  eager : 

"  Lord  "  said  he,  "  whither  do  we  go  ?  " 

"  Now,"  quoth  Beltane,  "  show  me  where  I  may  eat,  for 

I  have  a'mighty  hunger."  ,<  ci    n 

"  Forsooth  "  quoth  Roger  scratching  his  chin,     hhallow- 

f.^d  village  lieth  but  a  bowshot  through  the  brush  yonder— 

yet,  forsooth,  a  man  shall  eat  little  there,  methinks,  these 

days." 

"Why  so?" 

"  For  that  'twas  burned  down,  scarce  a  week  agone 
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..  '^"rnrr]  i-^-and  wherefore  >  ■' 

It  ;»;,.-u;,cr..(„rc.  ,.W.  <  r  ,^li  '  '•'f" """'''■  m<-thinks 

I'P^'s  that  cLancfd  tT'b  .   h  Vc^  '  "'■'■"'^-'log^  of  nV  F„to. 

;;  ;\h---an(:  ^vhat  of  tlic  village  f(uk  ^  " 

^«>'-   slS^  i^toS'rdoJ:!;:;^,^  ^^-  --t  part,  but-, 
"''vc,  poorbcastsi"     ^  ^^   ^"'^   two-arid   roasted 

Jqnh  of  the  ^^■ood  cZe^ho  f'F'"''''^'  ^^  ^^^"^  the 

lau^;hter.  """  ^^'^  ^^^'"^  of  voices  and  ncrce 

l^vit  Bdtane  sliook  his  head  • 
1  m  Jairi  to  see  why  thev  J-mrrK  "      •  j 
stole-  forward  softJootcd  a^/d  .K  '    .'^'?   ^''  ^^^  ^P^^king 
scntJy  parting  the  k'.vt    "^tl^,!'''^^^-^^  -  ^"^  «o,  pre: 
or  dingJe  full" of  the  lighi  of  th,  r  ^  '"'"  ^"  "^^^^  ^^^" 
8i>med  upon  the  steel  eaps  and  lanh  T^  "loon-r^ht  that 
who  leaned  upon  pike  or  dsarr^nK     .'  ""^  '"'"^^  '^'''^  ^^^. 
fallen  tree-and  t  eltane  siw  r^  4  t'r'  ""'  ''^'''  '^'  "?«"  a 
man.     But  the  arms  of  Gdc^  ^f      "  '?'  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  Bow- 
about  Ins  neek  lum  A  ,00  1  .   H?-^?""^  ^^^"^^^  ^^^'  b.u  ]: 
pallid  -neath  th-  rnoon  a     lif^ht  "  ^^^^ '^^^^^^^^  -^^''te  and 
sing  ;  "^'^^  ^''  ^^^^"^g  up  his  head,  he  began  to 

^'^i;!' ';- ia-;;s  ^ilj- ^^^^^ 
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j:;littcrir!,c;  in  the  mootili^l't,  and  before  the  mighty  sweep  of 
it  thev  kll  back,  crowdin.s:  upon  each  other  and  confuted  ; 
then  Beltane,  turning,  cut  asunder  tin:  cord,  and  Giles 
P.rabblccombe  fell  and  lay  'neath  the  shade  of  the  tree, 
vviieezing  and  whimpering  in  the  grass. 

And  now,  witli  a  clamour  of  cries  and  fierce  rallying  sliouls, 
tlie  men-at-arms,  seeing  Beltane  stand  alone,  set  tlu>mselvcs 
in  array  and  began  to  close  in  upon  liim.  But  Beltane,  facing 
them  in  the  tender  n.oonlight,  set  the  point  of  his  sword 
to  earth  and  reached  out  his  n.ailed  hand  in  salutation. 

"  (irccting,  brothers  !  "  said  he;  "  why  seek  ye  the  death 
of  this  our  brother  ?  Come  now,  suiter  him  to  go  his  ways 
in  peace,  and  (iod's  blessing  on  ye,  one  and  all  " 

Now  at  this  some  laughed  and  some  growled,  and  one 
stood  forth  before  his  fellows  staring  upon  Beltane  'ncatli 
close-drawn,  grizzled  brows  : 

"  'Tis  a  rogue,  and  shall  dance  for  us  upon  a  string  !  " 
laughed  he. 

"  And  this  t:dl  ft  How  with  him  !  "    said  another. 

"  Aye,  aye,  let  us  hang  'em  together,"  cried  others. 

"  Stay  !  "  said  Beltane,  "Behold  here  money,  so  now  will 
I  ransom  this  man's  life  of  ye.  Here  be  two  pieces  of  gold, 
'tis  my  all — yet  take  them  and  yield  me  his  life  !  " 

Hereupon  the  men  fell  to  muttering  t  gctlier  doubtfully, 
but  in  this  moment  the  grizzK  d  man  of  a  sudden  raised  a 
knotted  fist  and  shook  it  in  the  air  : 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  he,  pointing  to  J3eltane.  "  look  ye,  futh- 
bert.  Kollo— see  ve  not  'tis  him  we  seek  ?  I^iark  \  "  the  siz(; 
of  him,  his  long  sword  and  belt  of  silver — 'tis  he  that  came 
upon  us  in  the  green  this  day  and  sU  w  oui  comrade,  Mic  had. 
(  nme  now,  let  us  hang  him  fortliwith  and  share  1  is  i.  oney 
betwixt  us  after.' 

Then  my  Beltane  sighed  amain,  and  sighing,  unsho-thed 
Ills  dagger. 

"Alas!"  said  he,  "and  must  we  sluxl  each  other's 
blood  forsooth  ?  Come  then,  let  us  slay  each  c,ther,  and  may 
Christ  have  pity  on  our  souls  !  " 

Thus  saving,  he  gkuued  up  at  the  pale  spl'mdour  of  the 
moon,  and  round  In'm  on  the  en*  ik  ling  shadows  of  the 
woods  dense  and  i)lack  beneath  the  myriad  leaves,  and  so, 
quick-e\cd  and  poised  for  action   waited  for  the  rush. 
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r-ike,  crouches  .Ka^'H""'"  "'^-  "f"^'  °'  ^""''  ^""1 
"nd  ever  liis  terrible  hi  1  '','";>' ,'■'^"'6  "f  axe  and  gisarm  ■ 

with   deep-bi    „,   cS.c       f' " "'  ^"V"'-"  P"'"'  "  f<^" 
Sloom   arms  s  rove  M  .I.  ''T''"'''   '^    ''™   ''""'"   'he 

twiftand™  o„R      Pike  le,^    ,""■  .'"'.V'!'^  ''"f-'S^-hand  was 
away  axe  and  rk  ,r  ,,    ,      ,        •"  "'  *""'  ^"^  «<=>■<=  ™ittcn 

as  h?  lerpVhe  rt '  ^'"^  "„?:'  r,'-'  '■"' "°'-  ^"^  "-■ 

groans  and  other  hit,.f„i  .        ,         ""  ''"''  "'•'■«  'f"=*  and 
a  reek  of  sweat  1  fle.^    a'd'o  '.'  "'"^'''.^''  "°strils  came 

head-piece  and  ringed  mail  ;,nH  flnT  J  v  ,'  ^  g''ntcd  on 
steel-a  round  dS  r^nA  .1  ^^'''^  ^^^'^  ^^"^"^  ^ ^'i^ling 
burst  asunTr  aifd  van'h  '  'f  '''"^'^'  ''^^  ^*  ^^^'^^  ^o 
was  down-bea?cn  tr  h^A  '  ,"?  '"^°  nothingness.  He 
struggling  to  h  s  feet  tf  ■  '^"""^T'^  ""^  ^^^^^  ^lind,  but 
shadow  of  the  trc  'ou  ^^^T"^  ""'  ^^^''"  ^^^  ^^^"^^17 
driven,  ben  and  snann  d  1  ?'"  ^^'"  '^  ^^'^^J-  hard^ 
blow  of  a  gisarm  hTsmnn  r/'^"*"  ^'''  '''^'^'  "^''^■'.  the 
drove  him  reeC  b'd  ^"?^-  ^,  ^'°^'"^'  P^ke-thrust 

and  smote  wh^faU  ng  ^  .""fx  '"  ^  ^^r'"'  ^^  ^^^"^^ 
Sisarm  hedged  him  n  n<  r?r  "  i  '  ^"'^  ^^'^^^  ^^^'^''^l  ^^<i 
suddenly   heavv   Tni    K  ,  T"^  "^^'■'''■-  ^'^  ^^^ord  gr,  w 

stumblin";  s  •  ;^ng  ii^7t ,  ^".:,  ^^^^^'^^  to  wield 'bu 

thegreat%ladSft  and  hf  n.^''.  '•■ ''^  ^J"^^*'"'  ''^'  '"^'-"J 
the  battle-ory  of  his  In  ^  ^  ''''V"T  ^^^^  '■'"''■^'  ''''^'"d 
the  din  :      ^  l^ousc-Iugh  and  clear  it  rang  above 

"Arise!   Arise!    I  will  arise  !  " 

on^  thr."<;'"  t':r;:irr°;h7,;-;:;:ra  ^iV"  ■^■'--  "> "-  -y. 

hatry  throat,  to^ed^o  baek  tlu.  crv'  *''  ''"""''  ''""' 

Arise!    Aiise  '   '  "^  * 
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from  far  away,  a  sweet,  deep  voice,  cheery  and  familiar 
as  cme  heard"  aforetime  in  a  dream,  and  betwixt  every 
sentence  came  the  twang  of  swift-drawn  bow-string  : 

"O  tall  brother,  fall  back!  O  gentle  paladin,  O  fair 
flower  of  lusty  fighters,  fall  back  and  leave  the  rest  to  our 
comrades,  to  me  and  my  good  bow,  here  !  " 

So,  dazed  and  breathless,  came  Beltane  on  stumbling 
feet  and  leaned  him  gasping  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  tree 
whereby  stood  Giles  o"  the  Bow  with  arrows  planted  upright 
m  the  sod  before  him,  the  which  he  snatched  and  loosed 
so  fast  'twas  a  wonder  to  behold;  of  a  sudden  he  uttered 
a  shout,  and,  setting  by  his  bow,  drew  sword,  and,  leaping 
from  the  shadow,  was  gone. 

But,  as  for  Beltane,  he  leaned  a  while  against  the  tree  as 
one  who  is  very  faint ;  yet  soon,  lifting  heavy  head,  wondered 
at  the  hush  of  all  things,  and,  lookmg  toward  the  clearing 
sav/  it  empty  and  himself  alone ;  therefore  turned  nc 
thitherwards.  Now  as  he  went  he  sturr.bled  and  his  foot 
struck  a  something  soft  and  yielding  tha*  rolled  before  him 
in  the  shadow  out — out  into  the  full  brilliance  of  the  moon, 
and,  looking  down,  he  beheld  a  mangled  head  that  stared 
up  at  him  wide-eyed  and  with  mouth  agape.  Then  Beltane 
let  fall  his  reeking  sword,  and,  staggering  out  into  the  light. 
saw  his  bright  mail  befouled  with  clotted  blood,  and  of  a 
sudden  the  world  went  black  ibout  him  and  he  fell  and  lay 
with  his  face  among  the  trampled  grass. 

In  a  while  he  groaned  and  opened  his  eyes  to  find  Black 
Roger  bathing  his  face,  what  time  Giles  o'  the  Bow  held 
wine  to  his  lips,  while  at  his  feet  a  wild  figure,  grim  and 
ragged,  stood  a  tall  hairy  man  leaning  upon  a  blood- 
stained axe. 

"Aha!"  ci.L'd  the  bowman,  "come  now,  my  lovely 
lij^hter,  my  gentle  giant,  sup  this — 'tis  life,  and  here  behold 
a  venison  steak  lit  for  Duke  Ivo's  self,  come.  ' 

"Nay,  hrst,"  says  Beltane,  sitting  up,  "are  there  many 
hurt  ?  " 

".•\ye,  never  fear  for  th  t,  my  blood-thirsty  dove,  they 
be  all  most  completely  dead  save  one,  and  he  sore  wounded. 
Ldits  Deo,  amen  !  " 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  Beltane,  shivering,  "  dead,  say  you  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Sir  Paladin,  all  sweetly  asleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
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Tc^fwr.  e™:;„::';L^-r!^;ror'"'r^  '^-  -"  '^--^ 

W...<i.  and  worso,  han  i^mup"  iuu    -T"    '  ,"'1  ""      » 

10  si;;":  i;::;y'r^''="'  ■"'  ■  ■  ■"■  ■  -d  ■■    ■■  >  '••■^J  not  meant 

Then  he  arose  and  went  amrt   -mj    i  r,    r 
.shadows  prayed  l„„g  and  fcrCtly  "-''''"«  '"'""S  "'« 


CHAPTER    XI 


IS 


WHICH  TL-LI.S  HOW  TIUM  E  MIGHTY  MEN  SWARE  rEALTY  TO 
HKLTANE,  AND  HOW  GOOD  FKIAK  MAKTIN  DIGGED  A 
(.KAVE    IN    THE    WILD 

Now  when  Beltane's  mighty  hungi-r  was  assuaged  he  sat— 
his  aching  head  yet  ringing  with  the  blow— and  stared  up 
at  the  moon,  sad  and  wistful-eyed  as  one  full  of  heaviness, 
the  while  Blac  k  Roger,  suinding  beside  him,  gazed  askance  at 
the  archer,  who  sat  near  by  whistling  softly  and  busied  with 
certain  arrows,  cleaning  and  trimming  them  ere  he  set  them 
back  in  his  (luiver.  And  presently  Black  Roger  spake 
softly,  low-stooping  to  Beltane's  ear. 

"  j.urd,  we  have  saved  the  life  of  yon  prating  archer- 
fellow,  and  behold  my  belt  laeketh  for  one  notch,  which 
is  well.  So  come,  let  us  go  our  ways,  thou  and  1,  for  1  love 
not  your  talkers,  and  this  fellow  hath  overmuch  to  say.'' 

But  now,  ere  Beltane  could  make  reply,  came  the  hairy 
man— but  behold  his  rags  had  given  place  to  fair  garments 
of  tanned  leather  (albeit  something  small)  together  with 
steel  cap  and  shirt  of  ringed  mail,  and,  abcnit  his  middle,  a 
broad  belt  where  swung  a  heavy  sword  ;  being  come  to 
Beltane  he  paused,  leaning  upon  his  axe,  and  gazed  upon 
him  iierce-eyed  : 

"  Messire,"  said  he,  "  who  ye  are  I  know  not,  what  ye 
are  1  care  not,  for  art  quick  of  foot  and  mifihty  of  arm,  and 
when  ye  light,  cry  a  point  of  war,  a  battle-shout  1  knew 
aforetime  ere  they  enslaved  and  made  of  me  a  serf— and 
tlnis  it  is  1  would  follow  thoe." 

Quoth  Beltane,  his  aching  head  upon  his  hand  : 

•'whither?  " 

"To  death  if  needs  be,  for  a  man  must  die  soon  or  late, 
vet  die  but  once,  whether  it  be  bv  the  steel,  or  tlame,  or  rope. 
So  wiiat  matter  t'.e  way  of  it,  if  1  may  stand  with  tiiis  my 
axe  face  to  face  with  Gihes  of  Brandonmere,  or  (.ui  of 
Allerdale  or  Red  Pertolcnc  of  Gai  thlaxton  Keep,  'twas  lor 
thi^  I  f>)ilowed  his  foresters." 

"  \\ho  and  whence  are  you  ?  " 
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unai  talk  be  this  ^      urunim]  im  w,i-  u  .,         '^ 

of  mien   "  ,nv  Inrrl  .li  t  .^"^""T"^  ^^'^^'^^  ^^Kcr.  tlireateninfr 

thus,  came  Giles  o'  the  Bow  '  ^  ^^"^ 

^■;^  b„.  nineteen,..    ro:.!;:iXer;rv:nT at' 

on  yo.  'as  fort's" Sin  Yct'^'i.:"'  "y  "'--*.- 
together  might  civc  clierk-  to  o..  .     '  ^^^y^  t»s  true  we 

brother-Xl,  ! '  •        *^  '°'  ""=  """■    ^^    """'l'.   tall 

bowman  >  IZf^  ^^'"''^"-  "  ''^"  >'»  "'''l  P"toIepe  yet 
n  ""rd  and  ,  anTxr",'h'°  not  n,y  lord  and  I ;  ife  hltli 
I'ertolenocome  Sohi7,h7l  "  '"",'"  "^.  "'"y^^P.  O" 
.avc  thrroR^e  s  skin ''  ' '"""  "'  ''  ""^  '"'"6'"™.  ="><! 

no;Wn"8V.'1Xlol",f„y.::  ^  "'"^  y='  '^  ^  P-'-g  do- 
ha;rnand'a"Si:;^i:^;:t';Llr''."'B"''''^  "h^*"'  "  ^ 
Oh,  children,"  said  the  voirp    "  -^i,    m  -u 

one  Clad  as  a  ;;;.",■;—  talf  l^ll"- Tl^e^.-Lt'  S™n 
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his  shoulder  he  bare  a  mattock  that  gleamed  beneath  the 
moon.  His  coarse,  white  robe,  frayed  and  worn,  was 
stained  with  earth  and  the  green  of  f^rass,  and  was  splashed 
h(ie  and  there  with  a  darker  stain;  pale  was  he,  and 
hollow-cheeked,  b\it  with  eyes  that  gleamed  'neath  black 
brows  and  with  chin  long  and  purposeful.  Now  at  sight 
of  him,  fierce-eyed  Walkyn  cried  aloud  and  flung  aside  his 
axe,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  caught  the  friar's  threadbare 
robe  and  kissed  it. 

"  (iood  brother !  "  he  groaned,  "  O  gentle  brother 
Martin,  pity  me  !  " 

"  What,  Walkyn  ?  "  quoth  the  friar.  "  What  do  ye  thus 
equipped  and  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

"  Home  have  I  none,  hcncefort'  ,  O  my  father." 

"  Ah  !  What  then  of  thy  wife,  Trada— of  thy  little 
son  ?  " 

"  Dead,  my  father.  Red  Pertolc,  •  '  men  slew  them 
this  day  within  the  green.  So,  when  I  had  buried  them,  I 
took  mine  axe  and  left  them  with  God,  ye+  ='111  my  soul  go 
lonely,  mcthinks,  until  my  time  be  com'^." 

Then  P'riar  Martin  reached  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
Walkyn's  bowed  head  ;  and,  though  tne  hand  was  hard 
and  toil-worn,  the  touch  of  it  was  ineffably  gentle,  and  he 
spake,  with  eyes  upraised  to  heaven  : 

"  O  Christ  of  Pity,  look  down  upon  this  stricken  soul,  be 
Thou  his  stay  and  comfort.  Teach  him.  in  his  grief  and 
sorrow,  to  pity  the  woes  of  others,  that,  in  comforting  his 
fellows,  he  may  himself  find  comfort." 

Now  when  the  prayer  was  ended  he  turned  and  looked 
upon  the  others,  and,  beholding  Beltane  in  his  might  and 
guttering  mail,  he  spake,  saluting  him  as  one  of  rank. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  said  he.  "  do  these  men  follow  thee  ?  " 

"  Aye,  verily,"  cried  the  archer,  "  that  do  I  in  sooth — 
Verhum  sat  sapienti — good  friar." 

"  Not  so,"  growled  Roger,  "  'tis  but  a  pestilent  archer 
that  seeketh  but  base  hire.  I  only  am  my  lord's  man, 
sworn  to  aid  him  in  his  vow." 

"  I  also,"  quoth  Walkyn,  "  an  so  my  lord  vills." 

"  So  shall  it  be/'  sighed  Beltane,  his  hp»nd  upon  his 
throbbing  brow. 

"  ,^nd  what  have  ye  in  mind  to  ilc  ?  " 
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to  fight,  f^ood  fiiar.  manibus 


"Forsooth,"  cried  Giles, 
■pcdihiisquc." 

^  ^-lo  obey  my  lord,"  said  Roger,  "  and  speak  good  Saxon 

q..Itl;\?a^;""'  "^^'  ''"'''  •"  ''^'"'^  -^'^  y^y^  1-rt." 

;;  To  niake  an  end  of  tyranny  !  "    si.ghed  Beltam^ 

Alas  !       said  the  friar,  "  w.thin  this  doleful  duehv  be 

Ivnn.Ls  a  many,   and  ye  are  but  fn„r,  mescemetl     yet  if 

w.thm  your  hea-ts  be  room  for  pdv-foUow  n..   and    \  i 

^■iu^you  a  s,ght.  n.ayhap,  shall  nerve  you  strong  a.  g^nt^!' 

So  Beltane  followed  the  white  friar  with  the  three  upon 
us  heels  who  MTangLd  now  no  n^orc;  and  m  a  vvhk  Z 
Iriar  paused  beside  a  n<.w-di,,,:,ed  grave.  "^' 

Jiehold      said  he,  "  the  bed  where  w      earli  one    ir.nst 
^l.cp  some  day:  and  yet  'tis  eold  and  hard    m.'thinks    t ' 
"ue  so  ymmg:  and  tender  !  "   So  <avin-  he  si-^hed   \nA, 
....brought  |,hem  to  a  hut  near  bv  "^n  LmMc'dwemm/o^ 
.   ud  and  wattles,  dnu.h.^laed  bv  a  glimmering  rush      l>ut 
or.ng  come  wuhm  the  hut.   Beltane  staved  of  a  sudden 

"tt  U  ^t^"  'b^-'-  f-g  -<^---cl  at  that  whiJlr  av 
so  stdl      then,  bann.g  his  head,  sank  urvm  his  knees 

one  Th  7  T'"'''''^'''\  "^^"'^  ^  ^«^  ^f  f-".  ^-^  looked  as 
■ml  !  ti  '^t'P^'  ^^^'^  f'^'-  tJ^e  deathlv  T^dlor  of  her  cheek 
.tnd  stdl  and  pulseless  bosom;  and  she" was  youn^^and  of 
.1  wondrous,  gentle  beautv  "^        ""  °* 

-Behold,"  said  tlie  friar.     "But  one  short  hour  agonc 

lis  was  ahve-a  chdd  of  God,  pure  of  heart  and  undS 
these  gentle  hands  lie  still  for  ever,  this  sweet   wC  1  odv 

O   shame  of  men  !)   blasted  bv  brutalitv    mai    ed  and 

Yl7"LT^^''-y'''  ^'''''^  ^^^y  ^«  mould^rTn  the  ve^r 

Yet  do  h  her  radiant  soul  he  on  the  breast  of  God   or  eier 

since  she,  for  honour,  died  the  death.  .  .      Behold    "So 

saying  the  fnar,  with  sudden  hand,  laid  ba're  the  still  and 

uarble   bosom  ;    and.   beholding   the  red  horror  w  ou'm 

Jiere  by  cruel  steel,  Beltane  rose  up.  and    taking  ol:hs 

cloak,  therewith  reverently  covered  the  paie   dead  beautv 

of  her.  and  so  stood  a  while  with  eves  close  shVf  -m-i  .^.i  ^ 

i :'>ft-voiccd  and  s!^.^  'twixt  rnllidTns  '  ''^'' 

"  How—  came  this  ,  .  .  thin"-  ?  "' 
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"  she  was  captive  to  Sir  Prrtokpe,  by  him  taken  in  a 
r.iid,  and  he  would  have  had  her  to  his  will,  yet,  by  aid  vl 
my  lord's  jester,  she  escaped  and  i]c.d  hither,  lint  Sir 
Pertolepe's  foresters  pursmd  and  took  her  and — so  is  she 
dead — may  (jod  reipute  them  !  " 

"  Amen  !  "  quoth  Ciile-  o'  the  Bow,  hoarse-voiced;  '*  so 
do  they  all  lie  dead  within  the  green  !  " 

"  Save  one  !  "    said  Ko.^er. 

"  But  he  sore  wounded  !  "    quoth  Walkyn. 

"  How  !  "  cried  the  friar,  aghast,  "  have  ye  indeed  slain 
Sir  Pertolepe's  foresters? 

"  Nineteen  !   "    nodded  Roger,  grimly. 

"  Alas  !  "  cried  the  friar,  "  may  (iod  save  the  po(jr  folk 
hereabouts,  for  now  will  sir  Pertolepe  wreak  vengeance  dire 
u{)on  them.' 

"  Then,"  said  Beltane,  "  then  n  .:st  1  have  word  with  Sir 
Pertolepe." 

Now  when  he  said  thi-^,  Flack  linger  stored  ;ig;ipc,  and 
even  the  archer's  tongue  tailed  him  for  once  ;  but  Widkyn 
smiled  and  gripped  his  axe. 

"  Art  mad,  tall  brother  ''  "  cried  Giles  at  length.  "  Sir 
Pertolepe  would  hang  thee  out  of  hand,  or  throw  thee  to  his 
dogs !  " 

"  Lord,"  said  Roger,  "  Sir  Pertolepe  hath  ten  score  men- 
at-arms  in  Garthla.xton,  beside  bowmen  and  foresters." 

"  There  should  be  good  work  for  mine  axe!  "  smiled 
Walkyn. 

"  None  the  less  must  I  speak  with  him,"  said  Beltane, 
and  turned  him  to  the  door. 

"  Then  will  1  die  with  thee,  lord,"  growled  Roger. 

"  So  will  I  come  and  watch  thee  die— hangman,  and 
loose  a  shaft  or  two  on  mine  own  account !  "  quoth  the 
archer. 

Hut  now,  of  a  sudden,  Walkyn  raised  a  warning  hand. 

"  Hark  !  "  said  he,  and,  in  a  while,  as  they  hstened, 
upon  the  stillness  came  a  rustle  of  leaves  and  thereafter  a 
creeping  step  drawing  slowly  nearer  ;  then  swift  and  soft- 
treading,  Walkyn  stole  out  into  the  shadows. 

Very  soon  he  returned,  leading  a  woman,  pale  and  hag- 
gard, who  clasped  a  babe  within  her  threfdbare  cloak  ;  her 
eyes  were  red  and  sore  with  much  weeping  and  upon  the 
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threshold  she  paused  as  one  in  sudden  fear  but   e.nvinr^  fl,. 
triar.  she  uttered  a  cry  •  '  ^■^^>'"P^  ^"^ 

newfl^his.'  ""  ^""'   """«^"S  ^'-  J-"^^.   "what 

"  O  good  friar,"  sobbed    the   woinn    "  ,n,-  i     r    t 

our  vdlage,  hearkened  to  them  and  \\v  nruh^' ,    !;     1 

.ny  fit'hor '.""  '  "    ''"  ""'''■  "  '"^  '^'^'*  '^"g.r.  that  slew 

n.ght  he  will  give  back  to  thee  the  f^tth  c^oUhv  c  Id   .   H 
break  open  the  dungeon  of  Belsaye  '  "  ^  '^"^^'  ^"^ 

1  Ims  spake  my  Beltane  vhilo  nil  «fo,-«^  ^4.  j.- 
I.dd  ,lK.,r  pc-acAec.,usc  of  itir    ™a"''  onlv'Ckfi  ''"' 

•■rnrrf     ,T  ''','■  "Oman,  peering  up  in  Eeltanc's  face 

i>ay,    s>i^Hi  Beltane  pen ^\7   ■•i-/'"^^  ,    ii 

^     J    •--  i--  x^v^viiiic,  lu  bu  iienedict 
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within  Thrasfordham  Keep,  and  say  you  come  from  Beltane 
Vuke  of  Pentavalon,  Nvho  s^vorc  thee,  by  the  honour  o    the 
uke  Beltane  his  father,  that  never  apun  sludl  a  man  hang 

from  tlie  f;reat  gallows  of  Black  Ivo  the  usurpcr-from  tin. 

uiqlit  It  shall  cease  to  be  !  " 

\o^v  would  the  woman  have  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  bt.t 

BeHai^e  smiled  and  brc.n^dit  her  to  the  aoor.  1  hen,  wonder- 
^:  and  amazed,  she  made  her  obeisance  to  Beltane,  and 
vfth  1  cr  babe  clasped  to  her  bosom  went  forth  mto  the  ni,,ht^ 

Thereafter  Beltane  turned  and  looked  grave-eyed  upon  the 

^^'-'mv  masters  "  quoth  he,  "  ye haNc  heard  my  words,  how 
this  nk^ht  I  po  to  take  down  Black  Ivo's  great  gallows  ;  come 
ve  with  me  ?    Aye  or  no  ?  "         ^ 
■    "  \ve  lord!"  cried  the  three  m  one  acclaim.  _ 

"Do  ye  then  stand  with  me  henceforth    gamst  Black 
Ivo  and"^all  his  might  ?     Aye  or  no  i  " 
"  Ave   lord  '  "    cried  thcv  again. 

Then  Beltane  smiled  and  drew  his  sword  and  came  to 
them   the  ercat  blade  gleammg  m  his  hand. 

''  Tis  well  '  "  said  he  ;  "  but  first  come  now  and  lay  your 
hands  here  upon  mv  sword  and  swear  me  this,  each  one— 
To  follow  ev?r  where  I  shall  lead,  to  abide  henceforth  in 
brotherirood  together,  to  snnte  evil  -^thin  ycnr  and  NuAout, 
to  be  pitiful  to  the  weak,  and  to  honour  God  at  all  time.. 

Then  did  the  three,  being  upon  their  knees    lay  their 

hands  upon  the  sword  and  sware  the  oath  as  Beltane  com- 

anded'   Now  came  the  white  friar  and  stared  upon  the 

sword  and,  beholding  the  motto  graven  m  the  steel,  hfted 

up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  cried  aloud  : 

"  Now  greeting  and  fair  greeting  to  thee  lord  Duke,  may 

thy  bodv  be  strong  for  war  and  thy  head  wise  m  the  covmcil 

or  Pentlvalon  hath  dire  need  of  thee,  Beltsy-  son  of  Duke 

Knlt-me  the  Strong      Moreover,  1  was  sent  to  thee  b>  Sir 

Bened"  t  of  Bount,  who  bids  thee  '  Arise  and  follow/  for 

''"'iS;  P"  aic^  ^^.  "  -t  thou  indeed  from  Sir  Bene- 

'^''' Even  so    lord.     In  Thrasfordham  be  seven  hundred 
chostnmen-a^arms.andwithinBourne  mayhap  atho^^^^^^ 

, .  •   1 ,  „  i,o,-,.,i  fnr  tlic^e  that  flee  from  tyranny 
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and  bitter  'ATonj::.     As  for  me,  I  journey  where  I  ^^•il]  within 
the  durhy,  serving  the  pocr  and  .uHust^erH^g  to  the  Lokcn 
hearted    and  everywhere  :s  black  sin,  and%uiL4r td 

^e:n\^^^^^^^:i;--^^^^^  ^-^^^'  -^  "-^  ^^^ 

Quoin  Beltane  : 
50oth'''.^n%^^/  ^"  -n^""'^'  ""^  -^"^°  ^^i"  I  vet  be  in  very 

vc  one  a4  'u         r'''  "^Y /-^tunes.     lor  this  do  I  thank 
^K.n.n-an.s-r.0  .ore,    no  less-th.,'  I    priy^^;^;^;); 

M.'i-rtf  ^''"f '• -^f  ^^''"'^  ^'^^'^^^thed  his  sword,  and  beholding  Friar 
Mart  n  on  his  knees  beside  that  muffled  hgure  he  kndt  a    o 
and  ilic  thrc.  witli  him.     Thereafter,  at  a  sign  from    he  friar' 
Beltane  .toopcd  and  raised  this  slender,  shrcSture^^^ 
hi.  arm.  and  reverently  bore  it  out  into  the  shadls  ^ 

bvH^d  h  rwiuf  e  ^V'^l''''"  ^^'""^^  ''  ^^-  — ■  they 

m  sJcnce.     Ihen,  pointing  to  the  new-turned  earth     '-  hr 

Martin  spake,  soft- voiced :  '       ^^ 

■'  Lo.  here,  in  but  a  little  time,  wild  flowers  shall  bloom 

shall  the  grass  be  green  again,  and  she  sleeD  here  lo  ert 
by    il-.ave  (,nd  !    And  God,  my  brothers,  r^,  gcn?Ie  ctd 
and  very  pitiful-so  now  do  we  leave  her  m  God  s  abidn^^' 
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\VHICH     TELLS    HOW     DUKL     IVO'S    GREAT    GALLOWS    CEASED 

TO    BE 

^r\RCr  a  mile  without  the  wall,  of  the  fair  city  of  Belbayc 
mv  lord  Dv^kc  had  builded  him  a  great  gallows  ;  liad  set  it 
hrh  upon  a  hill  for  all  the  world  to  sec  ;  from  wh.osc  loftv 
cr''---bcairs  live-score  rogues  had  hanged  ere  now,  had 
writhed  and  kicked  their  lives  away  and  rotted  there  m 
company,  that  all  the  world  might  know  how  potent  was 
the  anger  of  mv  lord  Duke  Ivo.  _ 

Day  in  day  out.  from  rosy  morn  till  dewy  eve,  it  frowned 
upon'Bel'save,  a  thing  of  doom  whose  grm^  sight  slioulu 
warn  rcbeUious  townsfolk  to  dutiful  subnussion  ;  by  night 
it  loomed  a  dim-seen,  brooding  horror,  whose  loathsome 
reck  should  mind  them  how  all  rogues  must  end  that  dared 
hft  hand  or  voice  against  my  lord  Duke,  or  those  proud 
barons  lords  and  knights  who,  by  his  pleasure,  held  their 
f-efs  with  rights  of  justice,  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low. 
Day  in  day  out,  the  men  of  Belsaye  eyed  it  askance  neath 
scowling  brows,  and,  by  night,  many  a  clenched  hanci  was 
shaken  and  many  a  whispered  malediction  sped,  toward  that 
thin"  of  doom  that  menaced  them  from  the  dark. 

To-night  the  moon  was  full,  and  thus,  following  triar 
I^Iartin'sbony,  outstretched  hnger.  Beltane  of  a  sudden  espied 
idar  the  Duke's  great  gallows,  rising  grisly  and  star  ;  against 
the  moon's  round  splendour.  So  for  a  space,  standing  yet 
within  the  shade  of  the  woods,  Beltane  stared  tiercc-eyed, 
the  while  Giles  with  Roger  at  his  elbow,  pointed  out  divers 
shapes  that  danuled  high  in  air,  at  sight  of  which  the  friar 
knelt  with  bowed  head  and  lips  that  moved  m  prayer,  and 
WaMcyn   scowling,  muttered  in  his  beard. 

"Messire,"   said  the  archer,   "my  lord  Dukes  gallows 
1=  great  and  very  strong,  and  we  but  five  all  told  !  " 
''I  have  mine  axe  !  "    quoth  Walkyn, 
'Had  we  hftv  axes  we  scarce  should  bring  it  down  ere 
dawn !    Moreover,  the  night  is  very  still,  and  sound,  carry 
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desW^fr'n'.'v  T'';';   Roger     "tc-night   we    surely    shall 
aestroy  it — my  lord  hath  >aid  so  " 

fi^lV^^'w^''^^'"'''"'  'I^>''^ti'^n'-d  Giles.  "In  Bdsave  is 
that  pale  fox  s.r  („u  of  AUetdale,  with  many  trusty  ntcn-it 
arms  to  hold  the  town  for  Black  Ivo  and  teaeh  Bllsa/e  it^ 
duty,  how  may  we  destroy  my  lord  iJuke's  ^^allows  •iieath 
he  very  beards  of  my  lord  Duke's  garrison'^  wil  tdl  me 
that,  my  good,  Black  Roperkin  "^  " 

wi^put  the^:;i::jSo;;^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^'^  ^^^^-^  -^ 

ani'a'nswW  •"  ''"'  ^'^  "^^^  ''^  ^"^"^^^'^'  ^^^^^^^  -^^ed 
"There  hath   been   no   rain   for   weeks,    look   vou    the 
underbrush  is  dry.  methinks,  and  should  burn  weip'" 

..11  :^';        f ''' u  '^^^  ^^°^'""'  "  ^'^  ^^^^^ll  burn  Black  Ivo's 
gallows  to  ashes,  bowman,  and  a  good  end  'twill  be '' 

i^y   tire  !        cried    the  archer,    aghast,    "  but   lord     so 

,'!  ?^^''' ^''^^^  Beltane,  "  for  we  shall  sally  in  " 
Into  Belsaye,  mean  you    lord  '  " 

S  ^lu^S'  ^"^^^^*^d  Beltane.  "  how  else  may  we  break 

S  tod^Zo"  'r^\'  "^^'^  ^^  >'^^"^  y^'-  but  we  hTye 
much  to  do—follow !       So  saying,  Beltane  turned  and  keen 

mg  ever  withm  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  set  off  towards  that 

distant  hil  where  stood  the  gallows,  black  againstTe  moon 

Swift  y  they  went,  and  for  the  most  part  in  silencT  ?or 
Beltane  s  mind  was  busied  upon  many  matters  ' 

So  betimes  they  climbed  the  hill  and'stood  at  last  beneath 
the  gallovvs,  and.  glancing  up.  Beltane  beheld  noisome  shapes 
V    fy.  ""li  ^^'T'^^''^'   ^^^^   °"^^  bad  lived  and   laughed 
Forthwith  he  drew  his  sword  and  fell  to  cutting  down  the 
brush,    whereat  Friar  Martin    girding  ud  his  U°l    +.  i 
Walkyn's  sword  and  fell  to   Ukewise  ^  ^  ^      ^'  ^°°^ 

of  ^3'/'  Beltane  laboured  thus,  he  was  suddenly  aware 

a    if  Tom'^th  ''^^'^  '^"''.  '^'  ^^^^^  ''^'''^  ^P  bef^orc  him 
as  If  irom  the  very  ground  ;  an  old  man  he  was  bent  wi^th 

S  'hoarv'bro^'"  '""'Z   '."^"^^  ^^^^  an"d  Vndimm  5 
neatn    hoary  brows,    and    shrivelled    hand«    fi^af    ..;^.,, 
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"Who  arc  yc^^  "  hccri.d.harsh-voircd.  "  Who  are  ye  that 
disturb  this  woeful  place  ?  'lis  here  that  men  arc  dra-.i^cd  in 
die— and  being  dead,  do  hang  i'  the  air  to  rot  and  rot— and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  wolves  that  howl  and  buds  that 
shriek'aha'— carrion  crows  and  hook-bdled  kites— they  be 
well  gorged  since  Ivo  came  :  '  Caw  !  '  they  cry.  '  caw  I  — 
«  soft  child's  fle.h  and  the  ilesh  of  tender  maids— aha  —l 
i  know— I've  watched— I've  seen  !  Ah  !  since  my  Jord  Duke 
Beltane  died,  what  sights  these  eyes  have  seen  !  " 

"  Old  man,"   quoth  Beltane,   bending   near,       who  art 

thou  ?  "  ,  ,    .  • 

"  I  am  the  ghost  that  haunts  this  place,  but,  ages  since, 
I  was  ^ir  Robert  Bcllesme  of  Gartlilaxton  Keep.     But  my 
wife  they  slew,  my  daughter  ravished  from  me— and  my 
son— Ah'     Christ-mv    son!     They    hanged    )um    here- 
yonder  he  hung,  and  1,  his  father,  watched  him  die.     But, 
by  night  when  all  was  still,  I  crept  hither  and  found  a  hole 
to  shelter  me      And  here  I  stayed  to  watch  over  him— my 
son  who  hung  so  quiet  and  so  still.     And  the  rough  wind 
butieted  him,  the  cruel  rain  lashed  him,  and  the  hot  sun 
scorched  him,  but  still  he  hung  there,  so  high  !-so  high ! 
Yet  I  waited    for  the  strongest  rope  will  break  m  time. 
And  upon  a  moony  night,  he  fell,  and  I  gathered  him  m  my 
arms   close  here  against  my  heart,  and  buried  him— where 
none'  can  know,  save  God.      Many  others  have  I  buried 
also  for  the  strongest  cords  must  break  m  time !    And  folk 
do  s'ay  the  devil  bears  them  hence,  since  none  are  ever  found 
—but  I  know  where  they  lie— six  hundred  and  seventy  and 
nine— I  know— these  hands  have  buried  them  and  I  have 
kept  a  tally.    Ah  !— but  you,  gentle  youth,  what  would  ye 

here^  "  , 

"  Burn  down  the  gallows,"  said  Beltane.  '*  Tisan  accursed 

thing   so  shall  it  shame  earth  and  heaven  no  longer  " 

"  How  I— how  I  "  cried  the  ancient  man,  letting  fall  his 
rusty  sword.  "Destroy  Black  Ivo's  gibbet?  Dare  ye— 
dare  ye  such  a  thing  indeed  ?  Are  there  men  with  souls 
unconquered  yet  ?  Methought  all  such  were  old,  or  dead, 
or  tied  away— dare  vc  this,  youth  ?  " 

"  Aye  "  nodded  Beltane ;  "  watch  now  !  "  And  hereupon 
ho  to-ether  with  the  others,  fell  to  hewing  down  the  dry 
iarush  with  might  and  main,  and  piling  it  aoout  the  gibuei  s 
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massv  bcanrs  ^vlu!.•  the  ancient  man,  perrhod  upon  a  rort 

••  Aha  !  •;    ho  cried.   "  the  tire  vc  kindle  here  .lull  srf 

he  duehy  m  a  lla.ne   n.ayl:ap.  to  burn  Black  Ivo  w  ^  G. 

of  Ailerdale  and  Red  Pertolcpc-mayhap  i    For  them    fZ 

on  oarth  and  flame  in  hell-aha  !    To  Vurn  the  rbbct' 

t.    wel    betiu>u«ht-so  shall  carrion  kite  and  j  y  ,o  S 

bdned  hereabcnts,  mayhap,  oho!      Taw/  thev  ^^I^ll  cry ' 

caw-^uve  us  to  eat-fair  Nvhitc  fle.h  ! '     v/t  low  may 

they  cat  when  the  gallows  is  no  more  "^  "  ^ 

unlil"he^:!::^  ^^•ith  .hrill  laufihter  while  Beltane  laboured 
until    he  ^\\cat  ran  from  him,  while  Walkvn  s  -reat  tvp 

brush  that  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hill 

the  3,ows" S"fh!l';fn"'ii^A'  '"r'  h r """  ""'"" 
abovo-c™nin,,y    ordl^M"  r:d"h,Vhr':htriS 

and  yc.!™'.'"'''  ^°K<='.    'tl-ey  should  tarn  weU,  I  trow. 

"And   yet."    quoth   Walkyn     "these   bcmnc;    h^    ti  ;  i 

Te '"'^u'lT.'^'  ""-"^  «"•  o-  -nth-U  :.ay^o   »d 

tlie  }  re.  until  the  flame  gets  fair  hold " 

And  that  man  I  !  "    said  Roger 
shaifhc  Z-^"'^  ''"^"=>"-  ■■  ""  ™^  <"  -  -"St  die,  it 
^^But  ™w  came  the  ancient  man,  leaning  upon  his  ancient 

swce'j'tothc^'o'ld '^  1'''  '''■  "  "'  '"  ='8''  '°  die-death  is 
We,  1  ,^  ''  '^'■y'  ™  ^"«  I  tend  the  nre     Yet 

besecc    thee.  Rrant  me  this,  that  these  my  hands  shall  fire 

was  t  r„d"Tm™  "'^  '""S"*  "y  -n   Ion?  4o   V     ng 
ata  n"d  darr^' h  V;y™'  ""'^  '— — -'  the  uind  and 
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Then  Beltane  took  from  his  pouch  flint  nnd  str ol  and  tinder 
and  gave  them  to  the  old  man's  tr.  mbUnj,'  tint^crs  as  (,il''S 
o'  the  How  ramc  runninfj  with  the  stalwart  friar  beliind  him. 

So.  while  the  li\-e  stood  hushed  and  wide  of  eye,  the  old 
man  knelt  before  them  in  his  rai^s  and  struck  (lint  to  steel. 
Onre  he  struck,  and  twice  nnd  behold  a  spark  that  leapt 
to  a  small  flame  that  died  to  a  ,clow  ;  but  now,  flat  upon  his 
belly  lay  Giles  and,  pursing  his  lips,  putted  and  blew  until 
the  glow  brightened,  spread,  and  burst  into  a  crackling 
flame  that  leapt  from  twig  to  twig.  And  when  tlie  Ln" 
waxed  hot,  Beltane  took  thcnrc  a  glowing  brand  and, 
coming  to  the  other  great  pile,  t.red  it  therewith.  I'p  rose 
the  flames  high  and  higher  until  they  began  to  hck,  pale- 
tongued,  about  the  gibbet's  two  great  supporting  timbers, 
and  ever  as  they  rose,  Walkyn  and  Roger,  Giles  and  the 
friar,  laboured  amain,  stacking  logs  near  by  wherewith  to 
feed  the  hres. 

"F.nough,"  said  Beltane  at  last,  "it  shall  sufhce,   me- 
thinks." 

"  SufTice  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  his  eyes  bright  in  the  ruddy 

glow,  "  aye,  it  shall  suffice,  sweet  boy.     See— sec.  the  timbers 

catch  e'en  now.     Ha  !   burn,  good  fire— eat,  hungry  flame! 

O  happy  sight— would  my  dear  son  were  here— they  hanged 

his  fair'young  bodv,  but  his  soul— ha,  his  soul!    O  souls  ol 

hanged  men— O  spirits  of  the  dead,  come  about  me,  yc 

ghosts  of  murdered  youth,  come  and  behold  the  gibbet  burn 

whereon  ye  died.     What— are  yc  there,  amid  the  smoke, 

so  soon  ?     Come,  then,  let  us  dance  together  and  trip  it 

lightly  to  and  fro— merrily,  merrily  !    Hey,  boy— so  ho,  then 

—so  ho,  and  awav  we  go  !  "    Hereupon,  tossing  up  gaunt 

arms,  the  old  man  fell  to  dancing  and  capering  amid  the 

sparks  and  rolling  smoke,  fdling  the  air  with  wild  talk  and 

gabbling,  high-pitched  laughter  that  rose  above  the  rear  of 

the  fires.     And  so  in  a  while  Beltane,  sighing,  turned  and  led 

the  way  do\\-n  the  hill  towards  the  glooming  shadow  of  the 

woods  ;    but  ever  as  they  went  the  flames  waxed  lierccr 

beliind' them  and  the  madman's  laughter  shrilled  upon  the 


ur. 


Swift-fooicd  thev  plunged  into  the  underbrush  and  thus 

P.pkri\-r-  town       And    of   a 
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sudden  they  heard  a  cry,  and  thereafter  the  sliatterine  blare 
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of  a  trumpet  upon  the  walls.    And  now  from  witJ.in  the 
waking  city  rose  a  confused  sound,  a  Irani  that  kp.w  l<,u([or 
and  ever  more  loud,  pierced  by  shout  and  trumpet-blast 
while  high  above  this  groxsing  clamour  the  tocsin  pealed 

Thus,  in  a  while  the  trembling  <  iti/ens  of  Bcl>avo  startinf: 
from  their  slumber,  stared  in  pallid  amaze,  beholding  afar 
a  great  and  hery  gibbet  whose  Hames,  leaping  heavenward 
seemed  to  quench  the  moon.  vciiwaru. 


i 
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row    TUFA-    BRAKI-     OPE    THE     hVSCEOS    OF    BEI-SAYF. 

Being  yet  in  the  shade  of  the  woods,  Beltane  paused,  heark*  n- 
ing  to  the  distant  uproar  of  Belsave  town  and  watchm^'  the 
torches  that  hovered  upon  its  walls  and  the  cressL'ts  that 
rlowed  on  tower  and  bartizan. 

•'  Messire  Beltane,"  quoth  the  friar,  setthng  Ins  rumpled 
frock  in  order,  "are  ye  minded  still  to  adventure  breaking 
ope  the  dimgeon  of  Belsaye  ?  " 

"Aye,  verily!"  nodded  Beltane.     "  Know  you  the  city, 

good  friar?  " 

"  That  do  I,  my  brother,  every  lane  and  street,  every  Mole 
and  corner  of  it— 'twas  there  I  lirst  drew  breath.  A  fair, 
rich  city  freed  b>  charter  long  ago,  but  now,  alas!  its 
freedom  snatched  away,  its  ancient  charter  gone,  it  bleeds 
'neath  a  pale-cheeked  tyrant's  sway— a  pallid  man  who 
laughs  soft-voiced  to  see  men  die,  and  smiles  upon  their 
anguish.  O  Belsaye.  grievous  are  thy  wrongs  since  Ivo 
came  five  years  agone  and  gave  thee  up  to  pillage  and  to 
ravishment.  O  hateful  day  !  O  day  of  shame  !  What  sights 
I  saw— what  sounds  I  heard— man-groans  and  screams  of 
women  to  rend  high  heaven  and  shake  the  throne  of  God, 
methinks.  I  see— I  hear  them  yet.  and  must  for  ever. 
Jesu,  pity  !  "  and,  leaning  against  a  tree  near  by,  the  stal- 
wart'friar  shivered  violently  and  hid  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  good  brother  Martin,"  said  Beltane,  setting  an  arm 
about  him,  "  doth  memory  pain  thee  so,  indeed  ?  Good 
brother  Martin,  be  comforted " 

"  Nay,  nay— 'tis  past,  but— O  my  son,  I— had  a  sister  ! 
said  the 'good  friar,  and  groaned.  Yet  in  a  while  he  raised 
his  head  and  spake  again  :  "  And  when  Duke  Ivo  had 
wrought  his  will  upon  the  city,  he  buildcd  the  great  gibbet 
yonder  and  hanged  it  full  with  men,  cheek  by  jowl,  and  left 
Sir  Gui  the  cruel  with  ten-score  chosen  men  for  garrison. 

iJlll    Liu;    liiC'il    ul    liCiSay^    iiUVU    :jIUUl;v.';ii   ::i-^i:i--ii--  -,    -^ 

and  his  butchers  slumber  in  a  false  security,  for  stern  men 
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^v  CodTintl""'^ '"^  ";''^  '"'^  ^'"^'^  ^PP^'^^^d  time. 

1  ra\  uoG  that  liino  bo  soon  ' 

the  sound  of  a  d.si.nt  turkct,   the  ,,T.at  ;:^ate.    .f  BvU^ 

wun,^  Mu],.,  and  forth   rodo  a  rompanv  tf  nu^n-nt-arm^s 

thou-  bascmcts  a.doan.  'ncatli  the  n^'on "  ' 

broth.?'/  U    '^""^"  !';'  ^'""' •  "  ''''  '''  '''  ^"'  ^'^!^^ve    my 
brotluT.  f<.II,nv  ine,  1  know  a  vvav-alb(  ,t  a  moist  wav  and 

son'.eth.ng  md-br.!,  an  you  will  follow- come  t'         ^ 

So  saymg  I-  nar  Martin  set  of;  amon.u  the  trees,  and  Beltane 

brckomn,,   to  Ih.  oflurs,   followed  close.     Fa  t  strod     tTe 

fnar   b.s  ul.te  robe  ,]„tterin,^  on  before.  thro,„h  mom  Ir  1  ? 

and  shad<,w.  untU  they  reached  a  brook  or  freChe    ttnt  r.n 

bnbl.hn,   b.j..,xt   flowery   bat.ks  ;    beside   this  s  r  de     he 

■    id  Th/  TT'''  '''  ^V"^^'"^  ^^"^^^^-  ^"^^■■'  before  then 
am  d  the  shadow-yet  darker  than   th,'   -hadow-ioompH 

ot  '•;  T''''Tl  ^'^"'^'"^  *"^^--  -'  ^'-  -^I'-^of  I  Z^ 
to^  n  ;  b,d  ever  before  them  flitted  the  friar's  white  co-r  on 
and  on  untd  the  freshet  b.rame  a  slow-movinr,  river  b'rin^ 
the.r  advance-a  broad  river  that  '.vhispered  ar^onr  he 

Here  the  friar  stav«l  to  plancc  from  ^rloomv  -    11  -^rd 

turret  to  fast-wanin.e  moon  on  their  left/ then  •cip.iin^i^ 

hi.  gown,  he  stepped  down  into  the  reeds,  and  a  inoim'n 

ater    hey  saw  lum,  to  their  amaze-fording  the  ri  er  t In 

flowed  scarce  knee  deep  ""  '^^^ 

So,  hcedfi-llv,   l^eltane  followed,  and    stcppin^^  into  the 

(-  -N  Hcd.     1  hus  Slowly-  ar.d  carefullv,  because  of  the  flowme 
of  the  vvater,  they  came  betimes  to  where  the  friar  waed 
mh.o  shadow  of  the  massy  Mall;  vet,  e'en  as    hey      n'e 
neai.   the  fnar  waved  his  arm,   stooned-and  wa?/cn" 
whereon  my  Bdtane  stared  amazed  and  the  three  mutt^^d 
uneas,  y  behind  him.     Lut,  coming  neare     Lehane      ^  ^d 
above  the  hurrvmg  waters  thr  curve  of  an  arch  or  tunncr^d 
pomttng  It  to  the  others,  took  a  great  breath,  and   .toomn. 
ber^eath  the  water,  stumbled  on  and  on  unt^I  it  sk^Uowcd 
and  he  was  free  to  breathe  a.gain.  st.a.mcd. 

On  he  went    throuTl-!  \^-^+r.T  ,,^.,.  i .  i  •  _, 

vails  above  him  andlround,-  scd.ff  ni:glt^^:::  ^'[^^ 
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nit(  hy  blackness,  and  hearii  r  only  the  smothered  splash  of 
those  behind,  and  gasping  Lieaths  that  booii-cd  hullow  m 
the  dark  Yet  prt-scntly  he  saw  a  pleain  before  hiin  that 
broadened  with  each  step,  and,  of  a  sudu  jn,  was  out  beneath 
the  ^ky— a  narrow  strip  wherein  stars  tvinkled,  and  so 
brheld  acain  lYiar  Martin's  white  frock  tlittin,^  on,  ,^ho^t- 
l:ke  bcf<  re.  In  a  while  he  brought  them  to  a  hhmy  stair, 
nnd  elimbin-  thi'^,  with  ever-growing  caution,  they  f(  und 
themselves  at  last  beneath  the  frowning  shadow  of  tlie  cila<ltl 
v.nhin  the  walls  of  I'x.Naye  town.  Now,  looking  north, 
lu  itane  beheld  afar  a  liery  gallows  that  Hamed  to  heavin. 
and  from  the  tov/n  thitherward  came  a  confused  hum  ot 
the  multitude  who  watched;  but  hereabouts  the  tow  i 
seemed  all  deserted. 

"ihe  dungeons  he  beneath  our  feet,"  whispered  Iriar 

Martin.     "Come!" 

So,  keeping  ever  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  square  keep, 
they  went  on,  soft-treading  and  aleit  of  eye.  till,  being  come 
to  the  angle  of  the  wall,  the  friar  stayed  of  a  sudden  and 
raised  a  warning  hand.  Then  came  lleltane  with  Walkyn 
close  behind,  and,  peering  over  the  friars  broad  shoulders, 
they  beheld' a  sentinel  who  stood  with  his  back  to  them, 
leaning  on  his  spear,  to  watch  the  burning  gallows,  his  chain- 
mail  agleam  and  his  head-piece  glittering  as  he  stiried  lazily 
in  time  to  the  merry  hit  he  sang  softly. 

Ihen,  or  ever  Beltane  could  stay  him,  Walkvn  o'  the  Dene 
laid  by  his  axe,  and,  his  soaked  shoes  soundless  upon  the 
stone-,  began  to  steal  upon  the  unconscious  singer,  wlio  yet 
lolkd  upon  his  spear  some  thirty  paces  away.  With  great 
body  bowed  forward  and  hairy  lingers  crooked,  Walkyn  stole 
upon  him  ;  six  paces  he  went,  ten— twenty-  twenty-live— 
the  soldier  ceased  his  humming,  stood  erect,  and  turned 
about  ;  and  Walkyn  leapt— bore  him  backward  down  into 
the  shadow— a  shadow  wherein  their  bodies  writlied  and 
twisted  silently  a  while.  Then  Walkyn  rose  up  out  of  the 
shadow  and  beckoned  them  on. 

So,  following  ever  the  friar  s  lead,  they  came  to  a  narrow- 
doorway  that  gave  upon  a  small  guard-room  lighted  by  a 
smoking  torch  socketed  to  the  wall.  The  place  was  empty, 
save  for  a  medley  eu  alln^5  ^^XaCKiU  hi  cuiiiLi:^,  •.,  iic.ciui-.r, 
treading  cautiously,  the  friar  led  them  adown  a  narrow  pas- 
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sap:c,  and  so  to  a  second  and  larger  chamber  where  burned  a 
fire  of  lof^s.  Upon  the  ualls  hung  shinin,^  hcLlpeces 
cloaks  and  mantles  lay  where  they  Imd  been  llunc,  nTeneh 
and  iloor.  but  none  nas  there  to  pve  then,  let  or  hhfdraTc-e 
i  hen  hnar  Martm  took  a  torch  that  smoked  near  by  ind' 
crossmg  to  the  hearth,  reached  down  a  massy  key  fr  .n  the 
^vall,  and  M.th  tins  in  his  hand  came  to  a  door  Imlf  dden 
|n  a  corner,  beyond  which  were  steps  that  wound  downwards 

^orn:';;;':^^''  '  '"'"^^^  ^^^"  ^"^  ^^"^'  -^  ^--^  -th 

But  on  went  the  fr-ar-ln,  torch  lirrhtin^r  tlie  way-do  vn 

and  eyer  down  until  they  trod  a  narrow  way  'tw  xt  re  kin ^ 

walls,  where  breathed  an  air  so  close  and  fotfl  the  yery    o  "h 

dooflhrf  b  ^i  'r'"^  '''''  ''''''  ^^^PP^^^  before  a  miX 
tZ\  in'^'^f^f  V^^' ''''''  ^"^  ^"d  with  massy  bolts  and 
^^l^le  Beltane  held  the  torch,  he  fitted  key  to  lock  and  there 
after  the  great  door  suang  on  screaming  hinge  and  slowed 
a  dungeon  beyond-a  place  foul  and  noison^  Xre  dh^rs 
paKfaced  wretches  lay  or  crouched,  blinking  in  the  torch's 

sbSJdm^^.^^ 

be  ready-better  to  I,a„g  i'  the  elean  air  than  rot  in  a 

But  now.  some  Rroancd  and  wept  and  others  Iai]"hed  while 

Then  wemTn  .'h"!"  '°  V'"^  ''"''''  "^^'^'^  "'  L 'ad 'and  sne^n,"^ 
men  ^^ent  in  the  friar  to  them  and  laid  his  liands  UDon  the 
squat  man's  shonlder  and  spake  him  gently  ^        ^ 

with  the'dav'^halt'  ii  """r"'     " ^^^  '^  ""'  J'^''  "V  son.  nor 
au'anffotithe'rrw'J  ^d.-r^fl^r^eTso^-wilf;^:  S' 

stair,   and  Mith  eacn  step  came  strength  and  manhood 
Tims,  as  they  strode  forth  of  the  frowning  ke.p   ^ch  man 
o    them  bore  sword  or  gisarm.     So,  with  brea  h  in  ch^k 
but  hearts  high-beating,  they  came,  one  and  nil    ."  ^Z.: 
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the  slimy  stair  led  down  into  the  [;loom.  Yet  here  Friar 
Martin  paused,  sighing,  to  look  behind  whence  rose  the 
distant  hum  of  those  thronging  townsfolk  who  yet  crowded 
wall  and  street  and  market-scjuare  to  watch  the  gallows 
burn. 

"  Now  sweet  Christ  shield  ye,  good  people  of  Belsaye  !  " 

he  sighed. 

"  What  mean  ye,  my  brother  ?  "   questioned  Beltane. 

'•  Alas  !  my  son,"  groaned  the  friar,  "  I  needs  must  think 
upon  the  coming  day  and  of  the  vengeance  of  Sir  Gui  for 
this  our  work  !  " 

"  His  vengeance,  friar  ?  " 

"  There  will  be  torture  and  death  busy  hereabouts  to- 
morrow, my  son,  for,  the  prisoners  being  gone,  so  will 
Sir  Gui'  vent   his   anger   on  the   townsfolk— 'tis   ever  his 

custom " 

"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  knitting  his  brows,  "  I  had  not 
thought  of  this!"— and,  with  the  word,  he  turned  him 
back,  drawing  on  his  hood  of  mail. 

"  Come,  lord,"  whispered  Black  Roger  in  his  ear,  "  let 
us  be  going  while  yet  we  may." 

"  Aye,  come,  my  son,"  spake  the  friar,  low-voiced. 
"  Tarry  not,  Belsaye  is  in  the  hand  of  God!  Nay,  what 
would  you  ?  " 

"  I  must  go  back,"  said  Beltane,  loosening  sword  in  scab- 
bard, "  for  needs  must  I  this  night  have  word  with  Gui  of 
Aller'dale." 

"Nay,"  whispered  the  friar,  with  pleading  hand  on  Bel- 
tane's arm,  "  'tis  thing  impossible " 

"  Yet  must  I  try,  good  brother " 

"  Ah,  dear  my  son,  'twill  be  thy  death " 

"  Why,  look  you,  gentle  friar,  I  am  in  Belsaye,  and  Belsaye 
is  in  the  hand  of  God  !  So  fear  not  for  me,  but  go  you  all 
and  wait  for  me  beyond  the  river.  And,  if  I  come  not 
within  the  hour,  then  press  on  with  speed  for  Thrasfordham 
within  Bourne,  and  say  to  Sir  Benedict  that,  while  he  Uveth 
to  draw  sword,  so  is  there  hope  for  Pentavalon.  But  now 
— quick  ! — where  lodgeth  Sir  Gui  ?  " 

"  Within  the  keep — there  is  a  stair  doth  mount  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Nay,  I  will  be  thy  guide  if  o  iLdeed 
iijou  rnusii. 
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"  Not  so,  good  friar,  be  it  thy  duty  to  lead  these  prisoners 
to  freedom  anc  to  safety  within  Bourne." 

"  Then  v. ill  I  come,"  whispered  Kopcr,  hoarse  and  eaqer 
as  the  friar  turned  slow-footed  to  follow  the  others  pdowri 
the  slippery  stair.  "  Beseech  thee,  lord,  thy  man  am  I  twice 
sworn  to  thee  till  death— so  sufter  me  beside  thee  "  ' 

"Nay,"  said  Beltane,  "  Pentavalon's  need  of  thee  is 
greater  c'cn  than  mine,  therefore  will  I  adventure  thi'^  thing 
alonr..  Go  you  with  the  friar,  my  Roger,  and  so  farewell  to 
each." 

"  God  keep  thee,  noble  son  !  "  whispered  the  friar  his 
hand  upraised  in  blessing;  but  Roger  stood  chin  on 
breast  and  spake  no  word. 

Then  Beltane  turned  him  and  sped  away  soft-treading 
m  the  shadow  of  the  great  keep.  '  ' 

The  waning  moon  cast  shadows  black  and  long    and  in 
these  shadows  Beltane  crept,  and  so,  betimes,  came  \\ithin 
the  outer  guard-room  and  to  the  room  beyond  ;   and  here 
behold  a  low-arched  doorway  whence  steps  led  Upward   a 
narrow  stair,  gloomy  and  winding,  whose  yelvct  blackn-ss 
was  stabbed,  here  and  there,  by  moonlicht  flooding  throu'di 
some  deep-set  arrow-slit.     Up   he  went,  and  up    pau-i-.r 
once  with  breath  in  check,  fancying  he  heard  the  ^t<'althv 
sound  of  one  who  climbed  behind  him  in  the  black  void 
below ;  thus  stayed  he  a  moment  with  eyes  that  strove  to 
pierce  the  gloom,  and  with  naked  da,gger  clenched  to  «mite 
yet  heard  nouglit  save  the  faint  whisper  of  ins  own  mail' 
and  the  soft  tap  of  his  long  scabbard  atjainst  the  wall  • 
wherefore  he  presently  sped  on  again,  climbing  swifth-  un 
the  narrow  stair.     Thus,  in  a  while,  he  beheld  a  door  abo\e 
a  small  door,  yet  stout  and  strong,  a  door  that  stO'^d  ajar' 
whence  came  a  beam  of  yellow  light. 

So,  with  sure  and  steady  hand.  Beltane  set  wide  the  door 
that  creaked  faintly  in  the  stillness,  and  beheld  a  small' 
square  chamber  \^■here  was  a  narrow  window  and  in  Miis 
window,  a  mail-clad  man  lolled,  his  unhelmed  head  t'lru^t 
far  without,  to  watch  the  glow  that  leapt  againsi  the 
northern  skv. 

Then  Beltanesheathed  his  dagger,  and,  in  three  long  strides 
wn-^  close  behind   and,  stoor^int;  ohr>ve  the  ma-,    sought  and 
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tliiit  his  head  struck  the  wall ;  then  Beltane,  sit,'hing,  laid 
him  upon  the  tloor,  and  turned  toward  a  certain  arras- 
hung  arch  ;  but.  or  ever  his  hand  came  upon  this  curtain, 
honi  beyond,  a  wnce  hailed,  a  voice  soft  and  musical  : 

"  Hugo — O  llu,;;o.  spawn  of  hell,  hither  to  me  !  " 
Then  Beltane,  Ufting  the  curtain,  opened  the  door,  and, 
striding  into  the  chamber  beyond,  dosed  and  barred  the 
door  behir.'!  him,  and  so  stood,  tall  and  menacing,  looking  at 
one  who  sat  at  a  tabic  buried  with  pen  and  ink-horn.  A 
slender  man  this,  and  richly  habited  ;  a  sleepy-eyed  man. 
pale  of  cheek,  with  long,  dcAvn-curving  nose,  and  mouth 
thin-jipped  and  m.ast.erful,  who,  presently  hfting  his  head, 
stared  up  in  amaze,  sleepy-eyed  no  longer,  for  now.  be- 
holding Beltane  the  mighty,  sheathed  in  mad  from  head 
to  fo(<t.  the  pen  dropped  frum  his  hngersand  his  long,  pale 
hands  ^.lowly  clenched  themselves. 

So,  for  a  space,  they  fronted  each  other,  speaking  not. 
while  eye  met  eye  unswerving — the  menacing  blue  and  the 
challenging  black,  and.  tlirou,i:h  the  open  casement  near 
by  came  a  ruddy  glow  that  liickered  on  -.rras-hung  wall 
and  rugged  roof-beam.  >s'ow  raising  his  hand,  Beltane 
pointed  toward  this  glowing  window  : 

"  Sir  Gui."  quoth  he,  "  Lord  Seneschal  of  Belsaye  town, 
thou  hast  good  eyes — look  now,  and  tell  me  what  ye  sec." 

"  I  see,"  said  Sir  Gui,  stirring  not,  "  I  see  a  presumptuous 
knave — a  dog  who  shall  be  Hung  headlong  from  the  turret, 
iia  !  Hugo  !  "  he  called,  his  black  eyes  yet  unswerving, 
"  O  Hugo,  son  of  the  iiend,  hither  to  me  !  " 

"Trouble  not,  my  lord,"  (luoth  Beltane  gently,  "be- 
hold, the  door  is  barred,  moreover,  xiugo  lieth  without — 
pray  God  I  have  not  killed  him.  But,  as  for  thee — look 
yonder,  use  thine  eyes  and  bpeak  m^e  what  thou  dost  see." 

But  Sir  Gui  sat  on,  his  thin  lips  upcurling  to  a  smile, 
his  black  eyes  unswerving  ;  wherefore  came  i3eltane  and 
sci2._d  him  in  hcrce  hands  and  pluclced  him  to  his  feet  and 
so  brought  him  to  the  window. 

■'  Ha  !  "  he  cried,  "  look  now  and  tell  me  what  vt.  see. 
Speak  !  speak — for,  God  help  me  !  now  am  1  minded  to 
kill  thee  here  and  now,  unarmed  though  ye  be,  and  cast 
thy  carriun  to  the  dogs — speak  ! 

iSuw      ULiiuiuiiiu    liic  iiiaii-Ciau   ia*„tj  ciuOVc   iiiln, 
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eyes  annmc,  the  pale  lips  ti^ht-drawn,  Sir  Gui,  Seneschal  of 
Jielsaye,  spake  soft-voiced  on  this  wise  : 

"  I  see  niy  h^rd  Duke's  gallows  go  up  in  flame,  wherefore 
men  shall  die  !  " 

''Aye,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  said  I  not  thine  eves  were  good 
lord  Seneschal  .•'    Now,  use  thine  ears— hearken  !    'Iwas  1 
and  hve  others,  men  from  beyond  the  marclies,  fired  this 
night  Black  Ivo's  gibbet— moreover,  to-night  also  have  we 
broke  the  dungeon  that  lieth  beneath  this  thy  keep    and 
set  thy  prisoners  free— 1  and  these  hve.  all  nien  froni  the 
north,  mark  me  this  well  !   This  have  we  done  for  a  <i^n 
and  portent-ha  !   look  !  "  and  Beltane  pointed  of  a  sudden 
to  where  the  great   gallows,  outlined  against  the  night  in 
seething  llame,  swayed  to  and  fro,  crumbled  and  crashed  to 
earth  'mid  whirling  sj^irks  and  llame,  while!  from  the  town 
below,  rose  a  murmur  tiiat  swelled  and  swelled  to  a  shout 
and  so  was  gone. 

"Behold    lord  Seneschal,  Black  Ivo's  gallows  to-night 
hath  ceased  to  be— here  is  a  sign,  let  those  heed  it  that  will 
But  for  thee— this  !     To-night  have  I  burned  this  gallows  i 
lo-night  have  1  freed  thy  prisoners  !     Upon  me  therefore 
and  only  me,  be  the  penalty,  for-mark  me  this,  Seneschal  ? 
spill  but  one  drop  of  blood  of  these  innocents  of  Belsave 
and,  as  God  seeth  me,  so  will  I  hunt  thee  down   and  take 
thee  and  tear  out  thine  eyes,  and  cut  off  thine  hands   and 
drive  thee  forth  to  starve  !    And  this  do  I  swear  by  the 
honour  of  my  father.  Beltane  the  Strong,  Duke  of  Penta- 
valon  !  " 

But  now,  even  as  Sir  Gui  shrank  back  before  the  death  in 
Beltane  s  look,  amazed  bevond  all  thought  by  his  words 
came  a  sudden  shout,  and  thereafter  a  clash  and  ring  of 
steel  upon  the  stair  without.  And  now.  above  the  sudden 
dm,  hoarse  and  loud,  a  battle-cry  arose,  at  the  sound  of 
which  Sir  Gui's  jaws  hung  agape,  and  he  stood  as  one  that 
doubts  his  ears  ;  for  'twas  a  cry  he  had  heard  aforetime 
long  ago : 

"  Arise  !     Arise  !     I  will  arise  !  " 

Then  Beltane  cast  up  the  bar.  and.  plucking  wide  the 
door,  beheld  the  broad,  mail-clad  back  of  one  who  held  the 
narrow  stair  where  flashed  pike  and  gisarm. 

"  Kogci  !  '-'■    he  called;    ■•  Black  Roger  !  " 
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"Aye,  lord,  'tis  I,"  cried  Roger,  parryin.t;  a  pike-thrust; 
"  make  sure  of  thy  work,  master — I  can  lu^ld  thes^  in  check 
yet  a  while." 

"  My  work  is  done,  Roger.    To  me— to  me,  I  say  !  " 

So  Roger,  leaping  back  from  the  stair-head,  turned  about 
and  ran  to  Beltane,  stumbUng  and  spattering  blood  as  he 
came,  whereupon  Beltane  clapped  to  the  door  and  barred  it  in 
the  face  of  the  pursuit.  A  while  leaned  Roger,  panting, 
against  the  wall,  then,  beholding  Sir  Gui : 

"  How  !  "  he  cried,  "  lives  the  pale  fox  yet  ?"  Mcthought 
thy  work  was  done,  master  !  "  So  spying,  he  swung  aloft 
his  bloody  sword ;  but,  even  as  the  Seneschal  waited  the 
blow,  smiling  of  lip.  Beltane  caught  Black  Roger's  wrist. 

"  Stay  !  "  cried  he,  above  the  thunder  of  blows  that 
shook  the  door,  "  would'st  slay  a  man  unarmed  ?  " 

"Aye,  master,  as  he  hath  slain  many  a  man  ere  now!  " 
quoth  Roger,  striving  to  free  his  arm.  "The  door  is  giving, 
and  there  be  many  without,  and.  since  to-night  we  must 
die,  so  let  us  slay  the  white  fox  lirst." 

"'  Not  so,"  said'Beltane,  "  get  you  through  thewindow.  the 
river  runneth  below;  throu.gh  the  window— out,  I  say!" 
and,  with  the  word,  he  stooped  and  bore  Black  Roger  to 
the  window. 

"  But,  lord " 

"  Jump  !  "  cried  Beltane,  "  jump,  ere  the  door  fall." 


But  you,  master  .  .  .  ? 
"  Jump,  I  say — I  will  follow  thee." 


\  groaning,  Black 


Roger  hurled  his  sword   far  out  from  the  w^indow,  and, 
leaping  from  the  sill,  was  gone. 

Then  Beltane  turned  and  looked  upon  Gui  of  AUerdale. 
"  Seneschal,"  said  he  "  I  who  speak  am  he,  who,  an  God  so 
wills,  shall  be  Duke  of  Pentavalon  ere  long— howbeit,  I  will 
keep  my  promise  to  thee,  so  aid  me  God  !  " 

Thus  saying,  lio  mounted  the  window  in  his  turn,  and, 
even  as  the  door  splintered  behind  him,  forced  himself 
through,  and,  leaping  wide,  whirled  o\er  and  over,  down 
and  down,  and  the  sluggish  river  closed  over  him  with  a 
mighty  splash  ;  thereafter  the  placid  waters  went  upon 
their  way,  bubbling  here  and  there,  and  dimpUiig  'neath 
tlie  waninii  moon. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


HOW 


BIXTANE    CAME    MGII    TO    DIiATII 


Down  went  my  Beltane,  wei-hted  in  his  lu  avy  mail— down 
and  evLi-  down  throimli  a  world  of  green  that  ^Tew  dark  and 
ever  more  dark,  until,  within  the  pitchy  gloom  benvath  him 
wasa  quabngslime  that  su,  ked  viLiou>Iy  at  loot  and  ankle 
Desperately  he  fought  and  strove  to  rise,  but  ever  tlie  mud 
clung,  and,  lusty  swimmer  though  he  was.  Ins  triple  mail 
bore  In'm  down. 

And  now  his  mighty  muscles  failed,  lights  Tia-.i^d  before 
his  eyes,  in  his  ears  was  a  drone  tlial   grew  to  a  rushing 
roar,   his   lungs    seemcii    bur-ting,   ai.d  the  (juokin"  ooze 
yearning  to  engulf  him.     Then  my  Ueltane  knew  the'bitter 
•igony  of  coming  death,  and  strove  nu  more  ;    but  in  that 
place  of  darkness  and  horror,  a  clammy  something  crawled 
upon  his  face,  .lipped  down  upon  his  helpless  body    .,eized 
iiold  upon  his  ]x\i,  and  dragged  at  him  lierce  and  strong  • 
slowly,  >lowly  the  darkness  thinned,  grew  li.ulner,  and  theri 
—  ah,  kind  mercy  of  God  !  his  staring  eves  beheld' th.e  orbed 
moon,  his  famished  lungs  drank  deep  the  sweet,  cool  air  of 
night.     Ana  so  he  gasped,  and,  gasping,  strove  feebly  with 
arm  and  leg,  while  ever  the  strong  hand  grasped  at  his 
.girdle.     And  now  he  heard,  faint  and  afar,  a  sound  of  voices 
hands  reached  down  and  drew  him  up— up  to  good    nrni 
earth,  and  there,  face  down  among  the  grass  he  lay  a  while 
content  to  live  and  breathe.     Ciradually  he  became  awat- 
of  another  sound  hard  bv,  a  sharp  sound,  yet  musical  and  in 
a  Utile  knew  it  for  the  twang  of  a  swift-drawn  bow-string 
_\ow.  glancing  up.  Beltane  beheld  an  ancient  tree  near  bv 
a  tree  Warped  and  stunted,  wherein  divers  arrows  stocxl  and 
behind  the  tree.  (Hies  o'  the  Bow.  who,  as  he  watched   drew 
and  loosed  a  shaft,  which,  tlashing  upward    was  answered 
by  a  cry  ;^  whereupon  (^.ilcs  laughed  aloud. 

•'Six  !  '•  he  cried,  "  six  in  seven  shots— tis  awcet  archery 
methinks,  and  (]ui(-ker  than  a  noose  mv  Rn.^prlrin   Qr.(i 


deadly  than  thy  axe,  my  -ariy  Walkyn 
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vonder  but  show  thomsclvcs,  and  give  mc  arrows  unow,  so 
will  I  slav  all  Gui's  garrison  ere  the  moon  fail  me  quite." 

But  hereupon  Beltane  got  him  to  his  knees  and  made 
sliit't  to  stand,  and,  cnning  to  the  tree,  leaned  there,  being 
faint  and  mucli  spent. 

"  Aha,  sweet  lord,"  cried  tiie  areher,  "  a  man  after  mv 
very  heart  art  thou.  What  wonders  have  we  achieved  this 
r.iglt — paladins  in  sooth  we  be,  all  four  !  By  the  blessed 
bones  of  St.  Giles,  all  Pentavalon  shall  ring  with  our  doings 
anon." 

Said  Beltane,  laintly  : 

"  Where  is  my  good  Roger  ?  " 

"  Here,  lord,"  a  voice  answered  from  the  shade  of  a  bu.-h 
hard  bv,  "  'twas  my  comrade  Walkyn  dragged  me  up  from 
death — even  as  he  did  thee." 

"  We  thought  you  gone  for  good,  master." 

"  Aye!  "  cried  the  archer.  "  so  would  ye  all  be  dead, 
methinks,  but  for  me  and  this  my  bow.  ' 

"  Fri'.nds,"  said  Beltane,  "  'tis  by  doings  such  as  thi,-. 
that  men  do  learn  each  othei's  worth,  su  shall  the  bonds 
betwixt  us  strengthen  day  by  day,  and  join  ui  in  accord 
and  brotherhood  that  shall  outlast  this  puny  life  And  now 
let  us  b'''gnne  and  join  the  others — whither  do  they  he  ? 

So  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Belsaye  town,  and, 
keeping  to  the  brush,  came  at  length  to  where  upon  the 
borders  of  tlie  forest  the  white  friar  waited  them,  with  tlie 
nine  who  yet  remained  of  the  prisoners  ;  these,  beholding 
Beltane,  came  hurrying  to  meet  him.  and,  falling  upon  their 
knees  about  him,  strove  with  each  other  to  kiss  his  hand:? 
and  feet, 

"  Good  fellows,"  said  Beltane,  "  God  hath  this  night 
brought  ye  out  of  death  into  life — how  will  ve  u^^e  your 
lives  hereafter  ?  List  now  :  even  as  ye  have  sutiered,  other? 
are  sunering— as  ye  have  endured  the  gloom  of  dungeon 
and  fear  of  death,  so,  at  this  hour,  others  do  the  like  by 
reason  of  misrule  and  tyranny.  Now  here  stand  I,  together 
with  Sir  Benedict  of  Bourne,  who  holdeth  Thrasfordham 
Keep,  pledged  to  live  henceforth,  sword  in  hand,  until  these 
evils  are  no  more — since  'tis  only  by  bitter  strife  and  con- 

T'lCl      tiiu-L      C'v'ii      iiiiiy'     DC     CiriVCII     iliJili     DUI      IJOICiL'Ib,         i  iiU.'j, 

PcTitnvabn  needcth   men.  strong-armed   and   resolute;    if 
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such  ye  be  march  ye  this  lunir  to  Thrasfordham  wl.hin 
Bourne,  and  say  to  Sir  Benedict  that,  God  havincf  Riven 
y»ni  new  life,  so  now  will  ye  ,^ive  your  lives  to  Pentavalon 
that  tyranny  may  cease  and  the  Duchy  be  cleansed  of  evil' 
\\no  now  among  yc  will  drpw  sword  for  freedom  and 
l-^eiitavalon  .-' 

i  hen  sprang  the  squat  man  Osric  to  his  feet  with  clenched 
list  upraised  and  eyes  ablaze  neath  his  matted  hair  • 

"  That  will  I !  "  he  cried.  "And  I  !  "  "And  I  i  "'  "  \nd 
I  !  "  cried  the  rest,  grim-faced  and  eager  "  Aye— £:ive  us 
bu  t  swords  and  one  to  lead  and  we  will  follow  i  ' ' 

Ouoth  Beltane  : 

••  Go  you  then  to  Sir  Benedict  within  Bourne  and  say  to 
all  men  that  Beltane  the  Duke  hath  this  night  burned  down 
Black  Ivo  s  shameful  gibbet  for  a  sign  that  he  is  come  at  last 
and  IS  at_  work  nor  will  he  stay  until  he  die  or  Pentavalon 
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now   BELTANE   HAD   WORD   WITH    PI-RTOI.EPE   THE    RED,    AND 
HOW    THEY   LEFT    HIM    IN    THE    FOREST 

"  Sincp  all  men  lircathinf;  'noath  the  sky 
(■nod  nr  c\il,  soon  must  <lit\ 
Ho  !    bring  me  wine,  and  what  care  I 
For  dyini;  1  " 

It  was  Giles  Brabblccombe  singing  to  himself  as  he  knelt 
beside  a  iire  of  twigs,  and  Beltane,  opening  sleepy  eyes, 
looked  round  upon  a  world  all  green  and  gold  and  dew- 
bespangled  ;  a  fair  world  and  fragrant,  whose  balinv  air 
breathed  of  hidden  flowers  and  blooming  thickets,  whence 
came  the  joyous  carolling  of  new- waked  biids  ;  and  behold- 
ing all  this  and  the  glory  of  it,  my  Beltane  must  needs  praise 
God  he  was  aUve. 

"  Hail  and  good  mormw  to  thee,  brother  !  "  cried  the 
bowman,  seeing  him  astir.  "  The  sun  shineth,  look  vou,  I 
sit  upon  my  hams  and  sing  for  that  this  roasting  venison 
smelleth  sweet,  while  yonder  i'  the  leaves  be  a  mavis  and  a 
mede  a-mocking  of  me,  pretty  rogues — for  each  and  ever 
of  which,  laus  Deo,  Amen  !  " 

"  Why,  truly,  God  hath  made  a  fair  world,  Giles,  a  good 
world  to  hve  in,  and  to  hve  is  to  act — yet  here  have  I  lain 
most  basely  sleeping " 

"  Like  any  paunched  friar,  brother.  But  a  few  days  since, 
I  met  thee  in  the  green,  a  very  gentle,  dove-hke  youth  that 
yet  became  a  very  lion  of  fight  and  demi-god  of  battle  ! 
Heroes  were  we  all,  last  night — nay,  very  Titans — four 
'gainst  an  army  ! — whiles  now,  within  this  balmy-breathing 
morn  you  shall  see  Walkyn  o'  the  Bloody  Axe,  with  grim 
Black  Rogerkin,  down  at  the  brook  yonder,  a-sprawl  upon 
their  bellies  busily  a-tickling  trout  for  breakfast,  while  I, 
whose  good  yew  bow  carrieth  death  in  every  twang,  toasting 
deer-flesh  on  a  twig  am  mocked  of  wanton  warblers  i'  the 
green — and  thou,  who  art  an  Achilles,  a  Hector,  an  Ajax — 
a  very  Mars — do  sleep  and  slumber,  soft  and  sweet  as  full- 
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Ircl  Iriar-JIdRho  !    Yet  even  a  (l,,„i-„d  ni,;^t  nod  bctinx- 
and  lit.ms  cat,  l(K)k  ye."  •^-mm  , 

\owlo„kinr;  from  sun  to  earth,  and  beholding  the  shorten- 
ing o    the  shad<nvs,  jultane  leapt  up.     Ouoih  he 

last  ISr'  ^^uul^^"'^  ^^^^  '  ^"^  ^^^-  --  -'-^^^ 
"  Content  y<m,  brother,  'twas  noueht   '  c;aid  Gilo's  bcndin- 

^  et  It  must  be  looked  to " 

excellent  w^ll  "i^'mi'V  '^i"^;'~  '^l'''' ''  ^^  ^^>''  ^  ^'^  ^^  most 
cxce  Jtnt  w   11,    twill  be  hraled  within  the  week   ' 

^      ow,  then-art  leec  h  as  wdl  as  bowman  '^  " 

Ouite  as  well,  brother.  When  I  was  a  monk  I  learned 
vo,,ood  thm.s,  vuieltcil:  never  to  arc^ue  with  t  o%  in 
authority  oyer  me  and  to  heal  the  hurts  of  ^ho..e  that  d^d 
^o,  by  n>y  skill  m  herbs  and  leerheraft,  Ro^^er  havm/a  hot 
n  his  arm.  reeks  not  of  it-behold  here  he  mmerh  ad 
Ualkyn  too.  and,  /...  Ao  /  with  a  trout !  Vow" hall  e 
least  hke  any  pampered  prelate  " 

So  when  Beltane  had  stripped  and  bathed  him  in  the  bror.k 
they  presently  sat  doxvn,  all  four  together  and  at  "and  t^^ie/^ 
and  lau.^hed  right  mernly.  the  while  lark  and  thrulh  and 
blaekbird  carolled  lustily  far  and  near 

iSow  eat.  brothers,"  cried  the  bowman,  full-mouthed 

from  "r -'Tofhor./  ""''■'''  ^^^-^  '  --'^  ^^e  batt  e 

m^^'     Yesterdav  \"''^''  °^  ""P^""^^  ^"^  ^he  shout- 

1%  •        \  csterday  were  we  heroes,  to-day  must  we  be  "od'^ 
vet  cautious  gods,  for,  mark  me,  I  hav-  but  twelve'^ha^^ 

;:r  h?e:"'  "'^' '''''''-'  ^^^^^--  '^^'  pron;:s:y:a^? 

m  h:^Ci  ""'  ""''''  -stful-eyed,  and  with  belt  a-swing 

"Master  "  quoth    he,   "  last  night  did    we  four  rescue 
^^e  ve.     ,\ow  1  m  fain  to  know  if  for  these  twelve     mavrnf 
welve  notches  from  my  belt,  or  must  we  Thare  th"n  ^i  - 
betwixt  us  and  I  count  but  three  ^  " 

kin-^n'"/ 7r^"^'f  ^^^^'^-   "  Ohc^out  upon  thee  Roger 
'!"  ;   ?^lt^}'''  '''^-^^!^^  --.  since  he  thJreseue  plann'ed 

Imd^dfeHhen  hath  Walk^^/°'  "'^  ^"^^'^  '^""''""  ^'^  ^" 
uieu,  men  natn  \\  aikyn  two,  since  he  saved  thee  from 
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thpb'^lt  and  gavo  it  unto  BoUane,  wlio  forthwith  nit  tlicrc- 
fioiii  twelve  notches.  And.  in  a  while.  ha\'inp  made  an  end 
of  eating,  Beltane  rose  and  looked  round  upon  the  three  : 

"  Good  comrades  all,"  quotli  he.  "  well  do  I  know  ye  to 
W  staiuvh  and  trii^ty,  yet  to-day  am  I  minded  to  speak  with 
him  n^.en  call  Pertolepe'the  Red,"  lest  he  shed  innocent  blood 
for  that  we  slew  his  foresters " 

"Twenty  lusty  fellows!  "  nodded  (.ilcs,  with  a  morsel 
of  venison  on  his  da,i,';,;er-point. 

"  Nay.  there  one  escaped  !  "    quoth  Roger. 

"  Yet  he  sore  wounded  !  "  said  Walkyn. 

"  Ha  !  Sir  Pertolepc  is  a  terrible  lord  !  "  quoth  Giles, 
eyeinc,'  the  morsel  of  venison  somewhat  askance,  "  'twill  be 
a  desperate  adventure,  methink^^— and  we  but  four  !  " 

"  Yet  each  and  all— ,i;ods  !  "  quoth  Walkvn,  reaching  for 
his  axe, 

"  Aye."  nodded  Giles,  frowning  at  the  piece  of  venison, 
"  yet  are  we  but  four  gods  !  " 

"Not  so."  answere(i  Beltane,  "  for  in  this  thing  shall  we 
be  but  one.  Go  you  three  to  Bourne  for  I  am  minded  to  try 
this  adventure  alone." 

"  Alone,  master  !  "  cried  Black  Roger,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Alone  '  "   growled  Walkyn,  clutching  his  axe. 

"  An  death  must  come,  better  one  should  die  than  four  " 
said  Behane,  "  howbi  it,  I  am  minded  to  seek  out  Pertolepe 
this  dav." 

"  Then  do  I  come  also,  master,  since  thy  man  am  I." 

"I,  too,"  nodded  Walkyn,  "come  death  and  welcome 
so  I  but  stand  face  to  face  with  Pertolepe." 

Alack  !  "    sighed  Giles,  "  so  needs  must  I  come  al-o 
since  I  have  twelve  shafts  yet  unspcd."  and  he  sv. allowed 
the  morsel  of  venison  with  mighty  relish  and  gusto. 

Then  lau-hed  Beltane  for  verv  gladness,  and  he  looked  on 
each  ^^^th  kindling  eye  : 

"  Good  friends,"  quoth  he.  "  as  ve  sav,  so  let  it  be,  and 
may  God's  hand  be  over  us  thi';  d.nV." 

Now,  as  he  spake  with  eyes  uplift  t-)  heaven,  he  et^picd  a 
famt,  blue  mist  far  away  above  th.e  soft-stirring  tree-tops— 
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Walkvn, 


a  distant  ha/.r,  that  rose  la/.ily  into  tli(>  balmy  air  tliu  kcnincr 
ever  as  he  watched.  ' 

"Ah  !  "  ho  exclaimed,  lirrce-eved«)fasiidd(>n  and  pointing 
with  rigid  lint;er,  "  whence  cometh  that  smoke,  think  ye  r   ' 

"Why,"  (]U()th  K(,i'er,  frowning,  "  Wendonmere  villace 
hcth  yonder  !  "  ^ 

"  Xay,     tis    nearer    llian    Wendonmere,"    said 
shouldering  liis  a.\e. 

■•  See.  the  smoke  thickens  !  "  cried  Reltane     "  Now   (]od 
forgive  me  !    the  while;  I  tarry  here  Red  Pertolen,.  is  busy 
meseemeth  !  "   So  saying,  he  caught  up  his  sword  and  incon- 
tinent set  oil  at  speed  toward  where  the  soft  blue  haze  stole 
upon  the  air  of  morning,  growing  denser  and  ever  denser 

1-ast  and  f'uious  Beltane  sped  on.  crashing  through  under- 
brush  and  crackling  thicket,  o'erleaping   bush  and  brc.ok 
and  fallen  tree,  heedful  of  eye,  and  choosing  his  course  with 
a  forester's  unerring  instinct,  praying  tiercely  beneath  his 
breath  ;  and  with  the  three  ever  close  behind. 
''  Would  I  had  eaten  less  !  "  panted  Giles. 
_''  Would  our  legs  were  longer  !  "   growled  Walk>-n. 
"  W  ould  my  belt  bore  fewer  notches  !  "    quoth  Roger 
And  so  they  ran  together,  sure-footed  and  swift   and  ever 
as  they  ran  the  smoke  grew  denser,  and  ever  ' Beltane's 
prayers  more  fervent.     Now  in  a  while  they  heard  a  sound 
faint  and  confused  ;   a  hum,  that  presently  grew  to  a  mur- 
mur—to a  drone- to  a  low  waging  of  voices,  pierced  of  a 
sudden  by  a  shrill  cry  no  man's  lips  could  utter,  that  swelled 
high  upon  the  air  and  died,  lost  amid  the  growing  clamour 
1  hey  ve  tired  the  ricks  first  !  "  panted  Roger  ■  "'tis  ever 
Pertolepe's  way  !  " 

^    "They    be    torturing    the    women  !  "     hissed    Walkyn 

tis  ever  so  Red  Pertolepe's  pleasure  !  " 

"And  1  have  but  twelve  arrows  left  me  !  "  groaned  Giles 
l^ut  Beltane  ran  m  silence,  looking  neither  right  nor  left 
until  above  the  hum  of  voices  he  heard  one  upraised  in  pas- 
sionate  supplication,    followed   by   another-a   loud   voice 
and  jovial-and  thereafter,  a  burst  of  roaring  laughter 

>oon  Beltane  beheld  a  stream  that  flowed  athwart  their 
way  and,  beyond  the  stream,  a  line  of  willows  thick-growintr 

"■'" '  i!:i^Jt,c  ,   a;:ii  .;^ain,  ucyuiiu  iiiese  ciustering  wiilows 

the  straggling  village  lay.     Then  Beltane,  motioning  the 
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othrrs  10  c.iutittn,  forded  tlic  strcini  and,  ( oimn.i;  in  tlio  sliadc 
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(.f  the  osiers,  dr<  w  nn  lus  nncui 
liis  VnVf^   sword,    pccrrd    llircnii. 
what  he  saw  : 

A  wide  road  tlanked  hv  rows  of  sratlercd  rottat;c^,  rude 
of  wall  and  tliat*  li-  a  dusty  road  that  led  away  east  and 
west  into  tlKMoold.-pths  of  tile  forest  ;  anc'  a  crin^in.u  huddle 
of  wretched  village  folk  whose  pallid  fai  .-s  were  all  set  one 
way,  where  sonic  score  of  men-at-arms  lolled  in  thi'ir  saddles 
waUhinf;  a  tall  younj^  maid  who  stru^'tzled  liercely  in  the 
prasp  of  two  lusty  fell(»ws,  her  garments  rent,  her  white 
flesh  a^leam  in  the  sunlij.;lit.  A  comely  maid,  supple  and 
strong,  whi;  ever  as  she  strove  'gainst  the  clutching  hands 
that  iield  her,  kept  bla/.ing  eyes  turned  upon  one  in  knightly 
mail  who  sat  upon  a  great  war-horse  hard  by,  watching  her, 
big  chin  in  big  mailed  list,  and  with  wide  lips  up-curling 
in  a  smile — a  strong  man  this,  heavy  and  broad  of  ( host  ; 
his  casque  himg  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  his  mail-coif,  thrown 
back  upon  his  wide  shoulders,  showed  his  thick,  red  hair 
that  fell  a-down,  framing  his  square-set,  rugged  face. 

"  Ha,  Cuthbert."  quoth  he,  turning  to  one  who  rode  at 
his  elbow— a  slender  youth  who  stared  with  evil  eyes  and 
sucked  upon  his  finger;  "  aha,  by  the  tiend,  'tis  a  sweet 
armful,  Sir  Squire  ? 

"  Aye,  my  lord  Pertolepe,  'tis  rarely  shaped  and  deli- 
cately ileshcd  !  "  answered  the  squire,  and  so  fell  to  sucking 
his  t'lngcr  again. 

"  What,  silly  wench,  will  ye  defy  me  still  ':-  "  cried  Sir 
Pertolej^e,  jovial  of  voice,  "  must  ye  to  the  whip  in  sooth  ? 
Ho.  Ralph — Otho,  strip  me  this  stubborn  jade—  so  ! — Ha  ! 
verily  Cuthbert,  hast  shrewd  eyes,  'tis  a  dainty  rogue.  Come," 
said  he,  smiling  down  into  the  girl's  wide,  liercceyes,  "  save 
that  fair  body  o'  thine  from  th^  lash,  now,  and  speak  me 
where  is  thy  father  and  brother,  that  I  may  do  justice  on 
them,  along  with  these  other  dogs,  for  the  foul  murder  of  my 
foresters  yest're'en — their  end  shall  be  swift,  look  ye,  and 
as  for  thyself — shalt  lind  those  to  comfort  thee  anon — 
speak,  wench  ! 

But  now  came  a  woman  pale  and  worn,  who  threw  herself 
on  trembling  knees  at  ^ir  Pertolepe  s  stirrup,  and,  bowed 
thus  before  him  in  the  dust,  raised  a  passionate  outcry,  sup- 
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pluatin-  his  morry  with  bitter  tears  and  clasped  bond, 
litted  heavenward-  ^         i--''iu^ 

•'0  .(ood  my  Lord  Pertoiepe."  .he  wailed,  '■  'twas  not  nw 
u.haK!.  nor  son.  ror  any  n,an  of  our  vihagc  wrought  thi"'^ 

thinj^,  innoeent  are  we,  my  lord "  ^ 

"  O  witch  !  ••  quoth  he,  "  who  bade  thee  sneak  '  "  ^o 
U?"  '""  '  '"'I  "^^^^1-^1-^^^  f^-^t  from  stirrup  and  kiek-d  her 
bu.k  into  th->  dust.  ••  Ho.  whips  !  ■'  },c  called,  "  lav  on  and 
tn^eafter  w,!l  we  ban,  these  v.rnnn  to  their  own  roof-tS 
and  fire  their  hovels  for  a  warninjj  '• 

But  now,  even  as  the  strug,duig'maid  was  dragged  forward 
-even  as  Pertolepe.  smilmg,  settled  chin  on  h^t  to  wat.'h 
the  hthe  plav  of  her  writhing  limbs,  the  willows  behind  hin 
swayed  and  parted  to  a  sudden  panther-like  leap  a:H  a 
matl-clad  anr.  was  about  Sir  Pertolepe-a  mightv  Trm  thu 
tore  lum  from  the  saddle  and  hurled  him  h^adlon,  •  and 
thereafter  Sir  Pertolepe    half  stunned  and  staring  im  f  om 

tliroa  ,  and  beyond  the  blade,  a  maii-clad  fac(-  pallid  fierce 
gnm-hpped    from  whose  blazing  eyes  death  glared  down  at 

"  -'>og  •  '•   panted  Beltane. 

'n"!f''T>  u^''^''^'''^'"     ^''^'''"^^    ^c^    Pertolepe     writhinc 
nrvath  Beltane's  grinding  heel,  "  to  me,  Cuthbert-to  mo  -  ^^ 

rnMlri''"      ";  ^"'^i"j'-^  ^^-^^^Pl^-d  upon   Beltane  with   swo-tI 
up   ft..d.  out  from  the  green  .  n  arr<.v  whi..tled,  and  Cutn. 

earth,  ^^]  Ac  his  gr  at  war-horse,  rearing  aiiriehted  plun-ed 
among  the  men-at-arms,  and  all  was  shouting  and  con^fu  ior 
vM.Ie  from  amid  the  v  dl.  w^  arrows  whizzed  and  flew  -noath 
vvl)ose  erne    barbs  horses  snorted,  stumbling  and  kickin^ 
or  crashed  mto  the  dust  ;  and  ever  the  confusion  gren      "' 

W  iT'  ^'i  P^':*^^]^PC  ^vriggling  beneath  Beltane's' iron 
foot,  had  unslu^athed  his  da.crg.^r,  v.  t,  ere  he  co.dd  stab 
down  tipon  Ins  red  pate  crashed  the  heavv  pommel  of  Be  I 
tane  s  svvord.  and  Sir  Pertolepe,  sinking  backward,  lav  out- 
stretclied  in  the  dust  very  silent  and  very  still.  -Then 
Be.ane  s  icathed  his  sword  and,  stooping,  caught  Sir  Perto- 
lepe by  the  be  t  and  dragged  him  into  the  shade  of  the 
wdlou^.  and  being  come  to  the  strean.,  tlirew  hi.  cant  •' 
down  thereby  and  fell  to  splashing  his  bruised  fare  v.iri,  ti,« 
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Cf'ld  water.  And  now,  above  the  shouts  and  the  tramphnp 
of  hoofs  upon  the  road,  came  the  clash  of  steel  on  steel 
and  the  harsh  roar  of  Walkyn  and  Black  Koi^er  as  tlicy  plied 
axe  and  sword — "Arise!  ha,  arise!"  Then,  as  Beltane 
L;lanced  up,  the  leaves  near  by  were  dashed  aside  and  Gilts 
came  boimdinp;  throuc;h,  his  tray  feather  shorn  away,  his 
escalloped  cape  wrenched  and  torn,  his  broadsword  a-swing 
in  Ins  liand. 

•'  Ho,  tall  brother— a  sweet  ai'iray  !  "  he  panted,  "  the 
fools  give  back  already,  they  cry  that  Pcrtolepc  is  slain 
and  the  woods  full  of  outlaws,  they  be  falling  back  from  the 

village — had  1  but  a  few  shafts  in  my  quiver,  now " 

but  here,  beholding  the  face  of  Beltane's  captive,  Giles  let 
fall  his  sword,  staring  round-eyed. 

"  Holy  St.  Giles  !  "  he  gasped,  "  'tis  the  Red  Pcrtolepc  !  " 
and  so  stood  aga])e,  what  time  a  trumpet  brayed  a  ntful 
bla>t  from  the  road  and  was  answered  afar.  'I  hereafter 
came  Roger,  stooping  as  he  ran,  and  shouting  : 

■'  Archers  !    Archers  !— run,  lord  !  " 

But  Beltane  stirred  not,  only  he  dashed  the  water  in 
Sir  Pertolepe's  twitching  face,  wherefore  came  Roger  and 
cau;4ht  him  by  the  arm,  pleading  : 

"  .Master,  O  master  !  "  he  panted,  "  the  forest  is  athrrmg 
with  lances,  and  there  be  archers  also — let  us  make  the  woods 
ere  we  are  beset  !  " 

But  Beltane,  seeing  the  captive  stir,  shook  oft  Black 
Roger's  grasp  ;  but  now,  one  laughed,  and  Waikvn  towered 
above  him,  white  teeth  agleam,  who.  staring  clown  at  Sir 
Pertolepe,  whirled  up  his  bloody  axe  to  smite. 

"  Fool  !  "  cried  Beltane,  and  threw  up  his  hand  to  stay 
the  blow,  and  in  that  moment  Sir  Pertolcpe  oped  his  eyes. 

"  'Tis  Pertolepe  !  "  panted  Walkyn.  "  'tis  he  that  slew 
wife  and  child — so  now  will  1  slay  him,  since  we,  m  this  hour, 
must  die  !  " 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  Beltane,  "  stand  back — obey  me — 
back,  1  say  !  "  So,  muttering,  Waikvn  lowered  liis  axe, 
while  Beltane,  drawing  his  dagger,  stcuped  above  Sir  Perto- 
lepe and  spake,  ^wift  and  low.  in  his  ear,  and  with  dagger  at 
his  throat.  And,  in  a  while.  Beltane  rose  and  Sir  Pertolepe 
also,  and  side  bv  side  they  stepped  forth  of  the  leaves  out 
jDio  il;c  rcao, 


.       .      . „  f  ii- ..  _-- . 

■vviieie.  Oil  iiie  ciLiii-'Kii  iw-  ui  iiic  viiivi^L", 
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and   ir.rn-at-arnis,  archers  and  knights,   wore  halted   in    i 
oars    balH .  oi  their  V(.,ees.     But  of  a  sudden  the  clamour 
;h;;^t"  e:^":^ :  ^-^  ''--''-  ^--  ^  ^-^-^  throats^a 
"  A  Pcrtolepe  !    'Tis  Sir  Pcrtolepc  '  " 

Sir^VrioIeni' -"?""''."'  ^^'^\T  ^"'^^  ^^^^  ^agf^cr-hand  about 
Sir  1  cr  olopc  s  broad  shoulders,  and  set  the  point  of  his 
dag-er  'ncath  Sir  Pertolepe's  right  ear  • 

''Speak!-    quoth  Beltane  softly,  and  his  dagger-point 
bit  deeper,      speak  now  as  I  command  thee  -  "  ^ 

A  while  s,r  Pertolepo  bit  savagely  at  his  knuckle-bones 
then^hftmg  his  head,  spake  that  all  might  hear  ' 

+.11  iu'^  ■'  '^  l'"^  *^"^'^'  "  ^  """^  ^''^'"  to  bide  ?  .hile  and  hold 
talk  with  one  Beltane,  who  styleth  himself_.,uke  of  Penta 

Garthlawon  ''let''''  '^"''^''  ^"^  ^"^^  ''^"'  ^-^'  ^-^i^  me  in 
(.arthiaxton-yet,  an  I  come  not  by  sunset  ride  forth  md 
seek  me  within  the  forest      Go  '  "  ' 

Hereupon  from  the  disordered  ranks  a  sound  arose  i 
hoarse  murmur  that  voiced  their  stark  amaze,  and  or  a 
^^hIle,  all  eyes  stared  upon  those  two  grim  hgurcs  that  vet 

"  Go  !  "    he  commanded 

So  their  disarray  fell  into  rank  and  order   and   wheeling 
about,  they  marched  away  along  the  forest  road  wih  helm? 
agleam  and  pennons  a-dance,  the  while  Sir  Pertolepe  starTd 
after    hem    wild  of  eye  and  with  mailed  hand  Xn  hed 
Once  he  made  as  if  to  call  them  back  •  but  Beltane     hand 

And'tiruTsToo^%t°"''^.^'  '-"f  ^^^  daggerpnctd  his  throat' 
And  thus  stood  they,  side  by  side,  until  the  tramn  of  feet 

fTo'm'silt'Tn^d  TV""'!'-'  T""'^'  villager'lidllurk 
irom  sight   and  the  broad  road  was  deserted    all  save  for 

the  dust,  silent  and  very  still  ^ 

any  two  other  rogues  beside."  ^   '    ^ 

Nav  "  a"'-"''i»-'^r!   P^u <<  -r    ,-    , 

-' ■'•  -^'-'•'•""^■,      i  iigiu  wiia  sucli  as  tiiee 
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but  when  I  needs  must.  What — Roger  !  "  he  called^  "  go, 
tetcli  hither  a  rope  !  " 

"  Dog — would  ye  mrrdcr  mc  ?  " 

"  Not  so,"  sighed  Beltane,  shaking  his  head,  "  have  I  not 
promised  to  leave  thee  "'-ve  within  the  greenwood  ?  Yet  I 
would  see  thee  walk  in  bonds  first.'' 

"Ha,  dare  ye  bind  me,  then?  He  that  toucheth  me, 
toucheth  Duke  Ivo — dare  ye  so  do.  rogue  '•'  " 

■'  Aye,  messire."  nodded  Beltane,  "  I  dare  so.  Bring 
hither  the  rope,  Roger,"  But  when  Roger  was  come  nigh, 
^ir  Pertolepe  turned  and  stared  upon  him. 

"  What  !  "  cried  he,  jovial  of  voice  yet  deadly-eyed, 
"  is  it  my  nmaway  hangman  in  very  sooth  ?  Did  I  not  pay 
thee  enough,  thou  black-avised  knave  ?  Did  I  not  love  thee 
for  thy  skill  with  the  noose,  thou  traitorous  rogue  ?  Now, 
mark  me,  Roger,  one  day  will  I  feed  thee  to  mv  hounds  and 
watch  them  tear  thee,  as  they  have  certain  other  rogues — 
aha  ! — you  mind  them,  belike  ?  " 

Pale  of  cheek  and  with  trembling  hands,  Roger  bound  the 
arms  of  him  that  had  been  his  over-lord,  while  Walkyn  and 
Giles,  silent  and  wide-eyed,  watched  it  done. 

"  Whither  would  ye  take  me  ?  "  quoth  Red  Pertolepe, 
arrogantly. 

"  That  shalt  thou  know  anon,  messire." 

"  How  an  I  defy  thee  ?  " 

'•  Then  must  we  carry  thee,  messire,"  answered  Beltane, 
"  yet  thine  own  legs  were  better,  methinks — come,  let  us 
begone." 

Thus,  presently,  having  forded  the  brook,  they  struck 
into  the  forest  ;  hrst  vent  Walkyn,  axe  on  shoulder,  teeth 
agl'^am  ;  next  strode  Sir  Pertolepe,  head  high,  'twixt  pale- 
faced  Roger  and  silent  Beltane,  while  the  bowman  followed 
after,  calling  upon  St.  Giles  beneath  his  breath  and  crossing 
himself ;  and  ever  and  anon  Walkyn  would  turn  to  look 
upon  their  scowhng  captive  with  eyes  that  glared  'neath 
shaggy  brows. 

Now  after  they  had  gone  some  while,  Sir  Pertolepe  brake 
silence  and  spake  my  Beltane  proud  and  fierce  : 

"  Fellow,"  quoth  he,  "  if  'tis  for  ransom  ye  hold  me, 
summon  hither  thy  rogues"  company,  and  I  will  covenant 
i'l-T  my  rciea^^e."'" 
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"  nnH  r^'  """  '''"'''"'  "^  *'^'''  '"^^^i^-^"  answered  Beltane 
and  for  my  company— 'us  hLrc."  ^^luuic, 

"  Here  5    1  see  but 'three  sorry  knaves  '  " 
Sir'lVrh^'-''"''^^"^  ''"^^  '^''^  ^  ^'^ ^  thy  foresters. 

;*  Rogue,  tliou  liest-'tis  thing  impossible  t  " 
Moreover,  with  these  three  did  I,  last  night,  burn  down 
Black  Ivo  s  mighty  gallows  tliat  stood  without  Bekaye  tov^i 
and.  thereafter  set  wide  the  dungeon  of  Belsaye  and  de  i  v!  r    1 

^und  that  I -Beltane,  son  of  Beltane  the  Strong    ])urr  of 
entavalon,  am  come  at  last,  bearin,  the  sword  of  rnv  /at  ler 

naung  ht     \^  11 1   av  It  by  untd  .oppression  is  no  more  " 
^ow  indeed  did  Mr  Pertol.pe  stare  upon  mv  Beltane  in 

amaze  and  snake  no  word  for  -—  .-lor  •   +  k  /    J^ti|'inc  m 

Lmghed,  scornful  and  hnui  "'  '   ''"^'  °^  "  ''''^^''''  ^'^ 

'■  Ho  !    thou  burner  of  gibbe.s  !  "    qiioth  he.  "  take  1  eed 

lest    tiiy   wmdy  boasting   bring  thy    ordly  neck  vudi 

;rt  .^^\vr^  ""'rT  '-'■'  "^^^•-  ^^  t^^g^-a^d  tto 

luv  ratiiei ,  wlioe  er  he  be ' 

•'  Messire?  '■    Beltane's  voice  was  soft    yet    meetin-  the 
calm  serenity  of  his  gaze,   ^ir  P,,rtolepe  chei-M      ":  ,*^^ 
|!^on  h.s  hp  and  stared  upon  Jieltane  :is  one  i4w-^ak^ 
beheld  m  turn  his  high  and  n.,bI..look.  the  costly  excellence 
of  his  armour,  las  .crreat  sword  and  belt  of  silver-and  strod' 
on    thereafter   with    ne^vr   a    word,    yet    xiewing    B    ta^. 
askance   neath  brow,  dos.-kmt  in  dark  perplex^      ^o'a^ 
Ust.  they  came  into  a  httle  clearing  deep-hid  amor.-  the 
den^r  green    and  liere  Beltane  pau^d.  a  id  hftn^^^pV,,^ 
hand.  poHUed  to  a  certain  tree.     But  hereupon    siV  Pe^o 
l^n,:::^''''''''  ^^"^^  ^-^  -^^^  ^--  ^^1-n'his  galKng 
;■  ^ir  Knight,"  said  Lc,  "  who  thou  art  I  know  not    yet 
indeed  thou  art  of  gentle  blood,  then  know  that  I  am  Sr 

ut  i    '^''/'^™""*  '^l''"'^-^'  ^^---^-l-lof  f.arthlaxt.  n    Lord 
Warden  ot    tue  marches,  moreover,  friend  and  brot'' .t  ^n 
arms  am  I  to  Duke  Ivo "  uio.....-m- 

"  Nay,'  said  Beltane,  "  all  this  I  know,  for  much  of  thee 
have  I  heard,  me.sirc  :  ot  thy  dark  domes  of  th.  J'r!^'^ 
men.  the  ^hame  of  women,  and  how  that  there"  be  many 
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desolate  hearths  and  nameless  praves  of  tliy  n.aking,  Lord 
Pertolc{)e.  Thou  vvert  indeed  (A  an  hi;<h  estate  and  >.trong. 
and  tliesc  but  lowly  folk  and  weak — yet  mercy  '  ti  them  had 
ye  none.  I  have  thi-.  day  hi^ard  thee  doom  the  innocent 
to  death  and  bitter  shame,  and,  lord,  as  (iod  secth  u-;,  it  is 
enough  !  " 

Sir  Pertolepe's  ruddy  cheek  showed  pale,  but  hi^  blue  eyes 
stared  upon  iiiltane  wide  and  fearless  : 

■'  iiave  ye  then  dragged  me  hither  to  die,  me^sire  ?  " 
"  Lord  Pertolepc,  all  men  must  die,  aye,  e'en  great  lords 
such  as  thou,  when  they  have  sinned  suliiciently—  and  thy 
^ins,  methinks,  do  reach  high  hLavi  n.  So  have  I  bro  •;f.;ht 
thee  hither  into  the  wilderness  that  (jod's  will  may  be  wrcught 
upon  thee." 

"How — wilt    forswear    thyself?"     cried    -ir    Pertolepc, 
writliing  in  his  bonds. 
Quoih  Beltanu  : 

"  Come,  Koger  -Walkyn— bring  mc  him  to  the  tree, 
yonder.' 

"  Ha  !  rogue— rogue,"  panted  ^ir  Pertolepc,  "  wuiild'st 
leave  me  to  die  in  a  noose,  unshriven  and  unanneakd,  my 
.soul  dragged  hell-wards  weighted  with  my  sins?  " 

Now,  even  as  he  spake,  swift  and  sudden  he  leapt  aside 
and  would  have  lied  ;    but  Walkyn's  iierce  lingers  dragged 
at  his  throat,  and  I'iogcr's  iron  arms  were  close  about  liim. 
Desperately  he  fought  and  struggled,  but  nu'giny  though  he 
was,  his  captors  were  mighty  also,  moreover  hi^  bom'.^  galled 
him.     Wherefore,  hghting  yet.  they  dragged  him  to  the  tree, 
and  to  the  tree  Beltane  fast  bound  him,  whiles  the  forest 
rang  and  echoed  with  his  panting  cries  until  his  voice  cn-ckcd 
and  broke,  andhf  hung  'gainst  the  tree,  spent  and  breathless. 
Then  spake  Beltane,  grim-lipped  yet  soft  of  voice  : 
"  Lord  Pertolepc,  fain  would  I  hrmg  thee  as  tliou  hast 
hanged  many  a  man  ere  now— but  tins,  methinks.  is  a  better 
way,  for  here,  unless  some  wanderer  chance  to  '.nd  thee, 
must  thou  perish,  an  so  Cod  will  it.     Thus  do  we  leave  thee 
_n  the  hands  of  God  to  grant  thee  life  or  death,  and  may 
He  have  mercy  on  thy  guilty  soid  !  " 
Thus  said  Beltane,  sombre  of  brow  and  pale  of  cheek  ; 

and   so     bt^<"kaninrr    to   +Vir>   /-vtli.rc     +5,t-.-,-i^l    ^,.„,,     ,1 ;^_    ^•:_ 

.J,  •  G      - •.-:;:;v^     civ.ay,     Vi-^r,pilC     CH 

Pertolepe  s  passionate  threats  and  prayers,  and  plunging 
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into   the   dense   undorbrusli,    strode   swift-fcoted   from   tlie 
place,  with  the  (•aj)tive's  wild  cries  rin.cin.L,'  in  hi.-,  ears. 

Haphazard  went  Beltane,  yet  strainin.i^  his  ears  to  catch 
those  mournful   sounds  that  ,[:rew   faint  and   fainter  with 
distance  till  they  were  lost  in  the  rustle  of  tlie  leaves.     ]^ut, 
oi  a  sudden,  he  stayed  hi-  goin.tz  and  stood  with  his  head 
aslant  hearkening  to  a  sound  that  seemed  to  have  reached 
him    from    the   solitudes   behind  ;     and   presently   it   came 
a,y;ain,  a  cry  from  afar— a  .'-cream  of  a.i^'onv,  lu^arse  and  long 
drawn  out,  a  hateful  sound  that  checked'the  breath  of  him 
and  brought  the  sweat  out  cold  upon  his  brow  ;    and  now, 
turning  about,  lie  saw  that  his  following  was  but  two,  for 
W'alkyn  had  vaiii-ht  d  (luite.     X(.w  (iile^  meeting  Beltane's 
wide  btare,  must  needs  cough  and  fumble  with  hi>  bow.  while 
Roger  stood  with  bowed  head  and  lingers  tight-clenched  upon 
his  quarter-Stan  :   whereat,  tierce-trowning.  Beltane  spake  : 
"  Wait  !  "   he  connuanded,  "  wait  you  here  !  "   And  forth- 
with turned  and  ran    and  so  running,  came  again  at  last  to 
that  obscure  glade  whence  now  came  a  sound  of  groans, 
mocked,    thereafter,    by    tierce    Iwighter.     Now,    bur:,ting 
from  the  green,  Beltane  btdield  Sir  Pertolepe  writliing  in  hi.^ 
bonds  with  Walkyn's  fierce  lingers  twined  in  his  red  hair, 
and  Walkyn's  busy  dagger  at  his  upturned  brow,  where  was  a 
great,  gory  wound,  a  hideouscruciform  blotch  whence  pulsed 
the  blood  that  coven^l  his  writhen  face  lik    a  scarlet  vizard. 
"  Ah  !  "    cried  Beltane,  "  what  hast  thou  done  '■•  " 
Back  fell  Walkyn,  tiercc-eved  and  grim,  yet  with  teeth 
agleam  through  the  hair  of  liis  beard  : 

"  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "  this  man  hath  slain  wife,  and  child, 
and  brother,  so  do  I  know  him  thrice  a  murderer.  Therefore 
have  1  set  this  mark  of  Cain  upon  him,  that  all  men  hence- 
forth may  sec  and  know.  But  now,  an  it  be  so  thy  will, 
take  this  my  dagger  and  slay  me  here  and  now— yet  shall 
Red  Pertolepe  bear  my  mark  upon  him  when  I  am  dead." 

A  while  stood  Beltane  in  frowning  thought,  then  pointed 
to  the  green  : 

"  Go,"  said  he,  "  the  others  wait  tlice  !  " 

So  \\'alkyn,  obeying,  turned  and  plunged  into  the  green, 

while  Beltane  followed  after,  slow  and  hea\-y-footed.     But 

now   e\'eri  as  h.e  went  slow  nnr!  !-"..•-:•  •-].i\\;-r  t-..-.  i;i'f.-..i  !-..-.-.v". 

head  and  turned  about,  for  above  the  leafy  stirrings  rose  the 
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mournful  liltuif,^  of  a  pipe,  cl.ar  and  .erv  >we 't  that  drevv 
ncaivr  and  louder  until  it  was,  of  a  ..udchn.  drowned  in  a 
ny  hoarse  and  woeful.  Then  Beltane,  hastin^^  bark  .oft- 
readuig,  stood  to  peer  through  the  leaves,  and  pre.entlv 
111.  rocks-comb  llauntiuK,  his  silver  bells  a-jini^le  "  there 
Mepped  a  mountebank  into  the  clearinc;-that  .ame  jester 
with  -Ahom  Beltane  had  talked  aforetime  ^ 

"  Beda!"  cried  Sir  Pertolepe  famtlv,  his  bloody  face 
uplifted,  and  IS  It  forsooth,  thou.  Beda  "r  Come  free  me 
of  my  bonds.  Ha!  why  stay  ye?  1  am  Pertokpe-thv  lord 
—know  you  me  not,  Beda  ?  "  ' 

"Ave,  full  well  I  know  thee,  lord  Pertolepe;  thou  art 
h'  u ho  had  me  driven  forth  with  blows  and  bilter  stripes- 
tli.m  art  he  who  slew  my  father  for  an  ill-timed  iest-oho  t 
wvl  do  1  know  thee,  mv  lord  Pertolepe."  So  saying,  Beda  the 
Jcttr  set  his  pipe  within  his  girdle,  and,  drawing  his  da^j-f^ 
began  to  creep  upon  Mr  Pertolepe,  who  shook  the  drippin.: 
blood  from  his  eyes  to  watch  him  as  he  came,  puotlflij^ 
'■^'-  a  good  fool,  Beda,  aye,  a  good  fool.  And  for  thy 
t-  ther,  twas^the  wine,  Beda-tlie  wine,  not  I-come'  free  me 
of  these  my  bonds-I  loved  thy  father,  e'en  as  I  lovJd  thee   ' 

P..in       ''r""^     \''-'  '^'^^'  1"^^-'-^"^  I  am  outcast  '  "  said 
Beda.  smiling  and  hngering  his  dagger 

wi'  ^'l^  ^^""-/V"  >'f  -'^^^y  "1^'.  Beda- wilt  murder  thy  lord  ^ 

ThtVTy-  T^'{  /"''■  ^t^'ke-here.  i'  the  throat,  and  let 
thy  steel  be  hard-driven.     Come  '  " 

Then  Sir  Pertolepe  feebly  raised  his  bloody  head  proffering 
his  throat  to  the  steel,  and  so  stood,  faint  in  his  bonds^^ef 
uatc  ung  the  jester  calm-eyed.  Slowly,  slowly  the  daggej 
was  htted  for  the  stroke  while  Sir  Pertolepe  watehedfhe 
glittering  steel  patient  and  unflinching  ;  hen  suuf t  and 
sudden,  the  dagger  flashed  and  fell,  and  Sir  Pertolepe  sta. 
gered  free,  and  so  stood  swayip<.  ']}  n  lnnlin<.Vi  ^  ^" 
h.  severed  bonds,  he  laughcThoarsely  '  '"^  '"^"  "^°^ 
"  A  ^^^''  i'^'T  ^'^^,^  i^'^t,  then,  my  Beda  ^  "  he  whispered 

mU-ef  •";  '  '"^  "^^'^'""^^'  ^"^^^^^^^'  '^'  best  wiUever 
make  !  So  saymg,  Sir  Pertolepe  stumbled  forward  a  nace 
groping  before  him  like  a  blind  man,  then  gioanin/feu' 
and  lay  a-swoon.  his  bloody  face  hidd.n  in  Vi^l  .f"'"^'  ^""' 
m.u  turning  away,  Beltane  left  him  lying  there  with 
Beda  the  J(,.ter  kneeling  above  him  ^ 
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Southward  iiiarrhf^d  ];i>lt;me  horn  aft'-r  hoiir,  tirokr^s  of 
stride,  until  the  Min  bo,:,an  to  decline  ;  on  and  on,  thoughtful 
of  brow  and  speaking  not  at  all,  wherefore  the  three  were 
gloomy  and  silent  also — even  dilcs  h.ad  no  mind  to  break 
in  upon  Iiis  solcnni  meditations.  But  at  last  came  Roger 
and  touched  him  nn  th.e  shoulder. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  "  the  day  growcth  to  a  close  and  we 
famish." 

"  Why.  then— eat,"  said  Beltane. 

Now  while  they  set  about  building  a  nre.  Beltane  went 
aside  and  wandering  slow  and  th.oughtful,  presently  came 
to  a  broad  glade  or  ride,  and  strctcljing  himself  out  neath 
a  tree.  lay  there  staring  up  at  the  leafy  canopv,  pondering 
upon  Sir  Pertolepe,  his  sins,  and  the  marvellous  wavs  of 
(iod.  Lying  thus,  he  was  aware  of  the  slow,  plodding  hoof- 
strokcs  of  a  horse  drawing  near,  of  the  twang  of  a  lute,  with 
a  voice  sweet  and  melodious  intoning  a  chant:  and  the 
tune  was  plaintive  and  the  words  hkcwise,  being  these  : 

"  '  ':v.:k  and  woe 
That  love  is  so 
Akin  to  pain  ! 
Tliat  to  my  heart 
The  bittc-  small 
Returns  ag.iin, 
.Mack  and  woe  !  " 

Glancing  up  therefore.  Beltane  presently  espied  a  knight 
■who  "oestro.le  a  great  and  goodly  war-horse  ;  a  youthful 
knight  and  debonair,  slender  and  shapely  in  his  bright  mail 
and  >Tircoat  of  tlame-oolourcd  samite.  His  broad  shield 
lung  behind  his  shoulder,  balanced  by  a  long  lance  whose 
gay  banderol  iluttered  wanton  to  the  soft-breathing  air ; 
above  his  mail-coif  he  wore  a  small  bright-pohshed  bascinet' 
while,  at  his  high-peaked  saddle-bow  his  ponderous  war- 
liciiii  iiiiiij,',  logetnur  Willi  Diuad-i^iadeu  L.'allie-axe.  Now 
as  he  paced  along  in  this  right  gallant  estate,  his  roving 
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1.:=  lute,  d..K-u,e.,i„g.:,,l,  and  bn.kc  into  ..„»  an'u  *■ 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me 
Ti.U  1  should  be 
A  lonely  wi;;iit  ! 
TlK.t  in  mankind 
No  joy  I  line] 
"'•y  (lay  or  n'>,^ht, 
aL,  woe  is  mu  :  " 

Mo..t  excellent,  tall,  and  sweet  youncj  sir   I   who  Lov  ■. 

And  wherefore  nit V   '-ir  >  "   nnn+h  Rr.u^^ 
"  r-nr    r,..,  ,„      f         .    ■    .■        n^otn  beltane,  sitting  UD 

heart  be  ,.„t.  Ll^Zi^  il^M^ln^'^ZiJi:"'^^"'" 

l»->art  proper  (direfullv  aflame)  upon  a  he  d  v  rt^   Th    1      ? 
which  si£^nitu.tl,'  '  T    K   ^^"^^^h>  behold  my  motto,  '  Ardeo  ' 

thf   c^o    ".''^tlfH""'  ''i  ■""^■"  "I^™  '"^  shield '^s  on 
tearles'look     L      car    bri:,,""''  ''^"!;"1'"«  "=  "'S"  -'' 

(-e;t  .K..d  to\tLX')  K,?d"rdT:^^  c;^ 

tudoi  =  •'  y-  ''"■-'■  '''°n<--.  "i'l'in  these  soli- 

"  •■I  ;-  .  ',■.    '  " '''f^  "^'"^  -"~'8ii.  and  sip'h  and  '^inp-  " 

..    i  '-  -i  something  empty  life,  methinks  '•  ^^' 

^ot  so,  mess-re  •■  sigl^ed  the  rueful  Lr-h^   "  r^.  .-h.n 
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'lis  small  thing  of  mine 


1  (liniKc  to  nu  ( t  a  utiult  yt-uth,  young  ami  will  b(-<ccn — 
as  lluui,  hcdiLjht  in  goodly  mail — as  thou,  vitli  knightly 
sword  on  tlii;:h,  wliv  then,  nir>'-ir(\  'tis  over  my  wtmt  to 
(It  (  laio  vinto  him  that  she  1  honour  i>  fairer,  nobler,  and 
altogether  more  wmthv  and  virtuous  than  any  other  sh.e 
soever,  and  to  maintain  that  same  against  him,  on  horse 
or  afoot,  with  lance,  battle-axe  or  sword.  'Ihus.  see  you 
messire,  even  a  love-lorn  lover  hath  betimes  his  eompensa- 
ti"ns.  and  the  sward  is  -nft  underfoot,  and  level."  Saving 
w!ii(h,  the  knight  cocked  a  delicate  eyebrow  in  questioning 
fashion,  and  laid  a  slender  linger  to  the  pommel  of  his  long 
sword. 

"  liow,"  cried  Beltane,  "  would'st  tight  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ki,i;ht  gladlv,  messire — to  break  the  monc^tony." 

"  1  had  rather  hear  thy  s(>ng  again." 

"  Ha,  likod  you  it  in  sooth  ? 
own . ' ' 

"  And  'tis  brief '  "    nodded  Beltane. 

"  Brief '  "  quoth  the  knight,  "  brief !  not  so,  most  notable, 
youthful  sir,  for  even  as  love  is  long  enduring  so  is  my  song, 
it  being  of  an  hundred  and  seventy  and  eight  oantos  in  all, 
dealing  somewhat  of  the  woes  and  ills  of  a  heart  sore  smitten 
(which  heart  is  mine  own  also).  Within  my  song  is  much 
matter  of  hearts  (in  truth)  and  darts,  of  flames  and  shames, 
of  yearnings  and  burnings,  the  which  this  poor  heart  must 
needs  endure  since  it  doth  constant  bleed  and  burn.' 

"  Indeed,  messire,  I  marvel  that  you  be  yet  alive,"  said 
Beltane  gravely,  whereat  the  young  knight  did  pause  to 
view  him,  dubious-eyed.     Quoth  he  : 

"  In  sooth,  most  youthful  and  excellent  sir,  I  have  myself 
marvelled  thereat  betimes,  bu'  since  alive  am  I,  now  do 
I  declare  unto  you  that  she  f.  .  whom  1  sigh  is  the  fairest, 
gentlest,  noblest,  most  glorious  and  most  womanly  of  all 
women  in  the  world  alive." 

"  Save  one  !  "   said  Beltane. 

"  Save  none,  messire  !  "    said  the  young  knight,  eager- 
eved. 
'"  One!  "  said  Beltane. 

"  None  !  "  quoth  the  knight,  as  casting  aside  ponderous 
lance  he  vaulted  lightly  from  his  saddle  and  drew  his  sword  ; 
but,  seeing'  tliat  Beltane  bore  no  shield,  paused  to  lay  liis 
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own  tcnd'-ily  Uhule,  and  so  faced  him  SLrcnc  of  biow  and 
smiling  of  lip.  "  Sweet  sir,"  said  he  gaily.  "  here  nu  thinks 
is  fair  cause  for  argument,  1.  t  us  tli.n  discuss  tlir  matter 
together  for  the  comfort  .-l  our  soul>  and  to  the  glory  of  our 
ladies.     As  to  my  name —    " 

"  "lis  Jocelyn."  cjuoth  P,(ltane. 

"  lla  !  "    exclaimed  the  knight,  staring. 

"  'Ihat  won  a  suit  t)f  triple  mail  at  Dunismere  joust,  and 
wagered  it  'gainst  Black  Ivos  roan  stallion  within  Deepwold 
forest  uj)f)n  a  time." 

"  Now  by  Vemis !  "  cried  the  knight,  starting  back, 
''here  be  manifest  sorcery  !  Ha  !  bv  the  swert  blind  boy' 
'tis  black  magic  !  "  and  he  crossed  himself  devoutly.  But 
Bc'ltane,  lau.L;hing,  put  back  his  hood  of  mail,  that  his 
long,  fair  hair  fell  a-down  rijipling  to  his  shoulders. 
Know  you  mc  not,  messire  ?  "    quoth  he. 

"  Why,"  said  Sir  Jocelyn,  knitting  delicate  brows,  "  surely 
thou  art  the  forester  that  o'ercame  Duke  Ivo'swrestier— aye 
by    the  silver   feet   of  lovely  Thetis,    thou'rt   Beltane   the 
Smith  !  " 

"  V'erily,  messire,"  nodded  Beltane,  "and  'tis  not  meet 
that  knight  cross  blade  with  lowly  smith." 

"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Sir  Jocelyn,  rubbing  at  his  smooth  white 
chin.  "  yet  art  a  goodly  man  withal— and  lover  to  boot— 
raethinks  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  ever  and  always." 

„  '.'^^'^^.y  then,  all's  well,"  quoth  Sir  Jocelyn  with  eyes  a-dance, 
"  for  smce  true  love  knoweth  nought  of  distinctions,  there- 
fore being  lovers  are  we  peers,  and,  being  peers,  so  may  we 
fight  together.  So  come,  Sir  Smith,  here  stand  1  sword 
in  hand  to  maintain  gainst  thee  and  all  men  the  fame  and 
honour  of  her  I  worship,  of  all  women  alive,  maid  or  wife 
or  widow,  the  fairest,  noblest,  truest,  and  most  love-worthy 
is "  ^ 

''  Helen  of  Mortain  !  "    quoth  Beltane,   sighing. 

"  Helen  ?— Helen  ?-  thou  too  !  "   exclaimed  Sii  Jocelyn 
and  forthwith  dropped  his  sword,  staring  in  stark  amaze'' 

How,  dost  thou  love  her  also  ?  " 

"  Aye."  sifrhed  Belt.ine    "  to  mt-  c.-.rr-.'-.-.-.-  \  " 

Then  stooped  Sir  Jocelyn  and,  taking  up  his  s-.vord  slowly 
sheathed  it.     Quoth  he,  sad-eyed  : 
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"  Life,  mclhinks,  is  full  of  div.ippoimm.Kis  1  Tartwi !!  to 
thee,  Sir  smith,"  and  M,L;liinj.',  lu-  turned  away  •  yet  ere  he 
had  t.ikrii  lance  and  >lih  Id,  i]i  Itanc  spake: 

"  Wiullicr  away,  Sir  Jocilvn  '■!  " 

"  To  sigh,  and  sing,  and  sivk  adventure.     Twas  for  this 
J   left  my  «nodIy  castle  of  Aiaui  and  journeyed    a   lorn 
I'll^nm.  hither   to   Pentavalcn,   since  when  stran:;c  stories 
have  I  heard  that  whisper  in  the  air,  speedintr  from  lip  to 
hp,  of  a  certain  doughty  kni.eht-at-arms,  valiant  beyond 
thou-ht.  tliat  biardli  a  sword  whose  mighty  sweep  none 
may  abid( ,  who,  alone  and  unaided  slew  an  hundred  and 
twenty  and  four  within  the  greenwood,  and  thereafter  did 
neath   the  walls  of  Bclsaye  town  burn  down  I>uke  Ivo's 
gibbet,  wlio  hath  sworn  to  c    '  Duke  Ivu  into  gobb.  ts    look 
you,  and  feed  him  to  the  d  .^  ,  which  is  well    for  I  love  not 
Duke  Ivo.     All   this  have  1   heard  and  much  beside    idle 
tales  mayhap,  yet  would  1  seek  out  this  errant  Mars  and 
prove  him,  f(;r  nune  own  behoof,  with  stroke  of  sword  " 

"  And  how  an  he  prove  worthy  ^  "  questioned  Beltane 

■'  Then  will  I  ri(h>  with  him,  to  s'lare  his  deeds  and  glorv 
mayhap,  Sir  Smith-1  and  all  the  ten-score  lu>ty  fellows 
that  muster  to  my  pennon,  since  in  the  air  is  whispered  talk 
of  war,  and  >ii  Hen.  ■  k  t  heth  ready  in  Thrasfordh.ain  Keep  " 

•  1  wo  hundred  men,"  quoth  Beltane,  his  blue  eyes  aglcam 
two    nindred,    say   you-"    and,    speaking,    jie   stepped 
forward,  unsheathing  his  sword. 

•;  How  now,'  quoth  Sir  Joeelyn,  "  what  would  ve  sweet 
smith  -  -    '  ~ 

"  I  wouldhavethecproveme  for  thy  behoof  Sir  Jocelvn— 
lor  I  am  he  that  with  aid  of  hve  good  men  burned  down 
the  gibbet  without  Btlsayc." 

"Thou  !  "  cried  Sir  Joeelyn,  •'  and  thou  art  a  smith  ' 
And  yet  needs  must  I  credit  thee,  for  thme  eyes  be  truthful 
eyes^  And  did'st  indeed  slay  so  many  in  the  green  for- 
sooth .•'  -  c  , 

."  ^^y'    l^i^swercd  Beltane,  "  there  were  but  twenty,  more- 

"Enough  !  •'  cried  Sir  Joeelyn,  gaily.  "  be  thou  smith  or 
be  thou  demi-,ijod.  now  will  I  make  proof  of  thv  n-.i-ht  an.l 
vdjiauee,     ana  he  drew  sword. 

S'o  did  these  two  youths  face  each  other,  smiling  above 
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thoir  ^^loaminn  stcd.  and  so  tlic  Inn^  blndos  ranc  together 
and  ti.eroaficr,  the  nir  ^vas  full  of  nrlna.in.  dip  insomuch 
that  Rof^cr  came  running  sword  m  hand,  with  \\;dl:vn  and 
.lies  at  his  heels ;  but,  seeing  how  matters  stood   they  ^t 
them  down  on  the  sward,  watchin^z,  round-eyed  and  Aaot 
And   now   Mr  Joctlyn    (happy-.-yed).   his  dohful   h^aVt 
forgot  did  show  himself  a  dcu,L;htv  kniyht,  s].i,  nine  h«htlv 
to  and  fro  despite  his  heavy  armour,  and  laying  on  rij.{ 
lu^tily  while  the   three  a-snrawl  upon  the  grass  ohouted 
gleefully  at  carh  shrewd  stroke  or  skilfid  parry  ;   bnt   onc.^ 
bir  Jocelyn  s  blade  clashed  upon  Beltane's  mailed  thi<d'.   and 
straightway  thry  fJl  siknt ;    and  once  his  pcmt  touched 
the  hnks  on  I.cltane  s  wide  breast,  and  straightway  th-ir 
brows  grew  anxious  and  gloomy-yet  none  so  gloomy  as 
Kogcr.     Lut  now   on  a  sudden,  was  the  flash  and  ring  of 
hard-snutten  steel  and  behold.  Sir  Jnc.lyn's  sword  spr-mg 
from  his  gra'.p  and  tlnidded  to  earth  a  good  three  yards 

as'^'l^.^e''^    "'''"^''"  ^^''  ^^""''''  ""''"'^'^  amam-yct  none  so  loud 
"Now  by  s^yeet  Cupid  hi.    tender  bow!"    printed  Sir 

Joceh-n.      by  the  cestus  of  lovely  \-enus-aye   bv  the  oT 

eyed  Juno.  1  swear  'twas  featly  done   Sir  '^mit'h  •  " 
Quotii  Beltane,  taking  up  the  f.Vllen  sword  • 

fis  a  trick  I  learned  of  that  great  and  glorioj<  knicht 

Sir  Benedict  of  Bourne."  '^-i    Kuigni. 

"Messire/'  said  Sir  Jocelyn.  his  cheek  flushing  "an 
earl  am  I  of  thirty  and  two  cp-.arterings  and  divers  coodiv 
manors   yet  thou  art  the  be/ter  man^nescUtth    .uH  a^ 

Lord  Jocflyn,  '  said  ho    "  behold  here  my  trusty  com 

dM  :r-ehr;  ^!"'' ^^^h^^^^.^^'^f,^^^^^^.  ^vho  sliooteth  as  ne'er 
a.i  a.chci  >tt,  and  here,  Walk-n-who  hath  known  over 
mucli  of  sorrow  and  bitter  wro- , :      Fain  M-ould  we  take  the; 
^^:^^:  L-^  Jocelyn,  tor  God  knoweth\lnttS?: 
r.ath  n.  ed  of  true  men  these  days,  yet  first,  kn<.w  thi'^-that 

he  ca     IZ  7  '^'"'r  ^°°f  ^"""^^^^^  ^°  ^'--^  pledged  to 
the  ca..e  of  the  weak  and  woefully  oppressed  vvithin  this 
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sorrowful  Dnchy,  to  smite  evil,  nor  stay  till  \vc  be  dead,  or 
Black  Ivo  driven  hence." 

"  Ivo  ?  Ivo  ?  "  stammered  Sir  Jocelyn,  in  blank  amaze, 
"  'tis  madness  !  " 

"'Ilius,"  -aid  l-!eltane,  "  is  onr  cause,  perdianee,  a  little 
desperate,  and  he  who  companies  with  us  nui-t  company 
with  T^eath  brtinies." 

"  To  dtfv  Black  Ivo— ha  here  is  madness  so  mad  as 
pleaseth  me  ri^ht  well  !  A  rebellion,  forbooth  !  How  many 
do  ye  muster  ?  " 

Answered  Beltane  : 

"Th(ni  sccst— we  be  four." 

"  Four  !  "    cried  Sir  Jocelyn.     "  Four  !  " 

"  But  Sir  Benedict  lieth  within  Thrasfordham  Keep,  and 
God  is  in  heaven,  mcssire." 

"  Aye,  but  heaven  is  far^  methinks,  anc  Duke  Ivo  is  near, 
and  hath  an  arm  long  and  merciless.  Art  so  weary  of  life,' 
Sir  Smith  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  answered  Beltane,  "  but  to  what  end  hath  man 
life  save  to  spend  it  for  the  good  of  his  fellows  ^  " 

"Art  mad!"  sighed  Sir  Jocelyn.  "art  surely  mad! 
Heigho  !— some  day,  mayhap,  it  shall  be  written  how  one 
Jocelyn  Alain,  a  gentle,  love-lorn  knight,  singing  his  woes 
within  the  greenwood,  did  meet  four  lovely  madmen  and 
straight  fell  mad  likewise.  So  here,  upon  my  sword,  do  I 
swear  to  take  thee  for  my  brolhcr-in-arms,  and  these  thy 
comrades  for  my  comiades,  and  to  spend  my  life,  henceforth, 
to  the  good  of  my  feuows  !  " 

So  saying,  Sir  jocelyn  smiled  his  (|uick,  bright  smile  and 
reached  out  his  hand  to  my  Jieltane,  and  there^  leaning  upon 
their  swords,  their  mailed  lingers  clasped  and  wrung  each 
other.  Thereafter,  he  turned  upon  the  three,  but  even 
as  he  did  so,  Walkyn  uttered  a  fierce  cry,  and  whirling  about 
with  axe  aloft,  sprang  into  the  green,  whence  of  a  sudden 
rose  a  babel  of  voices,  and  the  sound  of  hcrce  blows  and, 
thereafter,  the  noise  of  pursuit.  A  llicker  of  steel  amid  the 
green— a  score  of  fierce  faces  all  about  him.  and  Beltane  was 
seized  from  behind,  borne  str^-gling  to  his  knees,  to  his  face, 
battered  by  miseen  weapf)ns,  dragged  at  bv  unseen  hr.nds' 
choked,  half- '^tunned,  his  arms  twisted  and  boimd  by  galling 
thonps.     Now  as  he  lav  th.uy 
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him  fiercely  and  looking  up,  half-swooning,  he  beheld  Sir 
Pertulepe  sinilinp;  down  at  liiin. 

"  Ha— thou  fool!"  he  laughed  jovially,  "  did">t  think 
to  escape  me,  then— thou  fool.  1  have  followed  on  thy  tracks 
all  day.  By  the  eves  of  (,(k1,  I  would  have  followed  thee  to 
hell !  I  want  thee  in  Garthlaxton— there  be  gibbets  for  thee 
above  the  keep — also,  there  are  my  hounds — aye,  I  want 
thee,  messire  Beltane,  who  art  I3uke  of  Pentavalon  !  Ho  ! 
Arnulf— a  halter  for  his  ducal  threat  !  " 

So,  when  they  had  cast  a  noose  about  his  neck,  they  dragged 
Beltane,  choking,  to  his  feet,  and  led  him  away  gasping  and 
staggering  throu.gh  the  green  ;  and  having  eyes,  he  saw  not, 
and  hiving  ears,  he  heaul  not.  being  verv  spent  and  sick. 

Now,  as  they  went,  evening  began  to  fall. 
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LiTTiF  by  little,  as  be  stun.bled  along,  Beltane's  brain 
began  to  clear  ;  i.e  became  aware  of  the  ring  and  clash  ot 
arms  abont  him,  and  the  trampling  of  horses.  Gradually, 
the  mi>^t  hfting.  he  saw  long  files  of  men-at-arms  riding  along 
very  orderly,  with  archers  and  pikemcn.  Little  by  little, 
amid  all  the-c  hostile  forms,  he  seemed  t(j  recogni^e  acertaiii 
pair  of  legs  that  went  on  ju^t  bif<^re — sturdy  legs,  that  vet 
faltered  now  and  then  in  their  stride,  and.  looking  higher, 
he  saw  a  broad  belt  whose  edges  were  notched  and  'saw- 
hke.  and  a  v  ide,  mail-clad  back  that  yet  bent  weakly  f.^rward 
v,-ith  every  shambling  step.  Once"  this  figure  sank  to  its 
kncps,  but  stumbled  up  again  "ntath  the  \-icious  prick  of 
a  pike-head  that  kft  blood  upon  the  bronzed  skin,  whereat 
Beltane  uttered  a  hoarse  cry  : 

"O  Black  Roger!"  he  groaned,  "I  grieve  to  have 
brought  thee  to  this  !  " 

"  Nay,  lord,"  quoth  Roger,  lifting  hii;h  his  drooping 
head.  "  'tis  but  my  wound  tliat  bleeds  afresh.  But.  bond 
or  free,  thv  man  am  I,  and  able  yet  to  strike  a  bLnv  on  ttiy 
behalf  an  heaven  so  please." 

"  Now  God  shield  thee,  brave  Roger  !  "   sighed  Beltane. 
"  O  sweet  St.  Giles— and  what  of  me.  brother  ?  "  spake  a 
voice  in  his  ear,  and  turning.  Beltane  beheld  the  arclier 
smiling  upon  him  with  swollen,  bloodv  hps. 

"  Thou  here  too,  good  Giles  ?  " 
_  "  Even  so  tall  brother,  in  adversity  lo  !  I  am  with  thee— 
since  I  found  no  chance  to  run  othcr-\\here,  for  that  di\-ers 
rogues  constrained  mc  to  abide— notably  yon  knave  with 
the  scar  whose  mailed  hst  I  had  perforce  to  kiss,  brother,  and 
in  whose  dog's  carcase  I  will  yet  feather  me  a  sliaft,  sweet 
St.  Giles  aiding  mc— which  is  my  patron  saint,  you'll  mind. 
Nil  dcspcrandum,  brother,  bruised  and  beaten,  bleeding 
and  in  bonds,  yet  I  breathe  nothing  desponding,' for  mark 
me,  a  priori,  brother.  \\'alkyn  and  the  young  knight  won 
free,  which  is  well ;  Walkyn  I'.ath  long  legs,  v.hich  is  better  ■ 
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Walkyn  haih  many  fiiends  i'  the  greonwcod.  which  is  best 
of  all.  .^o  do  I  keep  a  merry  hccwt—dio;:.  ^.^iro  ^f^r>o— 
trusting  to  the  good  St.  Giles,  which,  as  methinks  you  know 
IS  my " 

The  archer  grew  suddenly  diirr.b,  his  comely  laceWanched 
and  glancing  round,  liiltanc  behald  Sir  Pcrtokpc  beside 
him,  who  leaned  down  hem  Lis  great  white  horse  to  ^mile 
wry-mouthed,  and  smiling  thus,  put  back  the  mail-coif 
from  his  pallid  face  and  laid  a  linger  to  the  linen  clout  that 
swathed  his  head  above  the  brows. 

"  Messire."  said  he  soft-voiced,  "  for  tliis  I  might  hang 
thee  to  a  tree,  or  drag  thee  at  a  horse  s  tail,  or  hew  thee  in 
sunder  with  this  great  sword  of  thine  which  shall  be  mine 
henceforth— but  these  be  deaths  unworthy  of  such  as  thou— 
my  lord  Duke  !  Now  within  Garthlaxton  "be  divers  ways  and 
micans,  quamt  fashions  and  devices  strange  and  rare 
messire.  And  when  Im  done.  Black  Roger  shall  har<^ 
what  s  left  of  thee,  ere-  he  go  to  feed  my  hounds  J  hat  big 
body  o'  thine  shall  rot  above  my  gate,  and  for  that  golden 
head— ha  !  Ill  send  it  to  Duke  Ivo  in  quittance  for  his 
gallows  !  Yet  first-0,  first  shalt  thou  sigh  that  death  mu<t 
necus  be  so  long  a-coming  !  " 

But    now,    from    wlure   the    van-ward    marched     came 
galloping  a  tall  esquire,  who,  reining  in  be.ide  Sir  Pertokne 
pointed  down  the  hill.  ^  ' 

•'  Bord  Bertukpe,'  he  cried  joyously,  "  yonder,  scarce  a 
mile,  flies  the  banner  of  Gilles  of  Brandonmere  his  eompany 
ftw.  his  men  scattered  and  heavy  with  plunder  " 

•'Gilles  !  ■'  quoth  Sir  Bcrtolepe."  -  Ha,  is  it  forsooth  Gilles 
oi  Brandonmere  '^  " 

"Himself,  lord,  and  none  oiher.  I  marked  ilain  his 
DanntT  with  the  three  stooping  falcons.  ' 

"  And  he  hath  booty,  say  you  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  my  lord— and  there  bo  women  al^n  'hree 
horse-htters."  '       ' 

"  Ah-women  !  Verily,  good  Bulk  hast  ever  a  quick  eve 
for  the  flutter  of  a  kirtle.     Now,  mark  me  Bulk.  'I  hornabv 

;  r,  ,' V"'  ^'''"^'  ^'^'^  beyond,  the  road  windeth  steep 
tw.xt  high  banks.  Bet  archers  line  these  banks  east  and 
;\est.  let  the  pikemen  be  ambushed  to  the  south    rmtjl  ^v(. 
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done,  Fulk.  and  si  lei  so  poradventuro, 

trouble  me  no  more.  the  word — awa}  . 

Ott  rode  Sir  I'ulk,  and  straightway  the'ponndin.ir  hoofs 
were  still,  the  jin.i^le  (4  bridle  and  stirrup  hushed,  ami  in  its 
I'lace  a  \a!:;ue  stir  of  bustle  and  excitement  ;  of  pikemen 
wheeling  ri.iiht  and  left  to  vanish  south  into  thegreen,  and  of 
arehers  stringing  bows  and  unbuckling  quiver-caps  ere  they 
too  wheeled  and  vanished  ;  yet  now  Sir  Pertolepe  stayed 
four  lusty  fellows,  and  beckoning  them  near,  pointed  to 
the  prisoners. 

"  Good  fellows,"  quoth  he,  nodding  jovially  upon  the 
archers,  "  here  be  my  three  rogues,  see  you— who  must  with 
me  to  Garthlaxton,  one  to  die  by  slowhre,  one  to  be  torn  by 
my  hounds,  and  one— this  tall, "golden-haired  youth— mark 
him  well  !— to  die  in  slow  and  subtle  fashion.  Now  these 
three  do  I  put  in  charge  of  ye  trusty  four— guard  them  well 
good  fellows,  for,  an  one  escape,  so'shall  ye,  all  four,  die  in 
his  stead  and  in  such  fashion  as  he  should  have  died'.  Ha  ! 
d'ye  mark  me  well,  my  merry  men  ?  " 

"Aye,  lord!"  nodded  the  four,  scowling  of  brow  yet 
pale-cheeked. 

"  Look  to  it  I  find  them  secure,  therefore,  and  entreat 
them  tenderly.  :March  you  at  the  rear  and  sec  they  take 
no  harm,  choose  ye  some  secure  corner  where  they  may 
lie  safe  from  chance  of  stray  shafts,  for  I  would  have  them 
come  hale  and  sound  to  Garthlaxton,  since  to  die  well,  a  man 
must  be  strong  and  hearty,  look  you.  D'ye  mark  me  well, 
good  fellows  ?  " 

"  Aye,  lord  !  "  growU'd  the  four. 

Then  Sir  Pertolepe,  fondling  his  great  chin,  smiled  upon 
Beltane  and  lifted  Beltane's  glittering  sword  on  high, 
"Advance  my  banner  !  "  he  cried,  and  rode  forward  among 
his  men-at-arms.  On  went  the  company,  grimly  silent  now 
save  for  the  snort  of  a  horse,  the  champing  of  curbing  bits 
and  the  thud  of  slow-trampling  hoofs  upon  the  tender  grass, 
as  the  west  llamed  to  sunset.  Thus  in  a  -vhile  they  came 
to  a  place  where  the  road,  narrowing,  ran  'twixt  high  banks 
clotiied  in  gorse  and  underbrush  ;"  a  shadowy  road,  the 
which,  winding  downwards,  was  lost  in  a  sharp  curve.  Here 
the  array  was  halted,  and  abode  very  still  and  silent,  with 
helm  and  iance-pomt  wmking  in  the  last  red  rays  of  sunset. 
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"  0  brother,"  whispered  Ciilcs,  "  ne'er  saw  I  place  sweeter 
or  more  apt  lor  ambushment.  Here  shall  be  bloody  doings 
anon,  and  we— helpless  as  babes  !   O  me,  the  pity  on't  !  " 

J'.ut  now  with  blows  and  jibes  tlie  fonr  archers  dragt^ed  them 
unto  a  tall  tree  that  stood  beside  the  way,  a  tree  of  mi-hty 
girth  whose  far-flung  branches  cast  a  deep  gloom,  withm 
this  gloom  lay  my  Ikltane.  stirring  not  and  speaking  no 
word,  being  faint  and  sick  with  his  hurts.  But  Giles  the 
archer,  sitting  beside  him,  vented  by  turns  bitter  curses 
upon  Sir  Pertolepc  and  humble  prayers  to  his  patron  saint 
so  ilucnt  and  so  fast  that  prayers  and  curses  became  strangely 
blent  and  mingled,  on  this  wise  : 

"  May  Red  Pertolepe  be  thrice  damned  with  a  candle  to 
the  blessed  Saint  Giles  that  is  my  comfort  and  intercessor. 
May  his  bones  rot  within  him  with  my  gold  chain  to  sweet 
v^aint  Giles.  .May  his  tongue  wither  at  the  riiots— ah  good 
Saint  Giles  save  me  from  the  hre.  May  he  be  cursed  in  hfe 
and  may  the  Hesh  shrivel  on  his  bones  and  his  soul  be 
eternally  damned  with  another  candle  and  lifty  gold  pieces 
to  the  altar  of  holy  Saint  Giles." 

But  now  hearing  Roger  groan,  the  archer  paused  to  ad- 
monish him  thus  : 

"  Croak  iiot,  Roger,  croak  not,"  quoth  he,  "  think  not 
upon  thy  vile  body— pray,  man,  pray— pray  thyself  speech- 
less.    Call   reverently   upon   the  blessed   saints  as   I   do 
promise  them  candles,  Roger,  promise  hard  and  pray  harder 
lest  we  perish— I  by  hre  and  thou  by  Pertolepe's  hounds 
111  deaths,  look  you,  aye,  'tis  a  cruel  death  to  be  burnt  alive 
Roger  !  "  ' 

^1  To  be  torn  by  hounds  is  worse  !  "  growled  Roger 
"  Nay,  my  Rogerkin,  the  fire  is  slower,  methinks— I  have 
watched  good  flesh  sear  and  shrivel  ere  now— ha  '   by  Saint 
Giles,  'tis  an  evil  subject,   let   us  rather  think  upon  two 
others. 

"  As  what,  archer  ?  " 

"  The  long  legs  of  our  comrade  Walkyn.  Hist  '  hark  ye 
to  that  bruit !  Here  cometh  Gilles  of  Brandonmere  rne- 
secmeth  !  " 

And  now  from  the  road  in  front  rose  the  sound  of  an 
a})proaching  coir.pany.    the   tramp  of  wp.nrv  hr---.-c  ."i-:r>-.K_ 
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in  song  ;  and  ever  tiic  sinkir.y  sun  .^^linted  redly  on  helm 
and  Uuioe-point  where  sat  Sir  Pertolepe's  mailed  rider?,  grim 
and  silent,  while  the  cheery  voices  swelled  near  and  more 
near,  till,  all  at  once,  the  song  died  to  a  hum  of  amaze  that 
rose  to  a  warning  shout  th.at  was  drowned  in  thi>  blare  of 
a  piercing  trumpet-blast.  Wiarcat  (hnvn  swept  glittering 
lance-point,  forward  leaned  shining  bascinet,  and  the  lirst 
rank  of  Sir  Pertolepe's  riders,  striking  spurs,  thunderta 
upon  them  down  the  hiU  ;  came  thereafter  the  shock  of 
meeting  ranks,  with  shouts  and  cries  that  grew  to  a  muftled 
roar.  Up  rose  the  dust,  an  eddying  cloud  wherein  steel 
flickered  and  dim  forms  strove,  horse  to  horse  and  man 
to  man,  while  Sir  Pertolepe,  sitting  his  great  white  charger, 
nursed  his  big  chin  and,  smiling,  waited  his  chance.  Pre- 
sently, from  the  eddying  cloud,  staggered  the  broken 
remnant  of  Sir  Gilles'  van-ward,  whereon,  laughing  lierce 
and  loud,  Sir  Pertolepe  rose  in  his  stirrups  with  Beltane's 
long  sword  lifted  high,  his  trumpets  brayed  the  charge, 
and  down  the  hill  thundered  ^ir  Pertolepe  and  all  his  array' 
and  tiiL-  road  n^ar  by  was  dtserted  save  for  the  prisoners 
and  tliL'  fi-ur  archers  who  stood  together,  their  faces  set 
down-hill,  where  the  dust  rose  denser  and  denser,  and  the 
roar  of  the  contlict  lierce  and  loud. 

But  now,  above  the  din  and  tumrdt  of  the  light  below, 
shrill  and  high  ruse  the  notes  of  a  horn  winded  froin  the 
wotids  in  the  east,  tliat  was  answered— like  an  ech.o,  out 
of  the  woods  in  tlie  west ;  and,  down  the  banks  to  right 
and  h'ft,  behold  Sir  Pertolepe's  archers  came  leaping  and 
tumblmg,  pursued  by  a  hissing  a-row-showcr.  Whereat  up 
sprang  Ciiits,  despite  his  bonds,  shouting  amain  : 

"  (;,  W'alkyn  o'  the  long  legs— a  rescue  !  To  us  !  Arise, 
I  will  arise  !  "  Now  while  he  sliouted  thus  came  one  of  tlie 
four  archers,  and  Giles  was  smitten  to  his  knees  ;  but,  as 
the  archer  whirkd  up  his  quarter-stalt  to  strike  again, 
an  arrow  took  him  full  in  the  throat,  ond  pitching  upon  his 
face  he  lay  a  while,  coughing,  in  the  dust. 

Now  as  his  comrades  yet  stared  upon  this  man  so  sud- 
denly dead,  down  from  the  bank  abo\e  leapt  one  who  bore 
a  glittering  axe,  with  divers  wdd  and  ragged  fellows  at  his 
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battle  afar.  But,  upon  the  silence,  loud  and  hudden  rose 
a  hiijh-pitched,  (luaverint^  1-uigli,  and  Giles  spake,  hit  voice 
yet  shrill  and  unsteady. 

"  'TwasW'alkyn— ha,  Saint  Giles  bless  Walkyn's  long  legs  ! 
'Tvvas  W'alkyn  1  ^a^v— Walkyn  hath  brought  down  ihe  oiit- 
laws--the  woods  be  full  oi  them.  Ohu  !  ^ir  I'ertolepe's 
slow  /ire  shall  not  roa^t  me  ye*:  awhile,  nor  his  dogs  mumble 
thy  carcase,  my  K')gerkin  !  " 

"  Aye,"  quotli  Roger  feebly,  "  but  v.-hat  of  my  hnd  >  ^ee 
how  still  he  Ueth  !  " 

"  Forsooth,"  exclaimed  the  archer,  writhing  in  his  bon  '  - 
to  stare  upon  Beltane,  "  forsooth,  Roger,  he  took  a  dou 
dmg  upon  his  yellow  pate,  look  ye,  but  for  his  mail-coif  he 
were  a  dead  man  this  hour." 

■'  He  lieth  yery  still,"  groaned  Roger. 

"  Yet  is  he  a  mighty  man  and  strong,  my  Rogerkin 

never  despond  man,  for  I  tell  tliee— ha  !— heard  ye  that 
outcry  ^  The  outlaws  be  at  work  at  last  they  have  ^ir 
Pertolepe  out-tlanked  d'ye  s.e— now  might  ye  behold  what 

well-bped  shafts  can  do  upon  a  close  array— pretty  work 

sweet  work  !  Would  I  knew  where  \yalkyn  lay  !  " 

"  Here,  comrade  I  "    said  a  voice  from  thc'sliade  of  the 
groat  tree. 

■' How— what  do  ve  there?  "  cried  the  aiehcr 

"  Wait  for  Red  Pertolepe." 

"Why  tlien,  sweet  Walkvn.  good  Walkyn-ccme  loo^e 
us  of  our  b';nds  that  we  may  wait  with  thee." 

"^Xay."  growled  Walkvn,  •'  ye  are  the  bait      When  the 
outlaws  have  slam  enough  of  them,  Pertolece's  men  must 
ficp  this  way.  so  will  Red  Pertolepe   stay  to  take  up  his 
prisoners,  and  so  shall  I  slay  ham  in  that  moment  with  this 
mine   axe.     Ha !— said    I    not    so?     Hark!     ihey    break 
already!     Peace    now— wait    and    watch."     So    saving 
\\alkyn  crouched  behind  the  tree,  axe  poised    what  "time 
the  dust  and  roar  (;f  battle  rolled  toward  them' up  the  hill 
And  presently,  from  out  the  rolling  cloud,  riderless  horses 
burst  and  thundered  past,  and  after  them-a  stai,^gering  rout 
mounted  and  afoot,    spurring   and   tramphng   each   other 
neath  the  merciless  arrow-shower  that  smote  them  from 
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gallopod.  his  white  hnrse  bespat  tend  with  blood  and  foam, 
bis  battered  hehn  a-swiii,t;  upon  its  thongs  ;  t^'iim-lipped  and 
pale  he  rode,  while  his  eyes,  aflame  'neath  scowlinj;  brows, 
swept  the  road  this  way  and  that  until,  espying  Beltane 
'neath  the  trt-e,  he  swerved  aside  in  his  career  and  stio\e  to 
check  his  follnwers'  headlong  liight. 

"  Stay,"'  cried  he  striking  ri.ght  and  left,  "  halt,  d(jgs,  -^nd 
take  up  the  prisoners.  Ha  !  will  ye  defy  nie — rogues, 
caitilfs  !    Fulk  !    Kaoul  !    Denis!    Ho,  there  !  " 

But  no  man  might  stay  that  maddeni'd  ru>h,  wherefore, 
swearing  a  great  oath.  Sir  Pertolepe  spurred  upon  l^nltane 
with  Beltane's  sword  lifted  for  the  blow.  lUit,  from  the 
shade  of  the  tree  a  mighty  form  uprose,  and  ^ir  Pertole])e 
was  aware  of  a  h(vu"se,  glad  cry,  saw  the  whirling  llash.  of 
a  broad  axe  and  wrenehed  hard  at  his  bridle ;  round 
staggered  the  white  horse,  down  came  the  heavy  axe.  and 
the  great  horse,  death-smitten,  reared  up  and  up,  back  and 
back,  and  crashing  over,  was  lost  'neath  the  dust  of  swift- 
trampling  ho(jfs. 

Now,  presently.  Beltane  was  aware  that  his  bonds  cramped 
him  no  longer,  found  Roger's  arm  about  him,  and  at  his 
parched  lips  Roger's  steel  head-piece  brinmiing  with  cool, 
sweet  water,  and  gulping  thirstily,  soon  felt  the  numbness 
lifted  from  his  brain  and  the  mist  from  his  eyes  ;  insomuch 
that  he  sat  up,  and  gazing  about,  beheld  himself  alone  with 
Roger. 

Quoth  he,  looking  down  at  his  swollen  wrists  : 

"  Do  we  go  free  then,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Aye,  master — though  ye  had  a  woundy  knock  upon 
the  l\ead." 

"And  what  of  Giles  ?  " 

"  He  is  away  to  get  him  arrows  to  fdl  his  quiver,  and  to  fill 
his  purse  with  what  he  may,  for  the  dead  Ue  thick  in  the  road 
vondcr.  and  there  is  mucti  plunder." 

*•  And  Walkyn  !>  " 

"  Valkyn,  master,  having  slain  Sir  Pcrtolcpe's  horse 
yonder,  foUoweth  Pertolepe,  minded  to  slay  him  also." 

"  Yet  dost  thou  remain,  Roger." 

"  Aye,  lord  ;  and  here  is  that  which  thou  wilt  need 
again,  mcthinks,  I  found  it  hard  by  Sir  Pcrtolepc's  dead 
horse."     So  saying,  Roger  put  Beltane's  great  sword  into 
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his  hand.  Then  Btltane  took  hold  upon  the  sworrl,  and 
rising  to  his  feet  stretched  wide  his  arms,  and  felt  his  strength 
n luwed  within  him.  Therefore  he  sheathed  the  sword  and 
set  his  hand  on  Roger's  broad,  mail-clad  shoulder. 

"  Roger,"  said  he,  "  thou  faithful  Roger,  God  hath 
(Irlivered  us  from  shameful  death,  wherefore,'  I  hold,  He 
hath  yet  need  of  these  our  bodies." 

"  As  how,  master  ?  " 

"  As  I  went,  nigh  swooning  in  my  bonds,  methought  I 
heard  tell  that  Sir  Gillcs  of  Brandonni'ere  had  captive  certain 
women,  so  now  must  we  deliver  them,  thou  and  I,  an  it 
may  be  so." 

"  Lord."  quoth   Roger,  "Sir   Gilles  marcheth  with  the 
remnant  of  his  company,  and  we  are  but  two.      Let  us 
therefore  get  with  us  divers  of  these  outlaws." 

I  have  heard  tell  that  to  be  a  woman  and  captive  to 
Sir  Gilles,  or  Pertoh'pe  the  Red  is  to  be  brought  to  swift 
and  dire  shame.  So  now  let  us  dehver  these  women  from 
shame,  thou  and  I.     Wilt  go  with  mc,  Roger  ?  " 

"Aye  lord,  that  will  I,  yet  lirst  pray  thee  aid  me  to 
bind  a  clout  upon  my  arm,  for  my  wound  irketh  me  some- 
what." 

And  in  a  while,  when  Beltane  had  laved  and  bound  up 
Roger's  wound,  they  went  on  down  the  darkening  road 
together. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 


now    BEI  TANK    MET    SIR    GILLES   OF   BKANDONMF.RE 


It  was  a  nij^ht  (if  vvind  with  a  llyinp;  tloud-rack  overhead 
whence  peeped  the  palUd  iiuifm  betimes  ;  a  nif^ht  of  gloom 
and  mystery.  '1  he  woods  about  them  were  full  of  sounds 
and  stealthy  rustlings  as  they  strode  along  the  forest  road, 
and  so  can.e  to  that  dark  dehle  where  the  light  had  raged. 
Of  what  they  saw  and  heard  within  the  place  of  slaughter 
it  bodcth  not  to  tell,  nor  of  those  ligurt  wild  and  herce, 
that  crouched  to  strip  the  jumbled  slain,  or  snarled  and 
quarrelled  over  the  work. 

"  Here  is  good  plunder  of  weapons  and  armour."  (luoth 
Roger,  "  'tis  seldom  the  outlaws  come  by  su<  h.  Hark  to 
that  cry  !  There  died  some  wounded  wight  under  his 
plunderer's  knife  !  " 

"  God  rest  his  soul,  Amen  !  "  sighed  Beltane.  "  Come 
let  us  hence  !  "  And  forthwith  he  began  to  run.  So  in  a 
little  while  they  passed  through  that  place  of  horror  unseen, 
and  so  came  out  again  upon  the  forest  road.  Kver  and 
anon  the  moon  sent  down  a  feeble  ray  neath  which  the 
road  lay  a-glin.mer  'twixt  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  whence 
came  groans  and  wailings  with  every  wind- gust,  whereat 
Roger  quailed,  and  fumbling  at  his  sword-hilt,  pressed 
closer  upon  Beltane. 

"Master,"  he  whispered,  "  'tis  an  evil  night— methinks 
the  souls  of  the  dead  be  abroad — hark  to  those  sounds  ! 
Master,  1  like  it  not  !  " 

"  'Tis  but  the  wind,  Roger." 

"  'Tis  like  the  cries  of  women  wailing  o'er  their  dead. 
I  have  heard  such  sounds  ere  now.  I  would  my  belt  bore 
fewer  notches,  master  !  " 

"  They  shall  be  fewer  ere  dawn,  Roger,  I  pray  Cod  !  " 

"  Master — an  1  am  slain  this  night,  think  ye  I  must  burn 
in  hell-fire — rinunbeiirg  these  same  notches?  " 
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Hark  !  "   quoth  Beltane,  and  stepped  of  a  sudden,  and  thus 
above  the  wailing  of  the  wind  they  presently  heard  a  feeble 
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groaninf,'  hard  by,  and  followiiif,'  the  sniund,  beheld  a  blcitrh 
U]Hm  the  glimnieiinj,'  r(-ad.  Now  as  they  drevr  near,  the 
moon  peeped  out.  and  showed  a  man  liuddled  'neath  a  bush 
beside  the  way.  wliose  face  j^leanK-d  pale  amid  the  shadows. 

"  Ha  !  "  crit  (I  Roger,  stooj)ing,  "  ilion'rt  of  Hrandcjn- 
merc  ?  " 

"  Aye— give  me  water — I  was  squire  to  Sir  (lilli>— (;od"s 
love  -  give  me— water  !  " 

'1  hen  Beltane  kndt,  and  saw  tiii-  w.e^  but  a  youth,  and 
bidding  Roger  bring  water  from  a  brook  near  by,  took  the 
lieavv  head  upon  his  knee. 

"  Messire."  said  he,  "  1  have  heard  that  Sir  (,dles  beareth 
women  captive." 

"  There  is — but  one,  and  she— a  luni.  lUil  nuns  are — 
holy  women — so  I  withstood  my  lord  in  his  — dt^ire.  And 
my  lord— stabbed  me— so  must  1  di(^ — of  a  nun,  see  you  ! — 
Ah — give  me—  water  !  " 

"  Where  doth  he  ride  this  night,   messire  ?  " 

"His  men — few — \cry  weary  -  Sir  Pertolepe's— men- 
at-arms— caught  us  i'  the  sunken  road— Sir  (iillcs— to 
Thornaby  Mill — beside  the  ford — O  God — water  !  " 

"i  is  here  !  "  quoth  Roger,  kneeling  beside  him  ;  then 
Beltane  set  the  water  to  the  squire's  eager  lips,  but,  striving 
to  drink  he  choked,  and  choking,  fell  back — dead. 

So  in  a  while  they  arose  from  their  knees  and  went  their 
wav,  while  the  dead  youth  lay  with  wide  eves  that  seemed 
to  out-stare  the  pallid  moon. 

Now  as  they  went  on  very  silently  together,  of  a  sudden 
Black  Roger  caught  Beltane  by  the  arm  and  p<nnted  into 
the  gtoom,  where,  far  before  them,  small  lights  winked  redly 
through  the  murk. 

"  Yon  should  be  Sir  Gilles'  watch-lires  !   '   lie  whispered. 

"  Aye."  nodded  Beltane,  "  so  I  tlimk." 

"  Master — what  would  ye  now  f  " 

"  Fray,  Roger — I  pray  God  Sir  Gilles'  men  be  few.  and 
tliat  they  be  sound  sleepers.  Howbeit  we  will  go  right 
warily "^none  the  less."  So  saying,  Beltane  turned  aside 
from  the  road  and  led  on  through  underbrush  and  thicket, 
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wliere  great  branches,  dim  seen,  swayed  groaning  in  ever\- 
lierce  gust,   and  all  was  piping  stir  and  tumult.     Twigs 
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\vhippc<l  them  vi<  ioii'-lv,  tluirns  (lra^f,ncl  at  tliciii.  wliilc 
the  wind  went  by  tliciii.  moaning  in  tlic  dark.  P.;it,  <  vor 
ami  anon  as  they  stuinblwl  forward,  miidint,'  thonistKt  >  by 
in^tinc•t,  the  moon  sent  forth  a  jxUc  beam  from  the  whirlinj; 
clnudr.K  k.  a  phantom  lii;lit  tliat  ^tole  iipnn  thrm.  Midd.n 
and  f^host-hkr.  and,  hkcaj^'host,  was  gone  af;ain  ;  what  tune 
J '.lack  Roger,  following  hard  on  Hclt.ino's  heel,  e^os^,ed  him- 
self antl  muttered  (ragments  of  forgotten  jjrayers.  I  bus, 
at  last  th(  y  earne  to  the  ri\-er,  that  tiowcd  before  them 
vague  in  the  half-iiglit,  whose  ;  ullen  waters  giirijtd  (\illy 
amoiif;  tiie  uillov.s  that  drooped  \ipon  the  marge. 

"  Master,  '    >aid     Roger,    wiping    sweat    from    liis    fare, 
"  there's  evil  hereaboiit>-     I've  liad  a  warnings  :i  dead  niaii 
touclied  me  as  we  came  thidiigh  the  brush  yondtr." 
"  Nav.  Roger,  'twas  but  x.me  branch." 
"  Lord,  wlien  knew  ye  a  branch  with  -lingers — -liu.y  .imi 
cold-  upon  my  check  here.     "1  was  a  warning,  n.aster— the 
dead  hand  !   One  of  us  twain  goeth  to  Iiis  death  this  night  !  " 
"  Let  not  thine  luart   fail  therefore,  good  Roger,  man, 
being  dead.  ii\tth  for  ever." 

"  Xay,  but — tli*^  dead  hand,  master — on  my  check,  here 

Ah  !  "  (  rying  thus,  Hla<  k  Roger  sprang  and  cauglit  iid- 
tane's  arm,  gripping  it  fast,  for  on  the  air,  borne  upon  the 
wind,  yet  louder  than  the  wind,  a  shrill  sound  ra'ng  and 
eclio.d.  the  which,  passing,  seemed  to  have  stricken  the 
night  ti>  silence.  Then  Beltane  brake  from  Roger's  c  lasp, 
and  ran  on  beside  the  river,  until,  beyond  the  sullen  waters 
the  watch-tires  flared  before  him,  in  whose  red  light  the 
mill  loomed  up  rugged  and  grim,  its  massy  walls  scarred  and 
cracked,  its  great  whe  1  fallen  to  ruin. 

Now  above  the  wheel  was  a  gap  in  the  masonry,  an  opening 
roughly  square  that  had  been  a  window,  mayhap,  whence 
shone  a  warm,  mellow  light. 

"Master.'  planted  Roger,  "a'  God's  name  what  was 
it  ?  " 

"  A  woman  screamed  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  staring  upon 
the  lighted  window.  As  he  spake— a  man  laughed  sleepily 
beside  the  nearest  watch-lire,  scarce  a  bow-shot  away. 

Lof)k'eo    ma'^t'^r  "  whisD'^r'^fl  Jincnr    "  •.i-r-  TT-  •-.-  —.-.4      ..-..-.-. 
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by  the  ford  because  of  the  watch-tires— 'tis  a  fair  light  to 
shoot  by,  and  the  river  is  very  deep  hereabouts.  ' 
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Yet  must  we  swim  it,  I 
Lord    th 
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Lord,  tlK-  w.itir  is  in  tlood,  and  our  armmu  li.vivv  !  " 
I  luM  uuist  we  leave  our  arnidur  hiliind,"  (|u<)th  l-5cltane. 
and  throwinj^'  back  his  hood  of  mail,  hv  Ix-.uan  to  uiihuckle 
Ins  broad  belt,  but  of  a  sudd(>n.  stayed  to  point  with  out- 
stretched linger.  Then,  lookiiif^  whither  hr  pointed.  Kuger 
saw  a  trie  whose  bole  leaned  far  out  across  the  stream,  so 
that  one  far-llun^:  branch  well-nigh  scraped  the  broken  roof 
ot  the  mill. 

"  Yon  lieth  our  way,  Roger— come  !  "   said  he. 
Being  come  to  that  side  of  the  tree  afar  fn^m  the  watch- 
iires,  Beltane  swung  himself  lightly  up  and  began  to  ,liinb, 
but  hearing  a  grc.-in,  paused. 

■'  Roger,"  he  whispered,  "  what  aiU  tlu^e,  Roger?  " 
"Alas!"    groaned   K<    f>r,     ■'tis   niv  wound   irketh    me; 
master.  I  cannot  follow  thee  this  way  !  " 

"  Xay,  let  me  aid  thee,"  whispered  J^,eitan(<.  reaching 
down  to  him.  But,  despite  Beltane's  strong  hand,  desper- 
atclv  tluiugh  he  tried,  I^lack  Roger  fell  b.iek,  groaning. 

"  Master,"  he  pleaded,  "  O  master,  adventure  not  alone 
lest  ill  befall  thee." 

"  Aye,  but  I  must,  Roger." 

Then  Roger  leaned  his  head  upon  his  soup.'l  arm  and 
wept  full  bitterly. 

"  ()  master,  6  sweet  lord,"  quoth  he,  "  bethink  thee  now 

of  the  warning — the  dead  hand " 

"  Yet  must  I  go,  my  Roger." 

"  Then— an  they  kill  thee,  lord,  so  shall  they  kill  me  also— 
thy  man  am  I,  to  live  or  die  with  thee." 

"  Xay,  Roger,  sworn  art  thou  to  redeem  Pentavaion,  so 
now,  in  her  name  do  I  charge  thee,  haste  to  Sir  Jocelyn.  an 
he  yet  live— seek  Giles  and  \^'alkyn  and  whoso  else  ye  may 
and  bring  them  hither  at  speed.'  If  ye  lind  me  not  here, 
then  hie  ye  all  to  Thrasfordham,  for  byto-morrow  Sir  Perto^ 
lepe  and  Gui  of  Allerdale  ,vill  have  rais'ed  the  country  against 
us.  Go  now,  do  even  as  I  command,  and  may  God  keep 
thee,  my  faithful  Roger."  Then  Beltane  began  to  climb, 
but  being  come  where  the  great  branch  forked,  looked 
uov.n  to  see  Rogtis  upluiueu  face,  pale  amid  the  gioom 
below. 

ly  angels  have  thee  in  their  keeping,   lord  and 
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master  !  "   he  sighed,  and  so  turned  with  head  a-droop  and 
was  gone. 

And  now  Beltane  began  to  clamber  out  across  the  swirl 
of  dark  waters,  while  the  tough  bough  swung  and  swayed 
beneath  him  in  every  gust  of  wind,  wherefore  his  going  was 
diiticult  and  slow,  and  he  took  heed  only  to  his  hands  and 
feet. 

But,  all  at  once,  he  heard  a  bitter,  broken  cry,  and  glancing 
up  it  chanced  that  from  this  lofty  perch  he  could  look 
within  the  lighted  window,  and  thus  beheld  a  nun,  whose 
slender,  black-robed  body  writhed  and  twisted  in  the  clasp 
of  two  leathern-clad  arms  ;  vicious  arms,  that  bent  her 
back  and  bark  across  the  rough  table,  until  into  Beltane's 
vision  came  the  leathern-clad  form  of  him  that  held  her— a 
black-haired,  shapely  man,  whose  glowing  eyes  and  eager 
mouth  stooped  ever  nearer  above  the  nun's  white  lovehness. 

And  thus  it  was  that  my  Beltane  first  looked  upon  Sir 
(lilies  of  Brandonmere.     He  had  laid  sword  and  armour  by 
but  as  the  nun  yet  struggled  in  his  arms,  her  white  hand 
came  upon  and  drew  the  dagger  at  his  girdle,  yet,  ere  she 
could  strike.  Sir  (iillcs  had  seen  and  leapt  back  out  (3f  reach. 

Ihen  Beltane  clambered  on  at  speed,  and  with  every 
yard  their  voices  grew  more  loud—  hers  proud  and  disdain- 
ful, his  low  and  soft,  pierced,  now  and  then,  by  an  evil, 
lazy  laugh. 

Now  fver  as  Beltane  went,  the  branch  swayed  more 
diz/.ily,  bending  more  and  more  beneath  his  weight,  and 
ever  as  he  drew  nearer,  between  the  wind-gusts  came 
snatches  of  their  talk. 

"  Be  thou  nun,  or  duchess,  or  strolling  light-o'-love,  art 
■woman — by  Venus  !  fair  and  passing  fair  !— captive  art 
thou-aye,  mine,  I  tell  thee— yield  thee— hast  struggled 
long  enough  to  save  thy  modesty— yield  thee  now,  else  will 
1  throw  tlice  to  my  lusty  rogues  without— make  them 
sport." 

"  ()— Bea-t— I  fear  thee  not !  Tor  thy  men— how  shall 
they  harm  me,  seeing  1  shall  be  dead  !  " 

Down  swayed  the  branch,  low  and  lower,  until  Behane's 
mailed  foot,  a-swing  in  mid-air,  found  something  ben-jath — 
slipped  away— found  it  again,  and  thereupon    loosinp  the 
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standing  upon  the  wheel,  his  groping  fingers  found  divers 
cracks  in  the  worn  masonry — moreover  the  ivy  was  thick  ; 
so,  chnging  with  fingers  and  toes,  up  he  went,  higher  and 
higher  until  his  steel-mittened  hands  gripped  the  sill, 
thus,  slowly  and  cautiously  he  drew  himself  up  until  his 
golden  head  rose  above  the  sill  and  he  could  peer  into  the 
room. 

Sir  Gilles  half  stood,  half  sat  upon  the  table,  while  the 
nun  faced  him,  cold  ynd  proud  and  disdainful,  the  gleatning 
dagger  clutched  to  her  quick  heaving  bosom ;  and  Sir 
Gilles,  assured  and  confident,  laughed  softly  as  he  leaned 
so  lazily,  yet  ever  he  watched  that  gleaming  steel,  waiting 
his  chance  to  spring.  Now  as  they  stood  fronting  each 
other  thus,  the  nun  stirred  beneath  his  close  regard,  turned 
her  head,  and  on  the  instant  Beitane  knew  that  she  had 
seen  him  ;  knew  by  the  sudden  tremor  of  her  lips,  the 
widening  of  her  dark  eyes,  wherein  he  seemed  to  read 
wonder,  joy,  and  a  passionate  entreaty  ;  then,  even  as  he 
tlirilled  to  meet  that  look,  down  swept  languorous  lid  and 
curling  lash,  and,  sighing,  she  laid  the  dagger  on  the  table. 
For  a  moment  Sir  Gilles  stared  in  blank  amaze,  then  laughed 
his  lazy  laugh  : 

"  Ah,  proud  beauty  !  "lis  surrender  then  ?  "  sard  he,  and 
speaking,  reached  for  the  dagger  ;  but  even  as  he  did  so, 
the  nun  seized  the  heavy  table  and  thrust  with  sudden 
strength,  so  that  Sir  Gilles,  taken  unawares,  staggered  back 
and  back— to  the  window.  Then  Beltane  reached  up  into 
the  room  and,  from  behind,  caught  Sir  Gilles  by  the  throat 
and  gripped  him  with  iron  fingers,  strangling  all  outcry, 
and  so,  drawing  himself  over  the  sill  and  into  the  room^ 
dragged  Sir  Gilles  to  the  floor  and  choked  him  there  until  his 
eyes  rolled  upward  and  he  lay  hke  one  dead.  Then  swiftly. 
Beltane  took  off  the  belt  of  Sir  Gilles  and  buckled  it  tight 
about  the  wrists  and  arms  of  Sir  Gilles,  and,  rending  strips 
from  Sir  Gilles'  mantle  that  lay  near,  therewith  fast  gagged 
and  bound  him.  Now  it  chanced  that  as  he  knelt  thus, 
he  espied  the  dagger  where  it  lay,  and  taking  it  up.  glanced 
from  it  to  Sir  Gilles  lying  motionless  in  his  bonds.  But 
as  he  hesitated,  there  came  a  sudden  Knocking  on  the  door 
and  a  voice  spake  without  : 

" "      ■       lib  I— "ti3  Lupo.     My  lord,  our 
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men  be  few  and  wearied,  as  ye  know 
beyond  the  ford,  think  you,  or  will 
suffice  ?  " 

Now,  glancing  up,  scarce  br.  thing,  Beltane  beheld  the 
nun  who  crouched  down  against  the  wall,  her  staring  eyes 
turned  towards  the  door,  her  cheeks  ashen,  her  lips  a-quivcr 
with  deadly  fear.  Yet,  even  so,  she  spake.  But  that  'twas 
she  indeed  who  uttered  the  words  he  scarce  could  credit, 
so  soft  and  sweetly  slumberous  was  her  voice  : 

"My  lord  is  a-weary  and  sleepeth.  Hush  you,  and  come 
again  with  the  dawn."  Now  was  a  moment's  breathless 
silence  and  thereafter  an  evil  chuckle,  and,  so  chuckling, 
the  man  Lupo  went  down  the  rickety  stair  without. 

And  when  his  step  was  died  away,  Beltane  drew  a  deep 
breath,  and  together  they  arose,  and  so,  speaking  no  word, 
they  looked  upon  each  other  across  the  prostrate  body  of 
Sir  Gilles  of  Brandonmere. 


CHAPTER      XIX 


CONCERNING    THE    EYES   OF   A   NUN 

i:vES  long,  thick-lashed  and  darkly  blue  that  looked  up 
a  while  into  his  and  anon  were  hid  'neath  languorous-droop- 
ing lids ;  a  nose  tenderly  aquiline ;  lips,  red  and  full,  that 
parted  but  to  meet  again  in  sweet  and  luscious  curves  ;  a 
chin  white,  and  round,  and  dimpled. 

This  Beltane  saw  'twixt  hood  and  wimple,  by  aid  of  the 
torch  that  flickered  against  the  wall ;  and  she,  conscious  of 
his  look,  stood  with  white  hands  demurely  crossed  upon  her 
rounded  bosom,  with  eyes  abased  and  scarlet  lips  apart,  as 
one  who  waits— expectant.  Now  hereupon  my  Beltane 
felt  himself  vaguely  at  loss,  and  finding  he  yet  held  the 
dagger,  set  it  upon  the  table  and  spake,  low-voiced  : 

"  Reverend   Mother "    he   began,    and   stopped— for 

at  the  word  her  dark  lashes  lifted,  and  she  stared  upon  him 
curiously,  while  slowly  her  red  Hps  quivered  to  a  smile. 
And  surely,  surely  this  nun  so  sweet  and  saintly  in  veiHng 
hood  and  wimple  was  yet  a  very  woman,  young  and  passing 
fair  ;  and  the  eyes  of  her — how  deep  and  tender  and  yet 
how  passionate  !  Now  beholding  her  eyes,  memory  stirred 
within  him  and  he  sighed,  whereat  she  sighed  also  and 
meekly  bowed  her  head,  speaking  him  with  all  humihty. 

"  Sweet  son,  speak  on — thy  reverend  mother  heareth." 

Now  did  Beltane,  my  Innocent,  rub  his  innocent  chin  and 
stand  mumchance  awhile,  finding  nought  to  say— then  : 

"  Lady,"  he  stammered,  "  lady— since  I  have  found  thee 
— let  us  go  whiles  yet  we  may." 

"  Messire,"  says  she,  with  eyes  still  a-droop,  "  came  you 
in  sooth — in  quest  of  me  ?  " 

"  Yea,  verily.  I  heard  Sir  Gilles  had  made  captive  of  a 
nun.  so  came  1  to  deliver  her— an  so  it  might  be." 

"  E'en  though  she  were  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  toothless, 
messire  ?  " 

"  I-ady,"  says  my  Innocent,  staring  md  rubbing  his  chin 
a  little  harder,  "  surely  all  nuns,  young  and  old,  be  holy 
women,  worthy  a  man's  reverence  and  humble  service.     So 
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would  I  now  bear  thee  from  this  unhallowed  place— we 
must  be  far  hence  ere  dawn — come  !  " 

"  Aye,  but  whither  ?  "  she  sighed,'  "  death  is  all  about  us 
mcssire— how  may  we  escape  it  ?  And  I  fear  death  no  whit-' 
now,  messire  !  " 

"  Aye,  but  I  do  so,  lady,  since  I  have  other  and  greater 
works  yet  to  achieve." 

"  How,  messire,  is  it  so  small  a  thing  to  have  saved  a  nun 
—even  though  she  be  neither  old,  nor  wrinkled   nor  tooth- 
less ?  "  And  behold,  the  nun's  meek  head  was  high  and  proud 
her  humdity  forgotten  quite. 

Then  she  frowned,  and  'neath  her  sombre  draperies  her  foot 
fell  a-tappmg  ;  a  small  foot,  dainty  and  slender  in  its  gaily 
broidered  shoe,  so  much  at  variance  with  her  dolorous  habit 
But  Beltane  recked  nought  of  this,  for,  espyi.      a  narrow 
wmdow  m  the  opposite  wall,  he  came  thither  and  thrusting 
his  head  without,  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  camp 
And  thus  he  saw  that  Sir  Gilles'  men  were  few  indeed  scarce 
three-score  all  told  he  counted  as  they  lay  huddled  about 
the  smouldering  watcli-fires,  deep-slumbering  as  only  men 
greatly  weaned  might.     f:ven  the  sentinels  nodded  at  their 
posts,  and  all  was  still  save  for  the  rush  of  a  sudden  wind- 
gust,  or  the  snort  and  trampling  of  the  horses      And  leaning 
thus,  Beltane  marked  well  where  the  sentinels  lolled  upon 
their  pikes,  or  marched  drowsily  to  and  fro  betwixt  the  watch- 
fires,  and  long  he  gazed  where  the  horses  were  tethered  two 
swaying,  trampling  lines  dim-seen  amid  the  further  shadows 
Now  being  busied  measuring  with  his  eye  the  distances 
twixt  sentinel  and  sentinel,  and  noting  where  the  shadows 
lay  darkest,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  the  nun  close  beside 
him,  of  the  feel  of  her,  soft  and  warm  against  him  and  start- 
ing at  the  contact,  turned  to  lind  her  hand  smalland  white 
upon  his  mailed  arm.  ' 

"  Sweet  son,"  said  she  soft- voiced,  from  the  shadow  of 
her  sombre  hood,  "  thy  reverend  mother  now  would  chide 
thee  for  that  having  but  short  while  to  live  thou  dost 
stand  thus  mumchancc,  staring  upon  racancv— for  with 
the  dawn,  we  die." 

Quoth  Beltane,  deeply  conscious  of  the  slender  hand  • 

"To  die,  nay—nay— thou'rt  too  young  and  fair  to  die ■" 

Si^iicd  she,  with  rueful  smile  : 
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"  Thoii  too  art  neither  old  nor  cold,  nor  bent  with  years, 
fair  son.  Come  then,  till  death  let  us  speak  together  and 
comfort  each  other.  Lay  by  thy  melancholy  as  I  now  lay 
by  this  hood  and  wimple,  for  the  night  is  hot  and  close, 
methinks." 

"  Nay,  lady,  indeed  'tis  cool,  for  there  is  much  wind 
abroad,"  says  Beltane,  my  Innocent.  "Moreover,  while 
standing  here,  methinks  I  have  seen  a  way  whereby  we  may 

win  free " 

Now  thereupon  she  turned  and  looked  on  him,  quick- 
breathing  and  with  eyes  brim-full  of  rear  : 

"  Messire  !  "  she  panted,  "  O  messire,  bethink  thee.  For 
death  am  I  prepared— to  hve  each  moment  fully  till  the 
dawn,  then  when  they  came  to  drag  me  down  to — to  shame, 
then  should  thy  dagger  free  me  quite— such  death  I'd 
smile  to  meet.  But  ah  !  should  we  strive  to  flee,  and  thou 
in  the  attempt  be  slain— and  I  ahvc— the  sport  of  that  vile 
rabblement  below— O,  Christ— not  that  !  "  and  cowering, 
she  hid  her  face, 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  Beltane,  looking  on  her  gentle-eyed, 
"  indeed  I  too  had  thought  on  that !  "  and,  coming  to  the 
table,  he  took  thence  the  dagger  of  Sir  '"rilles  and  would  have 
put  it  in  her  hand,  but  lo  !    she  shrank  away. 

"Not  that,  messire,  not  that,"  she  sighed,  "  tny  dagger 
let  it  be,  since  true  knight  art  thou  and  honourable,  I  pray 
you  give  me  thine.  It  is  thy  reverend  mother  asks,"  and 
smiling  pale  and  wan,  she  reached  out  a  white,  imperious 
hand.  So  Beltane  drew  his  dagger  and  gave  it  to  her  keep- 
ing ;  then,  having  set  the  other  in  his  girdle,  he  crossed  to 
the  door  and  stood  a  while  to  hearken. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  way  for  us  but  this  stair, 
and  meseemeth  'tis  a  dangerous  way,  yet  must  we  tread  it 
together.  Reach  me  now  thy  hand  and  set  it  here  in  my 
girdle,  and,  whatsoe'er  befall,  loose  not  thy  hold."  So  saying, 
Beltane  drew  his  sword  and  set  wide  the  door.  "  Look  to 
thy  feet,"  he  whispered,  "  and  tread  soft." 

Then,  with  her  trailmg  habit  caught  up  in  her  left  hand 
and  with  her  right  upon  his  belt,  the  nun  followed  Beltane 
out  upon  the  narro\v  stair.  Step  by  step  they  stole  down- 
wards Hiio  the  dark,  pausing  with  breath  in  check  each 
time  the  timbers  creaked,  and  hearkening  with  straining 
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cars.  Down  thoy  went  amid  the  gloom  until  thev  spied 
an  open  door  below,  beyond  which  a  dim  light  slione  and 
whence  rose  the  snoring    of  wearied  sleepers       Fver'  and 

slZer  Tff^T'  """T  '^'^  ^"^■''''"'  """  ^"d  a  broken 
shutter   rattled    near   by,  what    time   they   crept   a    pace 

down  the  crealang  stair  until  at  last  they  stood  upon^he 

threshold  of  u  square  chamber  upr^n  whose  broken  hearth 

a   waning   lire   burned,    by   whose   uncertain    li-ht    thev 

espied  divers  vague  forms  that  stirred  now  and^then  and 

fnTpi/''  ''  '^"J'Pu"'  *^''y  'P'^^^^'^  ^P""  the  floor  ■ 
and  Beltane  counted  three  who  lay  'twixt  him  and  the 
open  doorway,  for  door  was  there  none.  A  while  stood 
Beltane,  viewing  the  sleepers  'neath  frowning  brows  then 
sheathing  his  sword,  he  turned  and  reached  out  his  arms 
to  the  nun  m  the  darkness  and,  mi  the  dark  she  gave 
herself^  warm  and  yielding,  into  his  embrace,  her  arms  clun/r 
soft  about  him,  and  he  felt  her  breath  upon  his  cheek  as 
clasping  his  left  arm  about  her,  he  lifted  her  high  against' his 

.u;  ^^^.  "'''''•  '^^''''  "'^  '^^  trembl(=d  against  him    so 
trembled  Beltane  also  yet  knew  not  why  ■    therefore  of  a 
sudden  he  turned  and  stepped  into  the  chamber      A  man 
started  up  beside  the  liearth,  muttering  evilly,  and  Beltane 
standing  rigid,  gripped  his  dagger  to  smite,  but  even  then 
the  muttering  ceased,  and  falling  back  the  man  rolled  over 
and  fell  a-snonng  again.     So,  lightly,  swiftly.  Beltane  strode 
over  the  sprawling  sleepers-out  through  the  open  doorway 
-out  into  the  sweet,  cool  night  beyond-out  into  the  merry 
not  of  the  wind.     Swift  and  sure  of  foot  he  sped    goinJ 
ever  where  the  shadows  lay  deepest,  skirting  beyond  Lch 
of  the  paling  watch-fires,  until  he  was  come  nigh  where  the 
horses  stamped  and  snorted.     Here  he  set  the  nun  upon  her 
teet  and  bidding  her  stir  not,  crept  towards  the  horses  quick 
eyed  and  watchful.     And  thus  he  presently  cspied'a\nan 
who  leaned  him  upon  a  long  pike,  his  face  set 'toward  the 
nearest  watch-f,re  ;  and  the  man's  eyes  were  closed  and  he 
snored  gently.     Then  Behane  shifted  his  dagger  to'  his  left 
hand,  and  being  come  within  rea.  h.  drew  back  his  mailed 
list  and   smote  the  sleeper  betwixt  his  closed   eves    and 
catcmng  him  as  he  fell,  laid  him  gentlv  on  the  grass     ' 

Now  swift  PTiri  cnoTi+  ^o,v,,.  t>„ii. 1  4 .      1  __     ..  ■  - 

■■  ■     ■■■  •  ••-  •^--;;.-  ijv,:i,viii;j  10  'wncie  Liie  horses 

champed,  and  having  made  choice  of  a  certain  powerful 
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beast,  slipped  off  his  chain  mittens  and  rolled  back  sleeves 
of  mail  and,  low-stooping  in  the  shadow,  sought  and  found 
the  ropes  whereto  the  halters  were  made  fast,  and  straight- 
way cut  them  in  sunder.  Then,  having  looked  to  girth  and 
bridle,  he  vaulted  to  the  saddle,  and  drawing  sword  shouted 
his  battle-cry  iicrce  and  loud  :  "  Arise  !  Arise  !  "'  and  so 
shouting,  smote  the  frighted  horses  to  right  and  left  with 
the  Hat  of  the  long  blade,  so  that  they  reared  up  whinnying 
and  set  olf  a-galloping  in  all  directions,  fiUing  the  air  with  the 
thunder  of  their  rushing  hoofs. 

And  now  came  shouts  and  cries  with  a  prodigious  confusion 
and  running  to  and  fro  about  the  dying  watch-fires.  Trum- 
pets blared  shrill,  hoarse  voices  "roared  commands  that 
passed  unheeded  in  the  growing  din  and  tumult  that  swelled 
to  a  wild  clamour  of  frenzied  shouting  : 

"Tly!  iiy!  Pertolepeisupon  us  !  'tis  the  Red  Pertolepc  '  " 
But  Beltane,  riding  warily  amid  the  gloom   came  to  that 
place  where  he  had  left  the  nun,  yet  found  her  not    and 
immediately  was  seized  of  a  great  dread.     But  as  he  stared 
wildly  about  him,  he  i-resently  heard  a  muffled  cry    and 
spurring  thitherwards,  beheld  two  dim  figures  that  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  a  fierce  grapple.     Riding  close,  Beltane  saw 
the  glint  of  mail,  raised  his  sword  for  the  blow  felt  a  shock— 
a  searing  smart,  and  knew  himself  wounded  ';   but  now  she 
was  at  his  stirrup,  and  stooping,  he  swung  her  up  to  the 
withers  of  his  horse,  and  wheehng  short  about    spurred  to 
a  gallop  ;   yet,  as  he  rode,  above  the  rush  of  wind  and  thud 
of  hoofs,  he  heard  a  cry,  hoarse  and  dolorous.     On  galloped 
Beltane  all  unheeding,  until  he  came  'ncath  the  leafy  arches 
of  the  friendly  woods,  within  whose  gloom  needs  must  he 
ride  at  a  hand's  pace.     Thus,  as  they  wci  '    they  could  hear 
the  uproar  behind- a  confused  din  that  waxed  and  waned 
upon  the  wind. 

But  Beltane,  riding  slow  and  cautious  within  the  green 
heeded  this  not  at  all.  nor  the  throb  of  his  wounded  arm' 
nor  aught  under  heaven  save  the  pressure  of  this  slender 
body  that  lay  so  still,  so  warm  and  soft  within  his  arm  and 
as  he  went,  he  began  to  wish  for  the  moon  that  he  might 
see  her  face.  '^ 

Blue  eyes,  long  and  hea\'y- lashed  !   Surely  blue  eyes  were 
fairest  in  a  woman  ^   And  then  the  voice  of  her,  liquid  and 
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soft  like  the  call  of  merle  or  mavis.  And  she  was  a  nun  » 
How  white  and  slim  her  hands,  yet  strong  and  resolute  as 
when  she  grasped  the  dagger  'gainst  Sir  Gilles  ;  aye— reso- 
lute hands,  like  the  spirit  within  her  soft  and  shapely  bodv 
And  then  again— her  lips— red  and  full,  up-curving  to  sweet" 
slow  smile,  yet  withal  tinged  with  subtle  mockery  With 
such  eyes  and  such  lips  she  might— aye,  but  she  was  a  nun— 
a  nun,  forsooth  ! 

"  Messire  !  "  Beltane  started  from  his  reverie  "  art  cold 
messire  ?  "  '  ' 

"  Cold  !  "  stammered  Beltane,  "  cold  ?    Indeed  no  ladv  " 

"  Yet  dost  thou  tremble  !  "  ' 

"  Nathless,  I  am  not  cold,  lady." 

"  Then  wherefore  tremble  ?  "' 

"  Nay,  I— I  know  not.     In  sooth,  do  I  so,  lady  ?  " 

"  Verily,  sir,  and  therewith  sigh,  frequent  and  O    most 
dolorous  to  hear  !  " 

Now  at  this,  my  Beltane  finding  nought  to  say  straight- 
way sighed  again  ;  and  thus  they  rode  a  while  '  speakine 
nothing.  '     ^  ° 

*'  Think  you  we  are  safe,  messire  ?  "  she  questioned  him 
at  last. 

"  'Tis  so  1  pray,  ladv." 

"  Thou  hast  done  right  valiantly  to-night  on  my  behalf  " 
says  she.     "  How  came  you  in  at  the  window  ?  " 

"  By  means  of  a  tree,  lady." 

"  Art  very  strong,  messire,  and  vah.;nt  beyond  thought 
Thou  hast  this  night,  with  thy  strong  hand,  hfted  me  up 
from  shameful  death,  so,  by  right,  should  my  Hfe  be  thine 
henceforth."     Herewith  she  sighed,  leaning  closer  upon  his 
breast,  and  Beltane's  desire  to  see  her  face  grew  amain 

"  Messire,"  said  she,  "  methinks  art  cold  indeed  or  is  it 
that  I  weary  thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,  thou'rt  wondrous  easy  to  bear  thus,  lady  " 

"  And  whither  do  ye  bear  me.  sir— north  or  south  '  And 
yet  It  mattereth  nothing,"  says  she,  soft- voiced  "  since  we 
are  safe— together  !  "  Now  hereafter,  as  Beltane  rode  he 
turned  his  eyes  full  oft  to  heaven— yearning  for  the  moon 

•'  NVhat  woods  be  these,  messire  ^  "   she  questioned 

=■'  Tib  the  wilderness  that  heth  betwixt  Pentavalon  and 
Mortain,  lady." 
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"  Know  ye  Mortaiii,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yea,  verily,"  he  answered,  and  sighed  full  deep.  And 
I  as  he  sighed,  lo,  in  that  moment  the  moon  peeped  forth  of 
I  a  cloud-rift  and  he  beheld  the  nun  looking  up  at  him  with 
eyes  deep  and  wistful,  and,  as  she  gazed,  her  lips  curved  in 
slow  and  tender  smile  ere  her  lashes  drooped,  and  sighing, 
she  hid  her  face  against  him  in  the  folds  of  her  mantle' 
while  Beltane  must  needs  bethink  him  of  other  eyes  so  very 
like,  and  yet  so  false,  and  straightway— sighed. 

"  Messire."  she  murmured,   "  pray  now,  wherefore  do  ve 
sigh  so  oft  ?  "  ^ 

"  For  that  thine  eyes  do  waken  memory,  lady." 
"  Of  a  woman  ?  " 
"  Aye— of  a  woman." 
"  And  thou  dost— love  her,  messire  ?  " 
"  Unto  my  dole,  lady." 

"  Ah,  can  it  be  she  doth  not  love  thee,  messire  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  'tis  most  certain  !  " 
"  Hath  she  then  told  thee  so— of  herself  ?  " 
"  Nay,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  not  in  so  many  words    ladv 

and  yet "  '        •'' 

"  And  yet,"  quoth  the  nun,  suddenly  erect,  "  thou  must 
needs  run  away  and  leave  her— poor  sweet  wretch— to  mourn 
for  thee,  belike,  and  grieve— aye,  and  3corn  thee  too  for  a 
faint-heart  !  " 

"  Nay,  lady,  verily  I " 

"  O,  indeed  methinks  she  must  contemn  thee  in  her  heart 
poor,  gentle  soul— aye,  scorn  and  despise  thee  woefully  for 
runnmg  away— indeed,  'tis  beyond  all  doubt,  messire  !  " 

"  Lady."  quoth  Beltane,  flushing  in  the  dark  "  you  know 
nought  of  the  matter." 

VVhy  then  shalt  thou  tell  me  of  it,  messire— lo,  I  am 
listenmg."  So  saying,  she  settled  herself  more  aptly  within 
his  encircling  arm. 

"First,  then,"  said  Beltane,  when  they  had  ridden  a  while 
in  silence,  "  she  is  a  Duchess,  and  very  proud." 

"Yet  is  she  a  woman,  messire,  and  thou  a  man  whose  arms 
be  very  strong  !  " 

laav. 


Why,  to  carry  her  withal,  messire." 
To— to  carry  her  !  "  quoth  Beltane 


ly,  gaiiibi  sucii  as  she 


t 
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To  lift  her  up  and  bear  her 


"In  very  truth,  messire. 
away  with  thee." 

pos'siWeV'-   '"-''''''  '^^  ^"^y  '    ^'   '^^--^  ^^""S  '-- 
"Is  this  Duchess  so  heavy,  messire  ?       sichc'l  the  nun 
IS  she  a  burden  beyond  even  thy  strength.  .4  Kmlht "      ' 

quoth    Be  tanc,    frowning   at    the   encompassing    shadows 
>.ow  was  the  nun  hushed  a  while,  and  when  at  last  she  .pake 
her  voice  was  low  and  wondrous  gentle  ■  ^ 

*;  And  is  it  indeed  the  wilful  Helen  that  ye  love,  messire  >  " 

l-ven  she,  unto  my  sorrow  " 
;;  Thy  sorrow  ?    Why  then,  messire- forget  her  " 
Ah  !        sighed  Beltane.   "  would   I   mirht  indeed    vet 
needs  must  I  love  her  ever  "  mutea,  yet 

wise'^''''ah  r^ ''  '^  '°  f-rsooth,"  quoth  the  nun  sighing  like- 
wise ah  me  my  poor,  fond  son,  now  doth  thy  reverend 
mother  pity  thee  indeed,  for  thou'rt  in  direful  case  to  be 
her  lover,  methinks."  ^ 

Now  did  my  Beltane  frown  the  blacker  by  reason  of  bitter 
memory  and  the  pain  of  his  wound  • 

a  21:;  IZr's:'"''  ■   "    '^"•^^^  ''''  ^^^^-'-V'  "  -d  she  hath 
"  Lovers  !  "    sighed  the  nun.  "  that  hath  she    the  sad 
sweet   sou   !    Lovers  !-0   forsooth,  she  is  sick   of  a   v^rv 
surfei    of  overs,  so  hath  slu-  ikd  from  them  all  t  -  ^ 

"  fl  J  f      T  *^^"^  ■  "    '""''^  ^^•t^"^.  his  wound  forgot 
how-fled"  .^.'^"-^^°"^  ^^^-^-"  '    ^-y-  l-w  mean  you- 

"  ^^f  hath   walked,   see  you,   run-ridden-is  riding- 
away  from  Mortain.   from   her  lords,   her  counsellors    her 

-gone  !   "      ""  '"^  "'"'  ""^-'^  ^  ^■^'^'  -essire   she  IS 
-ayHut' w?i;\h^^^^  breathless  and  aghast,  "gone 

"  What  matter  for  that  so  long  as  h^^r  <-rave  conn^plInr= 
be  sufficiently  vexed,  and  her  lovers  left  a^sigWng  ?  O  m 
her  counsellors  !   Bald-pates,  see  you.  and  grey-beards  who 
for  their  own  ends  would  have  her  wpH  D^i-  !,,._!:,? 
uniortunate  maid  !  "  '"''     ' 

"  Know  you  then  the  Duchess,  lady  ?  " 
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"  Aye,  forsooth,  and  my  heart  doth  grieve  for  her  po.^r 
sweet  wretch,  for  (),  'tis  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  duchess  witfi  a 
multitude  of  suitors  a-wooinj,'  in  season  and  out  vaunting 
graces  she  hath  not.  and  bhnd  to  the  virtues  she  doth 
possess  Ah  messire,  I  give  thee  jov  that,  whatsoever 
Ills  be  thine,  thou  can  ne'er  be— a  duchess  !  " 

"  And  think  you  she  will  not  wed  with  Ivo  lady— think 
you  so  in  truth  ?  "  ' 

"  Never,  while  she  is  Helen." 

"  And— loveth— none  of  her  lovers  !>  " 

^'  Why—indeed,  messire— I  think  she  doth." 

"  Art  sure  ?    ilow  know  v>ni  this  .•'  " 

"  I  was  her  bedfellow  betimes,  and  oft  within  the  night 
have  heard  her  speak  a  name  unto  her  pillow  as  love-sick 
maids  will." 

Now  once  again  was  Beltane  aware  of  the  throb  and 
sting  of  his  wounded  arm,  yet  'twas  not  because  of  this  he 
sighed  so  deep  and  oft. 

"  Spake  she  this  name— often  ?  "    he  questioned 
"Very    often,    messire.     Aye   me,    how   chill   the   wind 
blows  ! 

"  Some  lord's  name,  belike  ?  " 

"  ^-^y,   'twas  no  lord's  name,  messire 
amid  these  trees  !  " 

"Some  knight,   mayhap— or  lowly  squire?  " 

"  Neither,  messire.  Heigho  !  methinks  'l  now  could 
s  eep  a  while,  so  she  sighed  deep,  yet  happily,  and  nestled 
closer  withm  his  shielding  arm. 

But  Beltane,  my  Innocent,  rode  stitf  in  the  saddle  starine 
sad-eyed  into  the  gloom,  nor  felt,  nor  needed  the  yielding 
tenderness  of  the  shapely  young  body  he  held,  but  plodded 
on  through  the  dark,  frowning,  blacker  than  the  night 

Now  as  he  rode  thus,  little  by  little  the  pain  of  his  wound 
grew  less,  a  drowsiness  crept  upon  hin.,  and  therewith  a 
grovving  faintness.  Little  by  little  his  head  drooped  low 
and  lower,  and  once  the  arm  that  was  about  the  nun  slipped 
Its  hold,  whereat  she  sighed  and  stirred  sleepily  upon  his 
breast.  But  on  he  rode,  striving  grimly  against  the  growing 
v."^'^Vi"*  "(,^'^'"'^1  ""UM  iar  witnui  liiu  biirrups,  his  mailed 
hand  tight  clenched  upon  the  reins.  So,  as  dawn  broke 
he  heard  the  pleasant  sound  of  running  water  near  by,  and 
10 
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as  ll.o  li^f.t  grcu-    saw  they  wore  come  to  a  grassy  clade 

rcmct. .  So  turned  he  thither^-ard,  and  hftinc  up  heavv 
eves,  bd>eld  the  stars  palin,^  to  th,'  dawn,  fo^h?  buds 
Y^re  all  passed  away  and  the  wind  was  gone  k.n-^  s  nee 
And,  ,n  a  wluh  ,  lu^n,  conu-  whlun  the  boskage  of  thTsgr'n 
dell  1.  (bly  and  as  one  a-drean.  he  cheeked  the  great  horse 
that  snul.d  rag.rlv  t(.wards  the  murmu.ing  bro„k   and  ns 

Avas  awake-  fresh  and  sweet  as  tlie  dawn 

fariller'r'-"   ^'"   ^^^'"^"^^'^^d-    "  I-I    f^ar-I   can   nde-no 

And  now   as  one  a-dream.  he  beheld  her  start  and  look 
at   h.n   will,   eyes  wide  and  darkly   blue-within   whose 
dep  hs  was  that  whi.  h  stirred  within  him  a  memo      of^nhe 
days-m  so  much  he  would  have  spoken,  yet  found  the  words 
unready  and  hard  to  come  by  ;  uic  words 

Ti,!t  n^'^K^'i^L"';''  '^'■^''■"ks-are  not- nun's  eyes  i  " 
for  b  nn7        ^^"^  "^  f  •'"^^^'"  '^''  ^''^^^  ^^^^  ^«ft  and  pitiful 

ha  r      An  r  rn"P""  ^"'"•.  "P""  ^"^  ^^°^'  "P«"  ^'is  golden 
Kur      And  sti  1  as  one  a-dream  he  felt  her  slip  from  his  fail" 

ing  eki^sp    fdt  her  arms  close  about  him  aiding  him  to  e^^^^^^^ 

ineJi::;i::i^r'5'^'^^^^^^^ 

"  'Tis  but  mv  arm— in  sooth — and ■  " 

But  she  hushed  him  with  soft  mother-cries  and  tender 
spoke  commands,  and  aiding  him  to  the  brook  la  dhf,^" 
thereby  to  lav.  his  hurt  withm  the  cool,  swe  t  u^ter  an7 
waking  with  the  smart.  Beltane  sighed  and  turned  to  bok 
up  at  her  Xow  did  she,  meeting  his  eyes,  put  up  onel^te 
hand,  setting  back  sombre  hood  and'snowy  ^mple  and 
stoopmg    tenderly   above   him,    behold     in   that   mom  "t 

r".  ':r^  '^'^  ^^^"^"^^  P^^^y  «f  ^^^  lustrous  hlir  to  fTl 
about ^the  glowing  beauty  of  her  face,  touchin/hisTrow  like 

Jhen,  at  last,  memory  awoke  within  him  and  liftin-  him 
■■  Hel...i  !  "    he  sighed,  "  O-Helen  !  -    And.  .r,  sirtin. 


r,  11  i_ 
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uiiu  lav  mere 


with  a  smile  upon  his  pallid  hps 


pale  and  wan  within  the  dawn,  but 


CHAPTER    XX 

HOW    BELTANE    PIJCHTED    HIS   TROTH    Ilf    THE    GKEE!f 

Beltane  yawned  piodi.i^'iously,  stretched  niightilv,  and 
opening  sleepy  eyes  looked  about  him.  tie  lay  neath 
shady  wilhnvs  willnn  u  leafy  bovver  ;  before  him  a  brook  ran 
leaping  to  the  sunshine  and  idling  the  warm,  stilly  air  with 
its  merry  chatter  and  soft,  laughing  noises,  while  beyond 
the  rippling  water  the  bank  sloped  st'  ply  upward  to  the 
grc'.ni  twi-lit  silence  of  the  woods. 

Now  as  Beltane  lay  thus  'twi.xt  sleeping  and  waking,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  in  the  night  he  had  dreamed  a  wondrous 
dream,  and  fain  he  would  have  slept  again.  }3ut  now  from 
an  adjacent  thicket  a  horse  whinnied  and  Be'tane,  starting 
at  the  sound,  felt  his  wound  throb  with  sudflen  pain,  and 
looking  down,  b(;hcld  hisarm  most  aj'tly  swathed  in  bandages 
of  fair,  soft  linen.  Now  would  he  have  sat  up,  but  marvelKd 
to  l:nd  it  so  great  a  matter  and  propping  himself  instead 
upon  a  weak  elbow  glanced  about  him  expectantly.  And 
lo,  in  that  moment,  one  spake  near  by  in  voice  rich  and  soft 
like  the  call  of  merle  or  mavis  : 

"  Beitane,"  said  the  voice,  "BeUane  the  Smith  !  " 

With  heart  quick-beating,  Beltane  turned  and  beheld  the 
Duchess  Helen  standing  beside  him,  her  glorious  hair  wrought 
into  two  long  braids  wherein  flowers  w^re  cunningly  en- 
twined. Straightway  he  would  have  risen,  but  she  forbade 
him  with  a  gesture  and  coming  closer,  sank  beside  him  on 
her  knees,  and  being  there  blushed  and  iighed,  yet  touclu^d 
him  not. 

"  Thou'rt  hurt,"  said  she,  "  so  must  we  bide  here  awhile, 
thou  to  win  thy  strength  again,  and  1  to — minister  unto 

tlR.'." 

Mutely  a  while  my  Beltane  gazed  upon  her  shy,  sweet 
loveliness,  what  time  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  tempcscuous 
and  she  bowed  her  head  full  low 


\J,    ait    tuOU    inCit^ctl 


the  Duchess  Helen  ?  " 

"  Not  so,"  she  murmured,  "  Helen  was  Duchess  whiles 
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p;;^^:^^^  t<^^;r  z^;;'r :;'": -'^,-?.  r-^- 


I      loV' 


Jier    over    and    always, •'    },c 


"  Tliou    knowcst 
answered. 

I  liouLdi  'tis  true  ihcm  <i;j"  .  .  ^"^"^  ^"^  """  "l^o  ? 

O,  wit  ^crXnaB^'^'ZaZ  1^7'  '^^'^^^^  '  ' 
aKo.  methinks  ?  "  "  ^"-^  ^^'""  ^'^^t  ]ovc  her 

"  Needs  must  I— c.xr  and  alwiv";  \  "   u 
..  -  very  lonely  and  hath  7o,iX  ..^1';^.  ""  '■'"'  *' 

•■naTot';:;:y;h,^.r^ruf■^t-'"'''^<^->■«'• 
Beht'.  ti;,;^';h:;f.nd .;  ""h'  '""" '""»' '--  - 

n.e  in  thine  ar„;     so  niV  "(„,,'    T  °"''  "«"'"  ^ "d  ''^W 

from  sheer  an  a  e  the^   n  e'she  "^.  ^'"^^■'^^"  ^^"  '^''-t 

Her  shapely  head  and  pi  Ik  Vad.  iff' o't^'"^  ''^"^  ^^^^^'^^ 
^t  about  and  about  in^^entle  hn^e^f  ^''"^  '^' ^'^'^  '^  *-'" 

So,  Beltane,"  quoth  she  at  li'^f  "U  ■ 
cruel  thou  didst  leave  thr  n,f  i  '  ,^^'"^  ^^'^"5  ^"^ 
hat  same  ni^ht  didshe  m  i^.  .  h'  ""  '""^^^  "^'^"^  ^^t 
lowly  dwemnrnHdtWi/'"'^f'J"^'^^-  '"^'^  ^"t  thy 
thee  thenceforth  But  ah  .I'n  ,^  'f^f  J">'^""y  ""^o 
a  ruin  and  thou  werf  rone  'and  o""  '  .^"i  ^^""^  ^^e  plaee 
"i.^h  to  hrr.l.n.Tf.T'J^'K^'  "^Pthmks  her  heart  came 


vow  mat  no  nia 


n  n;j 
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ever  have  her  to  his  love — save  only — thou.     So,  an  thou 
I  n'c  her  not.  Beltane,  needs  must  she — die  a  maid  !  " 

Now  Beltane  forgot  his  weakness  and  rose  to  his  knees 
and  lifted  her  bowed  head  until  he  might  look  deep  within 
the  yearning  tenderness  of  her  eyes.  A  while  she  met 
his  look,  then  blushing,  trembling,  all  in  a  moment  she 
swayed  toward  him,  hiding  her  face  against  him  ;  and, 
trembling  also,  Beltane  caught  her  close  within  his  arms 
and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Dost  thou  love  me  so,  indeed,  my  lady  ?  Art  thou  mine 
own  henceforth,  Helen  the  Beautiful  ?  " 

"  Ah,  love,"  she  murmured,  "  in  all  my  days  ne'er  have 
I  loved  other  man  than  thou,  my  Beltane.  So  now  do  I 
give  myself  to  thee,  in  life  and  death,  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
thine  will  I  be,  beloved  !  " 

Quoth  Beltane  : 

"  As  thou  drt  min  so  am  I  thine,  henceforth  and  for 
ever." 

And  thus,  kneeling  together  within  the  wilderness  did 
they  plight  their  troth,  low-voiced  and  trenmlous,  v/ith 
arms  that  clasped  and  clung  and  eager  lips  that  parted  but 
to  meet  again. 

"  Beltane,"  she  sighed,  "  ah,  Beltane,  hold  me  close  ! 
I've  wearied  for  thee  so  long — so  Icng,  hold  me  close,  be- 
loved. See  now,  as  thou  dost  hate  the  pomp  and  stir  of 
cities,  so,  for  thy  sake  have  I  fled  hither  to  the  wilderness, 
to  live  with  thee  amid  these  sohtudes.  to  be  thy  love,  thy 
stay  and  comfort.  Here  will  we  live  for  each  other^  and.  hid 
within  the  green,  forget  the  world  and  all  things  else — save 
only  our  great  love  !  " 

But  now  it  chanced  t^at,  raising  his  head,  Beltane  beheld 
his  long  sword  leanir  against  a  tree  hard  by,  and  beholding 
it  thus,  he  bethouglit  mm  straightway  of  the  Duke  his  father, 
of  Pentc  alon  and  of  her  grievous  wrongs  ;  and  his  clasping 
hands  grew  lax  and  fell  away  and,  groaning,  he  bowed  his 
head  ;  whereat  she  started  anxious-eyed,  and  questioned 
h  n,  soft  a.id  piteous  : 

"  Is  it  thy  wound  ?    I  had  forgot — ah,  love,  forgive  me  ! 
See  here  a  pillow  for  thy  dear  head." 

^iiiii  iic  ciiu^iit  ncr  zo  nun  ciwse  ctuU  iicicc,  aiiQ 


k  L     t  iVy  *»      KX 


kissed  her  oft ;  and  holding  her  thus,  spake 
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"  Thou  knowest  I  do  love  thee,  my  Helen  ?  Yet  because 
I  love  thee  greatly,  love,  alas,  must  wait  a  while." 

"  Wait  ?  "   she  cried,  "  ah,  no— am  I  not  thine  own  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  I  would  be  worthy  of  thee,  beloved,"  he  si{.^hef3. 
"  for  know  that  I  am  pledged  to  rest  not  nor  stay  until  n.y 
task  be  accompUshed  or  I  slain." 

"  Slain  !    Thou?  " 

"  O,  Helen,  'tis  a  mighty  task  and  desperate,  and  many 
perchance  must  die  ere  this  my  vow  be  accomplished." 

"  Thy  vow?  But  thou  art  a  smith,  my  Beltane,  what 
hath  humble  sm'th  to  do  with  vows  ?  Thou  art  my  love — 
my  Beltane  the  Smith  !  " 

"  Indeed,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  smith  was  I  aforetime,  and 
therewithal  content,  yet  am  I  also  son  of  my  father  and 
he " 

"  Hark  !  "  she  whispered,  white  hand  upon  his  lip,  "  some 
one  comes — through  the  leaves  yonder  !  "  So  saying  she 
sprang  lightly  to  her  feet  and  stood  above  him  straight  and 
tall  ;  and  though  she  trembled,  yet  he  saw  her  eyes  were 
fearless  and  his  dagger  gleamed  steady  in  her  hand. 

"  Beltane,  my  love  !  "  she  said,  "  thou'rt  so  weak,  yet 
am  I  strong  to  defend  thee  against  them  all." 

But  Beltane  rose  also  and,  swaying  on  unsteady  feet, 
kissed  her  once  and  so  took  his  sword,  marvelling  to  fmd  it 
so  heavy,  and  drew  it  from  the  scabbard.  And  ever  upon 
the  stilly  air  the  rustle  of  leaves  grew  louder. 

"  Beltane  !  "  she  sighed,  "  they  be  very  near  !  Hearken  ! 
Beltane— thine  am  I,  in  life,  in  death.     An  this  be  death— 
what  matter,  since  we  die  together  ?  " 

But  loaning  upon  his  sword.  Beltane  watched  her  wth 
eyes  of  lo\e  yet  spake  no  word,  hearkening  to  the  growing 
stir  amid  the  leaves,  till,  of  a  sudden,  upon  the  bank  above, 
the  underbrush  was  parted  and  a  man  stood  looking  down 
at  them  ;  a  tall  man,  whose  linked  mail  glinted  evilly  and 
whose  face  was  hid  'neath  a  vizored  casque.  Now  of  a 
sudden  he  put  up  his  vizor  and  stepped  toward  them  down 
the  sloping  bank. 

Then  the  Duchess  let  fall  the  dagger  and  reached  out 
her  hands : 

"  Godric  !  "    she  sighed,  "  O  Godric  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXI 
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OF  THE  TALE  OF  GODRIC  THE  HUNTSMAN 

Thus  came  white-haired  old  Godric  the  huntsman,  lusty 
despite  his  years,  bright-eyed  and  garrulous  with  joy,  to 
fall  upon  his  knee  before  his  lady  and  to  kiss  those  out- 
stretched hands. 

"  Godric  !  "  she  cried,  "  'tis  my  good  Godric  !  "  and 
laughed,  though  with  lips  a-trernble. 

"  O  sweet  mistress,"  quoth  he,  "  now  glory  be  to  the 
kind  Saint  Martin  that  1  do  see  thee  again  hale  and  well. 
These  many  days  have  1  followed  hard  upon  thy  track, 
grieving  for  thee." 

"  Yet  here  am  I  in  sooth,  my  Godric,  and  joyful,  see  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  dear  my  lady,  thy  wilfulness  hath  e'en  now  brought 
thee  into  dire  perils  and  dangers.     O  rueful  day  !  " 

"  Nay,  Godric,  my  wilfulness  hath  brought  me  unto  my 
heart's  desire.     O  most  joyful  day." 

"  Lady,  I  do  tell  thee  here  is  an  evil  place  for  thee — they 
do  say  the  devil  is  abroad  and  goeth  up  and  down  and  to 
and  fro  begirt  in  mail,  lady,  doing  such  deeds  as  no  man  ever 
did.  Pentavalon  is  rife  with  war  and  rumours  of  war, 
everywhere  is  whispered  talk  of  war — death  shall  be  busy 
within  this  evil  duchy  ere  long— aye,  and  even  in  Mctain, 
perchance— nay,  hearken  !  Scarce  was  thy  flight  discovered 
when  there  came  messengers  hot-foot  to  thy  guest  Duke 
Ivo,  having  word  from  Sir  Gui  of  AUerdale  that  one  hath 
arisen  calling  himself  son  of  Beltane  the  Strong  that  once 
was  Duke  of  Pentavalon,  as  ye  know.  And  this  is  a  mighty 
man,  who  hath,  within  a  week,  broke  ope  my  lord  Duke 
Ivo's  dungeon  of  Belsayc,  slain  divers  of  my  lord  Duke's 
good  and  loyal  subjects,  and  burnt  down  the  great  gallows 
of  my  lord  Duke." 

"  Ah  !  "  sighed  the  Duchess,  her  brows  knit  thoughttuUy. 
"  and  what  said  Duke  Ivo  to  this,  Godric  ?  " 

"  Smiled,  lady,  and  begged  instant  speech  with  thee  ; 
and.  when  thou  vvert  not  to  be  ^ound.  then  Duke  Ivo  smiled 
upon  thy  trembling  counsellors.     '  My  lords.'  said  he,     I 
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ride  south  to  hang  certain  rogues  and  fools      Rut   wh^n  t 

torches,  if  need  be  "•  •     "'   '   '""^   ''"-^y"'   «"h   Ugh'^ 
hand's "clotw  °  "'"^""  "^  '  "   "'«'  "-  Du^hess,  .h„e 

Verily    thou    hast    found    me     r.nHr.V  t  "       ■  i.  j      , 
Duchcs,  ,„ok,„,  „p„„  Beltane^v^y  wi™:„y  "''''''    "^^ 

did  I  behold  the  black  ru  n  of  DLeT^^o•s  o^oHI '''  T  '^'' 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches      Sn  hath  n,.i      r 

-9  »Pr'^^^^  son  Of 

Be.   me!      said  the  Duchess,  and  started 
hath  yellow  hair  ■'"''  '"'  '""  "■^"^"°-  ^'""S-    Hem  : 
up»  Beulne"''"'  "    "''  "■"  °"*«=-  ^'^  "-«i  '«  look 

MIow,ng  the  Duchess's  glance,  he  behdd  R^ftnl'?:,™*: 
"i.-"   iiis  iOiis   sword.     1  hen,    ..h,le  Godric  'silred" open^ 
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mouthed,  the  Duchess  looked  on  Beltane  a  new  light  in  her 
(■yes  and  with  hands  tight-clasped,  while  Beltane  looking 
upon  her  sighed  again. 

"  Helen  !  "  he  said,  "  O  Helen,  'tis  true  that  I  who  am 
Beltane  the  Smith,  am  likewise  son  of  Beltane,  Duke  of 
Pentavalon.  Behold,  the  sword  I  bear  is  the  sword  of  the 
Duke  my  father,  nor  must  1  lay  it  by  until  wron^  is  van- 
quished and  oppression  driven  hence.  Thus,  see  you,  I 
may  not  stay  to  love,  within  my  life  it  must  not  be — yet  a 
while,"  and  speaking,  Beltane  groaned  and  bowed  his  head. 
So  came  she  to  him  and  looked  on  him  with  eyes  of  yearning, 
yet  touched  him  not. 

"  Dear  my  lord,"  said  she,  tender-voiced,  "  thou  should'st 
make  a  noble  d  .kc,  methinks,  and  yet  alas!  needs  must 
1  love  my  gentle  Beltane  the  Smith.  And  I  did  love  him  so  ! 
Thou  art  a  mighty  man-at-arms,  my  lord,  and  terrible  in 
war  mcscemeth,  O— methinks  thou  wilt  make  a  goodly  duke 
indeed  !  " 

"  Mayhap,"  he  answered  heavily,  "  mayhap,  an  God  spare 
me  long  enough.     But  now  must  I  leave  thee." 

"  Aye,  but  wherefore  ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  heard — I  am  a  hunted  man  with  a  price  upon 
my  head,  by  my  side  goeth  death." 

"  So  will  I  go  also,"  she  murmured,  "  ever  and  always 
beside  thee." 

"Thou?  Ah,  not  so,  beloved.  I  must  tread  me  this  path 
alone.  As  for  thee — haste,  haste  and  get  thee  to  Mortain  and 
safety,  and  there  wait  for  me — pray  for  me,  O  my  love  !  " 

"  Beltane — Beltane,"  she  sighed,  "  dost  love  me  indeed — 
and  yet  would  send  me  from  thee  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  he  groaned,  "  needs  must  it  be  so." 

"  Beltane,"  she  murmured,  "  Beltane,  thou  shalt  be  Duke 
within  the  week,  despite  Black  Ivo." 

"  Duke— I  ?    Of  Pentavalon  ?  " 

"  Of  Mortain  !  "  she  whispered,  "  an  thou  wilt  wed  me, 
my  lord." 

"  Nay,"  stammered  Beltane,  "  nay,  outcast  am  I,  my 
friends  very  few — to  wed  thee  thus,  therefore,  were 
shame " 
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thy  joy,  and  Pentavalon's  salvation,  mayhap.     O,  see  you 
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M«rta,n  ,o  cringe  no  mor'c'ira  u:u'r;i,o1'c.i'p;^r''r 

maid  «.itl,in  the  fore  Sn  «„M  t"^  '""'  "",'  'o™''' 
but.  an  the,  take  to  wife  ™)u,  L  ■  H  T'  ",'"'  "'™- 
Kuke    lord  of  me  anr   nf  ^^     .  '  "  t'"  «l"'ushalt  be  my 

lances  in  thy  tmin  ■•  '""'  "'"'  *"=■■  '<="  "-ousand 

"  'i  hou  woiild'st  cive  mp  v>  mn^T,  "  v,      •  i.    , 
much,  my  Uden  ?  ■'  '    ^^  "^^^^  ^^  '^st,  "  so 

this^d;!'^Si/l^  ""''^•'''^  ''P'  ^"™^  ^"^  tender    "for 

since  Ivo  hath  dcLd  m.    ^     ~^''.  '^^^'^^^  ^-  Beltane, 
and  sword      iv.)^'   ^'^'"^''^te"'"^?  Mortain  with  fire 

shalirdamL  to  vTth.Hnd"?^^'''  T''''  ^^  '-^  ^^'^^-^  ^e 

did-so  Shalt  thou  be   my  love  ^^  im^f  ^'  ""  ?^^"  ^^'^^ 
Wilt  not  rchisc  nie  the  c;hLi      ,  .T^  ^"''^'    "^y  champion. 

.    Now  of  a  sJdd^n  B:iSne^;:^^^LSi;;d'":^*T/  " 
in  his  arms  and  held  her  dose  "'"'^'^'^  ^'^^ 

Quoth  he  : 

"  So  be  it,  my  Helen.      To  wife  will  T  f  ni.^  ^\. 
may  be,  to  hold  thee  ever  inTL      h  take  thee  so  soon  as 

'''^?^.':t:^tf3'S;~--- 

in  eager  protest  •  '"""rd,  «,th  hands  outstretched 

be'thln'k  ;h:e"fh";hoic;'i?atri.  '""\""">i,"''   ">-.   no.. 
"  Vof  ; .  -J.       -^  \'^oice  IS  a  peiilous  choice  ' 
^^  let  lb  It  my  choice.  (Jodric  " 
^_   But,  O,  dear  rnv  mistress  " 

uke,  God  send  Morf.ninr,n!f;„.u?^.^'I  *'^°".  «f  ^  mighty 


Duke,  God  send  Mortain  find  in 
"Amen!"    said  Bdtane"'" 


<-U„ . .  . 

i-ii^x:  L.ucn  aiiuliicr  1 


so 
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1  hereafter  Godric  rose  and  pointed  up  to  the  zenith. 

"  Behold,  my  lady,"  said  he,  "  it  gmweth  to  noon  and 
th(  re  is  danger  hereabouts — more  danger  e'en  than  I  had 
dreamed.  Let  us,  therefore,  haste  over  into  Mortain — 1« 
thy  Manor  of  Blaen.  " 

''  But, Godric,  see  you  not  my  lord  is  faint  of  his  wound, 
and  Blaen  is  far,  methinks." 

"  Not  so,  lady,  'tis  scarce  six  hours'  journev  to  the  north, 
nay,  I  do  know  of  lonely  bridle-paths  that  ^hall  bring  us 
sooner." 

"  To  Blaen  ?  "  mused  the  Duchess,  "  Winfrida  is  there — 
and  yet — and  yet — aye,  let  us  to  Blaen,  there  will  I  nurse 
thee  to  thy  strength  again,  my  Beltane,  and  there  shalt  thou 
—wed  with  me — an  it  be  so  tliy  pleasure  in  sooth,  my  lord." 

So,  in  a  while,  they  set  off  through  the  forest,  first  Godric 
to  guide  them,  then  Beltane  astride  the  great  war-horse  with 
the  Duchess  before  him,  she  very  anxious  for  his  wound, 
yet  speaking  oft  of  the  future  with  flushing  cheek  and  eyes 
a-dream. 

Thus,  as  the  sun  declined,  they  came  forth  of  the  forest- 
lands  and  beheld  that  broad  sweep  of  hill  and  dale  that  was 
Mortain. 

"  O  loved  Mortain  !  "  she  sighed,  "  O  dc  Mo'-tain  ! 
'Tis  here  there  lived  a  smith,  my  Beltane,  who  ng  .  and 
loved  but  birds  and  trees  and  flowers.  'Tis  heie  there  lived 
a  Duchess,  proud  and  most  disdainful,  who  yearned  for  love 
yet  knew  nought  of  it  until — upon  a  day,  these  twain  looked 
within  each  other's  eyes — O  day  most  blissful !  Ah,  sweet 
Mortain  !  " 

By  pleasant  ways  they  went,  past  smiUng  fields  and  sleepy 
villages  bower ed  'mid  the  green.  They  rode  ever  by  se- 
questered paths,  skirting  shady  wood  and  coppice  where 
birds  sang  soft,  a  drowsy  lullaby,  wooing  the  world  to  forget- 
fi'lncss  and  rest  ;  fording  prattling  brook  and  whispering 
stream  whose  placid  waters  flamed  to  the  glory  of  sunset. 
And  thus  they  came  st  last  to  Blaen,  a  cloistered  hamlet  be- 
yond which  rose  the  grey  walls  of  the  ancient  manor  itself. 

Now  as  they  drew  near,  being  yet  sheltered  'mid  the 
ureen.  old  Godric  halted  in  his  stride  and  pointed  to  the 
highway  that  ran  in  the  vale  below. 

"  Lady,"  quoth  he,  "  mine  eyes  be  old.  and  yet  methinks 
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^^  lisDukelvo!"  she  whispered 
Aye,"  nodded  Godrie,  "  armed,  see  you    vet  with  hnf 
two  esquires."  ■'      ■  ^   '■  ^^^"^^  "ut 

"And   with   Winfrida!"     said   the   nin-t^oc.     ( 
:  can  it  indeed  be  as  I  have  tho  U     be^in  's  \ nd^lT^^" 
IS  a  very  solitary  place  '  "  "ttinus  .    And  Blaen 

Bd, 'whimtS'l^cr  tend'"  h'(  „;.■',""    "'"^'■,  ^•'"'"    ""■ 

thou'Sjd-i">'  '^'^  '  ■■  ^'^""'^-d  Winfrida-"  is  it 

that  IS  enemy  to  me  and  to  Jlortain  -  ■■  *  ° 

in;o?h'^;.a;brb;iZer"  y'"-'"''™^  '-«  Helen. 
an.o,'?et'to'>  •■""™'    '"^'   '"<'■"   ^""'™'"'    o"-   ™>y   foolish 

iv^^reUt^r:*:!!-'"  ^'■^"^•^-™  ^™  --n  «uke 

Duehess  proud  and  stern  beside^er  whileS'e  h;;!L*! 


And  so  it  was  they  came  to  the  Manor  of  Blaen. 


(?*E4^:rf'V:»fr'<iy^j 


CHAPTER    XXII 


CONCERNING   THE    WILES   OF   WINFKinA   THE    FAIR 

\  nv  in  tliese  days  did  my  Beltane  know  more  ot  joy  and 
o  ine  more  nigh  to  happiness  than  ever  in  his  hfe  before. 
All  day,  from  morn  till  eve,  the  Duchess  was  beside  him  ; 
each  hour  her  changing  moods  won  him  to  deeper  love,  each 
(lay  her  glowing  beauty  enthralled  him  the  more,  so  that 
as  his  strength  grew  so  grew  his  love  for  her. 

Oft  would  they  sit  together  in  her  garden  amid  the  flowers, 
and  she,  busied  with  her  broidering  needle,  would  question 
him  of  his  doings,  and  betimes  her  breast  would  heave  and 
her  dexterous  hand  tremble  and  falter  to  hear  of  dangers 
past  ;  or,  talking  of  the  future,  her  gracious  head  would 
droop  with  cheeks  that  tiushed  most  maidenly,  till  Beltane, 
kneeling  to  her  lovchness,  would  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
wliile  she,  soft-voiced,  would  bid  him  beware  her  needle. 

To  him  all  tender  sweetness,  yet  to  all  others  within  the 
manor  was  she  the  Duchess,  proud  and  stately  ;  moreover, 
when  she  met  the  lady  \\infrida  in  hall  or  bower,  her  slender 
brows  would  wrinkle  faintly  and  her  voice  sound  cold  and 
distant,  whereat  the  fair  \Vinfrida  would  bow  her  meek 
liead,  and  sighing,  wring  her  shapely  lingers. 

Now  it  befell  upon  a  drowsy  afternoon,  that  waking  from 
slumber  within  the  garden,  Beltane  found  hiinself  alone. 
^o  he  arose  and  walked  amid  the  flowers  thinking  of  many 
things,  but  of  the  Duchess  Helen  most  of  all.  As  he  wandered 
slowly  thus,  his  head  bent  and  eyes  a-dream,  he  came  unto  a 
certain  shady  arbour  where  fragrant  herb  and  cHmbing 
blooms  wrought  a  tender  twilight  apt  to  blissful  musing. 
Now  standing  within  this  perfumed  shade  he  heard  of  a 
sudden  a  light  step  behind  him,  and  turning  swift  about. 
his  eager  arms  closed  upon  a  soft  and  yielding  form,  and 
behold— it  was  Winfrida  !  Then  Beltane  would  have  loosed 
his  clasp,  but  her  white  hands  reached  up  and  clung  upon 
his  broad  shoulders,  vet  when  she  SDake  her  vniro  w.qq  lew 
and  humble  : 

"  My  lord  Beltane,"  she  sighed,  "  happy  art  thou  to  have 
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as  f,>    ,„    'a,.?.^  r"'  ""^''  ^'^y~^y<^-  »-PPy  art  thou  !    But 
^Jkitt      .:  fh         r'"7'    "^r^''''''^'  ^''  ''^^^^t  ^^  turned 

and     h       .     "T     7u     \  ''^'"   '""^  '^^"^   ^''^^''^J  companion 
and   c  uldish   play-fellow!     So   now   am    I    wry   desolate 

wlKufyre  1  pray  you  speak  with  her  on  my  behalf  and  win 
H     A  ^'H!''':'^^'-     Ah.  messire.  when  thou  shalt  be  Duk" 

l^ulvl'^'^f  n"f^  ""  *^^  poorWmfrida,  for  as  iW 

truly  love  the  Duchess "  here  needs  must  she  sif;h  amain 

and  urn  as.de  her  shapely  head,  and  thereafter  sp.4e  d^r 
and  loud  :  "  so  wdl  I  love  thee  also  !  "  Then  while  he  v^[ 
s  ood  abashed  by  the  touch  of  her  and  the  look'n  her  ev^i 
she  caught  h.s  hand  on  her  lips  and  fled  awayout  of  thearbour' 
But  now  as  he  stood  staring  after  her  beyond  all  thouijht 
amazed,  a  whde  hand  parted  the  leafy  screen  and  the 
Duchess  s  ood  before  him.     And  behold  !her  slender  bro^s 

Told  a^J-rar^t  •"'^'  ''''  ^^^^"  ''^  ^^^'^  '^^  ^^^  ^ 

"  Saw  you  the  lady  Winfrida   my  lord  ^  " 

"\\hy  truly,"  stammered  Beltane,  "truly  I-shc  was 
here  but  now "  ^  ^^ 

"  Here,  my  lord  ?    Alone  '  " 

"She  besought  me  speak  thee  for  her  forgiveness-    to 
remmd  thee  of  her  love  aforetime,  to " 

"  Would'st  plead  for  her.  in  sooth  ?  " 

"I  would  but  have  thee 'do  her  justice,  Helen " 

1  hmk  you  I  am  so  unjust   my  lord  '•'  " 

*'  Not  so  indeed.     But  she  is  so  voung-so  fair " 

the  ime.'       ''  ''''^  ^'''■'  "'"'  '^^^-^here  be-others  think 

"  Helen  !  "   said  he,  "  O  Helen  i  " 

A  'V^"!^!'''"  '^''"^  P'"^^  ^^'^  J'er-and  to  me    my  lord  ' 
And  xvith  her  kisses  yet  burning  thee  '  ''  '  ^      ^  ' 

"  She  did  but  kiss  my  hand "' 

;;  Thy  hand,  mv  lord  !  ()  aye,  thy  hand  forsooth  i  " 
nnnfh^R  T       u'  ^^'^y-  ^"'^  ^^'^^^  named  me  '  Duke  "  " 

?1  n,f^h  ,'  ^'g^""^"'  '°  ^^^^^'"-  '^^'^'^'^^  -^^^^ds  must 
the  Duchess  laugh,  very  soft  and  sweet  yet  with  eyes 
aglow  beneath  her  lashes.  ^  - 

"'Duke,'   messire?    She  names  thee  so  hp^im.c    ^.. 
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sighed    Beltane,  "  and  I 
metliinks  I  have  tarried 


"  And  the  time  fiieth  apace," 
have  mi.chty  things  to  do.  O 
here  overlong  !  " 

"  Ah — and  would'st  be  .eoing,  mcssirc  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  niethinks,  my  duty.  " 

"  (Jo  you  alone,  niessire— or  goeth  she  with  thee  ?  " 

"  Ah,  (lod  !  How  dare  ye  so  think  ?  "  cried  lieltane,  in 
anger  so  rterce  and  sudden  that  though  she  fronted  him  yet 
smiling,  she  drew  back  a  pace.  Whereat  his  anger  fell  from 
liim  and  he  reached  out  his  hands. 

"  Helen  !  "  said  lie,  "  {)  my  Helen,  what  madness  is  this  ? 
Thou  art  she  I  love — doth  not  +hine  heart  tell  thee  so  ?  "  and 
fain  would  he  have  caught  her  to  him. 

"Ah— touch  me  not!"  she  cried,  and  steel  flickerec' 
in  her  hand. 

"  This— to  me  ?  "  quoih  he.  and  laughed  short  and  bitter, 
and  catching  her  wrist,  shook  the  dagger  from  her  grasp 
and  set  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  And  hath  it  come  to  this — 'iwixt  thee  and  me  ?  "  he 
sighed. 

"  O,"  she  panted,  "  I  have  loved  thee  nor  shamed  to 
show  thee  my  love.  Yet  because  my  love  is  so  great,  so. 
mcthinks,  an  need  be  I  might  hate  thee  more  than  am 
man  !  "  Then,  quick-breathing,  flushed  and  trembling, 
she  turned  and  sped  away,  leaving  Beltane  heavy-hearted, 
and  with  the  dagger  gleaming  beneath  his  foot. 


.■'*\ 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 

OF   THE   llfMILlTV   OF    UKLKS    THE    PROUD 

M   ma  amain  and   his  self-pity  waxed   the  nii-hti  ^r      Ho 
S  mind"i      And  "'■"^'■"in'-'l  them  all  as  licklo  and 

about  his  middle  ho  cam,,  ba.  k",',,  Iht  b     c^  nd  Wd  l^im 

hi  IV^"'  "*•'•■""  "P°"  "■'^'  ■™™.  ">  «ait  une  I  the  n-anor 

^v^bl'^atTKfe;"  ^"^''  '■"'  '"  »-'-^  '"  »'--""'" 

Bcinp  thus  so  profoundly  oc.pi.d  and    moreove-    hi, 

ald^rnm^;  bSd^thrCt^s  '""  ^  "-"  "-"  ^  ^ 

She  wore  a  simple  robe  that  fell  about  her  body's  round 
lovehness  in  sweetly  reyealing  folds  ;  her  hair  aU  unbrafdcd 
was  caught  up  'neath  a  jewelled  li'llet  in  careless  Son' 

and^Tenn'^'''-'''  '""'f^'  ""'''''  ^^^  '^'  ^^^'^'^'^  ^^  fair  so  swee^ 
and  tender,  so  soft  and  desirable  as  now    the  tear  drons 

CJ^        .u^'""  ^''  ^^^"P^"S  '^^^^^  and  her  bofom  ye 
heaying  with  recent  grief.  Li^-uia  yet 

"  And— thou  art  armed   my  lord  ^  " 
lad'v'""'^'  '"  Thrasfordham  within  Bourne  this  right,  my 

nes's.^'BeUan':.""'"'  '°  thee-humbly-crav4ng  thy  forgivj- 

l6o 
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"  Nought  have  I  to  forgive  thee,  lady— save  that  thou 
art  woman  !  " 

"  Thou  would'st  not  hpve  me— a  man,  messire  ?  " 

"  "Iwould  be  less  hare'    .   leave  thee." 

"  Thou  art — leaving  me  then,  Beltane  ?  " 

"  Yea,  mdeed,  my  lady.  The  woes  of  Pentavalon  rail  to 
me  with  a  thousand  tongues!  1  must  away— pray  God  I 
have  not  tarried  too  long  !  " 

"  But  art  yet  weak  of  thy  wound.  Beltane.  I  pray  thee 
tarry— a  little  longer.  Ah,  my  lord,  let  not  two  lives  go 
empty  because  of  the  arts  of  a  false  friend,  for  well  do  I 
know  that  Winfrida,  seeing  me  com''-  .  .  thee  in  the  garden, 
kisse^  thee  of  set  purpose,  thnt,  beL^iumg,  I  might  grieve." 

"  Is  this  indeed  so,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  She  did  confess  it  but  now." 

"  Said  she  so  indeed  ?  " 

"Aye,  my  lord,  after  I  had— pulled  her  hair — a  little. 
But  O,  my  Beltane,  even  when  I  thought  thee  base,  I  loved 
thee  !  Ah,  go  not  from  me,  stay  but  until  to-morrow,  and 
then  shalt  thou  wed  me  for  thine  own  !  Leave  me  not, 
Beltane,  for  indeed — I  cannot  Uve — without  thee  !  " 

So  saving,  she  sank  down  upon  his  couch,  hiding  her  face 
in  the  pillow. 

Now  came  Beltane  and  leaned  above  her  : 

"  Helen  !  "  he  whispered,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
set  his  arms  about  her.  Then  hfted  she  her  tearful  face  and 
looked  upon  him  in  the  moonhght  ;  and  lying  thus,  of  a 
sudden  reached  out  white  arms  to  him,  and  in  her  eyes  was 
love,  and  on  her  quivering  hps  and  in  all  the  yearning  beauty 
of  her,  love  called  to  him. 

Close,  close  he  caught  her  in  his  embrace,  kissing  her  hard 
and  lieroe.  and  her  long  hair  came  down  to  veil  them,  in  its 
glorv.  Then,  trembling,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  bore 
her  forth  of  his  chamber  out  mto  the  hall  beyond,  where 
hghts  ilickcred  against  arras-hung  -.vall.  There,  falliiig 
upon  his  knees  before  her,  he  hid  his  face  within  the  folds 
of  her  habit. 

"  O  Helen  !  "    he  groaned,  '"  thou  art — so  beautiful — so 

DeaulilUi  tnat   i   giuW  airaiQ   «jI    iricC  '.       >V CCi  iiiC    i.iii'.j   iiigilL 

or  in  mercy  let  me  begone  !   ' 
And  now  did  the  Duchess  iook  down  upon  him  with  eyes 
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0  wonder  chan^  ng  to  a  ,^^reat  and  tender  py.  and  stooping 
put  back  his  mail  coif  with  reverent  hand  and  laid  her  cheek 
upon  that  bowed  and  gol  'en  head 

"  Behanc,"  she  whispered.  "  o'Beltane  of  mine   now  do 

1  know  thee  indeed  for  a  true  man  and  noble  knight »  Such 
wi^h-^'^i^  T'  ^^^T'^  "'  ^°*^'  ^  b^l°^^.  this  night-^ 
tT^eTan'm^-Tvife  ! ''  ^'°"  ^''  ^^^  -^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ '^^r 

Therewith  she  turned  and  left  him  there  upon  his  knees. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


OF   WHAT    BEI-ELL    AT    BI.AFK 

T.ATE  though  the  hour,  full  soon  the  manor  was  astir  ; 
lit;ht3  glimmered  in  the  great  hall  where  were  gathered  all 
the  household  of  the  Duchess,  her  ladies,  her  tire-women, 
the  porters  and  serving  men  even  to  the  sculhons — all  were 
there,  staring  in  wonderment  upon  the  Duchess,  who  stood 
hcfore  them  upon  the  dais  in  a  rich  hahit  of  blue  and  silver 
and  with  her  gulden  lillet  on  ht  ■  brow. 

■'  (lood  friends,"  said  she,  looking  round  upon  them 
happv-eved,  "  hither  have  1  summoned  ye.  for  that  this 
ni.;ht.  hvvo  before  you  all,  'tis  my  intent  to  wed  tliis  noble 
knight  Beltane,  son  of  Beltane  Duke  of  Pentavalon  afore- 
time, wlio  shall  henceforth  be  lord  of  me  and  of  Mortain." 

Now  did  Winfrida  the  Fair  start  and  therewith  clench 
pink  palms  and  look  quick-eyed  upon  n.y  Beltane,  noting 
iii  turn  Ills  golden  hair,  his  belt  f)f  silver  and  the  great  sword 
h<'  bore  ;  and,  biting  her  red  lip,  she  stooped  her  beauteous 
head,  frowning  as  one  in  sudden  perplexity. 

"  So  now,"  spake  on  the  Duchess,  "  let  us  to  the  chapel 
where  good  Father  Angelo  shall  give  us  heaven's  blessing 
upon  this  our  union." 

"  Lady,"  s.iid  Godric,  "  Friar  Angelo  was  summoned  to 
ihe  vilLige  this  night,  nor  is  he  come  again  yet." 

"  1  hen  go  fetch  him,"  sighed  the  Duchess,  "  and  O, 
Ciodiir,  hasten  !  " 

i  ht-reafter  turned  she  to  the  assemblage,  gentle-eyed  : 

"  iMionds,"  said  she,  "  since  I  am  greatly  happy  this 
night,  >o  would  I  have  ye  happy  hkewise.  Therefore  I 
det  ree  that  such  as  are  serfs  among  ye  shall  go  free  hence- 
loi  til,  and  to  such  as  are  free  will  1  give  grants  of  land  that 
ye  n'ay  come  to  bless  this  night  and  remember  it  ever." 

But  now,  even  as  thev  fell  on  their  knees,  'mid  cries  of 
gratitude  and  jovful  acclaim,  she,  smiling  and  giacious, 
passe*,!  out  of  the  hall,  yet,  as  she  went,  beckoned  the  lady 
Wiufiida  to  fuUo'". 
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f j;r™hi!i\?,i 'r  f '™''"  -''''"-  "<  ">^-  "-"'Ant 

My  laay  Winfrida,  on  this  my  wrdrlinr-  ni^ht  n  np«-  lif 
dawns  for  Mortain  and  for  n,e,  wh.reu  "w^.  ha   ,s  sh^l  be 
forgiven  and  forgot,  so  come- kiss  n,o.  WinfridT''  ' 

1  hen  swiftly  came  the  beauteous  \\  mfnda  to  kneel  it  hrr 

_^  O  sweet  my  lady,  am  I  indeed  forgiven  -'  " 

Aye,  most  truly." 
;;  Am  I  again  thy  loved  companion  and  thv  friend  =  " 
^  So  shall  It  be,  Winfrida."  -  ' 

"  Then,  O  dear  Helen,  as  a  sitrn  all  is  forr^of  -.n.i  ....  1 
j.Kain,  let  „s  pledge  each  other,  he^^^a'd  Zvi  t"  hv   mw" 
happmess  and  glorv  "  -   inture 

1  am'aSi,'?.-^'  ^''"  ^'^'^'  ''''  ^^-^---  "  ^^^  -"e,  fcr 
Then  turned  she  to  the  lattice  again  and  Winfrida  wc  t 
Phtly  on  her  errand.     Now,  yet  gazmg  upon    he  mo'       i". 
Duchess  reached  out  and  drew  Beltane  beJide  her         '  ' 

.I..11  K  fi,"'-^'  ^'''''^•"  '''^'  ^vhispered,  "  in  but  a  little  hour  I 
shall  be  thme-art  happy  in  the  thought  ?  Nav  "  e  sXl 
white  hands  against  his  mailed  breast  "beloved  via  ' 
kiss  me  not  again  until  the  hour  be  passed  J  ean  here  ti;; 
nSr  sTe^.r'  ^'  ^^^^^  "^  "P^^  the  splendou/o  the 
a:5^state;^  t  C^T^  ^^^'^  -^^  ---.  how  fair 

••  \l^'?'u^7  ''^'  ^'  '"  '^"''"^'  y*^^^^  •  "   sai^l  Beltane 
tidet       '"^'  ^"^'^  ""'  ^^•^'■-  ^^'^^"^^^  no  -aUer  whaTbe- 

why'c^t  t^^f'-'   ^^  ^"^^  ^^  "^-  --^  '^^'^en.     Nay. 
i  IS  a  long  way  hence,  my  Helen  '  " 

n.me-,„e,hi„ks  I  n^ht  wish  J,i™  henef^^^ :  .Z,     otir 
ime  s„,  jet  an,  I  a  n.aid.  a„d  foolish-ah.  who  is  her'  - 
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not  Angelo  so  soon  ?  What,  'tis  thou,  VVinfrida  ?  Welcome, 
brir.2  hither  the  goblet." 

So  came  Winfrida,  and  falling  on  her  knee  gave  the  goblet 
into  her  lady's  hand,  who,  rising,  turned  to  Boltane,  looking 
on  him  soft-eyed  across  the  brimming  chalice. 

"  Lord  and  husband,"  she  breathed,  "  now  do  I  drink  to 
thy  glory  in  arms,  to  our  future  and  to  our  abiding  love  !  " 
So  the  Duchess  raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips.  But  lo  !  even 
as  i  e  drank,  the  thick,  black  cloud  began  to  engulf  the 
i^'  >ii,  quenching  her  radiant  light  in  its  murky  gloom. 
So  the  Duchess  drank,  and  handed  the  goblet  to  Beltane. 

"  To  thee,  my  Helen,  whom  only  shall  I  love  until  death 
and  beyond  !  " 

Then  Beltane  drank  also,  and  gave  the  cup  to  Winfrida. 
but,  even  as  he  did  so,  the  Duchess  uttered  a  cry  and 
pointeo  with  hand  a-tremble. 

"  O  Beltane,  the  moon — the  moon  that  was  so  bright 
and  glorious — 'tis  gone,  the  cloud  hath  blotted  it  out  !  Ah, 
lieltane,  what  doth  this  portend  ?  Why  do  I  trcinble  thus 
because  the  moon  is  gone  ? 

"  Nay,  my  beloved,"  quoth  B-eltaiie,  kissing  those  slender 
fingers  that  trembled  upon  his  lip  and  were  so  cold — so 
deadly  cold,  "  dear  Helen,  it  will  shine  forth  agam  bright 
and  rad'ant  as  ever." 

"  Yet,  wiiy  is  my  heart  so  cold,  Beltane,  and  whercforo 
do  I  tremble  ?  " 

■'  The  night  grows  chill,  mayhap  " 

"  Nay,  this  cold  is  from  within.  Oh.  I  would  the  moon 
would  shine  !  " 

"  Nay,  let  us  speak  of  our  future,  my  Helen.  ' 

"  The  future  ?  '  she  sighed,  "  what  doth  it  hold  ?  Strife 
and  bitter  war  for  thee  and  a  wtary  waiting  for  me,  and 
should'st  thou  be  slain — ah.  Beltane,  forgive  these  fears 
and  vain  imaginings.  Indeed,  'tis  most  unlike  me  to  fear 
and  t..  mble  tlius.  I  was  ever  accounted  brave  till  now — 
!>'■  \  think  you,  doth  make  me  coward  '  'Tis  not  death 
1  .-.-  -save  for  thy  dear  sake.  Death?  Nay.  what  have 
we  to  do  with  such,  thou  and  I — this  is  our  wedding  night, 
and  yet — I  feel  as  if  this  night — I  were  leading  thee — to  thy 
— death.  Oh,  am  I  mad,  forsooth  ?  Hold  me  close,  beloved, 
comfort.  Hie,  Beltane,  I — I  am  afraid." 
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"-.king  to  comlor,  h";'    '  "  '"  ''"'  "'■'«'°*'  ""«■''■«  'h"-. 

Beltane,"  said  sho  slnvi-l^r    "  t 
lire    niefhinl."     A     I    ^'"^^^>'       ^  f^'row  a-wcary,  'tis— the 

speaking  low  and  thick--'    Id  L.  tl  ',    '^"^  "S^^'^' 

inture  doth  brintr-vet  lov.  ^      f    ^  '''    whatsoe'er  the 
shail-die!"      ^     '  ''   '"''  alway-or  I,  inethinks- 

th;^:!aned^;f'Y:;S;e;^   };ini..brtathin,  deep  and   slow. 

■'Beltane,  '   she  '^^irT!'^:^'  ^'"^  ''^Snc-.y^.l 

dark,  and  ,nvexcs--w"L.''/     '^'''^'-   ^^^^^^'^^ '^     'tis 

Take  .e-to  .y  .villn^n."     I'::^:^;:^^^!^]^^^^- 

lifted  and  he  bci  <.Jd   W.n    i^  u^:  ^'"'^^"'"'^■^^^^  ^ 

kissing  her  oft  and  s^glnng';^^:  j^^  -"  ^"  ^^  "-tress. 

•■irf;:ar-Yi:j;s;:-^^^^^ 

'^ye.  tlion  rl  overwroiiflif    Jr.-,,-  i     i 
until  tlie  holv  An.^tlo  be     t    :  "'y-     ^°"''^'  '"^'^^  ymi 

self  anon  "    '      ^  """''  ■'"  ^^''-^'^  t)e  thine  own  sweet 

' -Aly  lord  Beltane,"  said  she snftlT7  "fj     i^     , 
thee  wait  her  in  the  chLne      f.l  "        "^^  ^^^^'^ess  biddeth 

being  vet  heavy  JJh  sleen  /^  H  "'"'  '''''''''  '  "  ^ow 
through  an  op.ning  in  the  ,rr  n  k™'"  ^,"^'  ^^"^^'^^  '''^ 
stair,  stunibl  ng  om  n  as  h.  f""'  V'  ^"^  ^^^^"  ^  "^^-^^w 

dream.     So-  by^  1      ut  wavs' W  ?^,  '^l^^'"^  "^  ^"^  ^"  '-^ 
a  little  rhape/Xe    upon-  the     It "  '  ^'""^^'  ^'"^  '"^o 
canch^sdin^burninrinr^^r'^^^'  ^^^  ^  -"-^^  -th 
Wait   here,   n,y  Jord,"   said   Winfnda.   "so  wUl   I  go 
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prepare  my  lady.  Friar  Angelo  doth  stay  to  do  his  holy 
office."  So  speaking,  Winfrida  turned  and  was  gone. 
Then  Beltane  came  unto  the  altar  and,  kneeling  there, 
leaned  iiis  heavy  head  upon  the  fair  white  altar-cloth,  and 
kneeling  thus,  fell  asleep. 

The  altar  beneath  him  seemed,  of  a  sudden  riven  and 
split  asunder  and,  while  he  gazed,  behold  the  fair  white 
altar-cloth  grew  fouled  and  stained  with  blood — new  blood, 
that  splashed  down  red  upon  the  white,  even  as  he  watched. 
Then  did  Beltane  seek  to  rise  up  from  his  knees,  but  a 
heavy  weight  bore  him  ever  down,  and  hands  huge  and 
hairy  gripped  him  fierce  and  strong.  But  beholding  these 
merciless  hands,  a  sudden  mighty  rage  came  upon  Beltane, 
and  struggling  up,  he  stood  upon  his  feet  and  drew  sword  ; 
but  the  fierce  hands  had  crept  up  to  his  naked  throat, 
cutting  off  his  breath,  the  sworci  was  dashed  from  his 
loosen mg  grasp  ;  the  weight  about  him  grew  too  much 
for  hi-,  strength,  it  bore  him  down  and  down  into  a  pitchy 
gloom  where  all  was  very  still. 

A  wind,  sweet  and  cool,  breathed  upon  his  cheek,  grass 
was  below  and  trees  above  him,  shadowy  trees  beyond 
which  a  pallid  moon  rose  high,  very  placid  and  serene. 
Now  as  Beltane  stared  heavenward,  tKe  moon  was  blotted 
out,  .'I  huge  and  hairy  face  looked  down  in  his,  and  hairy 
h  iiids  lifted  him  with  mighty  strength.  Then  Beltane 
thought  to  see  the  Duchess  Helen  standing  by  in  her  gown 
of  blue  and  silver. 

"  Helen  !  "    he  whispered. 

But  she  paid  no  heed,  busied  in  fastening  about  hf-r  the 
nun's  long  cloak  that  \  > Hed  her  down  from  h^ad  to  foot. 
So  the  mighty  arms  that  held  Beltane  bore  him  to  a  horse 
near  by  and  across  this  horse  he  was  Hung  ;  thereafter  the 
monster  mounted  also,  and  the\  moved  off  amid  the  trees. 
Thus  was  Beltane  borne  from  Blaen  upon  his  wedding  night 
— dazed,  bleeding  and  helpless  in  hi'^  bonds.  Yet  even  so 
ever  as  they  went  he  watched  her  win*  rode  near  by,  now  in 
moonlight,  now  in  shadow,  so  youthful  and  shapely,  but 
with  hood  drawn  low  as  she  had  worn  it  when  he  bore  her 
througii  the  forest  in  his  arms. 

And  I'ver  as  they  went  he  watched  the  [y,\\o  gleam  of  her 
hand  upon  the  bridle,  or  her  little  foot  m  its  embroidered 
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HOW    BELTANE    BECAME   CAPTIVE    TO    SIR    PERTOI.EPE 


A  HORN,  lustily  winded,  waked  my  Beltane  from  his  Kwoon, 
waked  him  to  a  glimmering  world  vague  and  unreal  where 
lights  flared  and  voices  sounded,  hoarse  and  faint,  in  question 
and  answer.  Thereafter,  down  rattled  drawbridge  and  up 
creaked  portcuUis,  and  so,  riding  iieath  a  deep  and  gloomy 
arch  they  came  out  into  a  courtyard,  where  were  many 
vague  forms  that  flitted  to  and  fro — and  many  more  lights 
that  glinted  on  steel  bascinet  and  hauberk  of  mail. 

Now  as  Beltane  la^  helpless  in  his  bonds  he  felt  a  hand 
among  his  hair,  a  strong  hand  that  lifted  his  heavy,  drooping 
head  and  turned  up  his  face  to  the  glare  of  the  torches. 

"  How  now.  Fool  !  "  cried  a  grutt  voice,  "  here's  not  thy 
meat — ah,  what  would  ye — what  would  ye,  Fool  ?  " 

"  Took  upon  another  fool,  for  fool,  forsooth,  is  he  me- 
thinks  tliat  cometh  so  into  Garthla.xton  Keep."  Now  here- 
upon, opening  unwilling  eyes  Beltane  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  Beda  the  Jester  that  bent  above  him  with  a  ring  of 
steel-begirt  faces  beyond. 

"Aha!"  quoth  the  jester,  clapping  Beltane's  pale  and 
bloody  check,  "  here  is  a  fool  indeed — forsooth,  a  very  foolish 
fool,  hither  come  through  folly,  for  being  great  of  body  and 
small  of  wit,  look  you,  his  folly  hath  hither  brought  him  in 
shape  of  a  hairy,  ape-like  fool." 

"  Ape  !  "  growled  a  voice,  and  the  jester  was  seized  in 
a  hairy  hand  and  shaken  till  his  bells  jingled  ;  and  now 
Beltane  beheld  his  captor,  a  dwarf-hke,  gnarled  and  crooked 
creature,  yet  huge  of  head,  and  with  the  mighty  arms  and 
shoulders  of  a  giant ;  a  fierce,  hairy  monster,  whose  hideous- 
ness  was  set  off  by  the  richness  of  his  vesture.  "  Ape, 
quotha  !  "  he  growled.  "  Dare  ye  name  Ulf  the  Strong  ape, 
forsooth  ?  Ha  !  so  will  I  shake  the  flesh  from  thy  bones  !  " 
But  now,  she  who  sat  her  horse  near  by  so  proud  and  stately 
reached  forth  a  white  hand,  touching  Ulf  the  Strong  upon 
the  arm,  and  lo  !  m  that  moment,  he  loosed  the  breathless 
jester  and  spake  with  bowed  head  :    "  Dear  my   lady,   1 
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Helen.  Duchess  of  IVIort  in  V    '     f?  *° -^'""'  "^''^^^^^  ^"^  say 
called  the  Bhrk      .^^'^J',"  ^""geth  a  weddinK^  gift  to  fvo 

the  .-n^Tl'^t  bufn^ii^lt^B^^^^^^^  -^^^^ 

tlut  broke  the  ilu..c,.„ns  of  l!?:i  !  j  ^     «  °'">'  «»"<»«, 

■nto  .he  green.  beZd  ,  m  yeteKella^  "'='  ^,rr'''P"= 
the  Strong,  heretofore  Dufe  o7  renUvar„  r  "  °'  '^*^''" 

allien    W v^ "oTeh-old St'^  '".™'"'  ""^  ^-"™-'. 
hushed,  and  he  was   m-.r^  f      ""  '?'^^'  ^"  ^^'^^^  ^^^^ 

r;i^;^e:H^^q3f¥--°^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

it  was  Sir  Per'ol;:  the  Red      "'"'  "P°"  "'"  '"'■"™  "^'  »« 

he  himsdLo%:;;^t1ig;rt''',ee''r"'  ^'^  i'-'°"=Pe.  ^ '"s 
Who  brought  hi'n    say '^,',u7'"'    '   ^^^  ""^"^   ^'"'^y' 

"  [S™  i'™'  "\'=  ""?>"=•«  Helen."   .aid  one. 
•■  Av     iLl  T,         P"'»'<^P'^.  ■■  Helen  of  Mortain  ?  " 
Ay<    lord,  as  her  wedding  gift  to  our  lord  Dike  Ivn  " 
Now  hereupon  Beltane's  staring  eves  closed    tL         , 

b.at..d,ay%h:re"^;:---^^^^^^ 

''  Came  she  herself,  Raoul  ?  " 
"  Aye.  good  mv  lord  " 

keepX''gt,':,-;S'liT,l^-,,,:^:f=.'''«.  -ssires,  would  ye    . 

•■  fio'ne  Z'r"  ^"J"'~'''?  •■"•'   '"'  "P"-"'-™  both." 
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koopinf,^  ()  a  rare  gift,  a  worthy  Rift  and  most  acceptable, 
^-trip  me  (•  liis  armour—  yet  no,  as  he  came,  so  shall  he  bide 
until  my  lord  Duke  be  cotv.q.  Bring  now  shackles,  strong 
and  heavy,  bring  fetters  and  rivets,  so  will  I  sit  here  and 
see  liim  trussed."  And  presently  came  two  armourers 
with  h;iinnuTS  and  rivets,  and  shackled  Beltane  with  heavy 
chains,  the  while  Sir  Pertolepe,  sitting  near,  laughed  and 
spake  him  riglit  jovially. 

But  Beltane  suifered  it  all,  uttering  no  word,  and  staring 
ever  straight  before  him  with  wide,  vague  eyes,  knitting 
his  brow  ever  and  anon  in  troubled  amaze  like  a  child  that 
suiters  unju'^tly  ;  wherdc-rc  Sir  Pertolepe,  f -ndling  his  big 
chin,  frowned. 

"  Ha  !  "  (luolh  he,  "  let  our  Duke  that  hath  no  duchy  be 
lodged  secure— to  the  dimgeons,  aye,  he  shal!  'tjp  with 
rats  until  my  lord  Duke  Ivo  come  to  see  him  die— yet  stay  ! 
The  dungeons  be  apt  to  sap  a  man's  strength  and  spiri*  and 
to  a  weak  m;in  death  comet h  ov(t  soon  and  easy,  i.et  him 
lie  .'^oft,  feed  full  and  sleep  sound— let  him  have  air  and 
light,  so  shall  he  wax  fat  and  lusty  against  my  loid  Duke's 
coming.     See  to  it,  Tristan  !    ' 

So  they  led  Beltane  away  jangling  in  his  fetters,  across 
divers  courtyards  and  up  a  narrow,  winding  stair  and  thrust 
him  witliin  a  chr.mber  where  was  a  bed  and  above  it  a  Ioo{>- 
holc  that  looked  out  across  a  stretch  of  rolling,  wooded 
country.  Now  being  come  to  the  bed,  Beltane  sank  down 
thereon,  and  setting  elbow  to  knee,  rested  his  heavy  head 
upon  his  hand  as  one  that  fain  would  think. 

"  Helen  !  "  he  whispered,  and  so  whispering,  his  strong 
tmgcrs  writhed  and  clenched  themselves  witliin  his  yellow 
hair.  And  thus  sat  he  all  that  day,  bowed  forward  upon 
his  hand,  his  imgers  tight-clenched  within  his  hair,  staring 
ever  at  the  square  flagstone  beneath  his  foot,  lieedless  ahke 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  his  gaoler  or  of  the  food  set  out 
upon  the  bench  hard  by.  Day  grew  to  evening  and  evening 
to  night,  yet  still  he  sat  there,  mighty  shoulders  lowed 
forward,  iron  lingers  clenched  within  his  hair,  like  one  ♦hat 
IS  dead  ;  insomuch  that  his  gaoler,  setting  down  food  beside 
the  other  untasted  dishes,  looked  upon  him  in  amaze  and 
touched  him. 

"  Oho  I  "   said  he,  "  wake  up.     Here  be  food  look  ye,  and 
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"Fellow,"  said  J^dtane  haish-voicrd   nrui     i         •< -r 
town  was  burned    inri  ho,    "^'  "^^^'^*^^  '^"d  slow.    'Troy 

•twasafairc    V      Ye   to\       ''^^.' ^^-'"V  ^''>-  '"^■^''-nks,  for 

r-  «i.i  .l>„u  d id     woo    h    D^  1 '      h7'""~"l  ""''  '"" 
wife.  O  fool  of    fools  1   Dk  .  1  ^h  nL."  "■  """''"«  '"•■■■  '" 

that   she- tl,o  L-lodL  H  .      ■  Pr^i'mptuous  roKue. 

whotn  all  ma,  dc"r.    „^,  m""T""'  "'''"  ""=  "''"'"'("I 

-if-s-iK.ad :"d t; iw"  ' ,;t'\rt ^'t;;. r ,°"'rT 

so,  forsooth  '  To-morroiv   ),.];.,  ,      ,     '  '*'  '''■"■'■■  """k 

and  tnayhap  si  allTing  ihe  Dm  if    H  ,     "^^  f  ="'  "'""'■ 
10  look  upo'„  tl,c  n,a„„?r  „M|!'"';.^rg-!i':"  '"  ""  '™"- 

an;na"RWruZ;'''ofil''^'''='r;  ""•  '-  '^■«----  dashed. 

•Lis  head  of  ,n  nVand     end   ;.  r'H'f  '°  """"-cut  off 
Beautiful  the  Wilful     in  T  ^  Hclen~to  Helen   the 

",  tne  willul-m  memory  of  what  befell  at  Blacii," 


CHAPTER    XXVI 


OF  THE  HORRORS  OF  CAR  IIILAXTON   KFKP,   ANI)  HOW  A  DEVIL 
ENTFKKD    INTO    BKLTANi: 

Six  days  came  and  went,  and  during  all  this  time  Beltane 
-pake  word  to  no  man.  Kvery  evening  came  Sir  Pertolepe 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Raoul  the  escjuire,  to  view  his  prisoner 
with  greedy  eyes  and  ply  him  with  jovial  talk  whiles 
Beltane  would  lie  frowning  up  at  the  mighty  roof-beams,  or 
>-it  ( lI)ows  on  knee,  his  fiiigers  elenched  ujjon  that  lock  of 
hair  that  gleamed  so  strangely  while  amid  the  yellow. 

Now  upon  the  seventh  evening,  as  hj  sat  thus,  came 
Sir  Pertolepe  according  to  his  wont,  but  to-night  he  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Heda  the  Jester,  whose  motley  flared 
■gainst  rugged  wall  and  dingy  flagstone  and  whose  bells 
rang  loud  and  merry  by  contrast  with  the  gloom. 

Quoth  Sir  Pertolepe.  seated  upon  the  bench  and  smiling 
upon  Ikltane's  grim  figure: 

"  He  groweth  fat  to  the  killing  seest  thou,  my  Reda,  a 
young  man  and  hearty,  very  h.'le  and  strong — and  therefore 
mete  for  death.  So  strong  a  man  should  be  long  time  a- 
dying — an  death  be  coaxed  and  managed  well.  And 
Tristan  is  more  cunning  and  hath  more  love  for  his  craft 
than  ever  had  l^)lack  Roger.  With  care,  Beda — I  say  with 
care,  messire  Beltane  should  die  from  dawn  to  sundown." 

"  Alack  !  "  siglied  the  jester,  "  death  shall  take  him  over 
soon,  as  thou  dost  say — and  there's  the  pity  on't  !  " 

"  Soon,  Fool— soon  ?  Now  out  upon  thee  for  a  fool  in- 
grain  " 

"Forsooth,  sweet  lord,  fool  am  I — mark  these  bells! 
Yet  thou  art  a  greater  !    " 

"  How,  sirrah  ?  " 

"  In  that  thou  art  a  greater  man,  fair,  sweet  lord — greater 
in  might,  greater  in  body,  and  greater  in  folly." 

"Ha,  would 'st  mock  me,  knave  ?  " 

"  For  perceive  me,  fair  and  gentle  lord,  as  this  base  body 
of  ours  being  altogether  thing  material  is  also  thing  cor- 
ruptible, so  is  it  also  a  thing  *:nite,  and  as  it  is  a  thing  finite 
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last,n^^■•  ^  -n.ations  n.hnu...  aLo-thcniore  cut- 

I->nilv  nleasT.r,.      !.■  "    ■■  "   ™"  """■  a"a  tin"  thv 

because  nJ^La^'.^^^^,:^:!^^^^  '"'""^  """■     ■^"^^ 

suur  and  .I.ereafter  "  .r.tS^"'?"  'f'  r""^'' 
"arrow  cell  breathing  an  a  c* 'c  •^nH  f  "'  *■''",""'■  " 
"t  all  liL-ht      Theni,.?,.  1.  r,     '"""a™  lieavv.    and  void 

lii-s  ba.-k  to  -he  wa  It'  ■""■  '"'  '"'"  ''""■"  ""  "»■  '"""'■ 
deei;.;';„;l\  ;„;-;■;«■;;';, -J,".  '-  hear,  a  black  ,„id: 
-a  VO.U  wheren,  a  ncl'Hcl',;.!;;.  "     ctok:  ^  ''™<''™" 

..";r£-r^;n-„l--li;;:,  r--  *-'•-■ ^ 

A>  he  hstened,  this  groa,,  gre.v  to  a  sudli:,"':;" ';:^,^;';:';!: 
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that  rang  and  echoed  from  wall  to  wall,  whiles  Beltane, 
crouched  in  that  place  of  horror,  felt  the  sweat  start  out 
upon  him,  yet  shivered  as  with  deadly  cold,  and  ever  the 
cries  thrilled  within  the  dark  or  sank  to  whimpering  moans 
and  stifled  sup^plications.  And  ever  Beltane  hearkened  to 
those  fell  -ounds,  staring  bhndly  into  the  gloom,  and  ever  the 
new  Beltane  grew  the  stronger  within  him. 

Hour  after  hour  he  crouched  thus,  so  very  silent,  so  very 
quiet--so  very  still,  but  long  after  the  groans  and' waitings 
had  died  to  silence  Beltane  stared  grim-eyed  into  the  gloom 
and  gnawed  upon  his  fingers.  Of  a  sudden  he  espied  a 
glowmg  spark  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  to  the  right— very 
small,  yet  very  bright. 

Now  as  he  watched,  behold  the  spark  changed  to  a  line 
of  golden  light,  so  that  his  eyes  ached  and  he  was  fain  to 
shade  them  in  his  shackled  arm  ;  and  thus  he  beheld  a 
flagstone  that  seemed  to  lift  itself  with  infinite  caution,  and 
thereafter  a  voice  breathed  his  name. 

"  Messirc— messire  Beltane!"  And  now  through  the 
hole  m  the  floor  behold  a  hand  bearing  a  lanthorn— an  arm 
—a  shoulder— a  shrouded  head  ;  thus  slowly  a  tall,  cloaked 
figure  rose  up  through  the  floor  and,  setting  down  the 
lanthorn,  leaned  toward  Beltane,  putting  back  the  hood 
of  his  mantle,  and  Beltane  beheld  Beda  the  Jester. 
"Art  awake,  messire  Beltane?" 

"  Aye  !  "   quoth  Beltane,  lifting  his  head.     "And  I  have 
used  mine  ears  !  The  wheel  and  the  pulley  are  rare  begetters 
of  groans,  as  thou  didst  foretell,  Fool  I    'Twas  a  good  thought 
to  drag  me  hither— it  needed  but  this.     Now  am  I  steel 
without  and— within.     O,  'tis  a  foul  world  !  " 

"  Nay,  messire— 'lis  a  fair  world  wherein  be  foul  things 
they  call  them  '  men.'  As  to  me,  I  am  but  a  fool— mark 
this  motley— yet  hither  I  caused  thee  to  be  dragged  that  I 
might  save  those  limbs  o'  thine  from  wheel  and  pulley  from 
flame  and  gibbet,  and  set  thee  free  within  a  world  which 
I  do  hold  a  fair  world.  Yet  first— those  fetters— behold 
hammer  and  chisel !  Oswin,  thy  gaoler,  sleepeth  as  sweet  as 
a  babe,  and  wh.Ttfore  ^  For  that  I  decocted  Lethe  in  his 
cup.    Likewise,  the  guard  below.    My  father,  that  lived  here 

^.IZ^  ri*^^?"'^  '-^'"'^  ''^  ''^.  K^}  ""^°^  season),  was  skilled  in 

^ly  laLiier  (that  bled  out  his  hie 
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neath  my  lord's  supper-table)   knew  divers  secret  ways 
within  the  thickness  of  these  walls— so  do  I  know  more  of 
Pertolepe's   castle    than   doth    Pertolepe   himself.      Comr 
reach  hither  thy  shackles  and  I  will  cut  them  oft,  a  chisel 
is  swifter  than  a  file." 

■'  And  why  would 'st  give  me  hfe,  Fool  ^  " 
"  For  that  'tis  a  useful  thing,  messire,  and  perchance  as 
sweet  to  thee  this  night  within  thy  dungeon  as  to  me  upon 
a  certain  day  within  the  green  that  you  may  wot  of  =  ' ' 
So  speaking,  Beda  the  Jester  cut  asunder  the  chain  that 
bound  the  fetters,  and  Beltane  arose  and  stretched  himself 
and  the  manacles  gleamed  on  each  wide-sundered  wrist 
Quoth  he:  "  What  no  .  ?  " 

Whereat  the  jester,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  ihe  floor 
looked  up  at  him  and  spake  on  this  wise  : 

"  Two  days  agone  as  1  walked  me  in  the  green,  dreaming 
such  foohsh  dreams  as  a  fool  may.  there  came,  very  sud- 
denly, a  sorry  wight— a  wild  man.  very  ragged— who  set 
me  his  ragged  arm  about  my  neck  and  a  sharp  dagger  to 
my  throat  ;   and  thus,  looking  him  within  the  eyes,  I  knew 
him  for  that  same  Roger  from  whose  hand  thou  didst  save 
me  aforetunc.     '  Beda,'  says  he,  '  I  am  he  that  hanged  and 
tortured  men  at  my  lord's  bidding,  I  am  Roger,  and  my 
sins  be  many.'     *  Then  prithee,'   says  I,   '  prithee.  Roger 
add  not  another  to  thy  sin^,  by  cutting  tlie  throat  of  a  fool.' 
'  Needs  must  I,'  says  he,  dolorous  of  voice,  '  unless  thou 
dost  answer  me  two  questions.'     '  Nay,  I  will  answer  thee 
two  hundred  an  thou  leave  my  throat  unslit,'  says  I      '  But 
two,'  says  Roger  sighing.     '  First,  doth  Pertolepe  hold  him 
I  seek  ?  '     •  Him  ?  '   say  I.     '  Him  thev  call  Beltane  ?  '   says 
Roger,  '  doth  he  lie  prisoned  within  Garthlaxton  ?  '     'He 
doth,'  quoth  I.    '  Now  for  thine  other  ([uestion.'    '  'Tis  this  ' 
says  Roger.  '  wilt  aid  us  to  win  him  free  ?  '     '  Why  look  ye 
Roger,'  says  I,  '  'tis  onlv  a  fool  that  seeketh  aid  of  a  fool— 
and  fool  am  I.'     '  Aye.'  says  Roger,  '  but  thou  art  a  live 
fool,  promise,  therefore,  or  wilt  be  nought  but  a  dead  fool.' 
■  Roger,'  says  I,  '  thou  didst  once  trv  to  slay  me  in  the  green 
ere  now  '     '  Aye,'  says  Roger,  '  and  my  lord  Beltane  saved 
thy  carcase  and  my  soul.'     '  Aye,'  quoth  I,  '  and  e'en  a  fool 
can  repay.     So  was  1  but  now  dreaming  here  within  this 

I. r_-ij  1  .  .. 
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life  without  thy  scurvy  aid,  Black  Roger.  Moreover,  me- 
thinks  I  know  a  way— an  thou  spare  me  life  to  do  it." 
•  Aye,  forsooth,'  says  Roger,  putting  away  his  dagger,  '  thou 
wert  ever  a  fool  of  thy  word.  Bcda— so  now  do  I  spare 
tliy  life,  and  sparing  it,  I  save  it,  and  thus  do  I  cut  another 
accursed  notch  from  my  belt.'  '  Whv,  then,'  says  I.  '  to- 
as  mrrrow  night  be  at  the  riven  oak  by  Brankton  Thicket  an 

hour  before  dawn.'  '  So  be  it.  Beda,'  says  he,  and  so  I  left 
him  cutting  at  his  belt.  And  lo,  am  I  here,  and  within  an 
hour  it  should  be  dawn.  Follow,  messire  !  "  So  saying, 
Beda  rose,  and  taking  the  lanthorn,  began  to  descend  through 
the  floor,  having  fir^t  shown  how  the  flagstone  must  be 
lowered  in  place.  Thereafter,  Beltane  followed  the  jester 
down  a  narrow  stair  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
I  along  a  passage  that  ended  abruptly,  nor  could  Beltane  see 

j  any  sign  of  door  in  the  solid  masonry  that  barred  their  way. 

I  Here   Beda   paused,    finger  on  lip,    and    extinguished    the 

■;  lanthorn.     Then,  in  the  dark  a  hinge  creaked   faintly,   a 

quivering  hand  seized  Beltane's  manacled  wrist  drawing 
him  on  and  through  a  narrow  opening  that  vawned  suddenly 
before  them.  Thereafter  the  hinge  creaked  again  and  they 
stood  side  by  side  within  a  small  chamber  where  was  a 
doorway  hung  across  with  heavy  curtains  beyond  which  a 
light  burned.  Now  even  as  Beltane  looked  thitherwards, 
he  heard  the  rattle  of  dice  and  a  sleepy  voice  that  cursed 
drowsily,  and  shaking  off  the  clutching,  desperate  hngers 
that  strove  to  stay  him,  he  came,  soft-treading,  and  peered 
through  the  curtains.  Thus  he  beheld  two  men  -hat 
faced  each  other  across  a  table  whereon  was  wine,  with  dice 
and  store  of  money,  and  as  they  played,  these  men  yawned, 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  table.  Back  swept  the  curtains 
and  striding  into  the  room  Beltane  stared  upon  these  men, 
who.  yet  leaning  upon  the  table,  stared  back  at  him  open- 
mouthed.  But,  beholding  the  look  in  his  blue  eyes  and  the 
smile  that  curled  his  mouth,  they  stumbled  to  their  feet 
and  sought  to  draw  weapon— then  Beltane  sprang  and 
caught  them  each  about  the  neck,  and,  swinging  them 
wide-armed,  smote  their  heads  together ;  and  together 
these  men  sank  in  his  grasp  and  lay  in  a  twisted  huddle  across 
the  table  among  the  spilled  wine.  A  coin  rang  upon  the 
ruuea  iniu  a  uibLuut  corner  and  came  to  rest. 
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the  jester  gasped  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains  •    nr.^ 
ca,„o  sUence,  broke  o„,y  by  the  soft  dr, .  ^upZk,:^ 

U.'t  ''^"  Z17  "'  !■"''  ■'   ' .  "hispered  the  jester  hoarsely  at 
'tpt-^"''   "'"^  *"=*  '""<'  '"  <'-?-they  would   have 

n^eih^S:   To^e,  "''".^Ijo:--''"'  ""'  ^  '""'""^  ^  -«• 
Silently  the  jester  went  on  before    bv  mrrm.-  ^. 

*^y^  <";"  -'"-■<'  -<i  twisted  in  thcrih^^knes,  :7tl^  rX 
up  sudden  Ihghts  of  steps  nntii  at  li.n^fh  ,t,  ■ 

upon  a  parape    whose  gri^n,  bat.'L'emrs^u    ^h^Tn  aT 

^_^Ha.    stand!    Stand.   I   say  and  speak  me  who  thou 
Then  Beltane  laughed  softly  ;    said  he  ■ 

qnlth  i,;'""'  ''^""^-  *•=  =""=  ^""  '»«ting  his  tnouth; 
a^pr;5^tT^^^|-^Sr^^---.^    -there 

.ntellthe'da:!;'*''!!,""  '''™"^  '^■^'=''    "  ™^"™^^  ' 
So  I^eltane  followed  him  from  the  bittlpm^nfc    ^ 

r,"^Le'-::."-,-^'>  '""?  that  ^hlsp^rS^nffe  ^Z" 

'^^■■^■~  ""'''^'  """"  '^"^  ^"^'^i"  down  'twixt  walls  shmy 
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to  the  touch,  through  a  gloom  heavy  witli  mildew  and  decay. 
On  sped  the  jester,  stayin:^  not  to  light  the  lanthorn,  n  jr 
once  touching,  nor  once  turning  with  helping  hand  to  guide 
Heltane  stumbling  after  in  the  dark.  Then  at  last,  deep  in 
the  clammy  earth  they  reached  a  door,  a  small  door  whose 
ru^ted  iron  was  banded  with  mighty  clamps  of  ru,-,ted  iron. 
Here  the  jester  paused  to  ht  key  to  lock,  to  strain  and  pant 
a  while  ere  bolts  shrieked  and  turned,  and  the  door  yawned 
open.  Then,  stooping,  he  struck  tiint  and  steel  and  in  a 
while  had  ht  the  lanthorn,  and,  looking  upon  Heltane  with 
eyes  that  stared  in  the  pallor  of  his  face,  he  pointed  toward 
the  yawning  tunnel. 

"  Messire,"  said  he,  "  yonder  Heth  thy  way  to  life  and  the 
world.  As  thou  didst  give  me  life  so  do  I  give  thee  tliine. 
Thou  wert,  as  I  remember  thee,  a  very  gentle,  tender  youth 
—to-night  are  three  dead  without  reason " 

"  Reason,  good  I-'ool,"  said  Beltane.  "  thou  didst  see  me 
borne  in  a  prisoner  to  Garthlaxton  !  now,  tell  me  I  pray,  who 
was  she  that  rode  with  us  ?  " 

"  'Twas  the  Duchess  Helen  of  Mortain,  messire,  I  saw  her 
hair,  moreover " 

But  lo,  even  as  the  jester  spake  Beltane  turned,  and 
striding  down  the  tunnel,  was  swallowed  in  the  dark,' 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

now   BELTANE    TOOK    TO   TJIE    WILD-WOOD 

A  FAINT  glimmer  growing  ever  brighter,  a  jagged  patch  of 
pale  sky,  a  cleft  in  the  rock  o'er-grown  with  busli  and  creep- 
ing vines  ;   tins  Beltane  saw  ere  he  stepped  out  into  the  cocO 
sweet  air  of  dawn.     A  while  he  stood  to  stare  up  at  the  .kv 
where  yet  a  few  stars  showed  paling  to  the  day,  and  to  drink 
in  mighty  breaths  of  the  fragrant  air.     And  thus,  plain  to  h-s 
cars    stole  the  ripple  of  running  water  hard  by,  and  going 
thitherward  he   stripped,    and   naked   came  down   to   the 
stream  where  was  a  misty  pool  and  plunged  him  therein 
Now  as  he  bathed  him  thus,  gasping  somewhat  because  of 
he  cold,  yet  glorying  in  the  rush  and  tingle  of  his  blood   be- 
hold  the  leaves  parted  near  by,  and  uprising  in  his  naked 
might    Beltane  beheld  the  face  of  one  that  watched  him 
intently. 

"Master!"  cried  a  voice  harsh,  but  very  joyful  "O 
dear  my  lord  !  "  And  Roger  sprang  down  the  bank  and  iieed- 
less  o  the  water,  plunged  in  to  catch  Beltane's  hands  and 
kiss  them.  Master  !  ■  he  cried.  And  thus  it  was  these 
two  met  again.  tiicsc 

And  presently,  having  donned  clothes  and  harness  Beltane 
sat  him  down  beside  the  brook,  head  upon  hand'  staring 

""   .  u^T^^     '"""•"^'   ''^^^''    '^'^'^^^   I^og^^-    fitting    near 
watched  him  in  a  silent  ecstasy.  ^  ' 

"  Whence  came  ye,  Roger  ?  " 

"From  Thrasfordham  within  Bourne,  lord  Ho  a 
mighty  place  great  and  strong  as  Sir  Benedict  himself. 
And  within  1  hrasfordham  be  many  lusty  fighting  men  who 
wait  thy  coming-for,  master,  Hourne.  aye  and  all  the 
duchy,  doth  ring  with  tales  of  thy  deeds." 

"  Hath  Sir  lienedict  many  men  'i  " 

'■  Aye—within  Thrasfordham  five  hundred  and  more  " 
So  few,  Roger  ?  " 

"  And  mayhap  as  many  again  in  Bourne.  Put  for  ^ir 
Benedict— a  right  lusty  kniLdit  in  snoth  rmncf..  -  \„,i  V_ 
(loth  hunger  tor  sight  of  thee.     He  hath  had  me,  with  VVaFkyn 
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and  the  archer,  speak  full  oft  of  how  we  tired  the  gibbet  and 
roars  mighty  laughs  to  hear  how  thou  didst  bear  off  Sir 
I'ertolepe  in  the  green — aye,  Sir  Benedict  doth  love  to  hear 
tell  of  that." 

"  Aye — and  what  of  Duke  I  v^— where  is  he  now,  Roger  ?  " 

"  He  hath  reinforced  lielsaye  garrison  and  all  the  coast 
towns  and  castles  of  the  Marches,  and  lieth  at  Pentavalon, 
gathering  his  pov/ers  to  attack  Thraslordham,  so  men  sav, 
and  hath  sworn  to  burn  't  within  the  year,  and  all  therein 
save  only  Sir  Benedict— him  will  he  hang,  'tis  so  proclaimed 
far  and  wide." 

"  And  do  men  yet  come  in  to  Sir  Benedict  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  master.     Since  Duke  Ivo  came  they  are  afraid," 

"  Ha  !  And  what  of  the  outlaws— there  be  many  wild 
men  within  tlie  forests." 

"  The  outlaws— b.cy,  that  doth  mind  me.  I,  with  Giles 
and  Walkyn  and  the  young  knight  Sir  Jocclyn  brought 
down  the  outlaws  upon  Thornaby  Mill.  But  when  we 
found  thee  not,  we  burned  it,  and  thereafter  the  outlaws 
vanished  all  within  the  wild- wood  ;  Sir  Jocelyn  rode  away 
a-singing  mighty  doleful,  and  we  three  came  to  Thras- 
fordham  according  to  thy  word.  But  when  ye  came  not, 
master,  by  will  of  Sir  Benedict  we  set  out,  all  three,  to  find 
thee,  and  came  to  a  cave  of  refuge  Walkyn  wotteth  of,  there 
do  we  sleep  by  night  and  by  day  search  for  thee.  And 
behold,  I  have  found  thee,  and  so  is  my  tale  ended.  But 
now,  in  an  hour  will  be  day,  master,  and  with  the  day  will 
be  the  hue  and  cry  after  thee.  Come,  let  us  haste  over  into 
Bourne,  there  shall  we  be  safe  so  long  as  Thrasfordham 
stands." 

"  True,"  nodded  Beltane  and  rose  to  his  feet,  "  Go 
you  to  Thrasfordham,  Roger,  Sir  Benedict  shall  need  such 
lusty  men  as  thou,  meseemeth." 

"  Aye — but  wliat  of  thee,  master  ?  " 

"  I  .'  O,  I'm  for  the  wild-wood,  to  a  wild  life  and  wilder 
doings,  being  myself  a  wild  man,  henceforth,  lawful  food 
for  flame  or  gibbet,  kin  to  every  clapper-claw  rogue  and 
rascal  'twixt  here  and  Mortain." 

"  Nay  master,  within  Thrasfordham  ye   shall  laugh  at 

beseech  thee !  " 


-i-wl    lie 
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"•  Nay,  I'm  for  tl.e  woods  in  f.iith.  to  srok  me  dr^n.r-,^. 
logues,  wild  mtn  wlio.o  Ijv.s  bcin-  fo,f  if  "^^-T^jatr 

sec  111,,  n,,  „  ,ky  .,l,™o  llu-n  slull  1„.  know  I  am  ,t    '  rl 

Wlitrcon  J. cltane  turned  Irownin"  '  ^'^'-o'-r. 

wii"Lii  lie  : 

"  Kofjc  r— Tkra^fordham  ii.tli  behind  lh.-P  I  ■• 

■•  Wi''''  .",""''-''",■  '""  ''■=■■"'■  '"■"'  l»''or<'  thccl'" 
^^  \\  liy  then,  dealh  vi||  |  (ace  alone  Koeei  ■- 

r-ay,  ni,ister-nc,t  « l,ilo  Koscr  live.   Thv  man  am  T •• 

Ila-wdt  WLlhstand  me,  Jilaek  Kocer'  ■'  

thee  in'd'thl-'-  '"  '""""  ''"'■'  '"  '"^  -"  6°  down  „i,h 

BKs^^srihe^ri^i:-^^;,;^^*"'-;^''' 

dagger  and  strove  to  set",.  ^^,::;L!t^  ,™!j',,^'  <'-" 

Ko,i%r'n^;,.-r':j-hi;'T„.,:L^^  rf^-  f 


Koi 


er 


faithful  l^ogor  ""o'mt  cante  ^-"f  "P™  '>  ''™*'  "  "'V 

^ow  in  a  while,   thev  bein^  come    'to    I.  ?      .  ^I.^^''^" 
touched  him  on  the  arm  :                               '''  ^"''■■'^'  ^^^^er 
;;  MastrT,"  said  he.  "  whitlier  do  ye  c^o  ^  " 
Nay,  It  mattereth  not  so  Jonn  n^  I  ..^  i;.  x-:^  .      ,  ., 
ioi  j  must  .sicr]\  KofHr."  ^  ' '"'^  ^"  •»iiiic, 
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"  Then  can  I  brinp;  thee  to  a  plaro  whore  none  shall  ever 
find  thee— come,  master!  "  so  sayint;,  Ko}/er  turned  aside 
into  the  denser  wood,  bur.-ting  a  way  through  a  tangle  ot 
brush,  plunging  ever  deeper  into  the  wild  until  they  came 
to  a  place  where  great  rocks  and  boulders  jutted  up  amid 
the  green  and  the  trees  grew  scant.  Day  was  breaking,  and 
b(-forc  them  in  the  pale  light  rose  a  steep  clitr,  \vhf)se  jagged 
outline  clothed  here  and  there  with  brush  and  vines,  lo<jmed 
up  before  them,  baning  their  advance.  F.ut  at  the  foot  o{ 
this  cliff  grew  a  tree,  gnarled  and  stunted,  the  which,  as 
IJeltane  watched.  Black  Roger  began  to  climb,  until,  being 
some  ten  feet  from  tlie  ground,  he,  reaching  out  and  seizing 
a  thick  vine  that  grew  upon  t!:e  rock,  step[)ed  from  the  tree 
and  vanished  into  the  lace  of  the  cliii.  lUit  in  a  moment 
the  leaves  were  parted  aud  Kuj^t-i  looked  forth,  beckoning 
Beltane  to  follow.  ^>o,  having  climbed  the  tree,  Beltane  in 
turn  seized  hold  upon  the  vine,  and  stumbling  amid  the 
leaves,  found  himself  on  ais  knees  within  a  small  cave,  where 
Roger's  hand  met  his.  Win  re.ifter  Roger  led  him  to  the 
end  of  the  cavern  where  was  a  winding  passage  very  rough, 
and  narrow,  that  brought  them  to  a  second  and  larger  cave, 
as  Beltane  judged,  f(;r  in  the  dark  his  hands  could  feel 
nought  but  space.  Here  Roger  halted  and  whistled  three 
times,  a  melodious  call  that  woke  many  a  slumbering  echo. 
And  in  a  while,  behold  a  glow  that  grew  ever  brighter,  until, 
of  a  sudden,  a  man  appeared  bearing  a  flaming  pine-torch, 
that  showed  a  wide  cave  whose  rugged  roof  and  walls 
glistened  here  and  there,  and  whose  rocky  floor  ended 
abruptly  in  a  yawning  gulf  from  whose  black  depths  came 
soft  murmurs  and  ripplings  of  water  far  below.  Now,  halt- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  this  chasm,  the  man  lifted  his 
flaming  torch  and  lo  !  it  was  Walkyn,  who,  beholding  Bel- 
tane in  his  mail,  uttered  a  hoarse  shout  of  welcome,  and 
stooping,  thrust  a  plank  across  the  gulf.  So  Beltane  crossed 
the  plank  and  gave  his  hand  to  VValkyn's  iron  grip  and 
thereafter  followed  him  along  winding,  low-roofed  passage- 
ways hollowed  within  the  rock,  until  they  came  to  a  cavern 
where  a  fire  blazed,  whose  red  light  danced  upon  battered 
bascinets  and  pohshed  blades  that  hung  against  the  wall, 
whiJe  in  one  corner,  upon  a  bed  of  fern,  Uiles  o'  the  Bow 
lay  snoring  right  bhssfully. 
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To  hirn  went  Ro^-rr  to  shakr  him  into  f;roaninfi  wakeful 
ness  and  to  po.nt  with  eagor  tin^.-r  to  Hdf  ine      U  1  . 

;;p  spran,  (iiles  and  came  ^unn.n^  w.lh  ul^a^out^el^Z 

bn,ht  ..d  moreover    HHUni  ■rmallco^  j:^:^.)^^!;^? 
So  they  looked  on  him  all  three,  yet  spake  no  wor        There' 

Quoth  Beltane  : 

"  Wherefore  do  ye  stare  upon  me  ^  " 

f  T,l?^  l7'  'f  *"  !^''''f  ■  '^'"'''^  brother, "  said  the  archer  "  'tis  but 
that--that  we  do  tlnnk  thee  somethm«-chan,^ed  of  aspect   ' 

"  ave     r^^'i  I-       ^^'1^^^^^"^.  -n'J  Jaughed  short  and  bhtcr 
aye,    tis  Jikc  i  am.  ' 

"Lord,"  quoth  Waikyn,  clenching  mighty  lists    "have 
they  tormented  thee-was  it  the  torture    lord  ?  "  ' 

Aye,"  nodded  Beltane,   "'twas  the  torture      So  now 
good  comrades,  here  will  I  sleep  a  while.     But  hrst-go  forth 

w  r^r^'Zrr  '^'''Tl^^^  y^  "^^y  "^  ^^'°  '-^"d  his  doings-- 
uhere  he  doth  he,  and  where  his  forces  muster-hear  aH  ve 
can  and  brmg  me  word,  for  methinks  we  shall  be  busy  agam 
anon  !  Ihen,  throwmg  hmiself  upon  the  bed  of  fern  that 
Roger  had  re-made,  Beltane  presently  fell  asleep.     And  while 

?o  'oni^   r^"'  '^''  '^]''''  ""''y  ^'^^-^tand  treacling  very  so 
to  .ook  down  upon  his  sleeping  face  and  the  manack^s  that 
gleamed  upon  his  wrists;    and  behold,  even  as  he  sept   he 
f^roaned  and  wnthed,  his  tender  lips  grown  herce   a  relent 
ess,  down-curvmg  line-his  jaws  grim-set,  and  between      s 

'ZZXTonoT'  ''  ''''  ''''''^'  ^^--^  ---^^"e 

"  ^^l  ^''u'''''  ■  "    growled  Roger,  and  so    soft  as  thev 
came,  the  three  turned  and  left  him  to  his  slumber      But  of^ 

tiTclelched  teTth.'^  '''''  '  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^-e! 
And  the  word  was  ; 
"  Helen  !   ' 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 


OF    THE    PLACE    OF    REFUGE    WITHIN'    THE   CREEM 


It  was  toward  eveninp;  that  Beltane  awoke,  and  sitting  up, 
looked  about  him.  He  was  in  a  chamber  roughly  square, 
a  hf)llow  within  the  rock  p:irt  natural  and  ])art  hewn  by 
hand,  a  eoinmcxiious  rhainbir  lighted  by  a  jagged  hole  in 
the  rock  above,  a  fissuie  all  o'ergrown  witii  vines  and 
creeping  plants  whose  luxuriant  foliagi'  tempered  tlie  sun's 
rays  to  a  tender  green  twilight  very  grateful  and  pleasant. 

Now  pendant  from  the  opening  was  a  ladder  of  cords,  and 
upon  this  ladder,  just  beneath  +hc  cleft,  Beltane  beheld  a 
pair  of  lusty,  well-shaped  legs  in  boots  of  untanned  leather 
laced  up  with  leathern  thongs  ;  as  for  tlieir  owner,  he  was 
hidden  quite  by  reason  of  the  leafy  screen  as  he  leaned  forth 
of  the  hssure.  Looking  upon  these  legs.  Beltane  knew  them 
by  their  very  attitude  for  tlie  legs  of  one  who  watched  in- 
tently, but  while  he  looked,  they  stirred,  shifted,  and  growing 
lax,  became  the  legs  of  one  who  lounged  ;  then,  slow  and 
lazily,  they  began  to  descend  lower  and  lower  until  the  brown, 
comely  face  of  Giles  Brabblecombe  o'  the  Hills  smiled  down 
upon  Beltane  with  a  gleam  of  white  teeth.     Cried  he  ; 

"  Hail,  noble  brother,  and  likewise  the  good  God  bless 
thee!  Hast  slept  well,  it  lacketh  scarce  an  hour  to  sun- 
down, and  therefore  should'st  eat  well.  How  say  ye  now 
to  a  toothsome  haunch  o'  cold  venison,  in  faith,  cunningly 
cooked  and  sufficiently  salted  and  seasoned — ha  ?  And 
mark  me  !  with  a  mouthful  of  malmsey  ripely  rare  ?  Oho, 
rich  wine  that  I  filched  from  a  fatuous  friar  jig-jogging 
within  the  green  !  Forsooth,  tall  brother,  'tis  a  wondrous 
place,  the  greenwood,  wherein  a  man  shall  come  by  all 
he  doth  need — an  he  seek  far  enough  !  Thus,  an  my  purse 
be  empty,  your  beefy  burgher  shall,  by  dint  of  gentle 
coaxing,  haste  to  fill  me  it  with  good,  broad  pieces.  But, 
an  my  empdness  be  of  the  belly,  then  sweet  Saint  Giles  send 
me  some  aiubuialiiig  auuol  or  pensive-pacing  prior,  for  your 
churchmen  do  ever  ride  with  saddle-bags  well  lined,  as  I  do 
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^^  lis  a  wondrous  liidinK-placc.  this.  Giles  t  •■    „„„„,  t„ 

su.„f 'j-'^cret":;^-^;  ::r'/''^'''--  '-^  """'''^■■"- 
zi  :ifr  -•*>;  p-^->^  -;;:::":  J™,  i;;;t- 

ciaik,  where  we  four  ni  "  hi  )ol<'  all  Plo^u  t      -        ^ 

"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Beltant 
wild  men,  meseemeth  '■'  " 

havf  Zn^'™'"'''  """^  ""^  ""  •   ^"^  '""'^  y«.  "'"■  would 

"  Aye  ?  "   nodded  Beltane 

t!,oy  would^"""™''"  "'  '"""  ^"'I  vilhp.-_aud  look  ye, 
"Ave."  said  IkMtane 

hoL'.fa,h  ■  •' ■■  ""  '''"""■  "  -^  ^"•^"  'h'-y  bo  my  comrades 
;■  Tl.y  .omradcs  !  ■'  stammered  the  archer  starirr in  amaze 

h;n..;r;rnt"tMi' '■'■■"■, '"t  ^"^^^    '"■••'  -uM  Lve 
l.an^.xl^  mc-  me,  that  am  free-born  like  my  father  before 

ai::r°H^-sxr5a:^^- k^i -ju^;™ '-  ™™ 

Seek  them-  'tis  death  !  " 
"  Death  let  it  be,  'tis  none  so  fearful  •  " 

lawless?„d1'L'd^rrfr'™'  ''  "'"'-'  "'"  ""^I™-'. 


thoughtful  of  brow,     "  "Ihev  be 
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o  would  I  bring  order  among  them,  Giles.     And  tl 


lOU 


shalt  aid  me 

"I— aid  thee?  How— would'st  have  me  company  with 
such  vile  carrion  '  Not  I,  forsooth.  I  am  a  soldier  free- 
born,  and  no  serf  like  Walkyn  or  villein  like  Koi^aT  '  ]',nt 
sure  you  do  but  jest,  brotlK-r,  so  will  1  kiu.di  with  thee  " 

But  now,  very  stiddenlv.  Beltane  reached  or.t  his  long 
arm  and  seizing  Giles  in  nii,i:hty  hand,  dragged  him  to  his 
knees;  and  (iiles.  staring  up  in  amaze,  ior.ked  into  the 
iace  of  the  new  Beltane,  whose  blue  eves  i^lared  'neath 
ircAvning  brows  and  whosc'  lij.s  curled  back  from  gleaming 

"  Giles,"  said  he  softly,  ro(  king  the  archer  in  his  grasp 
"  O  Giles  Brabblccombe  o"  the  Hills,  did  I  not  save  thy 
roguish  life  for  thee  ?    Did  not  Walkvn  and  Ro^er  preserve 
It  to  thee  ?     So  doth  tliy  life  belong  to  Walkvn  and  to  I^Joger 
and  t(^  me.     l-'our  men  are  we  together,  four  brothers  in  arms 
vowed  to  eadi  other  in  the  luLdment  of  a  purpose— is  it 

not  S(1  ':'  " 

"  \ca,  verily,  lord,  (iood  men  and  true  arc  we  all  but 
see  y(,u  not,  lord,  these  outlaws  be  lewd  fellows— base- 
b(irn " 

"  See  you  not,  Gilc?.  these  outlaws  be  men,  even  as  we 
wlio.  like  us.  can  laugh  and  weep,  can  bleed  and  die— who 
-an  use  their  lives  to  purju><e  gccd  or  evil    even  as  we 
1  hercfore,  since  they  are  men,  I  will  make  of  them  our  com- 
rades also,  an  it  may  be.'' 

Tlius  saying,  Behane  loosed  Giles  and  turning  to  the 
table,  fell  to  eating  again  while  the  archer  sat  upon  the 
Loor  nursing  his  bruised  arm  and  staring  open-mouthed 

Quoth  Beltane  at  last : 

"  We  will  seek  out  and  talk  with  these  outlaws  to-nicht 
()iles  !  ■'  ^     ' 

•"lalk  with  a  pack  of— yea,  forsooth!"    nodded  Giles 
rubbing  his  arm.  ' 

"  f  am  minded  to  strike  such  a  blow  as  shall  hearten 
Sir  Benedict  for  the  siege  and  shake  Black  Ivo's  confidence  " 

*  Aha  !  "  cried  Giles,  springing  up  so  that  his  Hnk-mail 
Jingled,  aha  !  a  sweet  thought,  tall  brother  i  Coula  we 
hre  another  gibbet  now  !  " 

j.\iAKj\,  yuu  wiicic  liie  uutiaws  lie  hid,  biies  .''  " 
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Nay,  lord,  none  save  themselves  and  Walkyn  know  that 
Vvalkyn  methinks,  was  great  among  them  once  " 
"  And  wlierc  is  Walkyn  ?  " 

"  So  soon  as  ye  slept,  lord,  he  and  Roger  went  f^.th 
accordmg  to  thy  word.  As  for  me,  I  stayed  here  to  watch 
iTom  the  spy-hole  yonder  you  may  command  the  road 
a-wmd  m  the  valley,  and  unseen,  see  you  mav  see  But 
come,  an  thy  hunger  be  allayed,  reach  me  thy  hand  that  I 
may  hie  on  those  iron  bracelets." 

"  Nay,  let  be,  (iiles.     I  will  wear  them  henceforth  until 
my  vow  be  accomplished." 

Hereupon  Beltane  arose,  and,  chmbing  the  ladder  looked 
forth  through  a  screen  of  leaves  and  underbrush  and  saw 
that  from  the  hssure  the  ground  sloped  steeply  down    a 
boulder-strewn  hill  thick  with  gorse  and  bramble  at  whose 
base  the  road  led  away  north  and  south  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  green  of  the  forest.      Now   as  Beltane  stobd  thus 
gazmg  down  at  the  winding  road  whose  white  dust  was 
already   mellowmg    to   evening,    he   beheld    one   who   ran 
wondrous  fleetly  despite  the  ragged  cloak  that  flapped  about 
his  long  legs,  and  whose  rough-shod  feet  spurned  the  dust 
beneath  them  so  fast  'twas  a  marvel  to  behold  •   moreover 
as  he  ran,  he  bounded  hither  and  thither,  and  with  every 
bound  an  arrow  sped  by  him  fr.)m  where,  some  distance 
behmd,    ran    divers   foresters   bedight    m    a    green    livery 
Beltane  thought  he  recognised  ;  but  even  as  Beltane  grasped 
the  branches  that  screened  him,  minded  to  swing  himself 
up  to  the  fellow's  aid.   the  fugitive  turned  aside  from  the 
road  and  came  leaping  up  the  slope,  but.  of  a  sudden  uttered 
a  loud  cry  and  throwing  up  his  hands  fell  face  down  upon 
le  hng  and  so  lay  what  time  came  up  one  of  the  pursuers 
that  had  outstripped  his  fellows,  but  as  he  paused,  h^  sword 
shortened   or  the  thrust,  up  sprang  the  fugitive,  a  great  axe 
flashed  and  whirled  and  fell,  nor  need  was  there  for  further 
stroke      1  hen,  wihlc  the  rest  of  the  pursuers  were  vet    a 
great  way  oh,   \\alkyn  came  leai-ing  up  the  hill.      Back 
from  the  ladder  Beltane  leapt  and  down  through  the  fissure 
came  Walkyn  to  fall  rat  like  upon  his  feet,  to  shake  free  the 
ladder  a  ter  him,  and  thereafter  to  sit  panting  upon  a  stool 
his  bloody  axe  betwixt  his  knees. 
"  Pertolepe's  wolves  !  "    he  nanti^H 
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mile,"  and  grinning,  he  patted 


I — slain — within  the  last 
the  haft  of  his  axe. 

"  What  news,  Walkyn  ?  " 

"  Death  !  "  panted  Walkyn,  "  there  be  five  dead  men 
a-swing  from  the  bartizan  tower  above  Garthlaxton  Keep, 
and  one  that  dieth  under  the  torture  e'en  now,  for  I  heard 
grievous  outcry,  and  all  by  reason  of  thy  escape,  lord." 

"  Come  you  then  from  Garthlaxton  ?  "  quoth  Beltane, 
frowning. 

"Aye,  lord.     For,  see  you.   'twas  market  day,  so  went 
I  to  one  1  knew  that  is  a  swineherd,  a  trusty  fellow  that 
bringeth  hogs  each  week  unto  Garthlaxton.     So    did  we 
change  habits  and  went  to  Garthlaxton  together,  drivirg 
the  hogs  before  us.     Thereafter,  while  he  was  away  chafter- 
ing,  I  sat  me  down  in  the  outer  bailey  tending  my  beasts, 
yet  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  and  with  my  hand  upon    mine 
axe  'neath  my  cloak  lest  haply  I  might  chance  within  striking 
distance  of  Red  Pertolepe.     And,  sitting  thus.  I  heard  tell 
that  he  had  marched  out  with  all  his  array  h>  join  Black 
Ivo's  banner.     Whereupon  was  I  mightily  cast  down.     But 
it  chanced  the  wind  lifted  my  cloak,  and  one  of  the  wardens, 
spying  mine  axe,  must  think  to  recognise  me  and  gave  the 
hue  and  cry  ;    whereat   1,  incontinent,  fled  ere  they  could 
drop   the  portcullis— and   divers  rogues  after  me.     Aha  ! 
then  did  I  lead  them  a  right  merry  dance  by  moor  and  moss, 
by  briar  and  bog,  and  contrived  "to  slay  of  them  live  in  alh 
But  as  to  Pertolepe,  a  malison  on  him  !  he  is  not  to  die  yet 
meseemeth.     But,  some  day— aye,  some  day  !  "     So  saying 
he  kissed  the  great  axe  and  setting  it  by,  came  to  the  table 
and  fell  to  eating  mightily  while  Giles  sat  liard  by  busied 
with  certain  arrows,  yet  betwixt  whiles  watching"  Beltane 
wiio.  crossing  to  the  bed  of  fern,  laid  him  down  thereon  and 
closed   his   eyes.      But   of   a   sudden  he  raised  his  head, 
hearkening  to  a  whistle,  soft  and  melodious,  near  at  hand! 
"  Aha  !  "  exclaimed  Giles,  setting  aside  his  arrows,  "  yon- 
der should  be  Roger— a  hungry  Roger,  and  therefore  surly, 
and   a   surly   Roger  is  rare   sport   to  lighten  a  dull  hour! 
Heaven  send  our  Roger  be  surly  !  "   So  saying,  the  archer 
went  forth   and   presently  came  hasting  back  with  Roger 
at    his   heels   scov.'ling   and    in    woeful   nlipht.      Torn   and 
stained  and  besprent   with  mud,  his  raw-hide  knee-boots 
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sxlden  and  oozing  wator,  he  stood  glowering  at  Giles  be- 
n  Mth  the  bloody  clout  that  svratlied  his  head,  his  brawnv 
li.-it  upon  his  dagger  :  -^ 

V  "  ^''^^'^^-  ll-^^^'^^y  y^^  ^'il^^'^.  "'^  f^'^d,  and  I  a-famishing  ^ 
\ou  and  Walkyn  drunk  up  all  the  wine  betwixt  ve  and  I 
a-perishing-so  now  will  I  lei  it  out  again."  and  out  llashed 
las  dagger. 

"Nay,  'tis  but  tlie  archer's  h.llv."  quoth  Walkvn    "  sit 
man,^eat,  drink,  and  sp(>ak  us  thv  news."  '      ^ 

"  News,"  growled    Roger  seating  himself  at    tabic    "  tl - 

woods  be  thick  with  Pertolepe's  rogues  seeking  my  master 

rogues  known  to  me  each   one,  that  ran  to  do  my  biddin- 

aforetinie-in  especial  one  Ralpho-that  was  my  assistan? 

in  the  dungeons  onee.     Thrire  did  they  beset  me  close   and 

once  did  1  escape  by  running,  once  by  standing  up  to  mv 

neck  in  a  pool,  and  once  lay  I  hid  in  a  tree  whiles  they  below 

ate  and  drank  like  ravening  swine-and  I  a-famishin"     A 

murrain  on  'em  one  and  all.  say  I-in  especial  Kalpho'' that 

was  my  comrade  once— may  he  rot  henceforth  " 

"  C  ontent  you  Roger,  he  doth  so  !  "  laughed  grim  Walkyn 
and  pointed  to  his  axe.  f.        b        »»    iivj,u, 

"Forsooth,  and  is  it  s..  ?  "  growled  Roger,  his  scowl 
relaxing,  now  will  1  eat  full  and  blithely,  for  Ralpho  was 
an  arrant  knave.  * 

Now  when  his  hunger  was  somewhat  assuaged  Roger 
turned  and  looked  where  Beltane  lay  ' 

genti^f    "''''^''    '^''^''*^'  •  "     ^'^   ^'''    ^"'    '■^'^'^'   g^«^" 

"  Nay,  Ro,ger,  I  lie  and  wait  thy  news,"  spake  Beltane 
his  eyes  yet  closed. 

"Why  then,  'tis  war.  master— battle  and  siege  The 
country  is  up  as  far  as  VVinisfarne.  Black  Ivo  lieth  at 
Barham  Broom  with  a  great  company-I  have  seen  their 
tents  and  pavilions,  like  a  town,  and  yet  they  come  for 
Ivo  hath  summoned  all  his  powers  to  march  against  Thras- 
fordham  Twixt  here  and  Pentavalon  city,  folk  do  sav 
tae  roads  be  a-throng  with  bows  and  lances— lords  and 
b.rons.  knights  and  esquires,  their  pennons  flutter  every- 
where. ■  J 

"^Tis  well!"    sighed  Beltane. 

■*  Weil,  iiuibLei — nay,  t.ovr  mean  you  ?  " 
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"That  being  at  Barham  Broom,  thcv  cannot  bo  otlicr 
^    where.    Roger.     Saw   you    Pertolcpc's   banner   amon-    all 
these  ?  " 

••Aye,  master,   they  have  set  up  his  pavihon  beside  the 
Duke's." 

'  Tell  me  now,"  said  Beltane,  coming  to  his  elbow  "  how 
many  men  should  be  left  within  Garthlaxton  for  garrison 
think  you  ?  "  o  , 

"A  hundred,  behke  !  "  said  Walkyn. 
"  Less,"  quoth  Roger  ;  "  Carthlaxton  is  so  strong  a  srore 
of  men  have  held  it  ere  now.     'Tis  accounted  the  strongest 
castle  m  all  the  duchy,  save  only  Thrasfordham  "  '^ 

"Truly,  'tis  very  strong  !"  \said  Beltane  thoughtfully 
and  lymg  down  again  he  closed  his  eyes  and  spake  slow  and 
drowsily— -'Aye,  'tis  so  strong,  its  garrison,  being  secure 
sliould  sleep  sound  o'  nights,  bo  'twould  be  no  great  matter 
to  surprise  and  burn  it  ere  the  dawn   methinks  '  " 

•'  Burn  Garthlaxton  !  "  cried  the  archer,  and  sprang  uo 
scattering  the  arrows  right  and  left. 

"  Master  !  "    stammered  Roger,   "  master " 

As  for  Walkyn,  he,  having  his' mouth  full  and  strivinff 
to  speak,  choked  instead.  ^ 

"  Lord-lord  !  "  he  gasped  at  last,  "  to  see  Garthlaxton 
go  up  in  flame-0  blessed  sight  !  Its  blood-soaked  walls 
crumble  to  ruin— ah,  sweet,  rare  sight  !  But  alas  '  'tis  a 
mighty  place  and  strong,  and  we  but  four." 

"  There  be  outlaws  in  the  wild-wood  '"    quoth  Beltane 

thi""^  '~^^^  ""^'''''''  '  "  ^"'''^  ^'^''^-  """"^  "^^^PP^^  ^^"^  to 
"  Aye,"  riodded  Beltane,  "  bring  me  to  the  outlaws  " 
But  bethink  thee,  tall  brother-  of  what  avail  a  thousand 
such  poor,  ragged,  ill-armed  rogues  'gainst  the  walls  of 
Garthlaxton?  1  hey  .iiall  not  tear  you  the  stones  with 
their  hnger-nails  nor  rend  them  with  their  teeth  see'st 
thou  !  '  ■- 

"To  burn  Garthlaxton  !  "  growled  Walkyn  biting  at  his 
fingers,  ha,  to  give  it  lo  the  rue  !  But  the  walls  be  might  r 
and  strong  and  the  outlaws  scattered.  'Twould  take  a 
week  to  muster  enough  to  attempt  a  storm,  nor  have  they 

"  Enough  !  "  said'  Beltane  rising,  his  brows  close  drawn  ; 
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now  hearken,  and  mark  me  well !  the  hole  whereby  one 
man  came  out  may  let  a  thousand  in.  Give  me  but  a 
hundred  men  at  my  back  and  Garthlaxton  shall  be  aflame 
Lws  -""'"■     ^'''  ''''"'''  ''°''''  ^^'^'^y"-bring  me  to  the  out- 

"  But  lord,  these  be  very  wild  men,  obedient  to  no  law 
save  their  own,  and  will  follow  none  but  their  own  lawless 
men  forsooth,  governed  only  by  the  sword  and  made  desper- 
ate by  wrong  and  fear  of  the  rope." 

"  Then  'tis  time  one  learned  them  other  ways    VValkvn 
So  now  I  command  thee,  bring  me  to  them— 'tis  said  thou 
wert  great  among  them  once." 

Hereupon  Walkyn  arose  and  taking  up  his  mighty  axe 
twirled  It  hghtly  in  his  hand.  ^ 

T  f'  ^'"^4u  '°''J',"  '^'"^  ^'^'  "  ^y  ^■^'"t"^  °f  this  good  axe  am 
1  free  of  the  wild-wood  ;  for.  long  since,  when  certain  lords 
ot   Black    Ivo   burned   our  manor,    and   our   mother  and 
sister   and   father   therein,    my   twin   brother  and    I    had 
fashioned  two  axes  such  as  few  men  might  wield— this  and 
another— and  thus  armed,  took  we  to  the  green  where  other 
wronged  men  joined  us,  till  we  counted  many  a  score  tall 
fellows,  lusty  lighters  all.     And  many  of  Ivo's  rogues  we 
slew  until  of  those  knights  and  men-at-arms  that  burned 
our  home  there  none  remained  save  Red  Pertolepe  and 
Gui  of  Allerdale.     But  in  the  green— love  came— even  to 
me— so  I  laid  by  mine  axe  and  vengeance  likewise  and  came 
to  know  happmess  until-upon  a  day-they  hanged  my 
brother,  and  thereafter  they  slew-her-mv  wife  and  child 
-e  en  as  ye  saw.     Then  would  I  have  joined  the  outlaws 
agam.     But  in  my  place  they  had  set  up  one  Tostig.  a  sturdy 
rogue  and  foul,  who  ruleth  by  might  of  arm  and  liveth  but 
for  plunder— and  worse.     Him  I  would  have  fought    but 
upon  that  night  f  fell  in  with  thee.     Thus,  see  you   thouLm 
I  am  free  of  the  wild,  power  with  these  outlaws  have  I  none 
So,  an  I  should  bring  thee  into  their  secret  lurking-place 
lostig  would  assuredly  give  thee  to  swift  death,  nor  could 
1  save  thee." 

•'  Yet  must  I  go,"  said  Beltane,  '  since,  while  I  live  vowed 
am  I  to  free  Pentavalon.     And  what,  think  you  is'Penta- 
valon  ?    'Tis  not  her  hills  and  valleys,  her  town<;'anH  rJfi^c 
but  the  folk  that  dwell  therein,  they,  each  one,  man,  and 
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woman  and  child,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low  the 
evil  and  the  good,  aye,  all  those  that  live  in  oudawry— these 
are  Pentavalon.  So  now  will  I  go  unto  these  wild  men 
and  once  they  follow  my  call,  ne'er  will  I  rest  until  they  be 
Iree  men  every  one.  Each  blow  they  strike,  the  wound, 
they  surter,  shall  wm  them  back  to  honourable  life  to 
heartl-  and  home— and  thus  shall  they  be  free  indeed  '  So 
Walkyn,  bring  me  to  the  outlaws!  "" 

Then  stood  Walk-n,  and  looked  upon  Beltane  'neath  heavy 
bn,ws.  nothmg  speakmg,  and  turned  him  of  a  sudden  and 
striding  forth  of  the  cave,  came  back  bearing  another  great 

"  Lord."  said  he,  "  thy  long  sword  is  missing,  methinks 
lake  now  this  axe  in  place  of  it— twas  my  brother's  once 
See,  I  have  kept  it  bright,  for  I  loved  him.  He  was  a  man 
\  et  man  art  thou  also,  worthy,  methinks,  and  able  to  wield  it 
lake  It,  therefore,  lord  Duke  that  art  my  brother-in-arms' 
mayhap  It  shall  aid  thee  to  bring  order  in  the  wild-wood 
and  win  Pentavalon  to  freedom.  Howbeit,  wheresoe'er  thou 
dost  go,  e  en  though  it  be  to  shane  and  failure,  I  am  with 


tlii'c  ! 


And  I  !  "  cried  Giles,  reaching  for  his  bow 
And  I  also  !  "   quoth  Roger. 


ir. 
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HOW    BELTANK    <LhW    TOSTIC,    AND    SPAKE    WITH 
THE    WILD    MEN 

Ti;e  sun  was  down  wliat  time  they  left  the  hill  country  and 
rame  out  upon  a  wide  heath,  void  of  trees  and  desolat'- 
where  w  is  a  wind  cold  and  clammy,  to  chill  the  Ik  sh  ;  wheri' 
rank-growing'  rush  and  reed  stirred  lithilly,  hlling  the  dark 
with  stialthy  rustlings. 

'.Master,"  quoth  Roger,  shivering  and  glancing  about 
linn,  ••  here  is  Hangstone  Waste,  and  yonder  the  >vamp< 
(.f  Hundleby  Fen— you  can  smell  them  from  here  !  And  'tis 
an  evil  jjlace,  this,  for  'tis  said  the  souls  of  murdered  folk 
(.()  meet  here  betimes,  and  hold  high  revel  when  the  moon  be 
iull.  Here,  on  wild  nights  witches  and  warlocks  ride  ^^hriek- 
ing  upon  the  wind,  with  goblins  damned." 

•  Ha,  say  ye  so,  good  Roger  ^  "  quoth  the  archer,  "  now 
•he  sweet  Saint  (iiles  go  with  us— amen  !  "  and  he  crossed 
himself  devoutlv. 

So  went  they  in  silence  a  while  until  they  were  come 
where  the  sedge  grew  thick  and  high  above  whi-pering 
ooze,  and  where  trees,  >tunud  and  misshapen,  lilted  knotted 
arnis  in  tlie  gloom. 

'  I-<»id,*  spake  Walkyn,  his  voice  low  and  awe-struck. 
"  here  IS  the  marsh,  a  j)lace  of  death  for  tliem  that  know  it 
not.  where,  an  a  man  tread  awry,  is  a  quaking  slime  to  suck 
Inm  under.  ImiH  many  a  man  lieth  'neath  the  reeds  yonder, 
for  there  is  but  one  path,  very  narrow  and  winding— follow 
close  then,  and  step  where  I  shall  stei).'' 

•'  Aye,  master,"  whispered  Roger,  '  and  look  ye  touch  no 
tree  as  ye  go,  'tis  ^aid  they  do  grow  from  the  bonis  of 
perished  men,  so  touch  them  not  lest  some  foul  goblin  blast 
thee.  ' 

So  went  they,  following  a  narrow  tio.  k  that  wound 
betwixt  <low-stirring  sedge,  past  trees  hi  ddled  and  dis- 
torted  that   seemed   to  writhe  and  shiver  in   the  clanmiy 

where  ragged  crags  loomed  high  and  vague  before  them. 
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Now,  aU  at  ouce,  Walkyn  raised  a  warning  hand,  as  from 
tiic  >ii:i(j(nv  of  the.r  r(Jck^,  a  hoarse  \oice  challenged  : 
■'  Mand  !  "    cried  the  voice,  "  who  goes  ?  " 
"  What,  and  is  it  thou,  rogue  Perkvn  ?  "  cried  Walkyn 
"  art  blind  not  to  know  me  ?  " 

'■  Aye."  growled  the  voice,  "  but  blind  or  no   I  see  others 
with  thee." 

"  (iood  friends  all  !  "    cjuoth  Walkyn. 

"Stand  forth  that  I  may  see  these  friends  o'  thine'" 
Drawing  near,  Beltane  beheld  a  man  in  hlthy  rags  w}io  held 
a  long-bow  in  his  liand  with  an  arrow  on  the  string  at  sight 
of  whomRoger  muttered  and  (.iJes  held  his  nose  and  spat. 
Aha,"  growled  the  man  Perkvn,  peering  under  hi^ 
matted  hair,  ■'  I  like  not  the  look  o'  these  friends  o'  thine  " 

"  Nor  we  thine,  foul  fellow,"  qucth  Giles,  and  spat  aifain 
whole-heartedly. 

"  How  !  "  cried  Walkyn  fiercely,  •'  dye  dare  oid  Walkvn 
stand,  thou  dog's  meat  ?  Must  I  flesh  mine  axe  on  thy  viie 
carcase  ^  "  ■' 

__  "Not  till   I  feather  a  shaft  in  thee."  growled  Perkyn 

what  would  ye  ?  " 

"  Speak  with  Eric  o'  the  Noose." 

"  Aha,  and  what  would  ye  with  half-hung  Eric,  forsooth  '■> 
fostig's  our  chief,  and  Tostig's  man  am  1.     As  for  l-:ric ' ' 

"  Aye— aye,  and  what  of  Eric  ?  "  spake  a  third  voice— 
a  soft  voice  and  hquid,  and  a  man  stepped  forth  of  the  rocks 
with  two  other  men  at  his  heels. 

"  Now  well  met.  Eric  o'  the  Noose."  quoth  Walkyn  "  I 
bring  promise  of  more  booty,  and  mark  this,  Eric— I  briiiL' 
also  him  that  you  wot  of." 

Now  hereupon  the  man  Eric  drew  near,  a  broad-set  man 
clad  in  skins  and  rusty  mail  who  looked  upon  Beltane  with 
nead  strangely  askew,  and  touched  a  furtive  hand  to  his 
battered  head-piece. 

.,    '  ^'f.  come  at  an  evil  hour,"  said  he.  speaking  low-voiced, 
lostig  holdeth  high  feast  and  revel  for  to-day  we  took  a 
''f  \\.^^:^^7  ^t  the  ford  beyond  Bassingthorp— merchants  out 
of  \\  inisfarne,  with  pack-horses  well  laden— and  there  were 
women  also — in  csnerial.  one  verv  f.nir      H.-r    T.-^.^t-..-^  v...... 

hitlier.     But  a  while  since,  when'he  bade  Vhem^  bring'her 
to  lum,  behold  she  had  stabbed  herself  with  her  bodkin. 
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S(j  is  she  dc.ul  and  Tostig  raging. 
an  evil  hour.  " 


Thus  I  say,  ye  come  in 


"  Not  so,  '  answered  Behane,  "  methinks  we  como  n 


l;(kk1 
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hour.     I   am  fain  U)  speak  with  Tostig -eome  !  ' '    and 
stepped  lorward,  but  lirie  taught  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Messire,"  said   he  soft-voiced,  "yonder   be  over  five- 
More  histy  fellows,  fierce  and  doughty  fighters  all,  that  live 
but  to  do  the  will  of  Tostig  and  do  proclaim  him  chief  .^ince 
he  hai.i  proved  himself,  full  oft,  mightiest  of  all." 
"  Ah,  '   nodded   Beltane,  "a  strong   man!" 
"  Bejond  efpial.     A  fierce  man  that  knoweth  not  merc\' 
swift  to  anger  and  joyful  to  slay  at  all  times." 

"Why,    look   you,"    sighed    Beltane,    "neither  am   I   a 
lamb.     Come,  fain  am  I  to  speak  with  this  Tostig." 

A  wiiile  stood  Eric,  head  aslant,  peering  at  Beltane,  then 
at  a  muttered  word  from  VValkyn,  he  shook  his  head  and 
bfckoning  the  man  Perkyn  aside,  led  the  way  through  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks  and  up  a  precipitous  path  beyond  ;    and 
as  he  went.  Beltane  saw  him  loosen  sword  in  s'cabbard. 

Ever  as  they  clomb,  the  path  grew  more  difficult,  until 
at  last  they  were  come  to  a  parapet  or  outwork  with  man- 
telets of  osiers  beyond,  cunningly  wrought,  above  which  a 
pike-head    glimmered    and    from    beyond    which    a    voice 
<hallenged  them  ;    but  at  a  word  from  Eric  the  sentinel 
stood  aside  and  behold,  a  narrow  opening  in  the  paraj)et 
through  winch  they  passed,  and  so  up  another  path  defended 
by  yet  another  parapet  of  osiers.     Now  of  a  sudden,  having 
<dimbed  the  ascent,  Beltane  paused  and  stood  leaning  upon 
his  a.xe.  for,  from  where  he  now  stood,  he  looked  down  into 
a  great  hollow,  green  and  rock-begirt,  whose  steep  sides 
were  shaded  by  trees  and  dense-growing  bushes.     In  the 
midst  of  this  hollow  a  lire  burned,  whose  blaze  showed  many 
wild   figures   that   sprawled   round   about   in  garments  of 
leather  and  garments  of  skins  ;  its  ruddy  light  showed  faces 
tierce  and  hairy  ;  it  glinted  on  rusty  mail  and  flashed  back 
from  many  a  dinted  head-piece  and  broad  spear-hcad  ;    and 
upon  the  air  was  the  sound  of  noisy  talk  and  boisterous 
laughter. 

Through  the  niidst^  of  this  great,  green  hollow,  a  stream 
v.  ounu  tiiai  uioaucncd  out  in  one  place  into  a  still  and  sleepy 
pool  upon  whose  placid  surface  stars  seemed  to  float— a  deep 
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ree.  Now  beneath  thi'^  tree  far 
r.-nioved  from  the  fire,  sat  a  K'reat.  swarthy  fellow  chin  on 
fist,  scowling  down  at  that  which  lay  at  his  f<'ct,  and  of  a 
sii.lden  he  spurned  this  still  and  silent  shape  with  savaj^'c  foot. 
"  Oswin  !  •'  he  cried.  "  VValcher  !  Throw  me  this  useless 
carrion  into  the  pool  !  "  Hereupon  came  two  sturdy  rogues 
who,  lifting  the  dead  betwixt  them,  bore  her  to  the  edge 
r)f  the  silent  pool.  Once  they  swung,  and  twice  and  lo.  the 
float!. ig  stars  sliivered  to  a  sudden  .splash,  and  subsiding 
iippled  softly  to  the  reedy  banks. 

Slowly  the  swarthy  giant  rose  and  stood  upon  his  legs 
and  Beltane  knew  him  for  the  tallest  man  he  had  ever  seen. 
"Oswin,"  quoth  he,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger 
''  Oswin,  did  I  not  bid  thee  keep  watch  upon  yon  daintv 
light  o  love  ?  "  Now  meeting  the  speaker's  baleful  eye  the 
man  Oswin  sprang  back,  striving  to  draw  sword,  but  even  so 
an  iron  hand  was  about  his  throat,  he  was  lift(Hi  by  a  mighty 
arm  that  held  him  a  while  choking  and  kicking  above  the 
silent  pool  until  he  had  gasped  and  kicked  his  life  out  midst 
shouts  and  gibes  and  hoarse  laughter  ;  thereafter  again  the 
sullen  waters  quivered,  were  still,  and  Tostig  stood  emptv- 
handed,  frowning  down  at  those  floating  stars. 

Then   Beltane  leapt  down   into   t\u    hollow  and   strode 
swift-footed,   nor  stayed  until  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
iostig  beside  the  sullen  pool.     But  swift  as  he  had  come 
Koger  had  followed,  and  now  stood  to  his  back    hand  on 
sword. 

'•Aha!"    quoth  Tostig   in  staring  amaze,   and   stood   a 
while  eyeing    Beltane   with   hungry   gaze.      "By   Thor  '  " 
said  he,  "  but  'tis  a  good  armour  and  should  fit  me  well 
Oft  with  it-off.  I  am  Tostig  !   •   So  saying,  he  drew  a  slow 
pace  nearer,  his  teeth  agleam,  his  great  hands  opening  and 
shutting,  whereat  out  leapt  Roger's  blade  ;    but  now  the 
outlaws  came  running  to  throng  about  them,  shouting  and 
jostling  one  another,  and  brandishing  their  weapons  vet 
striking  no  blow,  waiting  gleefully  for  what  might  befall  • 
and  ever  Beltane  looked  upon  Tostig.  and  Tostig.  assured 
and  confident,  smiled  grimly  upon  Beltane  until  the  ragged 

throne:   about    thpm     \»,atf-hin.T    o^rr«^  ^..„j     ,      .     , 

and  still.     Then  Beltane  spake  : 

"  Put  up  thy  sword,  Roger."  said  he,  "  in  very  truth  this 
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Tostip:  is  '.I  foul  thiriK  .-md  .ho„IrI  rmt  ,hr  by  thy  cood  storl- 
so  put  iij,  (hy  swcrd.  K..-,  r,  '  ^  ^  ' 

An<l  now,  no  man  spak.-  or  moved,  but  nil  stood  rif^id  and 
-arrc  b^athmf,^  wa.tn,,'  for  tlu-  .  nd.  I-or  Tostk^  sn  ibnc 
no  n.or.-    stood  ap.,..  as  onr  that  doubts  his  s.rt:es  ,^ 

lan,di.c    h..,    oud  and  io^,^  and    turned  as  ,f  t,,  read' 
sword   that   Uanrd  a,,am.t   tho  trrc  and,   in   that  insta 
sprar,,  s  ra.,ht  for  fVltan.'s  throat,  his  .nprn^  hands  ot: 
strH.  h,.<,  ,     H,,,         f,  ,,  j,^.    „,^.^^^^.    h.t.n,,  fail  his  Lx ' 
-lipped   aside  and    >n,ote  with    mailrd    f,.t     and    as  Tn  ti.'. 
reded  from  (h.-  blow,  ,  losed  w.fh  and  eau.ht  h  m  in  .;  deadly 
wresthn,  hold,   for  all  nu.n  nu.ht  see  llltane  h    ^1  o.  k  d 


Tosti.i,''s   bearded  rhin  and   that  Tosti; 


-haj^i^v  h<ad  was  bendinf?  slowly  ba.  kw;.rds.  Then  the 
out  aws  surged  eloser,  a  dark,  menarin,^  rin,  wher  steel 
<i".  k'  red  .  but  lo  !  to  Ko-^ers  ri.^ht  hand  sprau^^  Walkvn 
,.r,pp,nK  h.s  axe,  an.i  upon  lus  hit  eame  Giles,  h.s  longbow 
ow.d  a  shaft  upon  th..  .f rin^  ;  so  stood  the  three  alert  and 
^^atd.iul,    eaper   for   tid.t.   what   time   the  stru^^le  wax" 

z^yTLtr  ^'^''/'^-"-  '^'>  -^j  ^-  th^wr;::;;^' 

fh.'?i     l\  r   '"   y?'"'  ^''''^^^'-  ^'"''^'-  ^'J*'"t  save  for 

th<  (lull  tramphng  of  their  fen  t  upon  the  moss  and  the  rasn 
;nid  hiss  o    pantm,^  breaths  ;    writhin,,  and  twisfinV  .t,m7 
ing  and  shppmg.  or  suddenly  still  wit],  feet  that.T.nn.d 
the    sod.    with    bulpng    museles,    swelled    and    ri'ud  Ti^ 
cracked  beneath  tlu-  .train,  while  eve-  glared  death    o  Jve 
Bt  Beltane  s  iron  hnger.  were  fas^  l.eked,  and  little  by 
httle,  slow  but  sure,   lostig's  swart  head  was  tiltmg  up  anel 
baek,     urthcr  and  further,   until  his  forke-el  beard  p,nn"d 
upwards- until,  of  a  sueiden.  there  brake-  from  hi     w    t     .n 
hps  a  cry.  loud  and  shnll.  that  sank  to  groan  and  ended    " 

Te^sti.g  s  head  swaye.l  loe.ely  backwards  behinel  his  shoulders 
.iisKuees  sagged,  his  great  arms  loos.-^d  the-ir  hold  •  then' 
or  u;  ceuilei  fall,  Be-Itane  stooped  beneaeh  and  pu  t mg  o  t h 
all  lus  strength,  raised  him  high  above  his  head  and  pfntinl 
groaning  with  the  strain  turned  and  hurled  deacfTos  f^: 
down  ,nto  the  pool  whose  sullen  waters  leapt  to  an  ugh  ty 
rtf,f.-  r.^r!^^T^I>'  ^"^^'^-^'  -hispered'  softly  in't^^ 
stoeid  upon  th;ma;ge'^^^;;r  ^^  ^^^'^  °"^^  ^^^^^"^ 
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Then  turned  he  to  the  outlaws,  and  cateh-n^  up  his  axr 
t T.-udh    po.nt.d    d.un.ards    to    that    st.lly^.!^.l    who^: 
P..ir.d  waters  seemed  to  hold  nouKht  but  .-  ^-lorv  ol  lloalur. 

''■■hM-  he  p.int«l,    ■  lur,-  «asa„  ,v,l  ,.,an-a  nioimr,. 
o  v»   -bc„«.  «h,., .for,,  is  h,.  ,1, a.K      li.u  a,  lur  vc,  c,.„, 
t.ll  me— Jiow  loD^r  will  ve  be  sla\-cs  ?  " 

Hereupon  rose  a  lioar>.-  munni.r  that  t,Mew  and  crew— 
a    sound    mcohnud    v.t    baleiul  ;     .st<-H    .httered    a,..ii. 

at  ticlfane  with  his  spear. 

"(cnnrades:-     he  med,    "he   hath    slain   To.tii,' I     He 
l-th  munh-rcd  our  Jeader-eome  now,   let  us  slay'him-  " 
•inrl  speaking,  he  leapt  at  I^cltane  with  levelh.l  spear    but 
q-k  a.  he  leapt,  so  leapt  VValkyn,  his  Ion,  arni.'n  ^l  . 

shook  1,,  li...dy  axe  in  the  seowhn^^  faees  ol  the  outlaws. 
Hack    fools  !        he  cried,  "  have  yc  no  eyes  '     See  vr 

fallow,  and   brake  ope  the  dnn.^eon   ot   Uelsayc-that  i 
nend  ot   dl  distresseu  folk  and  broken  men-  know  >x  no 
Be    ane  the  J  uke  .^    Hear  him,  ye  fools,  hear  him  -  '• 

Hereupon  the  outlaws  stared  upon  Beltane  and  -mon 
eaeh  ot!,er,  and  fumbled  w.th  their  weapon  "as  men  t^ 
knew  not  their  own  minds,  while  Jieltane.  vupi^,  sw 
t  urn  lum.  leaned  upon  his  axe  and  panted.'w.th  theth  ee 
at  hi.  eloow  alert  and  M-atchful.  eager  for  light  •  but  iVrkvn 
lay  w^iere  he  had  fallen,  very  stdllnd  witli  h.'  l::;e  liMd^n 

hand:'  ^"d^en,  Beltane  laid  by  his  axe  and  reached  out  his 

-^-I..  withm  the  gr^ ^r  dar:'  :;L:^^.:-    :  Z 

"  I       ;  'T  ''"^  ^"-     ^^'t  not  so,  comrades ^>  " 
_  Aye  !    Aye  !   '    roared  a  hundred  voices 
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forsooth  ?  Hath  none  among  ye  desire  for  hearth  and  home 
for  wife  and  ch.ld-are  ye  become  so  akin  to  beasts  indeecP  ■ 

Now  hereupon,  d.ve^s  muttered  in  their  beards  and  otlu-rs 
E^rof^ht^^J^r^^""^^-     Then    spake   the    man 

''Messire,-  quoth  he,  "all  that  you  sav  is  sooth  h„t 
what  remedy  <  an  ye  bring  to  sueh  as  we?^  Sav  now  ' 

Ihen  spake  Beltane  on  this  wise  • 

men'^^h J-frl^^^',  ^f^?  "^^^T"^  '^^""^''  ^"  ^'^^  ^^at  be  broken 
yet  do  all  men  cherish  it,  and  to  what  end'  What  seek 
ye  of  life  IS  It  arms,  is  it  ri,:hcs  ?  Go  witli  me  and  1  will 
tc^ch  ye  how  they  shall  be  come  by.  Are  ye  heavy-heart" 
by  reason  of  your  wrongs-of  bitter  shame  wrought  upon 
the  weak  and  innocent  >  Seek  ye  vengeance  >  woul  /  ve 
Lirrf'"'-^     -k   ye  their  blood,   forsooth  P     Then^ 

Now  at  this  the  outlaws  began  to  murmur  among  them- 
sdyes,  wagging  their  heads  one  to  another  and  ^v o  nm^ 
their  grievances  thus  :  ^ 

huntmrdogT^^'^  ^"^^  '^  '''^  ^-^  ^-  ^^nking  my  lo.ds 

''I  had  a  wife  once,  and  she  v  as  young  and  fair  •   so  mv 

<|rd  s  son  took  her  and  thereafter  gave  her  for  spori  among 

ve;grnceT"'  "     "      '''  ^"'~""^  '''  '''''  ^^'"^^  '  ha"e 

andL^r'n.!'"'''''^nT^'"'''  ""^  *^^^^''"  ^■'^''  ^"d  child, 
ana  tor  tins  would  I  have  vengeance  !  " 

''They  cut  off  my  brother's  hands!  " 

"  They  put  out  my  father's  eves  '  " 

Quoth  Eric  : 

•'  And  me  they  sought  to  hang  to  mine  own  roof-tree  '- 
behold  tins  .rooked  neck  o'    mine--so  am  I  Eric  o    the 
N  oose.     Each  one  of  us  hath  suit ered  wrc  ng,  great  or  lit  h« 
so  hve  we  outlaws  in  the  green,   lawless  men  in    awh  ^ 
times    seeking  ever  vengeance  for  our  wrongs.     Who^lu^ 

be  righted?    An   we  follow,   whither  would'st   thou   le.id 
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"  By  dangerous  ways,  "  answered  Beltane,  "  through 
fire  and  battle.  But  by  tire  men  are  purged,  and  by  battle 
wrongs  may  be  done  away.  An  ye  follow,  'tis  like  some  of 
us  shall  die,  but  by  such  death  our  brethren  shall  win  to 
honour,  and  home,  and  happiness,  for  happiness  is  all  men's 
birthright.  Ye  are  but  a  wild,  unordered  rabble,  yet  are 
ye  men  !  Tis  true  ye  are  ill-armed  and  ragged,  yet  is  your 
cause  a  just  one.  Ye  bear  weapons  and  have  arms  to 
smite — why  then  lurk  ye  here  within  the  wild- wood  ?  Will 
not  fire  burn  ?  Will  not  steel  cut  ?'  He  that  is  not  coward, 
let  him  follow  me  !    " 

"  Aye,  "  cried  a  score  of  har.sli  voices,  "  but  whither — 
whither  ?  " 

Quoth  Pjeltane  : 

"  Be  there  many  am(  ng  ve  that  know  Sir  Pertolepe  the 
Red?    " 

Now  went  there  up  a  roar,  deep-lunged  and  ominous  ; 
brawny  lists  were  i^haken  and  weapons  flashed  and  glittered. 

"  Ah — we  know  him— tlic  Red  Wolf — we  know  him — 
ah  !  " 

"  Then  tell  rre/'  said  Beltane,  "  will  not  steel  cut  ? 
Will  not  fire  burn  ?  .^rise,  I  say,  rise  up  and  follow  me.  So 
will  we  smite  Tyranny  this  night  and  ere  the  dawn  Garth- 
la.xton  shall  be  ablaze  1    ' 

"  Garthla.xton  !  "  cried  Eric.  "  Garthlaxton  !  "  and 
thereafter  all  men  star«'d  on  Beltane  as  one  that  is  mad. 

"  Look  now,"  said  Beltane,  "  Sir  Perlolepe  hath  ridden 
forth  with  all  his  company  to  join  Black  Ivo's  banner. 
Thus,  within  (Kirthlaxtcn  his  men  be  few,  moreover  I  know 
a  secret  way  beneath  tlie  wall.  Well,  is't  enough  ?  Who 
among  ye  will  tullow,  and  smite  for  freedom  and  Fenta- 
valon  ?  " 

"  That  will  I  !    '    cried  Kric,  falling  upon  his  knee. 

"  And  I  !"  "And  I  !  "  cried  others,  and  so  came  they 
to  crowd  eagerly  about  Beltane,  to  touch  his  hand  or  the 
links  of  his  bright  mail. 

"  Lead  us!  "    they  cried,  "  come— lead  us!  " 

"  Nay  first— hearken  !    From  lienccforth  outlaws  are  ye 
none.     Come  now,  one  and  all,  draw,  and  swear  me  on  your 
swords  :    To  make  your   strength  a  shelter  to  the  weak  ; 
•v.;  oiiiiic  iiciitciOi xn  Dut  ijj  iiCii(.iui auic  cause  lor  iieedom 
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Sweur  !  "  ''^^   bnaK.-,  it—deuth. 

-.«.  :.■  t„  b..  our  leader,  shall  w.      ntl        Hn,    '-''Tr' 
raine  a  roar  of  \oices  :  '"""i  l.tip  r        1  hen 

;' Aye-  lei  us  f„l|„„.--let  us  follow'" 
■■T,M;.{h;.?^.„JI^^^^^'^''^Vn,   his  ,...,,.,  axe  alo,, 

...' .''aven""a  ^'rv'.hal'h  'TI^  ''T'^  ^   '■'■-  -"'    "P 

;;';.^.^..ca«-,,--^'^-ta;^™i-r-:;y;;i 

"  Ci^uthl.ixton  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXX 


HCAV  THEY  SMOTE  GARTHLAXTON 

Tt  was  in  the  cold,  still  Iiour  'twixt  night  and  dawn  that 
Beltane  halted  his  wild  rompany  upon  the  edge  of  the 
forest  where  ran  a  water-brook  gurgling  softly  in  the  dark  ; 
here  did  he  set  divers  eager  fellows  to  fell  a  tree  and  there- 
after to  lop  away  brancli  and  twng,  and  so,  bidding  them 
wait,  stole  forward  alone.  Soon  before  him  rose  Garth- 
laxton,  frowning  blacker  than  the  night,  a  gloom  of  tower 
and  turret,  oi  massy  wall  and  battlement,  its  mighty  keep 
rising  stark  and  grim  again>t  a  faint  light  of  stars.  Now 
as  he  stood  to  scan  with  pur]x)>;('ful  eye  donjon  and  bartizan, 
merlon  anci  arrow-slit  for  gleam  of  light,  for  glint  of  mail  or 
plke-hcad,  he  grew  aware  of  a  sound  liard  by,  yet  very  faint 
and  sweet,  that  came  and  went — a  small  and  silvery  chime 
he  could  by  no  means  account  for.  So  crept  he  near  and 
nearer,  quick-evcd  and  with  ears  on  the  stretch,  till  he  was 
stayed  by  the  broad,  sluggish  waters  of  the  moat  ;  and 
thus,  he  presently  espied  something  that  moved  in  the 
gloom  high  above  the  great  gateway,  something  that  stirred, 
pendulous,  in  the  cold-breathing  air  of  coming  dawn. 

Now  as  he  peered  upward  through  the  gloom,  came  the 
wind,  colder,  stronger  than  before — a  chill  and  ghostly 
wind  that  llapped  the  heavy  folds  of  liis  mantle,  that  sighed 
forlornly  in  the  woods  ular,  and  softly  smote  the  misty, 
jingliiig  thing  above — swayed  it — swung  it  out  from  the 
denstT  shadows  of  scowling  battlement  so  that  Heltane 
could  see  at  last,  and  seeing — started  back  faint  and  sick, 
his  flesh  a-creep,  his  breath  in  check  'twixt  pale  and  rigid 
lips.  And  beholding  what  manner  of  thing  this  was,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  with  head  bowed  low  yet  spake  no 
prayer,  only  his  hands  griped  liercely  upon  his  axe  ;  while 
to  and  fro  in  the  dark  above,  that  awful  shape  turned  and 
swung,  its  flaunting  cock's-comb  dreadfully  awry,  its 
motley  stained  and  rent — a  wretched  thing,  twisted  and 
tcirn.  a  tliintr  of  blastinc  h.oTvoT. 

And  ever  as  it  swung  upon  the  air  it  rang  a  chime  upon 
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WUI,  ,,„KcIs  and  look  within  th/fa  o,  God^  B^/h'T"' 
agonu-s  endured,  now  do  I  sw,-  ,r  H,i  I.  .  "■  ""y  """» 
poor  ..-oo,.    body  a  p,.e"fit'  f^ru.V.tl.^f  i  ^./f  :r"  ">  '"^ 

Kl"it  of  armour  nor  ..l,,ni  of  ™t  ?'  i'      J""'''  "■■'*  """'" 

;-k  to  ti,a.  dark  a-i^d^Jnt'^.tn;  fn  Z  ^.[.""/"i'lr'H'' 
lo-f  up  from  brake  and  fern  '  1 1  •  1  .  '  '^V'^  ^^"'"^• 
^vi.itlKT  ho  led,  a  Ion!"  i,n  .  ^'^'''^''\  ^T^  ^°"°^^'^d 
^vithin  a  phantcm  woHd  vl'i  '  "  '  """"^  pliantoni-like 
drifted  in   the  d    ,t     coUi  f  ')  ^''^  '"'^^  ^^^'^'^^^  '-^"^ 

they  followed  Inn  U^sow  hi 'I'^^M^^r^'  ""^^  ^'^^"^ 
scowhn^^  faces  all  it  tow\rrt// '"',?''  ^''''  ^>'^^  ^^"'^ 
''.«h  against  the  ^  mme.inV  t  r"'"  x'' ^  ^'^'S  'k"'  ^^"^"'^^ 
and  pike  and  gisarm  ^k   ti    "'i    •       '  '"""^  ^"^^^   •'^^''^'-d 

skins,  they  crept  fiTmuh?  '  '."  '"'^■^  "^  ^''^^^'''  ^"^ 

they  were^onfe  to  Uru  Ittle  n'  1'  'T  ''''  *"  ^'■^^-  **» 
bathed   him   aforetime     nt       7      '"^'T''  ^^^"^^'-^"^  ^'^^ 

wluit  time  Beltane  so  ud^o'dr'^"'.  If  'u'^  '^^^^^^ 
stream,  until  at  h.t  tith  n  ''^"""^  ^^'^  ^^"'^  ^^  the 

he  found  then1r;:::/;eX\rsrhf  ^?h"  T'  '^^ 
and  beckoned  those  trhn^fl      ci      J"""^^^-     ^hen  turned  he 

.>P;:ak.^..<,uioka:^d^tt^-S^ 
Hon'-"ofth:i;clp'%^C'o'"""-  '"^"^"'"  ™^-  "-  "-n^a. 

-><1  "ver  into',l,e  barb    an    i,;'",,    ;:"""'■'  drawbridge 
tiincKoOTran,]  1   .vltl^r       u  '     '"^  '"  ambush,  what 

^■-  the  k";^;:i^:  hM  ^;;:i^x^d^^^^.f  ^'  ^-^.^r-  ^h^" 

erv,   that    those   within    h,  ",''';  ''''^^' ^  "^'Shty  out- 

the  castle,  roused  by      e  t^re    '7'   '"'^.  ''^">'  ^'^^-^^  g^"'-^^" 
amazed.     So^'n  ,I^Ii^,'^.':"  ^'"^l'^^^ -^''""t.    hall  issue  out 

-^:  i-i.vui  tttt-m  and  they,  taken  by 
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surprise,  shall  seek  to  escape  us  by  the  gate.  Then,  Walkyn, 
sally  ye  out  of  the  barbican  and  smite  tliem  at  the  draw- 
bridge, so  shall  we  ha\r  them  front  and  rear.  How  think 
you  ?     Is  it  agreed  ?  " 

"Agreed!  agreed!"  came  the  gruff  and  whispered 
chorus. 

■'  Then  last— and  mark  this  well  each  one— till  that 
I  give  the  word,  let  no  man  speak  !  Let  death  be  swift,  but 
let  it  be  silent." 

Then,  havmg  drawn  his  mail-hood  about  his  face  and 
laced  it  close,  Beltane  caught  up  his  axe  and  stepped  into 
the  tunnel.  There  he  kindled  a  torch  of  pme  and  stooping 
'neath  the  low  roof,  went  on  before.  One  by  one  the  others 
followed,  Roger  and  (iiles,  Walkyn  and  Eric  bearing  the 
heavy  log  upon  their  shoulders,  and  behind  chem  axe  and 
bow,  sword  and  pike  and  gisarm,  a  wild  company  in  gar- 
ments of  leather  an  i  garments  of  skins,  soft-treading  and 
silent  as  ghosts  —yet  purposeful  ghosts  withal. 

Soon  came  they  to  the  iron  door  and  Beltane  stood  a.side, 
whereon  the  mighty  four,  bending  brawny  shoulders,  swung 
the  log  crashing  against  the  iron  ;  thrice  and  four  times 
smote  they,  might  and  main,  ere  rusted  bolt  and  rivet  gave 
beneath  the  battery  and  the  door  swung  wide.  Down  went 
the  log,  and  ready  steel  fiashed  as  Beltane  strode  on,  his 
torch  atiare,  'twixt  oozing  walls,  up  steps  of  stone  that  yet 
were  slimy  to  the  tread,  on  and  up  by  winding  passage  and 
steep-chmbing  stairway,  until  they  came  where  was  a 
parting  of  the  ways— the  hrst  still  ascending,  the  second 
leading  oif  at  a  sharp  angle.  Here  P.eltane  paused  in  doubt, 
and  bidding  the  others  halt,  folic. wed  the  second  passage 
until  he  w;is  come  to  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  that  ro.se  to 
the  stone  roof  above.  But  here,  in  the  wall  beside  the 
steps,  he  beheld  a  rusty  iron  lever,  and  reaching  up,  he  bore 
upon  the  lever  and  lo  !  the  flagstone  above  the  steps  reared 
itself  on  end  and  showed  a  square  of  gloom  beyond. 

Then  went  Beltane  and  signalled  to  the  others  ;  so,  one 
by  one  they  followed  him  up  through  the  opening  into' that 
same  gloomy  chamber  where  he  had  lain  in  bonds  and 
hearkened  to  wails  of  torment  ;  but  now  the  place  was 
•-.•cx:-o  a;:u  ciiipiy  uiici  Hie  uooi  s-tuud  ajar.  So  came  Beltane 
thither,  bearing  the  torch,  and  stepped  softly  into  tlie  room 
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beyond,  a  wide  room,  arras-Imng  and  richly  furnished   and 

Hnd 'wid^'^'t  T'^^;  ^^;r  r^^"^^"^"^  ^^^'^^^^^^  .naed  couch 

.ma   w  de     sutt    bed,    Beltane   trowned    suddenly    unon   a 
woman  s  dainty,  bmidered  sho,-  '     ^  "   ^ 

;;  l:;'?Ser,"  he  whi.p.red.  "  uhat  place  is  this  ^  " 
,.    Y>  ^^'^l     vrtolcpe's  bed-rhaniber,   niaster." 

lead  on    V  ''  ^^'"^'""'  ','  ','^'  '^^"^^  "^  ''*">'  methinks- 

iuid  on,   1v,;l;c-,     go  you  and  Walkvn  before  them  in  the 
dark,  and  wait  tor  nie  ,n  tiie  bailry"" 

One  by  one    the  wild  company  went  bv  lidtane  lierce 
eyed  and  stealthv.   until  tii.re  none  remained  sa"^       l'; 

wJn'^m  V   ^;^,;^'''^^P^'^-^^'  :'  ^^  P-'-'^V  nest,  tall  brother.     I'll 
pini!m"^l'       "''"-''  ^  '"''  ^■''^^^'  ^^^^■^'  '^^th  beat  iier  tender 

torch  rV  i    f"^  ^^'^^f  ""•  '''"^  ^P^^aking,  reached  out  his 

lU     nd  an       "";'"'  >^^""^'""^  ^^'^^^^ '    ^^^^  nnmediately 
bilk  and  anas  went  up  m  a  i,ul:  of  tlame-a  leaping:  lire 

^cre::::;;?^  j'-^  ^^^^^'^  -  ^'^^-^  -^-^eam  aJd':^^ 

nZw'f^'y-i'     '''^''P'^''^  <^'iles.   '-O   brother,    'tis  a   sin 

1         .  •  \    f    ^^'"^  '^'>'    '^'^  ^^"^'^'^^   J^'^Pt    '    It    throi-h    the 
tapestned  doorway.     Came  the  ring  of  steel    a  S     faU 

cu  It  sank  to  a  silence  wherein  a  voice  whispered  • 

lluT     ^}'''^^'^'"~\^''  ^^^^'^ited  fool,  stir  at  last-away  i  " 
hen,  o  erleaping  that  which  sprawled  behind  the  curtain 
i^eltane  sped  along  a  passage  and  down  a  winding  s  a"r   vet 
pausing  cN-er  and  anon,  with  llarmg  torch  ;    and  eve?  snial 
hrcs  M-axed  behind  him.     So  came- he  at  la  "to  the  X 

heavy  door.  And  now.  standing  upon  the  platform  he 
I<  okcd  down  into  the  inner  bailev.  l)a^^•n  was  at  hand  ^ 
ghmmering  mist  wherem  vague  -forms  mov  d    what  time 

liis  silent,  glo.tly  company  ere.  lilting  his  a.ve,  he  turned 
and  vanished,  his  hlty  phantoms  at  liis  heels 

i\o\v  glaucin;,'  uuward  at-  f].,.  r,,,r,ro.)   (.^ r   ., 

Beltane  beheld  thin  „,sps  of  V^kelhai  e^ried'u^m  ^S^ 
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arrow-slit,  slow-wreathing  spirals  growing  ever  denser  ere 
they  vanished  in  the  dammy  mi.-ts  of  dawn,  while  from 
within  a  niulfled  clamour  rose— low  and  inarticulate  yet 
full  of  terror.  Then  Heltane  strode  down  the  zig-zag  stair 
and  came  forthright  ijpon  Roger,  pale  and  nxious,  who 
yet  greeted  him  in  joyous  whisper  : 

'  .Master,  1  began  to  fear  for  thee.     What  now  ?   ' 

"To   t'le  arch   of   tlie  parapet  yonder.     Let   each   man 
crouch  there  in  the  gloom,  nor  stir  untU  I  give  word." 

N';.w  as  tlicv  crr.uched  thu-^,  with  weapons  tight-gripped 
.md  eyes  that  glared  upon  the  coming  day,  a  sudden  trumpet 
brayed  alarm  upon  the  battlements— shouts  were  htard 
far  and  near,  and  a  running  of  mailed  feet  ;  sted  clashed, 
and  the  great  castle,  waking  at  last,  was  all  a-,tir  about 
tiicni  and  lull  of  sudden  bustle  and  tunuilt.  And  ever  the 
>  lamour  of  xoices  waxed  upon  the  misty  air  from  hurr^  ing 
groups  dim-seen  that  flitted  by,  arming  as  they  ran,  and 
'ver  the  tifty  and  live,  crouching  in  the  dark,  impatient 
for  the  sign,  watched  H(  Itane— his  lirm-set  lip.  his  frowning 
brow  ;  and  ever  from  belching  arrow-slit  the  curling  smoke- 
wreaths  waxed  blacki  r  and  more  dense.  Of  a  sudden,  out 
from  the  narrow  sally-po' t  burst  a  huddle  of  choking  men, 
whose  gasping  cries  j)irr<  ( d  high  abov^  the  clamour. 

•  I-ire!    Fire  !    Sir  Fulk  is  slain!    Sir  Fulk  lieth  death- 
-"mitten  !    F'irc  !  " 

i-rom  near  and  far  men  came  running— men  affrighted 
and  dazed  with  sleep,  a  pushing,  josiling,  unordered  throng, 
and  the  air  hummed  with  the  babel  of  their  voices. 

And  now  at  last  up  sprang  I^dtane,  his  mittcned  hand 
aloft. 

"  Arise  !  "  he  cried,  '  Arise  and  smite  for  Pentavalon  !  " 
And  from  the  gloom  behind  hiin  a  hoarse  roar  went  up: 
"Ansel  Arise— Pentavalon  !  '  Then,  while  yet  the  war- 
ory  thundered  in  the  air,  they  '.wept  down  on  that  dis- 
ordered press,  and  the  bailey  rang  and  echoed  with  the 
fell  sounds  of  a  close-locked,  reehng  battle;  a  hateful  din 
<>1  hoarse  shouting,  of  dirieks  and  cries  and  clashing  sted. 

Axe  and  spear,  swoid  and  pike  and  gisann  smote  and 
thrust  and  swayed  ;  stumbling  leet  spurned  and  trampled 
yiciuirif^  iuuiis  liiat  writhed,  groaning,  beneath  the  press- 
faces  glared  in  faces  hag^^ard  with  the  dawn,  while  to  and 
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fro,  through  swirhng  mist  and  acrid  smoke  the  battle  rocked 
and  swayed.  But  now  th(>  press  tlunned  out,  broke  and 
yielded  before  Hdtane's  whirling  ax(\  and  turning,  he  found 
ivoger  beside  him  all  a-sweat  and  direfully  b(-si)lashed, 
his  mailed  breast  heaving  as  he  leaned  gasj)ing  upon  a 
broadsword  red  from  point  to  hilt. 

"Ha,    master!"     he   panted.   "  'tis  done  already—see. 
they  break  and  fly  '  " 


on — [)iirsue  !     pKr.->ue  !     after 


On  !  "     cried    Beltane, 
them   to  the  gate  !  " 

With  axo  and  spear,  with  sword  and  pike  and  gisarm 
they  smote  the  fugitive,-,  across  the  wide  space  of  the  outer 
bailey,  under  the  narrow  arch  of  the  gate-house  and  out 
uj)on  the  drawbridge  beyond.  But  here,  of  a  sudden,  the 
fugitiv-es  cliecked  their  flight  as  out  from  the  barbican 
W'alkvn  leapt,  brandishing  his  a.\e.  and  with  the  hfty 
at  his  back.  So  there,  upon  the  bridge,  the  hght  r.aged 
fiercer  than  befoix^  ;  men  smote  and  dud,  until  of  Sir 
Pertolepe's  garrison  there  none  remained  save  they  that 
littered  that  narrow  causewa\-. 

"Now  by  the  good  Saint  (dle.,-mv  patron  saint," 
gasped  (,iles,  wiping  tlu>  sweat  from  him,"'  here  was  a  good 
and  sweet  affray,  tall  brother— a  very  proper  light,  pugnns 
et  ai/cihus — while  it  last(\l." 

"  Aye,"  growled  W'alkyn,  >purning  a  smitten  wretch 
down  into  the  moat,  "  'twas  ended  too  >oon  !  Be  these  all 
in  faith,  lord  ?  " 

But  now  upon  the  air  rose  shrill  cries  and  ^^ '  -rcing  screams 
that  seemed  to  split  the  dawn. 

'  ()— women  !  '  cried  Ciiles.  and  forthwith  cleansed  and 
bheathed  his  sword  and  fell  to  twirhr.g  his  beard. 

"Aha,  the  women!"  cried  a  ragged  fellow,  turning 
about.  ■•  'tis  their  turn— let  u>  to  the  women."  But  a 
strong  hand  caught  and  set  him  as'de  and  Beltane  strode 
on  belore  them  all,  treading  swilt  and  light  until  he  was 
come  to  the  chapel  that  stood  beside  the  banqueting-hall. 
And  here  he  beheld  many  women,  young  and  fair  for  the 
most  part,  huddled  about'the  higli  altar  or  struggling  in  the 
ragged  arms  that  grasped  them.     Now  did  they  (these  pool 


^..l..v    l„ 
I 


I..J**  —     1,1         11  •         .•-■  ..  .- 

"iii^  up,  LJiiioiu  one  in  Kuigiiliy  luaii  stained  and 


foul  with  battle,  yet  very  young  and  comely  of  face,  who 
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U-aned  him  upon  a  mighty,  bl<K)d-^tained  axe  and  scowled 
'nratti  frowning  brows.  \'rt  liis  frown  was  not  for  them. 
(II )r  di(i  his  bhic  eyes  patisi  .it  ;iiiy  one  of  them,  whereat  hope 
grev^  within  them  and  with  white  hands  outstretched  they 
implored  his  pity. 

"  Men  of  Pentavalon,"  said  he,  "as  men  this  night  have 
ye  fought  in  goodly  cause.  Will  yv  now  forget  your  man- 
hood and  new-found  honour,  ye  that  did  swear  to  me  upon 
\iiur  >words  ?     Come,  loose  me  these  women  !  " 

"Not  so,"  cried  one,  a  great,  red-headed  rogue,  "we 
have  fought  to  pleasure  thee — ^now  is  our  turn." 

'  Loose    me    these    women  !  "     cried    Beltane,    hi>    blue 
eyes  herce. 

"  Nay,  these  be  our  booty,  and  no  man  shall  gainsay  us. 
How  think  ye,  comrades? 

Now  Beltane  smiled  upon  this  red-haired  knave  and, 
smiling,  drew  a  slow  pace  nearer,  the  great  a.\e  a-.-^wing 
in  hi>  mailed  hand. 

"  Fellow,"  quoth  he,  kind-voiced,  "  get  thee  out  now, 
lest  I  slay  thee  !  "  Awhile  the  fellow  glared  upon  Beltane, 
belield  his  smiling  look  and  deadly  eye,  and  slowly  loosing 
his  trembling  captive,  turned  and  strode  out,  muttering 
a^  he  went.  Then  spake  Beltane  to  the  shrinking  women, 
yet  ever  so  his  blue  eyes  looked  upon  none  of  them.  Quoth 
he  : 

"  Ye  are  free  to  go  whither  ye  will.  Take  what  ye  will, 
none  shall  gainsay  you,  but  get  you  gone  within  this  hour, 
for  in  the  hour  darthlaxton  shall  be  no  more." 

Then  beckoning  Walkyn  he  bade  him  choose  six  men,  and 
turning  to  the  somen  : 

"  These  honourable  men  shall  bring  you  safe  upon  your 
way — haste  you  to  be  gone.  And  should  any  asK  how 
Garthlaxton  fell,  say,  'twas  by  the  hand  of  (iod,  as  a  sure 
and  certain  sign  that  Pentavalon  shall  yet  arise  to  smite 
evil  from  her  borders.  Say  also  that  he  that  spake  you 
this  was  one  Beltane,  son  of  Beltane  the  Strong,  heretofore 
Duke  of  Pentavalon."  Thus  said  Beltane  unto  these 
women,  his  brows  knit,  and  with  eyes  that  looked  aside 
from  each  and  every,  and  so  went  forth  of  the  chapel. 
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now   ,,n.i;s    MAI.)-:    A    MI;rFv'V    Sf)XG 

MoRNiNT.  y(.„n^'  .uul  fragrant,  I,alc(  kcd  and  bravo  with 
gems  c.f  dewy  nrc.  ;  a  Ll.tlu-  n.orrun,,  wherein  tr.^  st,  d 
^^un"w,r  -.u--waked  h.rd.  p.p.d  jc,y<.n.  w.lc.n.e  to 
Ih.  sun,  whose  level,  l,,r-lhu,g  beams  lilled  the  world  ^^hh 
^lory  save-  where,  far  to  the  south,  a  pillar  of  smoke  ro^e 
.>po.,  the  st.lly  a,r.  hu,a^  awful,  and  black  as  sm-a  writ]  n^ 
-•a-.-nn  shot  w.th  llan..  that  went  up  hi.di  as  heaven        " 


'  O  nu-rry,  aye  morry.  n.Jit  merry  Ml  he 
io  live  and  to  love    ncath  the 
Nor  the  ram,  nor  the  sleet 
Nor  tlie  col(J,  nor  the  he.Lt' 
Ml  nun,'..  ,1  ,ny  hue  u,ll  come  thither  to  me 


merry  green  tree. 


sani 


„  ,r   ^"^',''  ''.■"I^'''"-   "^   ^^il^i   ^^owers  a-dance  in  his  rew- 

^^i:ifTr%''''''T  ^"^.'-^^-bow  upon  iu;n.^i::i 

_nonldei  an  i,  >trapj)ed  to  Ins  wide  back,  a  misshaoed 
and  wh  ^h^^'^'  "^'f ''--•y -th  every  sw„.,i„g  ;!"!;:; 
fhen-     /         ^'^\^'f^;-/l^^'  r^^^^'C-d  roKues  about  hirn  ceascxi 

m     .         ■  -'"f  '"'^'^^''>'  '."  ^'''''^'''  '"  ^^'li^'^t.  and  when  he 
pased.    cned    out    amani    for    more.     Whereupon    Giles 
^iothin-  loth,  brake  forth  afresh ;  ^  ' 

"  O  when  is  the  time  a  maid  to  kiss, 
I  ell  me  this,  ah,  tell  me  this  '■> 
'I  IS  when  tliL'  d.iy  js  new  bef;un 
lis  to  the  .settin-;  -'  the  sun.     ' 
IS  tune  fcr  kis.sinf.      .er  done  ? 
1  ell  me  this,  now,  cell  me  tlus  !  " 

anJ^HnJo'orlT  ''"'^  '"'"'  !^''  '''''^'''  ^^^''''  ^hc  tramp 
and  jingle  ol  tjic  many  pack-horses,  until    bem-  come  to 

the  top  o   a  hill,  he  stood  aside  to  let  the  ra,"    1 '^des    win" 
by  and  stayed  to  look  back  at  (iarthlaxton  Keep  " 

-V.w   as   he   stood    thus,    beholding   that   mi-htv   tlame 
VValkyn  and  Roger  paused  beside  him.  and  s'ood  "^o  scowi 
upon  the  fire  uith  r.n,,o^  ^  „...^^  i.-x.   •    ,   .,      '"■^^'^  ^o  scowi 

How  now,      cried  Giles,   -'art  in  the  doleful  dumps 
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forsooth  on  so  blitho  a  morn,  with  two-score  pack-horses 

heavy  witli  booty-  -and  darthlaxton  atlaiiu-  yuiuler  ?     Aha, 

ti.i  a  rare  blaze  yon.  a  lire  shall  warm  the  heart  of  many 

a  sorry  wretch,  nuthink^ 


Triilv."  nodded  KijLrer,    '  I  have  ^een  von  tlamii 


I 


ceep 

Iiiini;  roaiul  witli  hanged  men  ere  now — and  in  the  dungeon 
beneath — I  have  seen — God  forgive  me  what  I  have  seen  ! 
Ha  I  Burn,  accursed  walls,  burn  !  I-uU  many  shall  rejoice 
i:i  thy  ruin,  as  I  do— lorn  wonuMi  aiid  Litherie^s  children — 
lair  wouien  ra\i>h^'d  ol  lite  and  honour! 

"  A\  e,'  ■  (  ried  Giles,  "  and  lo\'ely  ladies  brought  to  shame  ! 
So,  darllilaxton — smoke  !  " 

'■  And,"  tiuoih  frowning  Walkyn.  "  I  would  that  I'erto- 
le;/e's  rank  carcase  smoked  with  thee  !  " 

"  (ontent  you,  my  gentle  Walkyn,"  nodded  the  archer. 
"  hell-lire  shall  have  him  yet,  and  growulli  ever  hotter 
against  the  day — content  >'ou.  So  away  with  melancliulv. 
be  blitlie  and  merry  as  I  am  and  the  sweet-voiced  tlu"ostles 
yonder — -the  wanton  rogues!  Ha!  by  Saint  Giles!  See 
where  our  ycKithtul,  god-like  brother  rideth,  his  brow  as 
gloomy  as  his  hair  is  bright." 

''  Ah,"  muttered  R(jger,  "  he  grieveth  yet  for  Heda  the 
Jr<t<.r — and  he  but  a  i-ool  !  " 

'Yet  a  man-like  fool,  methinks  !  "  quoth  the  archer. 
"  But  tor  our  tall  brother  now,  he  is  changed  these  latter 
days — he  gruweth  harsh,  methinks,  and  something  ungentle 
at  times."  And  Giles  thoughtfully  touched  his  arm  with 
tentative  hngers. 

"  Why,  the  torment  is  apt  to  change  a  man,"  said  Walkyn, 
grim-smihng.      "  I  hav^e  tried  it  and  I  know." 

Now  hereupon  Giles  fell  to  whistling,  Walkyn  to  silence 
and  Roger  to  scowling,  oft  looking  back,  jealous-eyed, 
to  where  Beltane  rode  a  black  war-horse,  his  mail-coif 
t!'n)wn  back,  his  chin  upon  his  breasi,  his  eyes  gloomy  and 
\\:~t.;ul;  and  as  often  as  he  looked,  Roger  sighed  amain. 
W  hercat  at  last  the  archer  cried  : 

■'Good  la.  k,  Roger,  and  wherefore  puff  ye  so?  Why 
glower  ye,   man,  and  snort  ?  " 

>... -^ Zj--" 

"  Nay,  I  had  rather  talk." 
"  I  had  rather  be  silent." 
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^uiig  with  a  lilt 


r.^;/ja^  :      h.  b.rcis  .,„,,  I  talk,  and  (..rthlaxton  burn'    ■ 
_^  would    tlK.u    d.dst     burn    with    it.'   ^nmlcd    Kok.t 

•'  ViTily    ^^jod   Ko^'.T,   f,.r  hvvc  and  now  will  I   make   i 
MMiK  on't  for  souls  unborn  to   >w^~a  eood 
to  trip  It  h^'htlv  on  the  toiiKiu',  as  thus: 

••How  lidum-  bunu.l  Carlhl.ixton  low 
\^ith  lusty  (ales,  uhose  ^,«kI  y^w  t.^w 
^ix<l   many  a  caitiff  rogue,   1   Uow 

J'tKl-    '  •• 

■'H'>w!-    exclaimed   K><,.,  r,     'here  be  two  whole  lines 
to  thy  knavish  s.^lf  and  but  one  to  our  master  i  " 

Aye,     grumbled  Walkyn.  '•  and  what  of  Kof/er  "^    whu 
oi  me  ^    we  were  there  also,  methinks  I  "  ^      '  ^ 

.n\i^^iexftnj]S:^^^^ 

"  Th.Te  KoRrr  fuuKht.  ami  Walkyn  tcK> 
And  <.,ks  that  t)arc  the  l«w  „f  yew  • 
inu  sf.r.;^  his  arro%v-i  tie'w      ' 

How  think  ye  of  that,  now  '  " 

;;  1  think,  here  is  too  much  dies,"  ^lid  Korer 
forsooth,   and    say  yc  so   indeed  ?      Let    us    then 
aftother  verse:  ^  " 


to 


••  )J'-''kyn  a  mighty  axe  did  sway 
H  ack  Hofjer's  sword  .s„me  few  d'ld  slay 
>tt  Gilos  .slew  many  more  than  thcv 
I'ntt  !  ■'' 

Here  now,  we  have  each  one  his  line  apiece  which  \- i.\ 

and  the  lines  trip  It  conunendingly.  ho[vU.?nky"'j'  '^'^^ 
1  think  It  a  he  !       growled  f^oger  ' 

■"  Aye  me  !  "   sighed  th.  archer,  -  thouVt  fasting   Rorcr 
kin,   and  an   empty  belb-  ever  .riv.^fK    .i  ?'  ^^^^^^ 

Ypt  {,.r  fj„.  K  k     /         -^  ^'i^eth   thee  an  1 1  tontrue 

V  ct  for  thy  behoof  my  song  shall  be  ended,  thus  : 

'•  They  gave  C.arthlaxton  to  the  flame 
1^0  Liorv   tr>  T^v.U-r   fi^ii  -  _ 

And  unto  lusty  Giles  the  sarne  ""'' 
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n  I)et\"  he  brnkc  ott,  "  liere  is  a  ri^'Iit  j^mxxI  sou;;  for 
itii"*',  t'^dlli'd  forth  u|>on  this  l)ahny-l)rt;atliirif;  morn 
>\vcct  a>  any  mfrU-  -a  sohl;  for  thee  and  rm;  to  sinf^  to 
our  (  hilchcn  one  (hiv,  ina\'hap— so  conif.  rt'joicr,  mv  riirful 
Kof^crkin-— sniilf,  for  to-day  I  sinj;  and  dartlilaxton  is 
ablaze. " 

"  And  my  master  f,'rie\'eth  for  a  I'ool  !  "  giO',  K'd  sulky 
Ro.2;er,  "  and  twonty  and  two  f^'ood  men  >lain." 

W  hv,  >er  you,  l\of,'er,  here  is  ^,'oo(l  cause  for  rejoicing 
al.^o,  for,  our  youthful  Ajax  grievinj;  for  a  dead  Fool,  it 
standetli  to  reason  h(-  shall  better  love  a  li\"e  one  — and 
thou  wert  e\er  a  fool,  Roger — so  born  and  so  bred.  As  for 
our  comrades  slain,  take  ye  comfort  in  tliis,  we  shall  divide 
their  share  oi  plunder,  and  in  this  thought  is  a  world  of 
holace.  Remembering  the  wlinh,  I  gathered  unt(j  mvself 
divers  pretty  toys— you  shall  hear  them  sweetly  a-jingle 
in  my  fardel  here.  As,  item  :  a  sih'er  crucihx,  very 
artituially  wrought  and  set  with  divers  gems — a  pretty 
piece  I  Item  :  a  golden  girdle  from  the  east — very  sweet 
and  rare.  Item:  four  silver  candlesticks — heavy,  Roger! 
Item:    a  gold-hilted  dagger — a  notable  trinket.  Item " 

.\  sudden  shout  from  the  vanward,  a  cra-hing  in  the 
undoibrusn  oeside  the  way,  a  slndl  cry,  and  three  or  four 
of  F>ic's  ragged  rogues  appeared  dragging  a  woman  betwi.'ct 
th"m  at  sight  of  whom  the  air  wa>  Idled  with  tierce  shouts 
and  cries. 

"  riie  witch  !  Ha  !  Tis  the  witch  of  Ilangstone  Waste  ! 
To  the  water  with  the  liag  !    Nay,  burn  her  !    Hurn  her  !  " 

"  Aj-e,"  cried  Roger,  pushing  forward,  "  there's  nought 
like  the  fire  for  your  dt^vils  or  demons  I 

Ouoth  the  archer  : 
In  nomen  Duminum — h(jly  Saint  fiiles.   'tis  a  comely 
maitl  ! 

I'oul  daughter  of  an  accursed  dam  I  "  quoth  Roger, 
spitting  and  drawing  a  cross  in  the  du^t  with  his  bow- 
sta\e. 

With  the  eyes  of  an  angel ;  said  Giles,  pushing  nearer 
where  stood  a  maid,  young  and  shapely,  trembling  in  the 

use  gl  asp  Oi  OliC  vjUilIi,   a  lag^eu,   icQ-iiair-  G  pjiant,    vVTiOse 

glowi..g  eyes  stared  upon  her  ripe,  young  beauty. 

"  'lis  Mellent !  "    cried  the  fellow,    "  'tis  the   witch's 
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daiii^'htcr  that    hath   escaped  mc   tJirice  by   deviltry   and 
witchcraft." 

"  Nay-nay,"  panted  the  maid  'twixt  pallid  Hps  "  non.cl't 
am  1  but  a  poor  maid  feathering  herbs  and  simples  for  my 
mdther.     Ah,  show  pity." 

■^  \\itch  !  "    roared  a  score  of  voices,  "  witch  !  " 
''Not  so,  in  sooth- in  very  sooth,"' she  (gasped  'tv.ixt 
sobs  of  terror,  "  nout^ht  but  a  poor  maid  am  I— and  the 
man  thrice  sought  me  out  and  would  have  shamed  me  but 
that  I  escaped,  for  that  1  am  very  swift  of  foot." 

"  She  lured  me  into  the  bog  with  devil-hres  !  "  cried  Gurth 
"And  would  thou    hadst  rotted    there!"    quoth    (iiles 
C  the  ]-!ow,  edging  nearer.     Now  hereujx.n  the  maid  turned 
and  ]of)ked  at  Giles  through  the  silken  curtain  of  her  black 
and  .i^lossy  hair,  and  beholding  the  entxaty  of  that  lock 
the  virgmal  purity  of  those  wide  blue  eyes,  the  archer  ^tood 
awed  and  ^-lent,  his  comely  face  grew  red,  crew  pah-— then 
out  flashed  his  dagger  and  he  crouched  to  spring  on  Gurth  ' 
but   of  a  sudden,  P>eltane  rode  in  betwe.  n,  at  whose  coiMing 
a  shout  went   up  and  thereafter  a  silence   fell.     I:!ut  no^T 
at  sight  of  Beltane,  the  witch-maid  uttered  a  stran-e  cry 
and  shrinking  beneath  his  look,  crouched  upon  her^knees 
.ind  spake  m  strange,  hushed  accents  : 

"  Messire."  she  whispered,  "  mine  eves  do  tell  me  thou 
art  the  Lord  Beltane!  " 
"  Aye,  'tis  so." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  erica,  "  now  glory  be  and  thanks  to  God 
that  I  do  see  thee  hale  and  well  !  "  So  saving,  she  shivered 
and  covered   her  face.      Now  while  Beltane  yet   stared 
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amazed  by  her  saying,   the  bushes  parted  near  by  and 
hooded  ligure  stepped  forth  silent  and  soft  of  foot    at  ^i", 
of  whom  all  men  gave  back  a  pace,  and  Roger,  trembling 
drew  a  second  cross  in  the  dust  with  his  bow-stave   what 
time  a  shout  went  up  : 

"  ";\'„  the  wjtch-'tis  the  witch  of  Hangstone  Waste 
herself  ! 

Verv  still  .^he  stood,  looking  round  upon  them  all  with 
eyes  that  glittered  'ncath  me  shadow  of  her  hood  ■  and 
when  at  last  she  spah.e,  her  voice  was  rich  and  sweet  to 
hear. 

■  i-iar  !  "■    siie  said,  and  pointed  at  Gurth  a  long,  white 
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fnirrr,  "  unhand  her,  liar,  lot  thou  wither,  flesh  and  bone, 
b  <iiv  and  soul!  "  Now  iiero,  once  a.^ain,  men  gave  ba'^k 
cowerini;  'neath  her  glance,  while  Roger  crossed  hinisell 
devoutly. 

'The  evil  eye!  "  he  nuittered  'twi.xt  chattering  teetli, 
"cross  thy  hngt.TS,  (iiles,  lest  siie  blast  thee!  "  But  (rurt!) 
shook  his  head  and  laughed  aloud  : 

"  Fools  !  "  he  cried,  '"  do  ye  i  irget  '  no  witch  hat!i 
[)  )V.er  i'  the  sup  !  She  can  work  no  evil  i'  tlie  sun.■^hine. 
Seize  her  !  'tis  an  accursed  hag — seize  her  !  i-5ring  her  to 
tiie  water  and  sec  an  she  can  swim  with  a  stone  at  her  hag's 
neck.  All  witches  are  powerless  by  day.  See,  thus  I  spit 
upon  and  defy  her  ! 

Now  hereupon  a  roar  of  anger  went  up  and,  for  that  they 
h,id  feared  her  before,  so  now  grew  they  more  fierce  ;  a 
s(X)re  of  eager  hands  dragged  at  her,  hands  that  rent  her 
cloak,  that  grasped  with  cruel  lingers  at  her  long  grey  hair, 
b.p.dmg  her  this  way  and  that  ;  but  she  uttered  no  .u;roan 
n  >r  complaint,  only  the  maid  cried  aloud  most  ])ititul  to 
iu'  ir,  whereat  (riles,  dagger  in  hand,  pushed  and  strove  to 
come  at  (jurth.  Then  Beltane  lighted  from  his  horse  and 
jtarting  the  throng  with  mailed  hands,  stood  within  the  ( :rcle 
and  hjoking  round  upon  them  laughed,  and  his  laugfi  was 
liarsh  and  bitter : 

"  h'orsooth,  and  must  ye  war  with  helpless  women,  O 
m<n  of  Pentavalon  ?  "  quoth  he,  and  laughed  again  right 
SCO!  iiLullv  ;  whereat  those  that  held  the  witch  relaxed 
tiu'ir  liold  and  fain  would  justify  themselves. 

"  ^he  is  a  witch — a  cursed  witch  !  "    they  cried. 

"  She  is  a  woman,"  says  Beltane. 

"  Aye— a  devil- woman — a  notable  witch — we  know  her 
of  old!  " 

"  verily,  "  cried  one,  "  'tis  but  a  sennight  since  she 
pli^ued  me  ^dth  aching  teeth." 

"  And  m.  with  an  ague!    '    cried  ai.v.'ther. 

"  She  bewitched  my  shafts  that  they  all  ilew  wide  o'  the 
mark  !  "    cried  a  third. 

"  >he  cast  on  me  a  spell  whereby  I  nigh  did  perish  i"  the 
fen." 


!..-.'.-         J.-.-.-.-.-.r-.      T-\A      ".  r.  .1       r-K- 


they  shouted  amain.     "  Ha  ! — witch  ! — witch  1  " 
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by  d^la'^o  rnT^^r^r  ''  '''■"  ^'^  "*»     "  ™ 
•Aye,  lord."  <|uoth  RoKor.  "  but  l,ow  by  nicht  ■-     .is  hv 

or_l,a^n,  them  w,th  goblins  da.nncd  that  they  do  run  nl"; 

wee.  JE^a  d^a„';^:H■^.•L^^h:t^;;,lr'the;'■r;';:■:,: 

an  ™d-free  these  women,  iet  you.  ranksro^d'cS,",.,^ 
•■Comrades    all  •  ■■     cried    red-haired    Gnrtli     ■■  „ill    ,o 

arn;!^:a:Mj^;^^'^-tS.y'r'-^'-: 

wood,  where  all  men  are  eoin       •  to  the  merry  ^rern- 

take  these  w^tche'^itl^usro^^r  :p:;t^':^  ^^  ""'  ^^"^''  ^"^ 
i;^utm  tins  moment  Beltane  turned  ' 

look    Gur^T^^^^  ^'"^  ^■'"'^^'     '-^"d   beholding   his 

and  h,s  sours  m^    ,  ed^-tl  l^'l,',^'^  To  "^  •™'!  ^f  ?"'• 

n.y  «n;'ades."No;'th,r;orr'd;>'T'  '".-^r" """  "'^- 

-- .-,  ,-^ni".te^;^;y'lharf  r.=  ^LlTfo 

sUnvly  e|,.„.:hed  themseK.;:  .'mo  a;^ttr:^;;S«'rtt'  td' 
ever  as  Beltane  sDakp   thoi.w^i,   * ;_    ,      ,   ,t''?'^^-    -^"ti 

ha.r,  looked  and  looked  on  'hun^^^^X^T^:^!:::!^^^. 


him  with  bright  and  eager 
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a  wondering  look,  quick  to  note  his  shape  and  goodly  sixc, 
his  wide  blue  eyes,  his  long  and  golden  hair  and  the  proud, 
high  carriage  of  his  head  :  and  slowly,  to  her  wonderment 
came  awe  and  growing  joy.  But  Beltane  spake  on  un- 
heeding : 

"  Thou  dost  know  me  fur  a  hunted  man  with  a  price  upon 
my  head,  but  thou  art  thing  so  poor  thy  death  can  pleasure 
no  man.  So  take  thy  life  and  get  thee  hence,  but  come 
not  again,  for  in  that  same  hour  will  1  hang  thee  in  a  halter 
-  go  !  "  So,  with  drooping  head,  Gurth  of  the  red  hair 
turned  him  about,  and  plunging  into  the  green,  was  gone  ; 
then  Beltane  looked  a  wliile  upon  the  others  that  stood 
-hilling  on  tlieir  feet,  and  with  never  a  word  betwixt  them. 

"  ("omrades,"  quoth  he,  "  mighty  deeds  do  Ue  before  us — 
-iich  works  as  only  true  men  may  achieve.  And  what  is  a 
man  ?  A  man,  methinks,  is  he,  that,  when  he  speaketh, 
'peaketh  ever  from  his  heart  ;  that,  being  quick  to  hate  all 
evil  actions,  is  quicker  to  forgive,  and  who,  fearing  neither 
glio^^t  nor  devil,  spells  nor  witchcraft,  dreadeth  only  dis- 
honour, and  thus,  living  without  fear,  he  without  fear  may 
die.  SonowGodsend  weallbemen,  my  broti  rs.  To  your 
tih  s  there — pikes  to  the  front  and  rear,  bows  to  the  Hanks — 
forward  ! 

But  now,  as  with  a  ring  and  clash  and  tramp  of  feet  the 
ragged  company  fell  into  rank  and  order,  the  witch-woman 
came  swiftly  beside  Beltane,  and,  touching  him  not,  .spake 
sdltly  in  his  ear : 

"  Beltane — Beltane,  lord  Duke  of  Pentavalon  !  " 

Now,  hereupon.  Beltane  started,  and  turning,  looked 
upon  her  grave-eyed. 

"  What  would  ye,  woman?  "    he  questioned, 

"  Born  wert  thou  of  a  mother  chaste  as  fair,  true  wife 
unto  the  Duke  thy  father — a  woman  sweet  and  holy  who 
liveth  but  to  the  good  of  others  :  yet  was  brother  slain  by 
brother,  and  thou  baptized  in  blood  ere  now  !  " 

"  Woman,"  quoth  he,  his  strong  hands  a- tremble,  "  who 
art  thou — what  knowest  thou  of  my — mother  ?     Speak  !  " 

"Not  here,  my  lord — but,  an  thou  would' st  learn  more, 
come  unto  Hangstone  Waste  at  the  full  o'  the  moon,  stand 
you  whtic  the  ucalh-^ione  viiiiidb.  tiial  bOiiic  do  caii  the 
White  Morte-stonc.     There  shalt  thou  learn  many  things, 
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pcrchanco.  Thou  .  this  day  saved  a  wi^ch  from  cruol 
|icath  and  a  Jowly  beggar- maid  from  shame  A  wUch  -  v 
be,gar-ma,d!    The  tim..  be  out  o"  joint,  n'letLk        Ye"' 

Now  wlnJe  Behane  stood  vet  pondering  her  w(,rds   came 

W'o  ;;  '"  '"t;-  '°  .^r^''  ^""^  ''"-^'V-  ..n  the  arin    '  " 

i^ord,     said  he,      be  not   brguiledby  yon  foul  witche  ' 

arts     gonottollangstone    Waste   lest^  ^e   b^devU  Y^  . 

"  At  the  full  o'  tlie  moon    Ko^er  '  " 

f.^ T,  "^  r       /     •   '"'     '"''-^    "ceds    be    plague-sniittrn 
In  ..ted  and  everlastingly  damned,  h.-  needs  m.M  1  go  wkh 

Very  soon  pik.-  and  bow  and  gi.arm  fell  into  arrav  ■  tlie 

Now  as  they  strcHh)  along  with  ring  and  clash  and  tiiP 
sound  of  voice  and  laughter,  cam.  (hle^to  ^Jk^tl^^^^ne" 
stun,.  ;   and  oft  he  glanced  back  along  the  way  u.d  o  "l: 

d;ie;:^i;:  ''^"'  ""^^  ^""  "^  '^'"^  '    ^^^  ^-^  '-^P-l^e,  and 
;;  Witchcraft  is  forsooth  a  deadly  sin,  tall  brother  ?  " 
^^  \^'nly    (..les,  yet  there  be  worse,  methinks." 
arc!>er°'-'  And^'i  '^^^^''^^^^ /'^ very  true!"    nodded  the 
nV    ..      ,     ^  ^'''"^  ^"^•^'•"th,  shall  the  mother's  sin  cleave 
:n  <>  the  ckuighter-and  she  so  wondrous  fair  >    Tie  s  ii  its 
>tbid.       ^ow  hereupon  the  archer's  gloom  was  lifted    nd 
H;  strode  along  singing  softly   neatli  las  brea  h      v 't   m  a 

J^  V^:Z  lumdH^r^en"^  ^^^^^-^  ^'^^  -- 
(  H,;l"-!:V;,!;:';  fl^l.^^^'^tane,  slow  and  thoughtful.  "  so  do 

".", Inci-    ii;i     iiii;,    ;    .-,j>cli  cd    ills   hie.' 

^ow   here   (iiles   the   Archer   turned   and    .tared   upon 
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R(]tanc  with  jaws  ngapc,  and  fain  lie  would  have  cjucstioned 
furtlitr,  but  Beltane's  gloomy  brow  forbade  ;  vet  oft  he 
looked  askance  at  that  golden  head,  and  oft  he  sighed  and 
shook  his  own,  what  time  they  marched  out  of  the  golden 
glare  of  morning  into  the  dense  green  depths  of  the  fore^t. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 

HOW    HFLTAN-F,    MFT    VVTIH    A    \nVTUrVL    KSU.UT 

Now  at  this  time  the  fame  of  Heltane'.-,  doin^^  went  throuo,,- 

out  the  duchy,  .nsornuch  that  dners  and  ri.anv  were    h ';. 

hat   so^ig!^   h„n  out  w.th.n   the  ,reen  ;     masterless  men 

he^lavr.r      '  ^'""i  '*"''^'^"^'   ^^-^^'^''-^^^^^  ^^''i<^^v-  beyond 
he  lau     thieves    and   ro.i^ues  .n   d.re  jeopardy   of  lite   or 

.mb  :    o1,-scounn,^s.  these,  of  ramp  and  town  and  v  ia-.^ 

h.ither  come  seekmg  shelter  with  Beltane  m  the  wil.l-wood' 

and  ea.t^er  for  his  ser\-ice.  ' 

In  very  truth,  a  turbulent  company  this,  prone  to  swift 

quarrel  and  deadly  brawl  ;  but,  at  these  tm  es,  tierce    trn 

the  HIa,  k,  wher.'as  Gdes  was  quick  as  his  UmLc  and  I-  ric 
calm  and  resolute  :  four  mighty  men  were  these.t   t  m^ ht    p 
nan  .dl  was  i^elta.e.     Wherefore  at  this  tin.^  HeSe    e' 
h.m.e     to  brmg  order  from  chaos  and  to  teach  these  wdc 
men   the   virtiies  of  obedience:     but   here,   indeed  ^was 
hard  matter,   for  these  were  lawle...  men  and  ^xry    i'rcc 
Mthal.     But  upon  a  mormng.  e;e  the  sun  had  chaLd  the 
rosy  m.sts  mto  marsh  and  fen,  P.eltane  strode  forth  from    1  e 
c.ive  w^ierein  he  slept,  and  lifting  the  hunting-horn  he  bire 
abou    his  neck,  sounded  it  fierce  and  shnll.   %Vhereon  n   e 
a  sudden  uproar,  and  out  from  their  caves,  from  sleep    f 
places   hollowed    within   the   rocks,    stumbled    h.s  3g5 
ollowmg-an  unordered  rabblement,  half-naked   unarmed 
aat  ran  hither  and  tli.ther.   shouting  and  rubCg  ^1  eu 
rom  their  eyes    or  stared  fearfully  upon  the  dawn^  Anon 
Beltane  sounded  again,  whereat  they,  beholding  lum   came 

''^  Master,  are  we  attacked,  forsooth  ^  " 
"  Is  the  Red  Pcrtolepe  upon  us  ?  " 
"  Lord,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
"  Lead  us.  master— lead  us'  " 

for'scorn -'"'"^  ''^""  '^'^'  ""'^^  '^''''''^'''  ^'^'"^^^  ^^^S^^d 
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"  Rats!  "  quoth  he,  "  C)  rats— is  it  thus  yc  thron;^'  to 
the  slauf^htcr,  then  ?  Were  I  in  scjoth  Red  Pertolepe  with 
but  a  sr'>re  at  my  back  1  had  slain  yc  all  ere  sun-up  !  Where 
be  y(<ur  outposts — where  be  your  sentinels  ?  Are  ye  so 
eager  to  kick  within  a  hangman's  noose  ?  " 

Now,  hereupon,  divers  gi'.nvled  or  muttered  threateningly, 
while  others,  yawning,  would  have  turned  them  back  to 
sleep  ;  but  striding  among  them,  Beltane  stayed  them  with 
v(  >i(  e  and  hand,  and  voice  was  scornful  and  hand  was  heav]^  • 
ninreover,  beside  him  stood  Roger  and  Giles,  with  Walky 
and  luic  of  the  wry  neck. 

"Fools!  "  he  ciied,  "for  that  Fentavalon  doth  need 
men  so  now  must  1  teach  ye  other  ways.  I-'all  to  your 
ranks  there — ha  !  scowl  an  ye  will  but  use  well  your  ears — 
ni.irk  me,  now.  But  two  nights  ago  we  burned  down  my 
lord  Duke's  great  castle  of  Ciarthlaxton,  think  you  my 
lord  Duke  will  not  seek  vengeance  dire  upon  these  our 
bodies  therefore  ?  Think  ye  the  Red  Pertolepe  will  not 
be  eager  for  our  blood  ?  But  yest're'en,  when  I  might  have 
ilain  yon  knavish  Ciurth,  I  suttered  him  to  go — and  where- 
fore ?  l-"or  that  (iurth,  being  at  heart  a  traitor  and  rogue 
ingrain,  might  straightway  hie  him  to  the  Duke  at  Barham 
Broom  with  offers  to  guide  his  powers  hither.  But  when 
they  be  come,  his  chivalry  and  heavy-armed  foot  here  within 
the  green,  then  will  we  hre  the  woods  about  them  and  from 
every  poi'-. i    (f  vantage  beset  them  with  our  arrows." 

"  Ha  !  Bows  !  bows  !  "  cried  Giles  tossing  up  his  bow- 
stave  and  catching  it  featly — "  Oho  !  tall  brother— fair 
Icrd  Duke,  here  is  a  sweet  and  notable  council.  Ha,  bows  ! 
J  ley  for  bows  and  bills  i'  the  merry  greenwood  !  " 

"  So,  perceive  me,"  quoth  Beltane,  "  thus  shall  the  hunters 
pcradventurc  become  the  hunted,  for,  an  Duke  Ivo  come, 
'tis  like  enough  he  ne'er  shall  win  free  of  our  ring  of  lire." 
Nfiw  from  these  long  and  ragged  ranks  a  buzz  arose  that 
swelled  and  swelled  to  a  herce  shout. 

"The  tire!"  they  cried,  "ha,  to  burn  them  i'  the 
lire  !  " 

"  But  so  to  do,"  quoth  Beltane,  "  rats  must  become 
woivts.  V  ctiiaiil  jiieii  yc  ctiC  i  Kiluw,  yel  aie  ye  but  a  poor 
unordered  rabblement,  meet  for  slaughter.  So  now  will 
I  teach  ye,  how  here  within  the  wild-wood  we  may  withstand 
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^dii    K,  ^         }T  ^T-'-     '■'^''^'  '^''"^  "--  the  book 
of  clean  paiclnncnt  I  t..ok  honi  (iarthlaxton,  to-.ther  with 
pens  and  .nk-horn.  and  it  shall  b,    h.-P.eforth  a  rcrord  o 
us  ev.Tv  on..    ..Mil-  names    our  nunif)c.r.  and  the  good  or  iU 
\\r.  (vuii  oiu;  do  achieve  &  i  iii 

and  the  n ii.t.of  d.avn  thinn.xi  and  vanished,  phantom-hke 
tac  record  was  be.un      Two  hundred  and  twenty  anTi    n  ; 
ev    ua..tc.red,  and  the  name  of  each  and  evorv  r.iles  duly 

Th.'  .1;'m-"  p'  ""  ''"'  ^^r^'  '7  ^'"^^*  ^^^'^  ^^"''  •■!^''-'<'v  iiand 
mr  t  .'ir  ;  '"'  "'"'^^^•^■^•J  them  into  four  companies  ; 
HI  tlie  nrst  company  he  set  Walkvn.  over  the  second 
^de.,  over  the  third  Roger,  and  over  the  fourtl^  E  .^  ^ 
the  wry  neck.  Moreover  he  caused  to  be  brought  ,  'the 
armour  they  had  won.  and  ordered  that'  aUn^  ,^ 
henceforth  go  armed  from  head  to  f,u.t,  vet  many  e  e 
were  that  needs  must  go  short  awhile  "  ^ 

Now  he  oixhiined  these  four  companies  sliould  keen 
watch  and  watch  day  and  night  with  sentinels  and  ouT 
po.ts  in  the  ^Teen  ;  and  when  they  murmured  at  this  he 
stared  them  into  silence. 

''  hools  !  "  said  lie.  "  an  ye  would  lie  secure  so  must  ve 
watcli  constaat^Iv  against  surprise.  And  furthenn.rt^  ah 
>c  e.xercise  daily  how,  at  the  spoke  command,  to'addres. 
>our  pikes  'gainst  charge  of  horse  or  foot,  and  to  • 
company  adjudged  the  best  and  stoutest  will  I  each  week' 
give  store  of  money  from  my  share  of  boot^;.  So  now' 
\UIkyn,    summon   ^-c   your    company    and  get    to    your 

Thus  it  was  that  sIoxNly  out  of  chaos  came  order   yet  it 

^Z^\"S?FT^'  ^'"'  "'"^  ""^  ^""^'"^  ^^--^  t'^^v  tha 
h      i  w.    -'     f.       f,  ""'"  '''''''  ""^  ^^""-^  '•    but  iieltane's 
h^u.d  ^^a.  swift  and  heavy,  moreover,  remembering  how  he 
had  .leak  with  To.stig,  tliey  growled  amain  but  Im    ed  to 

q.uirel  and  not  was  p.  ace  am-mg  tlie  wild  men  and  :>  -row- 
ngcont..u.     In..miuca    that  upon   a   certain   balmy  el e 
nle.s  tlie  Archer  l.,llmg  be.ide  the  fire,  looking  upon  Dlr^k 

his  "mind  "on  this' wise  r^^^^  — ---,  ni.  maii-sairt,  spake 
"  Mark  ye  these  lamb-hke  wolves  of  ours,  sweet  Roger  ? 
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Tlitrc  li;ith  been  no  blood- U'tlinj,'  betwixt  thoin  lhc>c  lour 
d,!V-,   and  scarce  a  quarrel.  " 

iviK.HR  :  "  Aye,  this  comes  ot  my  lord.  .My  n^..,-lrr 
hath  a  wontlfdus  toneue,  (iiles." 

(iiLKS  :  "  My  brother-in-arms  liath  a  wondrous  stron;; 
[\>i,  Ko,L;erkin." 

Koc.KK  :  "  Thy  ])rother-in-arms,  arclier  ?  Thine,  for- 
sootli  !    ha  -^ 

(iii.KS  :  "  Snort  not,  mv  gentle  Roj^mt,  for  I  fell  in  een- 
pany  with  him  ere  he  knew  aught  of  thee — so  thy  -n'lt 
availeth  nothin,^,  my  Ro^erkin.  llowheit,  our  sn.'ili'M^ 
w'llvfs  do  live  like  tender  lambs  these  days,  the  which  d(jth 
but  :^o  to  prove  how  blessed  a  thin.q  is  a  list — a  list,  mark 
y(ju,  stront;  to  strike,  big  to  buftet,  and  swift  to  smite — a 
capable  list,  Ko.^er,  to  strike,  bullet  and  smite  a  man  to 
the  good  of  his  soul." 

Roger:  "  In  sooth  my  master  is  a  noblt^  knii^dit,  ne'er 
iihall  we  see  his  equal.  And  vet,  diles.  methinks  he  d.  ;h 
mope  and  grieve  tliese  days.  He  groweth  pale-cheeked  and 
can  worn,  harsh  of  speech  and  swift  to  anger.  Behold  him 
now  !  "  and  Roger  pointed  to  where  iSeliane  sat  apart  (as 
was  become  his  wont  of  late)  his  axe  betwixt  his  kn(;es, 
>^(jnare  chin  propped  upon  clenched  list,  scowling  into  the 
!')re  that  burned  before  his  sleeping-cave. 

"  Whence  cometh  tlie  so  great  change  in  him,  think  you, 
(iiles  ?  " 

"  lMir  that,  while  I  am  1  and  he  is  himself,  thou  art  but 
what  thou  art,  my  Rogerkin — well  enough  after  thy  fashion, 
mayhap,  but  atter  all.  thou  art  only  thyself." 

"  Ha  !  "  growled  Roger,  "  and  what  of  thee,  archer  •>  " 
I  am  his  brother-in-arms,  Rogerkin,  and  so  know  l^im, 
therefore  as  a  wondrous  lord,  a  noble  knight,  a  gotidly 
youth  and  a  sweet  lad.  Some  day,  when  I  grow  too  old 
to  bear  arms.  I  will  to  pen  and  ink-horn  and  will  make  of 
him  a  ballade  that  shall,  mayhap,  outlive  our  time.  A 
notable  ballade,  something  on  this  wise  : 

"  Of  gentle  Beltane  I  will  tell, 
.\  knight  who  did  all  knights  excel. 

His  faithful  (iilcs  that  bare  the  bow  ; 

For  (iiles  full  .strong  and  straight  could  shoot, 

A  goo<lly  man  was  C.iles  to  boot. 
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A  lusty  fifjhter  sure  was  Ciiles 

In  counsel  s;igp  and  full  of  wil^-s. 

And  (,ilus  W.I.S  h.indsoim-,  (mIc,  wxs  younff 

And  (;ik"s  he  had  a  merry  ... 

''PTow  now,  RogiT,  man— wherefore  interrupt  me  '>  " 
"hov  that  there  be  to.,  many  of  (iiles  hereabouts    an.l 
one  (,iles  talketh  enou^'ii  for  twrnty.     So  will  1  t(,  Walkvu 
tiKit  seldom  talketli  enouf;h  for  one." 

So  sayinf,'   Ro-cr  arose,   donned   his   shirt   of   mail  an<l 
burklin-  his  sword  about  him.  .strode  incontinent  away 

And  in  a  wlule  Beltane  arose  also,  and  elimbint,'  one  of  th.- 
many  preripitous  paths,  answered  the  challenge  of  sentinel 
and    (jutpost    and   went    on    slow-footer'    ^s   one   heavy   in 
thought,  yet  with  eyes  quiek  to  heed  iiow  thick  was  the 
underbrush  hereabouts  with   dead  wood   and  bracken  apt 
t  .  Iiring.      P.ef.^re  him  rose  an  upland  crowned  by  a  belt  of 
mighty  forest  trees  and  beyond,  a  road,  or  rather  track   tint 
dipped  and  wound  away  into  the  haze  of  evening     Presently 
a.    he  walked   beneath    this  leafy   twilight,    he   heard    the 
I'M  ing  sound  .,f  running  water,  and  turning  thither,  laid  him 
d  .wn  wher(,-  was  a  small  and  placid  pool,  for  he  was  athir.t 
l.ut  as  he  stooped  to  drink,  he  started,  and  thereafter  hung 
above  this  pellucid  mirror  staring  down   at   the   face  tiiat 
.t^ared  up  at  him  with  eyes  agleam  'neath  lowering  brows 
iboye  whose  close-knit  gloom  a  lock  of  hair  gleamed  snow- 
fv-hite  amid  the  yellow.     Long  .tayed  he  thus,  to  mark  the 
tierce  curve  of  nostril,  the  square  grinmess  of  jaw  and  chin 
and    he  hps  that  met  in  a  narsh  Une,  down-trending  and 
relent  ess      And   gazing    thus   upon    his   image   he  ^pake 
beneath  his  breath  :  ^ 

"  O  lady  !   O  wilful  Helen  !    thy  soft  white  hand  hath  set 
Its  mark  upon  me-the  love-sick   youth  ,s  grown  a  man 
mcseemeth      Well,   so  be  it  !  "    Thus  saying,   he  laughed 
harshly  and  stooping,  drank  his  hli. 

New  as  he  yet  lay  beside  the  brook  hearkening  to  its  pretty 
babel,  he  was  aware  of  another  sound  dravving  nearer— the 
slow  plodding  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  road  below  •  and 
glancing  whence  it  came  he  beheld  a  sohtary  knight  whose 
mad  gleamed  neath  a  rich  surcoat  and  whos.>  .hioM  flar-«-i 
rea  witn  sunset.  While  Beltane  yet  watched  this  solitary 
nder.  behold  two  figures  that  crouched  in  the  underbrush 
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;:;r  )vving  beside  the  way  ;  stealthy  iipures  that  fhtted  from 
tree  to  tree  and  bush  to  bush,  keeping  pace  witli  the  slow- 
nding  horseman  ;  and  as  they  came  nearer,  lieltane  saw 
tii.it    these    men,    who    crouched    and   stole    so   swift    and 


purposi 


ful, 


were 


Walky 


n    and    Black    Uoger.     Near 


an( 


iir.irer  tht-y  <lrew,   the  trackers  and  the  tracked,   tiii  tl 


u'V 


if  ucie  C(jnu'  to  a  place  where  the  underbrush  fell  away  and 
I  (  )\-er  there  was  none —and  here,  very  suddenly,  forth 
I  I. -apt  Roger  with  Walkyn  at  his  heeU  ;  upVeared  the'startled 
lior.-,e  and  thereafter  the  knight  was  dragged  from  his  saddle 
and  Walkyn's  terrible  ax(;  swung  aloft  for  flu-  blow,  but 
r.lack  Roger  turned  and  caught  Walkyn's  arm  and  so  they 
strove  together  furiously,  what  time  the  knight  lay  out- 
stretrlu'd  upon  the  ling  and  stirred  not. 

"Ha:  Fool!"  raged  Waikyn,  "loose  mv  arm -what 
would  ye  ? 

"  >halt  not  slay  him,"  cried  Roger,  "  'ti>  a  notch — 'tis 
a  notch  from  my  accursed  belt— shall  not  slav  him,  I  tell 

t;ie<. '  •• 

"  Nv)w  out  upon  thee  for  a  mad  knave  !  "  quoth  Waikyn. 
Knave  thyself  !  "  roared  Black  Roger,  and  so  they 
wrc^Ued  fiercely  together  ;  but,  little  by  little  Walkyn's 
size  and  bull  strength  began  to  tell,  wiiereupon  back  sprang 
nimble  Roger,  and  as  Walkyn's  axe  gleamed,  so  gleamed 
Roger's  sword.  But  now  as  they  circled  warily  about  each 
other  seeking  an  opening  for  blow  or  thrust,  there  came  a 
ru.-,h  of  feet,  and  Beltane  leapt  betwixt  them,  and  bestnding 
tlie  t alien  knight,  fronted  them  in  black  and  bitter  anger. 

■  Ha,  rogues!"  he  cried,  "art  become  thieves  and 
murderers  so  soon,  then  ?  Would'st  shed  each  other's  blood 
in-  lust  of  booty  like  any  other  lawless  knaves,  forsooth? 
>!:ame— O   shame  on  ye  botii  !  " 

.^o  raying,  he  stooped,  and  lifting  the  unconscious  knight, 
fiutig  him  across  his  shoulder  and  strode  ofi,  leaving  the 
twain  to  stare  upon  each  other  shame- faced. 

>cowling  and  lierce-eycd  Beltane  descended  into  the 
li')!Iow.  whereupon  up  sprang  Giles  with  divers  otlier.^  and 
would  have  looked  upon  and  aided  with  the  captive  ■  but 
:.--;:  ;;u;;;;^  i-ciiaiic  s  iiuWn  lucy  slayed  Liieu  questions  and 
Stood  from  his  path.  So  came  he  to'  a  certain  cave  hollowed 
Within  the  hill-side— one   of    many  such— but   the  rough 
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walls  oi  tlii>  ciivo  r;l.i<k  KV-^ht  had  ad-^rrud  with  a  rich 
arras,  and  had  prrparrd  al^o  a  bed  ol  costly  furs  ;  hero 
Holtanc  laid  (h.>  captive,  and  sitting  within  the  mouth  vt 
the  cave  bcytaid  which  a  hre  burned- hll  to  scowling 
at  the  tlanic.  And  presently  as  he  sat  thus  came  Roger 
and  Walkyn.  who  fain  wtjuld  have  made  their  peace,  but 
Bellane  lierccly  bade  tia  ni  to  be  gone. 

■"  J.ord."  quoth  Walkvn,  funiblin;.;  witli  his  axe  "  we 
found  this  knighi  hard  by,  so.  k-,t  he  sluaild  disclose  the 
secret  of  this  our  haven— I  would  have  slain  him." 

"  Ma>ter,"  said  Roger.  "  'tis  true  I  had  a  mind  to  liis 
horse  and  armour,  since  we  do  such  things  lack,  yet  would 
I  have  saved  him  alive  and  cut  from  niy  belt  .iiuthir 
accursed  notch." 

"So  art  thou  a  fool,  Roger,"  quoth  Walkyn.  "for  an 
this  knight  live,  this  our  refuge  is  secret  nu  longer." 

"  Hal  "  sneered  F.eltane,  "  what  matter  for  that  an  it 
shelter  but  murderers  and  thieving  knaves." 

"  Dost   name  me  murderer?  "  growled  Walkyn. 
"  And  me  a  thief,  master  ?  "    sighed  Roger,  "'l  that  am 
thy  man,  that  would  but  have  borrowed — — " 

"Peace!"  cried  ISeltane,  "  iRricc—begone,  and  leave 
me  to  my  thoughts  !  "  ilireupon  Walkyn  turned  and  strode 
away,  twirling  ]u>  axe,  l>ut  Roger  wint  >low-footed  and 
with  liead  a-droop  what  time  I'.eltane  frowned  into  the 
lire,  his  scowl  blacker  than  ever.  Init  as  he  vat  thus,  from 
the  gloom  of  the  ea\e  b(  hind  him  a  voice  spaKe-  a  K,lt 
voice  and  hj\\,  at  .-ca:nd  whereof  he  started  and  turned  Lim 
about. 

"-Meseenuth  thy  tia  ught-  are  evil,   me^sire." 

"  (Uaxcritv,  ^irknigln,  for  needs  must  1  think  cf  women 


To-night  am  I  haunted  of  bitter 


and  the  way.-,  of  wen. in 
memory." 

Now  of  a  sudden,  tht  straii,^cr  knight  beholding  Beltane 
in  the  light  of  the  hre,  starud  up  to  iiis  elbow  to  stare  and 
stare  ;  then  quailing,  sliivering,  shrank  awav  hiding  his  face 
within  lii^  1  nailed  hands.     Whereat  >pake  Beltane  in  amaze  : 

"  How  n(.w,  >ir  knigiit— art  sick  in  faith?  D^sl  ad  of 
some  wound  ?  " 

•  Not  .so—ah,  Cod  .'   not  so.     Those  fetters— upon  thy 
wrists,  mcssire  ?  " 
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"  Al.ick,  sir  kni;^ht."  lauKlicd  l5elt;ino.  "  and  is  it  my 
looks  afflict  thee  so  ?  'Tis  truf  we  be  wild  roj^ues  licrec^boiit. 
evil  <()nii)any  tor  j^'cntle  kni^dits.  Ain(.>n,!;st  us  ye  shall  hnd 
men  new  broke  fioiu  the  f^allows-foot  and  de.^perate  knaves 
tor  whom  the  diinL;e(m  yawns.  As  tor  me,  these  ^yves 
upon  my  wrists  were  n\eted  there  by  folly,  lor  tool  is  he 
that  Uu^teth  to  woman  and  the  ways  ot  woman.  M)  will 
I  wear  them  hencilorth  until  my  work  be  done  tn  mind  me 
ot  my  folly  and  of  one  I  loved  stj  nunh  I  would  that  she 
had  died  ere  that  she  slew  my  love  tor  her."  Thus  spake 
Pnltane  staring'  over  into  the  tire,  joyini,'  bitterly  to  voice 
his  f^'riet  unto  this  stran.^e  kni,L;l\t  who  had  risen  ^(jttly  and 
now  stood  upon  the  titlier  side  (jf  the  tire.  And  looking 
upon  liim  in  a  while,  I'.eltane  saw  that  he  was  but  a  youth, 
slender  and  >haprly  m  his  rich  >urcoat  and  costly  mail, 
the  which,  laced  close  about  cheek  and  chin,  sliowetl  little 
ot  his  face  below  tlie  i^'lcaming  ba>cinet,  yet  that  little 
smooth-skinned  and  pale. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  Beltane,  "  free  art  thou  to  go  hence, 
nor  shall  an>-  stay  or  spoil  thee.  Vet  tir>t.  hear  tius  :  thou 
art  perchance  some  roving  knight  seeking  adventure  to  the 
glory  and  honour  of  some  fair  lady.  O  folly  !  choose  you 
something  more  worthy — a  horse  is  a  noble  beast,  and  dogs, 
tliey  sav,  are  faitliiul.  Hut  S'-e  you,  a  woman's  love  is  a 
|)itilul  thing  at  best,  while  dogs  and  horses  be  a-plenty, 
(live  not  thine  heart  into  a  woman's  hand  lest  she  tear  it 
in  her  soft,  white  lingers,  set  not  thine  honour  beneath 
her  shapely  feet,  le.st  she  tread  it  into  the  shameful  mire. 
So  fare  thee  well,  sir  knight.  God  go  with  thee  and  keep 
thee  ever  from  the  love  of  woman  !  ' ' 

So  saying  Beltane  rose  and  lifting  the  bugle-horn  he  wore, 
sounded  it ;  whereon  came  all  and  sundry,  running  and 
with  weapons  brandished — but  Roger  first  of  all. 

To  all  of  whom  Beltane  spake  thus  : 

"  Behold  here  this  gcntic  knight  our  guest  is  for  the 
nonce — entreat  him  courteously  therefore,  give  him  all 
that  he  doth  lack  and  thereafter  set  him  upon  his  way." 

But  hereupon  divers  cast   evil   looks  upon   the   knight. 


iiiui     luiiii^    amuiiL 
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"  He  knoweth  the  secret  of  our  hiding-place  !  " 

"  'Tis  said  he  knoweth  the  causeway  through  the  fen  !  " 
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"He  will  betray  us  !  " 

"Dogs!"  said  Kdtane,  clenching  his  hands,  •'will  ve 
de  y  me  then  ?  I  say  this  knight  shall  go  hence  and  none 
withstand  him.     Make  way.  then— or  must  I  ?  " 

But  now  spake  the  youUiful  knight  his  gaze  still  bent 
upon  the  ilame.  nor  seemed  he  to  heed  the  lierce  and  eaL-er 
steel  that  girt  him  round. 

■*  Nay,  messire,  for  here  methinks  my  quest  is  ended  '  " 

"  Thy  quest,  sir  knight— how  so  ?  " 

Then  the  knight  turned  and  looked  upon  Beltane.     Quoth 

•'By  thy  size  and  knightly  gear,  by  thy— thy  yellow  hair 
methinks  thou  art  Beltane,  son  of  Beltane  the  Strong  >  " 

"Verily,  tis  so  that  I  am  called.  What  would  vou  of 
me  ?  -^ 

"  This,  messire."  Herewith  the  stranger  knight  loosed 
belt  and  surcoat  and  drew  forth  a  long  sword  whose  broad 
blade  glittered  in  the  firelight,  and  gave  its  massy  hilt  to 
BeJltane  s  grasp,  and,  looking  upon  its  shining  blade.  Beltane 
beheld  the  graven  legend  "  Risurgam." 

Now  looking  upon  this.  Beltane  drew  a  deep,  slow  breath 
and  turned  upon  the  youthful  knight  with  eyes  grown 
suddenly  fierce. 

Quoth  he  softly  : 

"  Whence  had  you  this,  sir  knight  ?  " 

"  F"rom  one  that  liveth  but  for  thee." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Beltane  with  scornful  lip,  "  know  ye  such 
an  one,  in  faith  ?  " 

"Aye,  messire,"  spake  the  knight,  low-voiced  yet  eaccr 
"  one  that  doth  languish  for  thee,  that  hath  sent  me  in 
quest  of  thee  bearing  this  thy  sword  for  a  sign,  and  to  bid 
thee  to  return  since  without  thee  life  is  an  emptiness  and 
there  is  none  so  poor,  so  heart-sick  and  woeful  as  Helen 
of  Mortain  !  " 

"Ah-liar!"  cried  Beltane,  and  reaching  out  fierce 
hands  crushed  the  speaker  to  his  knees ;  but  even  so  the 
young  knight  spake  on,  soft-voiced  and  calm  of  eye  :  ' 

Greater  than  thine  is  her  love  for  thee,  methinks 
since  'tis  changeless  and  abiding— slav  me  an  thou  wilt' 
but  while  I  live  I  will  declare  her  true" to  thee.  Whateer 
hath  chanced,  whatecr  may  chance,  despite  all  doubts  and 
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enomies  she  doth  love — low.' — love  thee  through  life  till 
(icath  and  beyond.     O  my  lord  Beltane- " 

'  Liar!  "  spake  Beltane  again.  But  now  was  he  seized 
of  a  madness,  a  cold  rage  and  a  deadly  : 

'  Liar  !  "  said  he,  "  thou  art  methinks  one  of  her  many 
s>ooers,  so  art  thou  greater  fool.  But  Helen  the  Beautiful 
iiath  lovers  a-plenty,  and  being  what  she  is  shall  nothing 
nuss  thee,  howbeit  thou  art  surely  liar,  and  surely  will 
I  slay  thee!"  So  saying  he  swung  aloft  the  great  blade, 
Imt  even  so  the  young  knight  fronted  the  blow  with  eyes 
that  quailed  not,  pale-lipped,  yt  smiling  and  serene ; 
and  then,  or  ever  the  stroke  could  fall — an  arm  bronzed 
and  hairy,  came  Dutween,  and  Roger  spake  hoarse- 
voiced  : 

■  Master,"  he  cried,  "  for  that  thy  man  am  I  and  love 
thee,  shalt  ne'er  do  this  till  hast  lirst  slain  me.  'Tis  thus 
thou  did'st  teach  me — to  show  mercy  to  the  weak  and 
lu'lpless,  and  this  is  a  youth,  unarmed.  Bethink  thee, 
master — O   bethink  thee!" 

>lowly  Beltane's  arm  sank,  and  looking  upon  the  bright 
blade  he  let  it  fall  upon  the  ling  and  covered  his  face  within 
hi-,  two  hands  as  if  its  glitter  had  blmded  him.  Thus  did 
he  stand  a  while,  the  fetters  agleam  upon  his  wrists,  and 
tliereafter  fell  upon  his  knees  and  with  his  face  yet  hidden, 
^-pake  : 

"  VValkyn,"  said  he,  "  O  W'alkyn.  but  a  little  while  since 
I  named  thee  '  murderer  '  !  Vet  what,  in  sooth,  am  I  ? 
So  now  do  I  humbly  ask  thy  pardon.  As  for  thee,  sir  knight, 
grant  thy  pity  to  one  that  is  abased.  Had  I  tears,  now 
rui.;ht  i  shed  them,  but  tears  are  not  for  me.  Go  you 
therefore  to—  to  her  that  sent  thee  and  say  that  Beltane 
died  within  the  dungeons  of  Garthlaxton.  Say  that  I  who 
speak  am  but  a  sword  for  the  hand  of  God  henceforth,  to 
smite  and  stay  not  until  wrong  shall  be  driven  hence.  Say 
that  ihis  was  told  thee  by  a  sorry  wight  who.  yearning  for 
death,  must  needs  cherish  life  until  hi3  vow  be  accom- 
phshed." 

Hut  as  Beltane  spake  thus  upon  his  kn^cs,  his  head  bowed 
htunbly  before  them  all,  the  young  knight  came  near  with 
mailed  hands  outstretched,  yet  touched  him  not. 

■'  Messire,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  craved  of  me  a  boon  the 
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which  I  do  most  full  and  freely  grant.     But  now  would  I 

beg  one  of  tlico." 

■''lis   thine,"   quoth   lUltar-    "who  am   I    to  gainsay 

•'  Messire,  'tis  this  :  that  thou  wilt  take  me  to  serve  thee 
to  go  beside  thee,  sharin-  thy  woes  and  perils  henceforth  '' 

"So  be  It,  sir  knight,"  answered  Heltane,  '  though  mine 
shall  be  a  hazanlous  service,  mayhap.  So,  wh-'n  vo  will 
thou  shalt  be  free  of  it." 

Thus  saying  he  arose  and  went  aside  and  sat  him  down 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  But  in  a  wlnle  came  Kogcr  to 
him,  his  sw(jrd-belt  a-swing  in  his  hand,  and  looked'upon 
his  gloomy  lace  with  eyes  lull  troubled.  And  presently  he 
spake,  yet  halting  in  his  speech  and  timid. 

"  .blaster,"  he  said,  "  sutter  me  a  (]uestion  " 

"Verily,"  quoth  Beltane,  looking  up,  "  as  manv  a^  ;hou 
wilt,  my  faithful  Roger." 

■'  Master,"  savs  Roger,  twisting  and  turning  the  bdt  in 
hairy  hands,  •'  1  would  but  ask  thee  if— if  1  might  cut 
another  notch  from  this  my  accursed  belt  -a  notch'  h^rd— 
I — the  young  kmt^dit ;-    ' 

"  Vou  mean  him  that  1  would  have  murdcr(>d  R'orer  ^ 
Reach  me  hither  thy  belt."  So  Beltr.ne  took  the  belt  and 
with  his  dagger  cut  thence  two  notch,  s,  whereat  quoth 
Roger,  staring  :  * 

"  I-ord,  I  did  but  save  one  life— the  young  knight  " 
"  rhoii  didst  save  two,"  answered  Beltane.  "  for  had  I 
slain  him,  Roger- O.  had  I  slain  him,  th.^n  on  this  mght 
should  St  have  hanged  me  for  a  murderer.  Here  be  two 
notches  for  thee-so  take  back  thy  belt  and  go,  get  thee 
to  thy  rest—and,  Roger- pray  for  one  that  tasteth  doth 
in  liie. 

So  Roger  took  the  bdt.  and  turning  softly,  left  Bdtane 
crouched  abcA  e  the  iire  as  one  that  is  deadly  cold. 
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iiO//    BELTANE    HAD    NEWS    OF    ONE    THAT     WAS    A     NOTABLE 

PARDONER 

B:,!  TANE  awoke  to  the  shrill  notes  of  a  horn  and  starting 
t'>  slecpv  elbow,  heard  the  call  and  challenge  of  sentinel 
and  outpost  from  the  bank  above.  Thereafter  presently 
;i;)pearrd  Giles  (that  ( hanced  to  be  captain  of  the  watch) 
very  joyously  haling  along  a  little  man,  placid  and  rotund. 
A  plump  little  man  whose  sober  habit,  smacking  of  things 
eccle.-,iastic,  was  at  odds  with  his  face  that  beamed  forth 
jjvi  d  and  rubicund  from  the  shade  of  his  wide-eaved  hat : 
a  j)ii^Mim-likc  hat,  adorned  with  many  small  pewter  images 
ui  (Uvers  saints.  About  his  waist  was  a  girdle  where  hung 
a  ij oodly  wallet,  plump  like  himself  and  eke  as  well  filled. 
A  riLjht  buxom  wight  was  he,  comfortable  and  round,  who, 
though  hurried  along  in  the  archer's  lusty  grip,  smiled 
placidly,  and  spake  him  sweetly  thus  : 

"  Hug  me  not  so  lovingly,  good  youth,  abate — abate 
tiiy  hold  upon  my  tender  nape  lest,  sweet  lad,  the  holy 
Saint  Amphibalus  strike  thee  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  latterly, 
dead.  Trot  me  not  so  hastily,  lest  the  good  Saint  Alban 
cast  thy  poor  soul  into  a  hell  seventy  times  heated,  and 
'twould  be  a  sad — O  me  !  a  very  sad  thing  that  thou 
should'st  sniff  brimstone  on  my  account.  ' 

"  Why,  Giles,"  cjuoth  Beltane,  blinking  in  the  dawn, 
"  what  dost  bring  hither  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  1-ord,  'tis  what  they  call  a  Pardoner,  that  dealeth 
in  relics,  mouldy  bones  and  the  like,  see  you,  whereby 
they  do  pretend  to  divers  miracles  and  wonders." 

"  Verily,  verily,"  nodded  the  little  man  placidly,  "  I 
have  here  in  my  wallet  a  twig  from  Moses'  burning  bush, 
with  the  great  toe  of  Thomas  a'Didymus,  the  thumb  of  the 
bles-ed  Saint  Alban " 

■'  Ha,  rogue!"  quoth  Giles,  "  when  i  was  a  monk  we 
had  lour  thumbs  of  the  good  Saint  Alban." 

vvny  tncn,  conicrit  you,  ioiid  ^outii,     siuiieu  Uie  I'ax- 
dorier,  "  my  thumb  is  number  one." 
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"Oh     tall   brother.'    quoth   Giles,    "'tis   an   irrevrronf 
knave,  that  maketh  the  n.onk  in  me  ^rise  m.   ve  ^10'   do 
tw,  ch  for  to  kick  his  lewd  and  sacrilegious-carcasc-and 
lord,  he  would  kick  wondrous  soft  "  ' 

buLm^'^mar-";!''''- '  1" V'"*^'  ^^'■^■"  ^^^^^^  the  little 
Duxom  man,  herein  lieth  a  recommendation  of  itself 
Divers  noble  lords  have  kicked  me  very  familiarly  ere  ncnv 
and  hnding  me  soft  and  tender  have,  forthwith  kicked 
agam^  I  mind  my  lord  Duke  Ivo  did  with  his  own  ducal 
foot  kick  me  right  heartily  upon  a  time,  and  once  did  S 
upon  my  cloak-I  can  show  you  the  verv  olace-and  th?  I 
things  do  breed  and  argue  familiarity  Xs  have  I  b,^ 
familiar  with  divers  noble  lords-and  ^here  were  ladies  als,^ 
ladies  fair  and  proud— O  me  1   '  ' 

■  -Now.  by  the  Rood  ! ' '  says  Beltane  sitting  up  and  starinc 
whence  had  you  this,  (iiks  ?  "  Glaring, 

wiihfn^f^"'^'  '*''■'''  ^''""'^  ^y  ^^'^  "^an  Jenkyn  snorin- 
within  the  green,  together  with  a  mule-a  sorrv  bea.H 
a  capon  partly  devoured,   a  pasty-wel!   spiced  t^  aS   a 

rc"omth=!?P''''  ""'''■    ^"^  ^^^'^'^^  ^'  -    -d'  -he-: 
"Sweet,    courteous    lord,    resplendent,    youthful    sir     I 
come  from  north  and  south,  fron\  east  and  west   o  er  knd 
o  er  sea,    rom  village  green  and  market-square    but  lateU; 
rom  the  holy  shrine  of  the  blessed  Saint  Amphibah  s      As 
to  who  I  am  and  what-the  universal  want  am  I   for' I  do 
stand   for  iK^alth.   fleshly  and   spiritual.     I  can  cu^e  you 
diseases  of  the  soul,  mind  and  body.     In  very  sooth  the 
Pardoner  of  Pardoners  am  I.  with  pardons  andTnduTgences 
but  now  hot  from  the  holy  fist  of  His  Hohness  of  Rom^ 
moreover  I  have  a  rare  charm  and  notable  cure  fo^^ 
worms,    together  with   divers  salves,   electuaries    medi  7 
ments  and   nostrums  from   the  farthest  Orient '   T  have" 
also  store  of  songs  and  ballades,  grave  and  frav     ArV  vp 

W:uld';^weeJ^"H'  '^'-'^  ^1  ''''  merry  a^:d'-n.:^[Mi^L 
would  >t  weep?  Here  s  a  lamentable  lay  of  love  and 
languishment  mfmite  sad  to  ease  you  of  your  tears  Are  "e 
a  smner  vile  and  damned  ?  With.n  my  wallet  lie  pardols 
galore  wi  h  powerful  indulgences  whereby  a  man  may 
enioy  all  the  cardinal  '^inc  v^f  .v^-^r  v.;,.     _ /,  ,  "    "^^Y 

inna-cent  as  a  babe  u-iborn  aid  hVrfl;shg;wi'.h':;,f^Xt:: 
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Here  behold  my  special  indulgence  !  The  which,  to  him 
that  buyeth  it,  shall  remit  the  following  sins  damned  and 
deadly — to  wit :  Lechery,  perjury,  adultery,  wizandr>. 
-Murders,  rapes,  thievings  and  slanders.  Then  follow  the 
lesser  sins,  as " 

"Hold!"  cried  Beltane,  "surely  here  be  sins  enough 
for  any  man." 

'Not  so,  potent  sir,  for  'tis  a  right  sinful  world  and 
breedeth  new  sins  every  day,  since  man  hath  a  rare  invention 
that  way.  Here  is  a  grievous  thing,  alas  !  yet  something 
natural,  for,  since  men  are  human,  and  human  'tis  to  ^in, 
so  must  all  men  oe  sinners,  and,  being  sinners,  are  they 
therefore  inevitably  damned  !  " 

"  Alas,  for  poor  humanity  !  "    sighed  Beltane. 

"Forsooth,  alas  indeed,  messire,  and  likewise  wool" 
nodded  the  Pardoner,  "  for  thou,  my  lord,  thou  art  but 
human,  after  all." 

"Indeed  a+  times,  'twould  almost  seem  so!"  nodded 
Beltane  gravely. 

"And  therefore,"  quoth  the  Pardoner,  "and  therefore, 
most  noble,  gentle  lord,  art  thou  most  assuredly  and  in- 
evitably  "     The  Pardoner  sighed. 

"  Damned  ?  "    said  Beltane. 

"  Damned  !  "    sighed  the  Pardoner. 

"  Along  with  the  rest  of  humanity  !   '    nodded  Beltane. 

"  All  men  be  more  prone  to  sin  when  youth  doth  riot  in 
their  veins,"  quoth  the  Pardoner,  "  and  alas,  thou  art  very 
young,  messire,  so  do  I  tremble  for  thee." 

' '  Yet  with  each  hour  do  I  grow  older  !  ' ' 

"  And  behold  in  this  hour  come  I  declaring  to  thee  there 
is  no  sin  so  vile  but  that  through  me,  Holy  Church  shall 
grant  thee  remission — at  a  price  !  ' ' 

' '  A  price,  good  Pardoner  ?  ' ' 

"  Why,  there  be  sins  great  and  sins  little.  But,  youthful 
sir,  for  thine  own  damnable  doings,  grieve  not,  mope  not  nf-r 
repine,  since  I,  LubboFitz-Lubbin,  Past  Pardoner  of  the  Holy 
See,  will  e'en  now  unloose,  assoil  and  remit  them  unto  thee.  ' 

"  At  a  price  !  "    nodded  Beltane. 

"  Good  my  lord,"  spake  (iiles,  viewing  the  Pardoner's 
pluiiip  person  with  a  yearning  eye,  '  pray  thee  bid  me  kick 
him  hence  !  " 
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now 


e  from  all  things  may  we  learn— with 
■    one  that  hath  travelled  and 


e  wise 


seen 


ia\-e  been  so  accounted  ere  now 


•"orsooth,  messire 
nodded  tlie  Pardoner 

ob^^"s:"^l:^;J:^'-'  "■'"  '"  -  ^  '-'  'hat  dis, 

P'^t  and   f)ernli-.r  ,; .  8>  '"L>„nL,  dn  tnou  hast  some 

secret,  tSr tr'ns;';';^™'™   ""'^''   ''"">■   ^-">'     --^■ 
t>n',^o-'  '"'"■'■  '"'""'   ''<^'"'"'-  •■■'-  «'^e  thou    has     a 

tm;.d.^"c>l™f;gX:sc:s^    roT"'  r'"'-""  '""^^  "' 
"»ers  perfu„,eN'nrtr,„..^'f  S^:;;:"  r"-  beauty,  to 

worM°a"fdcnuwav,'a,',';M'"  "'Shfam' I,  ignorant  of  .he 
barer  ba'e  „.  ^-^'^J  ,:t  "am  ";"fi^-     ^°   °^  «>  '""K^'e  will  1 

■■  That    fain    w^uU    I    live   r   r'''^'"''«°"P'"-'=-  ■■ 
generous  sir."  "'°   ^'P^ding    on't,    noblt. 

"  What  more  ?  " 

univ;)r'S]''S"u"',,  '""^'"^^    /"^  ^'"«  I  am  the  want 
wantnmii     An", Ih.r    •  ""'^"^^1  "<=<■<',  needs  must  want 
"  '  o  thus  if  teH  "  ^  ™''^:'!'™«i  phrase,  methinks  ?   • 

-;..iathingi'i^,rme„^r?;hnt]:eir^srth'erd:°' 

What  sins  be  most  i'  the  fashion    if         ''^^^^ese  ady^. 
a-m.^its.  whether  ^.^..^T'I^^^'^^J^^  ^^-peth 

can  telTye  tale'a  vH^'^'T"'  ^'"'^  '"^^^^  P""^^^^).  "  I 
>c  talcs  a-plenty  .    sly,  merry  tales  of  lovely  ladies 
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fair  and  gay.  1  can  paint  ye  a  tongue  picture  of  one  beyond 
.ill  fair  ladies  fair— her  soft,  white  body  panting-warm  for 
kisses,  the  hire  of  her  mouth,  the  languorous  passion  of  her 
(ves,  the  glorious  mantle  of  her  ilame-hke  hair.  I'll  tell 
(.f  how  she,  full  of  witching,  wanton  wiles,  love-alluring, 
furtive  fled  fleet-footed  from  the  day  and— there  amid  the 
soft  and  slumberous  silence  of  the  tender  trees  did  yield 
her  love  to  one  beyond  all  beings  blest.  Thus,  sighing  and 
H-swoon,  did  Helen  fair,  a  Duchess  proud " 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Beltane,  clenching  sudden  fist,  "  what 
bast"  and  lying  babble  do  ye  speak  ?  Helen,  forsooth— dare 
ve  name  her,  O  Thing  ? 

Now  before  Beltane's  swift  and  blazing  anger  the  Par- 
doner's assurance  wilted  on  the  instant  and  he  cowered 
b 'hind  a  lifted  elbow  : 

"  Xav,  v.Av,  most  pot'  nt  lord,"  he  stammered,  "  spit  on 
me  an  ye  will- spit.  1  do  implore  thee,  but  strike  me  not. 
BeseO(  '.1  thee  sir,  in  what  do  I  oUend  ?  The  story  runs 
that  the  prcnid  and  wilful  lady  is  fled  away,  none  know 
wlierefore,  why,  nor  where.  I  do  but  read  the  riddle  thus  : 
wlurefore  should  she  ilee  but  for  love,  and  if  for  love,  then 
with  a  man,  and  if  with  a  man " 

"  llnough  other  !  "  quoth  Beltane  scowling,  "  woman  and 
her  wiles  is  of  none  account  to  me  !  " 

"How— how?"  gasped  the  Pardoner.  "Of  no  ac- 
, ount —  ?  Woman —  !  But  thou'rt  youthful — of  no  ac- 
count—  !  Thou'rt  a  man  very  strong  and  lusty —  !  Of  no 
areount,  forsooth  ?  O,  Venus,  hear  him  !  Woman,  for- 
sooth !  She  is  man's  aim.  his  beginning  and  ofttimcs  his 
end.  She  is  the  everlasting  cause.  She  is  man's  sweetest 
curse  and  eke  salvation,  his  slave,  his  very  *\rant.  With- 
out woman  strife  would  cease,  ambition  languish,  Venus 
pine  to  skin  and  bone  (sweet  soul  1)  and  1  never  sell 
.-mother  pardon  and  starve  for  lack  of  custom — for  while 
women  are,  so  will  be  pardoners.  But  this  very  week  i 
did  good  trade  in  fair  Belsaye  with  divers  women— three  were 
but  ordinary  indulgences  for  certain  small  marital  trans- 
l^ressions — but  one,  a  tender  maid  and  youthful,  being  put 

to  the  torment,  had  denounced  her  father  and  lover " 

The  torment?  "    quoth  Beltane,  starting.     "The  tor- 
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"  Aye,  mossiro  !    Belsayo  sotteth  a  rare  new  fashion  ;„ 
torments   of   late.      Howbeit     the    father   nmJ^nK 
d.nounced  before  S.  Gu.'s  'tnb\ma^Yhev  tre  To^S 
handed  upon  mv  lord  Gui's  new  f^nbbets  ••  ^""^th^^'th 

/)-hanged?"     quoth    Beltane,    "hanged'^- 
Aye,    forsooth     bv   the   norl-   ',^   ic   +1       r     i- 
cnn^,^th   H,;  ■  t ' i  ^      \         ^  ^^  '^  ^he   fashion      Now 

Cometh   this  woeful  wench  to  me  vowintr  she  henrd  1 

Beltane  s  cruel  r,  ip  tislitened  "^        '         "'' 

f)','„!"t"t^ '"'''"''  "'"'  ""'   '■  R""!  "'■"•'^    «veot  news 
O  mv  lord,  loose  my  arm  '  "  ■ 

•■  Tliine  arm,  good  Pardoncr-tliine  arm  '  Ave  tnl,-,  i, 
ba.k,  ,  avadeth  me  nothinR-take  it  and  ch„i'^h  i"  Vo 
part  w,th  a  pardon  tor  but  two  silver  piece,  were  a  „ave 

feeling  L  armToH    f  .^u.    hnd'hiTp^r'and  ""r"""", 

o«:':':;rt:o:;;r^u™eri;;j:^:-^.,!;i^^---i 

biueiy  uead  r  "  "'  '■' 

"  Aye,  that  is  he,  and  his  ashes  scattered  on  a  dung-hill." 
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"  A  (lung-hill— ha  '  " 

"  Ho  was  but  a  charcoal-burning  knave,  'tis  said — a 
rogue  base-born  and  a  traitor.  Now  hereupon  my  lord, 
tlie  good  lord  Sir  (iui,  my  lord  Duke's  lord  Seneschal  of 
Iklsiive " 

"Forsooth,"  sighed  Beltane,  "here  be  lords  a-plenty  in 
Pentavalon  !  " 

"  Hereupon  the  noble  Sir  Gui  set  a  close  watch  upon  the 
townsfolk  whereby  he  apprehended  divers  suspected  rogues 
and  putting  them  to  the  torture,  found  thereby  proofs  of 
their  vile  sedition — insomuch  that  though  the  women  held 
tlicir  peace  for  the  most  part,  certain  men  enduring  not 
did  confess  knowledge  of  a  subterraneous  passage  'neath  the 
wall.  Then  did  Sir  (iui  cause  this  passage  to  be  stopped, 
.-ind  four  gibbets  to  be  set  up  within  the  market-place,  and 
thereon  at  sunset  every  day  did  hang  four  men,  whereto 
the  townsfolk  were  summoned  by  sound  of  tucket  and 
drum  ;  until  upon  a  certain  evening  some  six  days  since 
(myself  standing  by)  came  a  white  friar  hight  Friar  Martin, 
well  known  in  Belsaye,  and  bursting  through  the  throng  he 
did  loud-voiced  proclaim  himself  the  traitor  that  had  op(  d 
and  shown  the  secret  way  into  the  dungeons  unto  that 
charcoal-rogue  for  whose  misdeeds  so  many  folk  had  suli'ered. 
>o  they  took  this  rascal  friar  and  scourged  him  and  set 
him  in  the  water-dungeons  where  rats  do  frolic,  and  to- 
night at  sunset  he  dieth  by  slow  hre  as  a  warning  to — Ah  ! 
>weet,  noble,  good  my  lord,  what — what  would  ye —  ?  "  F^or 
Hcltane  had  risen  and  was  looking  down  at  the  crouching 
Pardoner,  suddenly  haggard,  pallid-lipped,  and  with  eyes 
a-glare  with  awful  menace  ;  but  now  the  Pardoner  saw 
tliat  those  eyes  looked  through  him  and  beyond — living 
eyes  in  a  face  of  death. 

"  Messire — messire  !  "  quavered  the  Pardoner  on  tremb- 
ling knees  ;  but  Beltane  as  one  that  is  deaf  r.nd  bhnd, 
strode  forward  and  over  him,  and  as  he  went  set  his  bugle 
to  his  hps  and  sounded  a  rallying  note.  F'orthwith  came 
men  that  ran  towards  him  at  speed,  but  now  was  thc-e  no 
outcry  or  confusion  and  their  mail  gleamed  in  the  early 

cnn    -It;    +Vi<.\r    -foU    in  +  i-i    +Tit>ir    oiinnin  +  prt     rnnt-    an/l     <'nmnanv 
J      -'  ' iJ * "    J'     "-■■ 

Then  Beltane  set  his  hands  imto  his  eyes  and  thereafter 
btared  up  to  the  heavens  and  round  about  upon  the  lair 
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^Ik' ".uf;;^ !'"'  wakes  from  a  dream  evil  and  hateful   and 
spake,  siuld.n  and  harsh-voii  ed  •  ' 

"  Xow  hither  to  me  Walkvn.  (.ih^s  an<l  Ro^er  Ye  do 
remember  how  upon  a  time  ue  n.et  a  wMte  fr  ar  h  the 
green  that  wa.  a  ..n  of  (iod-  they  call  him  Bruthe  Ma  tm  > 
^»-  tlo  remember  brave  Friar  Martin  >  "  '^-^lua  . 

''  Aye,  lord,  we  nund  him  !  "    quoth  the  throe 
niri  h    '  '^'"^'■'^"^''^"iber  l»ow  that  we  did,  within' the  L-reen 

V  t  d/nle  ;       P'  '  f  r',  '"7''  "'^""^^  -^^  ^-^  -'I  tend'r^ 
yt-t  (lone  to  shameful  de.ith  '  " 

;;  Verily  master-a  noble  lady  !  -    j^rowled  Walkyn 
^^  And  very  youn^^  !  "    said  Ro^^.r  ^ 

^_  And  very  eom.^lv,  alas  !  "    added  Giles 

life  bv  brut-d  h.n ','  ''"  ''''•  f  .^  ^''^^  ^liedlsnatched  out  of 

die  here       ; h  ^^"""^'r;^^,  ^'  ^'''^  J"^"'".   even  as  we  stand 

ow„      t\   1  "''"'^'  '^^  '''''''  ^''d   die  within   Relsave 

town.     1  o-day,  as  we  stand  here,  good  Friar  Martin  lie  1 

u.tlnn     he  noisome  water-dun,,eons  where  rats  do  fro  ic" 

the  it!l  ■  "'  ^""^  ^°  '^^y  ""^  ^^y  ^ith  Pertolepe 

"Thou  dost  rem.mber,  I^.-.^r,  how.  within  the  Keep  at  Bt-1- 
saye  I  swareanoath  untoSirGui  ^    So now-this  verv hour 
n.u.  twe  march  on  Belsaye  that  this  my  oath  mav  be  kZ~ 
But  here  a  murmur  arose  that  hummed  from  rank  to  rank  • 

^^  _1^(  Isaye  ?      1  is  a  long  day's  march  to  Belsaye  " 

■"  Hr  w'!;;  ",".'^  "■"  •;"'"'  ''">-'  "'""^h  bootv  already  - 
"  -^y."  (Tied  another  voice,  loud  and  deilant   "  and  we 

t^:.  l.-;reL""'"' '"  "^f^"  ■«--'  waid^Si:s 

ook  ee,     I  orebters  are   we,  u,  live  secure  and  free  within 

And  there  spake  [enkvn  n'  th^  p^,-^  i  "   „„„xu  t.  ,,   J. 
nearkcn  agaui.     Withm  Belsaye  men-aye,  and  women  too  ! 
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luivo  rndurfd  the  torment.  Orson.     To-day,  at  sundown, 
.1  noble  man  doth  burn.  Jrnkyn." 

"  Why,  look'ec.  master,"  ^pakc;  Jenkyn,  bold-voiced  yet 
blop.ehing  from  Beltane's  unswerving;  gaze.  "  look'ce.  good 
Kia'^ter,  here  is  no  matter  for  hone^^t  woodsmen,  look'ee." 

"  Aye,"  nodded  tall  Orson,  "  'tis  no  matter  of  cnirs.  so 
wlierifore  should  us  meddle  ? 

■'  And  yc  have  swords,  1  see,"  quoth  Beltane.  "  and 
thereto  hands  when-with  to  light,  yet  do  ye  speak,  forsooth, 
(if  booty,  and  fain  would  lie  hid  sc  ure  within  the  green  ■' 
So  be  it  !  Hring  forth  the  record,  diles,  and  strike  me  out 
the  names  of  Orson  and  Jenkyn,  the  which,  being  shaped 
like  men  are  yet  no  men.  (iive  theref(jre  unto  each  his 
sliare  of  booty  ;ind  let  him  go  hence."  So  saying,  Beltane 
turned  and  looked  upon  the  close-drawn  ranks  that  mur- 
mured and  muttered  no  more.     Quoth  he  : 

••  Now,  an  there  be  any  here  among  us  so  faint-hearted— so 
unworthy  as  this  Oison  and  Jenkyn,  that  do  hold  treasure 
,ind  safety  above  flesh  and  blood—  if  there  be  any  here,  who, 
'-warding  his  own  base  body,  will  strike  no  blow  for  tht^e 
iii^tres^ed—  why,  let  him  now  go  forth  of  this  our  company. 
0  mm  !  O  men  of  Pentavalon.  do  yc  not  hear  them,  these 
wo(  ful  ones— do  ye  not  hear  them  crying  to  us  from  searing 
llanie,  from  dungeon  and  gibbet— do  ye  not  hear?  Is 
there'  one,  that,  remembering  the  torments  endured  of 
,i,Toaning  bodies,  the  dire  wrongs  of  innocence  shamed  and 
tramphd  in  the  mire— lives  there  a  man  that  will  not 
.ulventure  life  and  Umb  and  all  he  doth  possess  that  such 
(hings  may  be  smitten  hence  and  made  an  end  of  for  all 
tune  ?  But  if  such  there  be,  let  him  now  st  md  forth  with 
Orson  here,  and  Jenkyn  o'  the  I^ord  !  "  Thus  spa^.e 
['.(■Itanc  ([uick  and  j)assionatc  and  thereafter  paused, 
waiting  their  answer;  but  no  man  spake  or  moved,  only 
from  their  grim  ranks  a  growl  went  up  ominous  and  deep, 
and  eyes  grown  bright  and  fierce  glared  upon  tall  Orson 
and  Jenkyn  o'  the  Tord,  who  shuffled  with  their  feet  and 
fumbled  with  their  hands  and  knew  not  where  to  look. 

"  Tis  well,  'tis  well,  good  comrades  all  !  "  spake  Beltane 
in  a  while,  "  this  night,  mayhap,  shall  we,  each  one,  achieve 
great^things.  Go  now,  dig  ye  a  pit  and  thercm  hide  such 
treasure  as  ye  will  and  thereafter  arm  yc  at  points,  for  in 
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food,  and  (iik-s,  look  that  tl 


ric    >oe  oa(  h  doth  hoar  with  h 


So   sayiii.t,',    Jicltaiic   turni'd  and 


irir  qui\(>rs  hv  full. 


im 


coininfj;   to  his  sleeping; 


place,  forthwith  b(>^an  to  don  his  armour.  And  presently 
he  was  aware  of  Orson  and  J.  nkvn  standing;  \sithout  the 
rav."  and  each  with  look  downcast  ;  and  eke  they  fumbled 
with  tluir  hands  and  duim.d  with  their  feet  and' fain  were 
to  speak  yet  found  no  w(jrd.  But  at  last  spake  Jenkyii 
humbly  and  on  this  wise  : 

ook'cc    with  ( )rs(Mi  that  is  m\ 


1.   If 


-Master,   here  come 
comrade,  Icjok'ee." 

"Nay,   i;o  '^vt   thee  to   thy   'booty'!"    say.-.  Beltane 
bn.ifd  with  his  armour. 

N'ay,  but  look'ce  master,  we  be " 

"  No  men  !  "   (piolh  Beltane,  "  thus  would  1  be  free  of  ye 
both— so  get  you  hence." 

"  !iut  good  master,"  spake  ()r>on.  "  we  do  ha'  changed 
our  minds— It  do  be  a  direful  tlnng  to  burn,  and  if  they  do 

ha'  tormented  maids " 

■  Tis  no  matter  of  thine,"  cjuoth  Bekaiir.     "  So  go  thy 
wa>s  and  meddlr  not." 

"  But  master,  lookee  now,  we  be  stout  mm.  and  look'e.- 
we  be  full  of  lust  to  tight— O  master,   let  us  go'     Km-cl' 
Orson,   bend-bend   thy  long  shanks,  lookee."  and  fordi- 
with  on  th-nr  knees  fell  Jcnk\  11  and  tall  Orson  with  pleadmg 
eyi's  and  e;>-er  hands  out>ti  .tched. 
"  O  mast(  r,  look'ee.  let  us  go  !  " 
"  Aye,  we  do  ha'  changed  our  minds,  master  !  " 
"Then   he   it  so!"     said    Beltane,     -and   I   pray  ve  be 
ever  faithful  to  your  minds!  "    Then  took  they  lieltane's 
hand    to   kiss   and    thereafter   up    ihe\-    sprang    and    went 
rejtjicing  to  their  company. 

And  within  the  hour,  mail  and  bascinet  agleam,  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  and  four  marched  forth  of  the  hollow 
with  step  bhthe  and  free,  and  swung  away  through  the 
giv'-n  till  the  sound  of  yoice  and  laughter,  the  ring  and  clash 
cf  their  going  was  (bed  away  and  none  remained,  sayc  where 
cross-It  gged  upon  the  sward,  his  open  wallet  on  his  knee,  the 

r'.)Und  and  hnvdm  Pnr(li-^ri«T- .of  t^  .,u .,..:. u  „  i :       1  ■, 

" '"  '  -'■•■'-  ■-"-■ '^ -i'-i ;~;i  a.  iJi liibLCi uriii,  anci 

to  stare  from  earth  to  heayen  and  from  heaven  to  earth  with 
eyes  wide  and  rounder  eyen  than  was  their  wont  and  custom. 


CHAPTKR    XXXIV 

HOW    TIII-.Y    <  AMI-:    TO    BIL-^AYF. 

TMROt'Gii  broad  f,'l:ulcs  derjvhid  within  the  wild  ;   by  shady 
,,ll,<v-way  and  Uafv  track  thoy  held  their  march  south  and 
1)V  'i^t.'a  (.lose,  wdl-ordcrcd  company  striding  long  and 
U-c"  and  waking  the  solitudes  to  a  blithe  babblement  of 
I  lughini;  echoes.  '  And  who  among  them  all  so  merry  as 
(,iles  o'  the  Bow.  at  the  head  ot  his  stur.'     archers  ?     Oft 
tr  )lling  some  merry  stave  or  turning  with  some  (imp  or 
j.ipe  upon  his  tongue,   but  with  eyes  quick   to  mark  the 
rh\thnuc  swing  of  broad,  mail-clad  shouUlers,  eyes  critical, 
yrt  eyes  of  pritie.     Who  so  grimly  I'ager  as  mighty  Walkyn, 
In.  heavy  axe  lightly  a-swing,  his  long  legs  sciiooling  them- 
vlves  to  his  comrades'    slower   time  and  pace?     Who  so 
utterly  content  as  Black  Roger,  oft  glancing  from  Beltane's 
figure"  in  the  van  to  the  hies  of    his  pike-men,  then-  slung 
shields   agleam,    their    spears   well    sloped  ?     And   who   so 
gloomy  and  thoughtful  as  13eltane,  unmindful  of  the  youth- 
ful knight  who  went  beside  him.  and  scarce  heeding  his 
soft-spoke  words  until  his  gaze  by  chance  lighted  upon  the 
yoimg  knight's  armour  that  gleamed  i;i  the  sun  'neath  rich 
surcoat  ;  armour  of  the  newest  fashion  of  link,  reinforced  by 
plates  of  steel,  gorget  and  breast,  elbow  and  knee,  and  with 
cunnniglv-jointed  soUerets.     Moreover,  his  shield  was  small 
and  light  according  with  the  new  fashion,  and  bare  the  blazon 
of  two  hands,  tight-clasped,  and  the  legend :  Semper  fidelis. 

Now  viewing  all  this  with  a  smith's  knowledgeful  eye. 
quick  to  note  the  costly  excellence  of  this  e<iuipment, 
Beltane  forthwith  brake  silence: 

"  How  do  men  name  thee,  sir  knight  ?  " 

Hereupon,  after  some  delay,  the  young  knight  made 
answer : 

"  Mcssire,  Lhe  motto  I  bear  upon  my  shield  is  a  good 
motto,  methinks.  So  shalt  call  me  Fidelis  an  ye  will,  my 
bji'l. 

"  So  be  it.  Sir  Faithful,"  saying  which  Beltane  fell  to 
deep  thought  again. 
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"  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  "  quoth  Fidclis,  "wherefore  so  sad 
so  full  of  gloom  and  thought  ?  " 

"I  seek  how  we  may  win  through  tlie  gates  of  Belsaye 
Sir  tidehs,  for  they  go  strongly  guarded  night  and  day' 
yet  this  day,  ere  -unset,  ope  to  us  they  must.  But  how-^ 
how  ?  " 

•*  My  lord."  spake  Sir  Fidelis,  "  I  have  heard  say  that 
few  may  go  where  many  ofttimes  may  not.  Let  first 
some  two  or  three  adventure  it,  hid  'neath  some  close 
disguise." 

••A  disguise!"  cried  Beltane,  "  Ha— a  disguise.  'Tis 
well  bethought,  good  Fidelis.  Forsooth,  a  disguise  '  ^nd 
^twill  be  market  day  !  "  Thereafter  Beltane  strode  on  head 
bent  in  frownmg  thought,  nor  spake  agam  for  a  space 
And  ever  the  files  swung  along  behind  in  time  to  a  marching 
song  carolled  blithe  in  the  rich,  sweet  voice  of  Giles  At 
length  Beltane  rai-fl  his  head  and  beholding  the  sun  \  - 
risen,  halted  his  company  beside  a  stream  that  flowed  athwart 
their  way,  and  sitting  therebv,  summoned  to  him  the  four— 
namely,  Walkyn  and  Roger,  Giles  and  Eric  of  the  wry  nc  ck  • 
and  while  they  ate  together,  they  held  counsel  on  this 
wise : 

Beltane  :  "  How  think  ye  of  this  our  adventure  com- 
rades all  .''  " 

Giles  :  "  Forsooth,  as  a  man  do  I  think  well  of  it.  Ho  ' 
for  the  twang  of  bowstrings  !  the  whirr  and  whistle  of  well- 
sped  shafts  loosed  from  the  ear  !  Ha  !  as  an  archer  and 
a  man  'tis  an  adventure  that  jumpeth  with  my  desire 
but— as  a  soldier,  and  on  ■  of  much  and  varied  experience 
as  one  that  hath  stormed  Belsave  ere  now— with  divers 
other  towns,  cities,  keeps,  and  castles  beyond  number— as  a 
soldier,  I  do  think  it  but  a  gloomy  business  and  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

Belt.ane  :    "  And  wherefore  ?  " 

Giles:  "Method,  tml  brother,  method  precise  and 
soldier-hke.  War  is  a  very  ancient  profession— an  honour- 
able profession  and  the  ■  fore  to  be  treated  with  due  re- 
verence. Now,  without  method,  war  would  become  but 
a  scurvy,  sorry,  hole-and-corner  business  vnworthy  your 
true  soldier.     So   I.    a   soldier,   loving  my  professior,   do 

iiius,    Wuuiu   i    attack 
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a  rit\-  I  do  it  modo  et  forma  :  first.  I  set  up  my  mantelets 
lor  mv  a-chcrs.  and  under  cover  of  their  swift  shootmg 
I  .,1  me  up  my  mangonels,  my  trebuchets  and  balist:e- 
then  pushing  me  up.  assault  the  walls  with  cat.  battenng- 
r;iin  and  sap,  and  having  made  me  a  breach,  would  lorth- 
with  take  me  the  place  by  sudden  storm." 

Rogfr:  "Ha.  bowman!  here  is  overmuch  of  thee, 
r.icthinks  !  And  do.t  speak  like  a  very  arclu  r-hke  fool- 
and  forsooth,  a  foolish  archer  to  boo..  Sure,  well  ye  know 
til  It  engines  for  the  battery  have  we  none 

(.11  Fs  ■  "  Verily  !  So  shall  we  none  of  Belsaye,  methinks. 
Lacking  engines,  we  lack  for  all-no  method,  no  city  . 
Remember   that,   dolt   Rogerkin  !  " 

Roger-     "Nay,    I   remember   Garthlaxton   aflame,    the 

-allows  allarc.  and  the  empty  dungeon.     So,  an  we  go  up 

^umst  Belsaye  agun.  sha  ,  we  surely  take  it.     Remember 

these,  long-winded  Giles,  and  b(nng  u  soldier,  be  ye  ai^o- 

^  iiiLxANE:    "What   chink  you,  Walkyn  ?  " 
Walkyn    (patting    his    axe):     "Of    Gm    of     AUerdale, 

master." 

Bkltane:    "  And  you,  Eric  ?  " 

Fkic-    "  That  where  thou  dost  go    messire,  we  follow. 

Bfttwe  •  "  'lis  well.  Now  here  beside  me  sitteth  Sir 
Fidelis,  who  though  methinks  the  most  youthful  of  us  a  1, 
1  ith  a  head  in  council  wiser  than  us  all  tor  he  hatn 
spoke  me  that,  whereby  though  few  in  number  and  lacking 
engines  for  battery,  Giles-we  yet  may  win  througn  th. 
walls  of  Belsaye  ere  sun-down.     Know  you  this  country, 

Walkyn?" 
Waikvn:   "Asmyhr    d,  lord" 
Beltane:    "  Is  there  a  viUag.^  hereabouts? 
W'XLKVX      "  Aye,  live  miles  west  by  south  is  Brand-le- 

Dene.     But  there  is  a  mill  scarce  a  mile  down  stream.  I 

wot."  ,  .,  „ 

Br.uT\\E:  "AmilH  "f will  serve-go  ye  thither.  Here 
is  monev-buy  therewith  four  hats  and  smocKS  the  like 
that  millers  wear,  and  likewise  four  meal-sacks  well  stuued 

with  straw."  ,  ,  , 

\V..M.:vM  n-isinL'^:    "Smocks,  master?    Straw  and  meal- 

sacks  ? 
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Beltane:  "And  haste.  Walkyn.  We  must  be  far 
hence  vithin  the  hour."  ^^ 

Forthwith  up  rose  Walkyn  and  summoning  divers  of  his 
company    strode   away    down    stream,    what    time   GUe 

at^'w.^tn    "?/"., ''■''"'^''"''"^'  thereafter  shook  his  head 
at  Koger.     (Juoth  he  : 

•■  Tall  brother  and  lord,  now  do  I  see  that  our  Roger 
burneth   for   knowledge,   panteth   for  understanding    and 

rm"7    ^^;^doT•''K?'^  ''"'  ^^^^^"^^  ^^  fun-crammed 
meat      \  ei  do  his  bulgmg  eyes  supplicate  the  wherefore 

hvT     I  """"^n^"'  ^'^^^^>'  ^""'^'^  '^'^  ^"  twitch  for  the 
Nvhy  of  sacks.     O  impatient  Kogerkin,  bolt  thy  food,  man 
gulp-swallow,  and  ask  and  importune  my  lord  thyself '  '' 

for  .  7"""*  ^  ■'  ",  "^"^^^  ^^S^^'  "  '^"  "^y  master  lacketh 

^r  a  smock  or  a  sack,  for  me  is  no  question  of  wherefore  or 
^^hy,  so  long  as  he  doth  get  them  !  " 
"But  the  straw,  Roger,"  said  Giles,  glancing  askew  at 

hot'think  Z  ^^\^^r^''^^  P^^^^^  "^y  ^-^  -th  ^l' -"0:^ 
how  think  ye  he  shall  answer  of  this  straw  >  " 

_    "  Ihus,  thou  crafty  Giles."  answered  Beltane.     "  Bel'^ve 

IS  strong    but  strength  may  be.  perchance,  beguiled.     So 

s  wm^b^i;::.?^' ""''' ' ''-'  °^  -^''  -^  ^^-- '  ^-v^ 

Wha?moref''''   ^^^^  ^i^^'  "  ^^a  !   some  notable  wile  ! 

r^ud^-'^A^f  ?^°"  iT'-  "'^y^-'^P-  '"  ^^^^aye  market- 
place And  when  Beltane  had  handled  the  well-worn 
smocks;  had  viewed  the  bulging  meal-sacks  that  Walkyn 
and  his  fellows  brought  him,  he  arose.  At  his  word  the 
company  fell  to  their  ranks  and  forthwith  s^v^ng  off  a^ain 
5k"  r-  '?  ^  ?f  ^:^'  ^™^^  ^^^^^  '^^^^"^d  blithely  and 
c  m  W-,ir''/i  r'';'^''  J-^'^^  ^oger  whistled  and^  even 
Hoarsely  in  his  hairy  throat, 
thev    l!'?/';^''  ^'"S'"^  unheeded  until,  as  the  sun  declined, 

comm  nd.v    'll  f""""''^'    ^^"^^^"^  •     ^vherefore    Beltane 

commanded  all  men  to  a  strict  silence  and  thus  came  they 

J^.TVuu"r'''  "'  '\'  "r'^'  '''^  ^-^t-f^  -'thin  the 
fown  '''''''''        P       '  ^^'"^  '''^"'  ""^  ^^'"^  B^^=^ye 
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.inking  sun  to  lengthening  shadow,  "  we  have  yet  an  hour 
to  sunset,  but  in  this  hour  much  have  we  to  do  !    Hark  ye 
now'  ■■    and  drawing  the  four  about  him.  he  spake  them 
t,„is      "  Walkvn  and  Roger  and  Eric  shall  mto  the  town 
with  me  in  miller's  guise,  each  bearing  his  sack  of  flour. 
wha^  time  you.  Giles,  with  Sir  Fidehs  and  aU  our  power, 
bide  hei-e  well  hid  till  such  time  as  ye  shall  see  a  smoke 
within  Belsaye.     And  when  ye  see  this  smoke,  rise  up  and 
nrike  you  ready  one  and  all,  yet  stir  not  from  the  green 
till  that  ye  hear  my  bugle-horn  sound  our  rallying-note. 
Tiicn  come  ye  on  amain,  and  being  within  the  city,  charge 
VL-  where  my  horn  shall  sound.     How  now,  is't  agreed  ? 
■   ■'  \vc   lord  !  "    nodded  Giles,  "'tis  an  excellent  strategy 
in  foith'  and  yet  'twcie  wiser  methinks  to  suffer  me  m 
RoL'.r's'place.   for  being  guileful   in   war,  so  should  I  be  a 
V,-  V  beguiling  miller,  whereas  Roger,  an  we  plastered  him 
VviMi  Hour  would  ne'er  be  other  than  Rogerkin  the  Black. 

■  N[ay  Giles,  thy  post  is  here.  Let  your  bows  be  strung 
and  ready,  but  set  your  pikes  to  the  fore— and  GUes,  watch  ! 
Walkvn,  bring  now  the  smocks."  t  •    u      i 

So  saying.  Beltane  tightened  his  belt,  drew  on  his  hood 
o'  mail  and  laced  it  close,  and  turning,  found  Sir  Pidelis 
dose  by  to  aid  him  with  the  hooded  smock  ;  and  Beltane 
wondered  to  see  him  so  pale  and  his  slender  hands  a-tremble. 
So  the  smocks  were  donned,  with  straw  about  their  legs 
bound  by  withies  as  was  the  custom,  and  taking  the  sacks 
upon  their  shoulders,  they  turned  aside  into  the  green 
and  were  gone. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV 

HOW    GUI    OF   AI.LKRDALE    CEASED    FKOM    EVIL 

SiR  Gri  f.f  Allerdalc.  lord  Seneschal  of  Belsaye  tov\n  rode 
Hawk  on  list  at  the  head  of  divers  noble  knights  and  ^(eritlo 
esquires  with  Veiderers  and  falconers  attendant.  The  dusty 
highway,  that  led  across  the  plain  to  the  frowning  gatt's 
ui  l:!el>aye.  was  a-throng  with  country  folk  trudging  on 
foot  or  seated  in  heavy  carts  whose  clumsy  wheels  creaked 

dpHin^^'r".  "^y-^^fd^;  f^'-  though  the  sun  was  far 
declined,  it  was  market-day,  moreover  a  man  was  to  die 
by  the  hre.  and  though  such  sights  were  a-pjntv.  yet  'twas 
seluom  that  any  lord,  seneschal,  warden,  castellan  or-in 
tme,  any  potent  lord  dowered  with  right  of  pit  and  gallows- 
dared  lay  hand  upon  a  son  of  the  Church,  even  of  the  lesser 
and  poorer  orders  ;  but  Sir  Gui  was  a  bold  man  and  greatly 
caring  Wherefore  it  was  that  though  the  market-traffic 
was  vvell-nigh  done,  the  road  was  yet  a-swarm  with  folk  all 
^ager  to  behold  and  watch  how  a  white  friar  could  face  death 
by  the  llame  So,  on  horse  and  afoot,  in  creaking  cart  and 
wain,  they  thronged  toward  the  goodly  city  of  Belsaye 

Sir  Gui  rode  at  a  hand-pace,  and  as  he  rode  the  folk  drew 
hastily  aside  to  give  him  way,  and  bent  the  knee  full  humbly 
or  stood  with  bowed  heads  uncovered  to  watch  him  pass 
but   neath  bn.thng  brows,  full  many  an  eye  glared  fiercely 
on   In     richlx-  habited,    slender  figure,  marKing   his  quick^ 

Si.  V     T'        '  ^^^^;'":^'^';^-^"g.  iHgh-bridged  nose  of  him 
VM  1    l..e  thin  hps  and  the  long,  pointed  chm  below 

1  inis  roue  ho,  assured  in  his  might  and  coniident,  heedless 
alike  of  the  glory  of  day,  fa:U  drawing  into  evening  of  the 
green  world  whose  everx-  blade  and  leaf  spake  of  life  abun- 
n';r  inf/   tl     '    T^  trampling  folk  who  bent  so  humbly  at  his 

at  lumsclf  and  his  own  most  dear  desires,  how  should  he 
mark  die  fcur  tall  and  d-sty  miller's  men  whose  brawny 
backs  vvere  stooped   each   b..eath  its  burden?    And  how 

should    hn     n,^-,^ii, ',,.*■    ;.,    i,;  .      i.  ,,     _      ,         .    .  *'"*' 

Justy  in  his  b-uy,  .    me  to  think  on  death  sharp  and  sv.ilt  ? 
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Thus  Sir  Gui  of  Allerdale,  lord  Seneschal  of  Belsaye  town. 
rode  upon  his  way,  with  eyes  that  glowed  with  the  love  ol 
life  and  tongue  that  curled  twixt  smiling  lips  as  one  that 
savoured  its  sweetness  or  meditated  coming  joys.  Per- 
ceiving the  which,  two  youthful  esquires  that  rode  near 
bv  nudged  elbows,  and  set  their  heads  together. 

•'I  know  yon  look— aha  !  'tis  the  goldsmith's  fair  young 
wife.  There  have  been  lovers  who  loved  love  ere  now— 
Pan,  see  you,   and    Jove  himself  they  say,    but  Pan  was 

coy,  and  Jove " 

■'Hist,  he  beckons  us!" 

So  came  these  yoang  esquires  beside  Sir  Gui  who,  tapping 
tb>'  dust  from  his  habit  with  soft,  white  hand,  spake  solt- 
vuicL'd  and  sweet. 

•  Kidc  on,  sirs,  and  bid  our  careful  warden  stay  a  while 
the  execution  of  this  traitorous  friar.  Let  the  square  be 
UiK'd  with  pikes  as  is  our  custom,  let  the  prisoner  be 
chained  unto  his  stake  see  you,  but  let  all  things  stay  until 
I  be  come.  There  will  be  many  folk  in  Belsaye,  meseemeth, 
well— let  them  wait,  and  stare,  and  whisper,  and— wait,  till 
1  he  come  !  ' ' 

forward  spurred  the  young  esquires  to  do  as  was  com- 
manded, joyful  to  see  the  confusion  that  marked  their  swift 
career  and  making  good  play  of  their  whips  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  such  as  chanced  to  be  within  reach  ;    in 
especial  upon  a  mighty  fellow  in  lloured  smock  that  bare  a 
sack  on  his  shoulder  and  who,  stung  with  the  blow,  cried  a 
curbC  on  them  in  voice  so  harsh  and  bold  that  folk  shrank 
from  his  neighbourhood,  yet  marvelled  at  his  daring.  Being 
come  anon  within  the  city  Sir  Gui  dismounted  beside  the 
gate,  and  giving  horse  and  falcon  to  an  esquire,  beckoned  to 
him  a  gri/.z.lcd  man-at-arms  ;   now  as  he  did  so,  a  tall  miller 
parsed  him  by,  and  stumbling  wearily,  set  down  Ids  sack 
against  the  wall  and  panted. 
"  Bare  you  the  letter  as  I  commanded,  Rolf  ?  " 
"  Aye,  my  lord." 
"  What  said  she  ?  " 
"  Wept,  my  lord." 
"  Spake  she  nought  ? 
■'■'Nought,  my  ioru.' 
"  Lieth  the  goldsmith  deep  ?  " 
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]]  Above  the  water-dunfrt-on,  my  lord  " 
fofrtfo-torTr;  ■■'  '""  ■    «='h''"<^'»^  go'dsmith  shall 
So  saying.  Sir  Gui  went  on  into  the  citv  and  ac  hr. 

up  into  the  gloom  within  ;   thereafter  havinfr  ^^t  A.      T-^ 

of  her  face       '■  ^'^^-'^'''''S  "^  bitter,  staining  the'beauty 
■■  oVr't^f'-  ™  ■  ",  '?'  P^"'^'''  ^"'J  rt"'ed  to  her  feet 

•-^■,  f,-uu  ixij,  iora,     j^iie  whispered  "  I  cannnf  1     u  *\.^ 
art  gentle  indeed— then "  i  cannot !    If  thou 
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"  He  licth  above  the  water-dungeons,  lady  !  "    sighed  >ir 

Gui. 

"  Ah,  the  sweet  Christ  aid  me!  " 

"  To-morrow  he  goeth  to  death,  or  lieth  in  those  round, 
white  arms.  Lady,  the  choice  is  thine,  and  I  pray  you  show 
pity  to  thy  husband  who  loveth  thee  well,  'tis  said."  N^w 
hereupon  she  sobbed  amain  and  fell  upon  her  knees  with 
iums  outstretched  in  passionate  appeal— but  lo  !  she  spake 
no  word,  her  swimming  eyt>s  oped  suddenly  wide  and  >Mth 
arms  yet  outstretched  she  stared  and  stared  beyond  Sir 
(lui  in  so  much  that  he  turnetl  and  started  back  amazed— to 
behold  one  clad  as  a  dusty  miller,  a  mighty  man  whose  bat- 
tered hat  touched  theUntcl  and  whose  great  bulk  filled  the 
d(X)rway— avery  silent  man  who  looked  and  looked  with  neck 
(lut-thrust,  yet  moved  not  and  uttered  no  word.  Here- 
upon Sir  Gui  spake  quick  and  passion-choked  : 

•'  Fool— fool !    hence,   thou   blundering   fool.      For   this 
shalt  be  flayed  aUve.     Ha  !— hence,  thou  dusty  rogue  !  " 

Hut  now  this  grim  figure  stirred,  and  hfting  a  great  hand 
spake  hoarse  and  low  : 

••  Peace,  knight !  Hold  thy  peace  and  look  !  "  The  wide- 
eaved  hat' was  tossed  to  the  floor  and  Sir  Gui,  nch-ig  his 
hands,  would  have  spoken  but  the  harsh  voice  owi  d  his 
words':  "  How,  knight,  thou  that  art  Bloody  Gui  of  Aller- 
dale !  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  forsooth  ?  1  am  WaJdron, 
whose  father  and  mother  and  sister  ye  slew.  Aye,  Waldron 
of  Brand  am  I,  though  men  do  call  me  Walkyn  o'  the  Dene 
these  days.  Brand  was  a  fair  manor,  knight— a  fair  manor, 
but  long  since  dust  and  ashes— ha  !  a  merry  blaze  wherein 
father  and  mother  and  sister  burned  and  screamed  and  died 
—in  faith,  a  roguish  blaze  !  Ha  !  d'ye  blench  ?  Dost  know 
me,  forsooth  ?  "  j      u 

Then  Sir  Gui  stepped  back,  drawing  his  sword  ;  but, 
even  so,  death  leapt  at  him.  A  woman,  wailing,  fled  from 
the  chamber,  a  chair  crashed  to  the  floor  ;  came  a  strange, 
quick  tapping  of  feet  upon  the  floor  and  thereafter  rose  a 
cry  that  swelled  louder  to  a  scream— louder  to  a  bubbhng 
shriek,  and  dying  to  a  groaning  hiss,  was  gone. 

And.  in  a  while.  Walkyn,  that  had  been  Waldron  of 
Brand,  rose  up  from  his  knees,  and  runmng  forth  oi  the 
chamber,  hasted  down  the  dark  and  narrow  stair. 
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CHAI'TER    XXXVI 

now   TriE   FOLK   OF   BKLSAVE   TOWN   MADE   THEM  AH  END  OF 

TYRANNY 

The  market-place  was  full  of  the  stir  and  hum  of  jostlin 
crowds  ,    here  were  pale-faced  townsfolk,  men  and  women 
and  cluldren  who  cowed  by  sulfering  and  bitter  WTong  spak- 
h  tie  and  that  little  below  their  breath  ;   here  were  coimtry 
folk  from  vdlage  and  farmstead  near  and  far    a   motlej 
company  that  talked  amain,  loud-voiced  and  eatrn-   as  thev 
pushed  and  strove  to  see  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  square 
beyond  the  serned  ranks  of  pike-men,  a  post  had  been  Tup 
a  massy  post,  gniii  and  solitary,  whose  heavy  cliains  and 
iron  girdle  gleamed  ominous  and  red  in  the  last  rays  of  sun- 
set^     Near  by,  upon  a  dais,  they  had  set  up  a  chair  fairly 
gdded.  wherein  Sir  Gui  was  wont  to  sit  and  watch  jus   re 
done  upon  the  writhing  bodies  of  my  lord  Duke's  enemies 
Indeed,  the  ci  izens  of  P,elsaye  had  beheld  sights  many  and 
dire  of  late,  wherefore  now  they  blenched  before  this  stark 
and  grisly  thing  and  looked  askance  ;    but  to  these  country 
f=  Ik   siich   things  were  something   newer,   wherefore  they 
pushed  and  strove  nmid  the  press  thot  they  might  view  it 
nearer-m  especial  two  in  millers'  hooded  smocks,  tall  and 
usty  fellows  these,  who  by  dint  of  shoulder  and  elbow  won 
forward  until  they  were  stayed  by  the  i,le  of  Sir  Gui's  heavy 
armed  -ke-men.    Ihereupon  spake  one.  close  in  his  fellow's 

bc;:.wi;rb,'a7h"  ''■'"^■"'  '•"""  y""- ■■  -"  i^*-^ 

;■  Master,  1  know  not-l.e  vanished  in  the  press  but  now/' 

And  J^.ric  ? 

"  He  watcheth  our  meal-sacks.     Shall  I  not  go  bid  him 
strike  thnt  and  steel  :^    The  time  were  fair,  methinks  '  ' 

Not  so  wait  you  until  Sir  Gui  be  come  and  seated  in 
his  chair  of  state-then  haste  you  to  bold  Eric  and  the 
sacks  ablaze,  shout  '  Fire.'  so  will  I  hero  .--.TniH  fhg  r-.^^-.. .  '*  .1.., 

Ko^^er  •'^'  '''''^ '"  ^^'"^  ^""^^  ^'''"  '^'*^'  ^^  at  the  gate.  'patienTe'; 
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And  now  of  a  sudden  the  throng  stirred,  swayed  and  was 
.till  •    but  from  many  a  (juivering  lip  a  breath  went  up  to 
licaven  a  sigh— a  whispered  groan,  as,  through  the  shrinking 
populace  the  prisoner  was  brought.     A  man  of  Bel>aye  he. 
,  man  strong  and  tender,  whom  many  had  loved  full  well. 
Half  borne    half  dragged  betwixt  his  gaolers,  he  came  on 
.tumbling  feet— a  woeful  shivering  thing  with  languid  head 
a-droop  •    a  thing  of  noisome  rag^  that  t.^d  of  mghts  and 
(lavs  in  dungeon  black  and  foul  ;    a  thing  whose  shrunken 
nakedness  showed  a  multitudeof  small  wounds,  slow-bleeding, 
that  spoke  of  teeth  httle  yet  vicious,   bold  with  hunger 
in  the  dark  ;    a  miserable,   tottering  thing,  haggard  and 
pinched,  that  shivered  and  shook  and  stared  upon  all  thmgs 
with  eyes  vacant  and  wide.  .     ,,  .      ,,     ,• 

•\nd  thus  it  was  that  lieltane  beheld  again  Lriar  Martin 
the  white  friar  that  had  been  a  man  once,  a  strong  man  and 
a  gentle  They  brought  him  to  the  grvat  po.-,t,  they  clasped 
lum  fast  witfiin  the  iron  band  and  so  left  him,  shivering 
in  his  chains  with  head  a-droop.  Came  the  sound  of  muftkd 
wet  ping  from  the  crowd,  while  high  above,  in  sky  deepening 
to  evening,  a  star  twinkled.  Now  in  a  while  the  white 
friar  raided  his  heavy  head  and  looked  round  about,  and  lo  ! 
his  eyes  were  vacant  no  longer,  and  as  folk  strove  to  come 
more"  nigh,  he  spake,  hoarse- voiced  and  feeble  :         .     ,     . 

"  O  children  grieve  not  for  me.  for  though  this  body 
suffer  a  little  niy  soul  doth  sit  serene.  What  thougl',  I  stand 
in  bonds  yet  doth  my  soul  go  free.  Though  tncy  burn  my 
tlcsh  to  ashes  yet  doth  my  soul  live  on  for  ever.  So  f^rieve 
not  vour  hearts  for  me,  my  chiklr.n.  and,  for  yourselves, 
though  ye  be  afflicted  even  as  I--  war  ye  nothing— since  1, 
il.at  ve  all  do  know  for  a  truthful  man.  do  tell  ye  'tis  none 
so  l.ard  to  die  if  that  our  hearts  be  clean.  What  thou-.i  ye 
suher  the  grievous  horror  of  a  prison  ?  within  tlie  dai  k  ^e 
shall  hnd  God.  Thus  I.  amid  the  dreadful  gloom  ol  ,ny 
deep  dungeon  did  he  witliin  the  arms  of  God,  noting  ua';- 
mg.  So,  when  the  hre  shall  sear  me,  thouLdi  thi>^  my  he^h 
may  groan.  God  shall  reach  down  to  me  iiirough  smoke 
.ind  flame  and  lift  my  soul  beyond.  O  be  ye  therefore  com- 
forted mv  children— thoueh  each  must  die.  yet  lo  tliC  pure  in 

heart  death  is  none  so  hard " 

Thus  spake  Friar  Martin,  shivering  in  liis  bonac,  what 
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time  the  crowd  rocked  and  swayed,  sobbing  aloud  and 
groan.ng  ;  whereat  Sir  (iui'.  pike-men  made  hi  sty  play  with 
their  spear-shafts.  '     -^ 

JThen  spake  Beltane,  whisperin,^',  to  Roger,  wlio,  sweating. 

and  ^th  br""^"'  •'  "  Z^",'^. °"  ^'''  '"^'^"'  ^^'"^''  had  turned, 
and  vMth  bra\^ny  shoulders  stooped,  drove  through  the 
swaying  press  and  was  gone.  ^ 

Now  with  every  moment  the  temper  of  the  crowd  grew 
rnore  threatening  ;    voices  shouted,  hsts  were  clenched.Vnd 
the  scow  ing  pike-men,  plying  vicious  spear-butts    curse  ' 
and  questioned  each  other  aloud  :   "  \\hv  tarries  Si^  (iui  :>  •' 
Hereupon  a  country  fellow  hard  by  took  up  the  question  : 
^^  Sir  Cui  !       he  shouted,  "  why  cometh  not  Sir  Gui  >    ' 
Aye        cried  others.  "  where  tarries  Sir  Gui  >  "  ■*\Vhv 
doth  he  keep  us  ?  "    "  Where  tarries  Sir  Gui  "^   •  ^ 

wav     -'"i  n  1  ''Zf  '1  "T'.  "^'^P  ^"^  h^^'-^h-    "  Way-make 

U,e'hUd*^n<?  ">     t"'y  y'  "^°^''  '^'  '^^y''^^  ^^°^vd  rose 

■  bi     o    .        ;r    "^''^  "^  ^  l!''""'  ^^  "^'S'^^y  "^^"  i"  the  dusty 
hab.t   of  a  miller,   upon  whose  low-drawn   hood  and  be 

rioured  smock  were  great  gouts  and  stains  evil  and  dark  •  and 
now.  beholding  what  manner  of  stains  these  were,  all  men 
fel  s  lent  and  blenched  from  his  path.  Thus  amid  a  lanTo" 
palhd  faces  that  stared  and  shrank  away,  the  tall  milltr 
came  unto  the  wondering  pike-men-bursitheir  ankrand 
leapt  upon  the  dais  where  stood  the  gilded  chair 
r.uV  r    I-  """"^  men-at-arms-good  people  of  Belsaye 

Oii  of  ^  ..  .  V"'  ^"  '"u°!^'  *'""S^^  y^  ^^'  ^isht  of  Bloody 
Gu  of  Allerdalejn  faith  ?  Why  then-behold  !  "  an.l  frorn 
under  his  be-dabbled  smock  he  drew  forth  a  head,  pa  e  as  t^ 
heek  and  hair,  whose  wide  eyes  stared  blindly  as  i?  dangled 
m  his  hairy  hand  .  and  now.  staring  up  at  this  awful  sight- 
ess  thing-that  brow  at  whose  frown  a  city  had  trembled 
those  palhd  hps  that  had  smiled,  and  smihng.  doomed  men 
and  women  to  torment  and  death-a  hush  fdl  on  Bel^ye 
and  no  man  spoke  or  stirred  ^^t-isaye 

Then,  wnile  all  folk  stood  thus,  rigid  and  at  gaze  a  wild 
cry  was  heard,  shiverinrx  th..  cfWir,^.-,  .^^  .._:.:A  V.  7  ^^^ 
with  sudden  dread  :     ""  '"" '"  ""  """  ""''"""^  ""  "^'^'^^^ 

"  Fire  !     Fire  !  " 
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"  Aye  lire  !  "  roared  the  miller,  "  sec  yonder  !  "  :ind  he 
iH,inled  where  a  column  of  thick  smoke  mounted  slowly  upon 
ti„.  windless  air.  But  with  the  cry  came  tumult-a  hurry 
,1  feet  shouts  and  veils  and  hoarse  commands  ;  armour 
(lashed  and  pike-heads  glittered,  down- sweeping;  for  tlie 
charge  Tlien  Walkyn  laughed,  and  hurling  the  pale 
hrad  down  at  the  nearest  soldiery,  drew  from  his  smock  his 
mighty  axe  and  swung  it,  but  lo  !  'twixt  him  and  the  pike- 
men  was  a  surging  ravening  mob  that  closed,  front  and 
rear  upon  knight  and  squire,  upcm  pike-man  and  man-at- 
arms  men  who  leapt  to  grip  mailed  throats  in  naked  banc  s, 
women  who  screamed  and  tore.  And  one  by  one,  knight 
and  squire  and  man-at-arms,  smiting,  shrieking,  groaning^ 
were  dragged  down  with  merciless  hands,  to  be  wrenchecl 
at  torn  and  trampled  neath  merciless  feet,  while  high  and 
clear  above  this  fierce  and  dreadful  clamour  rose  the  shrill 
summons  of  a  horn. 

\nd  lo  '  a  shout— a  roar— drowning  the  shrieks  of  dying 
men  the  screams  of  vengeful  women,  "  Arise—arise— Pcnta- 
valon  '  "  Came  a  rush  of  feet,  a  shock,  and  thereafter  a 
confused  din  that  rose  and  fell  and,  gradually  ceasing  was 
lost  in  a  sudden  clamour  of  bells,  tierce-peahng  in  wild  and 

ioyous  riot.  . 

''  Aha'    'tis  done— 'tis  done!  "    panted  Roger,  stooping 

to  cleanse  his  blade,  "  spite  of  all  our  lack  of  method,  Giles- 

tisdone!   Hark  ye  to  those  joy-bells  !   So  doth  fair  Belsaye 

shout  to  all  men  she  is  free  at  last  and  clean  of  Gui  and 

all  liis  roguish  garrison "  ,   .,    „  r^ 

"Clean?"  quoth  Giles.  "  Clean,  forsooth  ?  Roger— O 
Roger  man  I  have  seen  men  die  in  many  and  divers  ungentle 
w  ys  ere  now  but  these  men— these  men  of  Gui's.  look— look 
yonder  !  O  sweet  heaven  keep  me  ever  from  the  tearing 
hands  of  vengeful  mothers  and  women  wronged!  "  And 
turning  his  back  on  the  littered  market-square,  Giles 
'shivered  and  leaned  him  upon  his  sword  as  one  that  is  sick. 

"  Nav  "  said  Black  Roger,  "  Gm's  black  knaves  being  rent 
in  pieces,  Giles,  we  shall  be  saved  the  hanging  of  them— 
ha  !   there  sounds  my  lord's  horn,  and  'tis  the  rallying-note 

/^  •  1  _       »    >i 
CuFUC    ctvVt'iy,     VJliCjj  ; 

Side  by  side  they  went,  oft  stepping  across  some  shapeless 
horror,  until  in  their  going  they  chanced  on  one  that  knelt 
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above  a  child,  small  and  drad.     Ami  hrlmldinK  (he  ro.tiv 
.  suon  of  th.s  rnan  s  armour,  Roycr  .stoop.d,  and  wond.r- 
in-,',  t<nu  li((l  his  bowed  shoulder  : 

"  Sir  iMd.lis."   said  hr    "  j^^ood  young   nicssiro,   and  art 
thou  hiut,  torsootti  .^  " 

"llurt.^"    si(,di.xi    Sir    Fidclis,    starin-     up    t-rcat-cved 
lu.rt .     Nay,  behold  this  swcot  babe --Ah    .l^nt  I.  (List- 
so  .nnocvnt-and  slain-    A   t.n.hr  babe  !    Ami   vondci- 

yondrrul.at  due  sights  lie  yonder "  and  sighin-^    the 

you  hfu    kn,,ht  sank  back  across  Black  Roger' '  arm' a^ 
so  i.iy  spt(<-hlfss  and  a-s\voon. 
Quoth  KogiT,  ,qrim-sniiling  : 

u.  l^!:''^'   ^'''"'i    ^"'V'  ""'"■  ^''''^^   ^'''''^^'  woman's  fmger- 

^^    k  no  more  than  ihou  '  -    Thus  saying,  he  stooped  and 

.ftmg  the  young  k,u,ht  in  las  arms,  bore  him  across  the 

square^  stumbhng  now  and  then  on  things  dim-s<'en  in  the 

teeth  and  renduig  hands,  made  them  an  end  of  '  vranny 
un  d  wjth  the  mght.  there  nothing  remained  of  proud  S^ 
;  ;'",  =''\^"'  ^"'^>'  Rarnson,  save  shapeless  blotches  piled 
amid  the  gooni-and  that  wluch  lav  forgotten  nui  e  a 
cold  and  palhd  thing,  befouled  with  red  and'.rampl,.,!  min^ 
a  thing  of  no  account  henc(,'forth,  that  stared  up  with 
glazed  and  s,ghth-ss  eyes,  where,  remote  within  the  sombre 
firmament  of  heaven,  a  great  star  glowed  and  trembled 
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ANTiiORN's  gleamed  and  torches  tlarcd  in  the  pr-at  square 
)f  Bclsavc  where-  panting,  sliounn^'  townsfolk  tl'.rcngrj" 
ipon  Beltane  and  his  company  with  tears  of  joy  n'lt.i 
'aughter  loud  and  high-pitched,  --i:.  shouts  and  wild 
acclaiui  •  many  there  were  who  k....c  to  kiss  tlKir  >un- 
brow.ied'  hands  their  feet  the  very  links  of  their  armour 
\nd  presently  came  (iihs  o'  the  Bow,  debonau  and 
smiling,  a  woman's  scarf  about  his  brawny  throat,  a  do^n 
ribands  and  favours  tied  about  each  mailed  arm 

"Lord"  quoth  he.  "tall  brother,  1  have  been  fairly 
kissed  by'full  a  score  of  buxom  dames— the  which  is  excellent 
pood  for  the  women  of  Belsayc  are  of  beauty  renowned. 
P,ut  to  kiss  is  a  rare  and  notable  s<-ience,  and  to  kiss  well  a 
man  should  eat  well,  and  forsooth,  empty  am  I  as  a,:y 
drum  '  Therefore  prithee  let  us  eat,  that  I  may  uphold  my 
repatation,    for,   as  the   learned   master  Ovidius  hath   it, 

'  Osculoy 

But  from  the  townsfolk  a  shout  arose  : 

"  t  omes  the  Reeve  !      'Tie-  good  master  Cuthbert  !    Way 
lor  the  Reeve  !  " 

Hereupon  the  crowd  parting,  a  tall  man  appeared,  his 
.L;oodlv  apparel  torn,  his  long  white  hair  disordered,  while 
in  his  hand  he  y(;t  grasped  a  naked  sword.  Stern  Ins  face 
was  and  lined  beyond  his  years,  moreover  his  broad  shoulders 
were  bowed  with  more  than  age  ;  but  his  eye  was  bright 
and  quick,  and  when  he  spake,  his  voice  was  strong  and 

full. 

"  Which,  1  pray,  is  chiefest  among  ye  r'  " 

"  That  am  I."  quoth  Beltane. 

•  Mcssire."  said  the  Reeve,  "  who  and  what  men  vc  arc  I 
know  not,  but  m  the  name  of  these  my  lellow-citi/xrs  do 
I  th-inW  vp  fnr  our  delivernncc.  Rut  words  be  poor  tilings, 
now  therefore,  uU  it  be  treasure  ye  do  seek  ye  shall  be 
saUshed.     We  have   suffered  much  by   exiuticn,   but   if 
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gold  be  your  desire    then  whatsoever  gold  doth  lie  in  our 
treasury,  the  half  of  it  .s  freely  thine  '• 

"  O  most   excellent   Reeve,"  cried"  Giles    "  forsooth     a 
very  proper  spirit  of  gratitude  "  •  -         . 

a  inot^^^tr'^'''"  '^'''''  P"'*^"*^'  ^^'"'"-  ^^^  '^'■^■her  with 
a  look,      these  my  comrades  hither  came  that  a  noble  man 

should  not  pensh,   and  that  Sir  Gui  of  Alle-dale  should 

cease  from  ev.  .  and  behold,  'tis  done  !     So  I  pray  you  g  vo 

nurch  henfe-  ^"'  ^^^  "'"^'^'   ^^'  ^^^^h  the  dawn  we 

'•  But-O  tall  brother  !  -    gasped  (iiles,  "  O  sweet  lord 
there  was  mention  made  of  treasure  !   A  large-souled  Reeve 

~ool  rrV'f  Ii^'^'k  "■  '   '  Treasure;  quoth  he,  and  likewise 
.0  d    !    And  these  be  matters  to  excogitate  upon.     :VIore- 
o\cr,  pecunicc  ohcdiinil  umnu     brother'" 

"  Money  forsooth  !  "  quoth  Belt,  me  bitterly  "  now  out 
upon  thee.  Gil.s-how  think  ye  money  shall  avail  the  hke 
of  us  whose  lives  are  forieit  each  and  every,  whose  foes  be 
many  and  strong,  who  mus^  ever  be  on  our  ward,  quick  to 
smite  lest  we  be  smitten-money,  forsooth-  So  good 
niaster  Reeve,  keep  thy  useless  treasure,  and.  in  its'  stead 
give  to  us  good  steel-broadswords,  sharp  and  well-tem- 
pered and  stout  Imk-mail-give  of  these  to  such  as  lack  " 

all  thesV"     ^'"'''''■■"  ^^y^  ^''^'^-  "  ^^^^1^  g'^lJ  niay  we  gain 

"  '^'^^'y.  Gdes,  but  gaining  all  without  gold  ve  lack  not 
for  gold,  nor  have  the  added  fear  of  losing  it      He  that 
would  gain   wealth    must  first  win    freedoni,    for  withou 
freedom  the  richest  is  but  a  sorry  slave.     So  give  us  seel 
good  master  Reeve."  b  v     ub  sitei, 

Now  from  Giles's  archers,  and  divers  other,  beside  a  growl 

H^n  h"'}  fP^'^'f  •"?  ^'T  '^''^  *'^  '''''^-  ^h^t  time  Beltane 
cienchtxl   his  hands,    frowning   ever   blacker.     Then   forth 

str'l/,'^  ^'"  ''  r^  ^'^"'^  ""'"^  ^^"  ^^^«".  ^-J^^h  last 
spake  with  voice  uplift  : 

''M;ister,''  quoth  he,  ''  us  do  love  gold-but  fighting  men 
ti>  do  be,  and  if     steel     Siiys  you-'  steel  '  says  we  i  '' 

Aye,"  nodded  Jenkyn,  "  so  look'ee  master,  here  stands 

wi      rson  my  comrade  look'ee.  for  witness  that  to-day  we 
be  better  men  than  these  growlers  " 

But  here,  of  a  sudden,  rose  the  shrill  bray  of  a  t.umpet 
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without  the  wails,  a  long  flourish,  loud  and  imperious  ;  and 
I  he  sound  a  silence  fell,  wherein  div-ers  of  the  townsfolk 
c  Td  each  other  in  fear  swift-born,  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
wlut.-haired  Reeve  who  stood  leaning  heavily  upon  his 
sword,  his  head  stooped  upon  his  broad  chest.     And  in  the 

silence   (iiles  spake  :  ,1.1. 

'  Now  bv  the  ever-blessed  Saint  Giles,  there  spake  the 
.urnmon;  of  Robert  of  Hurstmanswyke-I  know  his 
challenge  of  old-ha.  bows  and  bills  !  "    So  saying  he  bent 

and  strung  his  bow.  i    ^.i,    <<  onrl 

"  Aye  "  nodded  Roger,  loosening  sword  in  sheath,      and 

s,r  Robert  its  a  dour  tighter.  I've  heard." 
"  So  soon  !  "    groaned  the  Re.ve.  "  so  ve:y  soon  !    Now 

(,()d  pity  Belsaye !  "  .,        ■  ,   .      u 

■'  \men  '"   quoth  Giles,  hdgeting  uneasily  with  his  bow, 

"  forsooth.  Sir  Robert  is  a  very  potent  lord-God  help  us 

11  T    t   * ' 

^  ''tnd  Sir  Robert  Ukewise."  quoth  Roger.  "  for  methinks 
an  he  come  within  Belsaye  he  is  hkc  to  tay  in  Belsaye- 
mind  ve  ^ir  Gui  and  mark  ve  my  master  s  look  !  and  he 
pointed  where  Beltane  stood  near  by,  chin  in  hst,  his  eye 
britrht  and  purposeful,  his  mouth  grim-.mihng  ;  even  as 
llu-v  vatched  he  beckoned  Walkyn  and  Eric  to  him  and 
spake  certain  commands  what  time  the  trumpet  brayed  again 
in  summons  tierce  and  arrogant. 

"Good  master  Reeve."  quoth  Beltane,  as  Walkyn  and 
1-ric  obedient  to  his  word,  moved  into  the  sciuare  to  right 
and 'left,  each  with  his  company,  "there  is  one  without 
that  groweth  impatient.  Let  us.  therefore,  parley  with 
him  from  the  battlement  above  the  gate.  , ,    .^. 

'•  \h  messire."  sighed  the  Reeve,  "to  what  end  ?  Tis 
Sir  Roberts  summons,  and  well  I  know  he  will  demand 
speech  with  mv  lord  (iui-alas  for  us  and  for  Belsaye  town  ! 

•'  Nav  "  answered  Beltane.  "  be  comforted.  Answer  as 
I  shall  direct  and  fear  ye  nothing.     Come  your  ways. 

Now  when  Roger  turned  and  would  have  followed,  Giles 

plucked  him  by  the  arm  :  .,   ,  j  u     f 

"  Roger  "  quoth  he,  "  Sir  Robert  will  demand  speech  of 
Gui  of  AUerdale,  mark  ye  that,  my  Rogerkin.  Nor  will  he 
M-ak  to  anv  b  ■  Sir  Gui-for  a  great  lord  and  proud  is 
Robert  of  Hurstmans.vyke.     Ha,  what  think  ye,  Roger  ^ 
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"  I  think  perchance  he  must  go  dumb  then — come,  let 
us  follow." 

"  Nay,  but  speak  he  must— since  he  may  tell  us  much, 
aye,  and  speak  he  shall.  So  come,  my  Rogcrkin,  hither 
with  me." 

"  With  thee,  Giles  ?    And  wherefore  ?  " 

"  A  wile,  sweet  Roger,  a  notable  wile— a  v;ile  of  wiles. 
Hush  !   speak  not,  but  come— for  mark  this  ; 

"  In  faitti  a  cunning  man  is  (.ik-s, 
In  counsel  sage  and  full  of  wiles. 

So    come,     Rogcrkin  !  "     So    saying,     he    gripped    stout 
Roger's  arm  and  plunged  into  the  crowd. 

Being  come  out  upon  the  battlement  above  the  gate, 
Beltane,  with  the  Reeve  beside  him,  peering  down  through 
the  dark,  beheld  beyond  the  moat,  a  knight  supported  by 
four  esquires,  and  beyond  tliese  Beltane  counted  thirty 
lances  what  time  the  Reeve,  steadying  his  voice,  challenged 
them. 

Hereupon  the  knight  spake  : 

"  Ha  !  do  ye  stir  at  last,  dogs  !  Open  in  the  Duke's 
name — 'tis  I,  Robert,  lord  of  Hurstmanswyke,  with  message 
to  the  lord  Seneschal,  Sir  Gui,  and  captives  from  Bourne  !  " 

Then,  grim-smihng  in  the  dusk,  Beltane  spake  : 

"  Now  greeting  and  fair  greeting  to  thee,  my  lord,  and 
to  thy  captives.     Hath  Thrasfordham  fallen  so  soon?  " 

"  Thrasfordham,  fool  !  'tis  not  yet  invested— these  be 
divers  of  Benedict's  spies  out  of  Bourne,  to  grace  thy  gibbets. 

Come,  unbar — down  with  the   drawbridge,  open,    I    tay 

must  I  wait  thy  rogue's  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Not  so.  noble  lord.  Belsaye  this  night  doth  welcome 
thee  with  open  arms— an  ye  be  in  sooth  Sir  .Robert  of 
Hurstmanswyke." 

"  Ha,  do  ye  doubt  me,  knave  ?  Dare  ye  keep  me  v  '.th- 
out  :^  Set  wide  the  gates,  and  instantly,  or  I  will  see  thee  in 
a  noose  hereafter.  Open  !  Open  !  God's  death  !  will  ye 
defy  me  ?     Gate  ho  !  " 

So  Beltane,  smiling  yet,  descended  from  the  battlement 
and  bade  them  set  wide  the  gates.  Down  creaked  draw- 
bridge  ;  bars  fell,  bolts  groaned,  the  massy  gates  swung 
wide— and  Sir   Robert   and  his  esquires,   with  his  weary 
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captivos  stumbling  in  their  janRling  chains  and  his  thirty 
^?n-at-arms  riding  two  by  two,  paced  mto  Belsaye  nmrket 
.nuare  •  the  drawbridge  rose,  creaking,  vrhile  gates  clashed 
and  bar  and  chain  rattled  ominously  behind  them.  But 
Sir  Robert,  nothing  heeding,  secure  in  his  noble  might, 
Howled  about  him  'neath  lifted  vizor,  and  summoned  the 
Kceve  to  his  stirrup  with  imperious  hand  :  .     ,      . 

"  }  .w  now  master  Reeve."  quoth  he.  '  I  am  in  liaste 
V.  .0  gone  where  tarries  Sir  Gui  ?  have  ye  not  warned  him 
of  mv  coming  ?  Go,  say  I  crave  instant  speech  with  him 
on  matters  of  state,  moreover,  say  I  bring  hfty  and  three 
for  him  to  hang  to-morrow— go  !  •' 

But  now  while  the  Reeve  yet  stood,  pale  m  the  torchlight, 
finding  nought  to  say,  came  Beltane  beside  him 

"  My  lord,"  quoth  he,  "  lifty  and  three  is  a  goodly  number, 
must  they  all  die  to-morrow  ?  "  ,..,,.     .„    ., 

"  To  m.orrow  '  aye— or  whensoever  Sir  Gui  wills. 
"  \h    fair  lord  "  says  Beltane,  "  then,  as  I  guess,  these 
fifty  and  three  shall  assuredly  hve  on  a  while,  since  Sir  Gui 
of  \llerdale  will  hang  men  no  more."       .,,,.„,     ^         , 
"  Ha  dare  ye  mock  me,  knave  ?  "   cried  Sir  Robert,  and 
clenching  iron  hand  he  spurred  upon  Beltane,  but  checked 
a.  sudrlrnlv   and  pointed  where,  midst  the  -.hnnking  popu- 
Ure    strode  one  in  knightly  armour,  whose  embroidered 
.urcoat  bore  the  arms,  and  whose  vizored  helm  the  crest 
of  sir  Gui  of  Allerdale.    Now  beholding  this  silent  figure, 
a  groan  of  fear  went  up.  divers  men  sank  crouching  on  their 
knees,  the  Reeve   uttered  a  hoarse  gasp  a^d  covered  his 
face    while  even  Beltane,  staring  wide-eyed,  felt  his  tiesb 
a-creep      But  now  Sir  Robert  rode  forward : 

"  Greeting  lord  Seneschal !  "  '<iid  he.  "  you  come  be- 
Umes   messire,  though  not  over  hastily,  methinks !  " 

"  Forsooth  "  quoth  the  figure,  his  voice  booming  m  ..ir, 
gren*  v/ar-helm  "  forsooth  and  verily  there  be  three  things 
Dr.  ;-  1  should  le-^ve  in  haste  :  videlicit  and  to  wit  :  his 
p. avers,  his  dinner  and  his  ladv.  None  the  less  came  1 
hither  to  give  thee  greeting.  ,^ood  my  lord !  " 

'•  My  lord  Seneschal,  what  manner  of  men  be  these  ot 

tiiine  ^  "  , 

"  O  fair  sir.  they  be  ordinary  men.  rogues,  see  you,  an<l 

fool^-save      e,  a  con    ly  man  this,  an  archer  unequalled. 
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hipht  Gilos  o'  the  Bow,  a  man  of  wit,  very  full  of  strati x-ics 
and  wiles." 

"  Aye,  but  what  of  von  tall  knave,  now  "  s;iid  Sir  Kobort 
pointinpf  at  Beltan(>,  "  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Forsooth,  a  knave,  my  lord,  an  arrant  knave  with  lone 
legs."  ^ 

■'  He  will  look  well  on  a  gibbet,  methinks.  Sir  (iui  " 
"  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  might  grace  the  gallows  as  well  .is 
you  or  1." 

"  The  rogue  tclleth  me  yo\i  will  hang  men  no  more  " 
"Ha,  said  he  so  forsooth  ?  danxi  he  so  asperse  mine 
honour  ^  Ha,  here  is  matter  for  red-hot  irons  the  pincrs 
and  the  rnck.  anon.  But  come,  Sir  Robert-thou  dost  bear 
news,  belike— come  your  ^ays  and  drink  a  goblet  of  wine  " 
"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  thank  thee,  but  I  must  hence  this  night 
to  Barham  Broom.  But  for  my  news,  'tis  this  •  the  outlan- 
men  call  Beltane  hath,  by  devilish  arts,  sacked  and  burned 
darthlaxton  Keep." 

"  Why,  t^is  I  knew— there  is  a  lewd  song  already  made 
thereon,  as  thus  :  -^ 

"  They  na\  r  (..irthLixtou  to  the  flame 
Re  glory  to  Dukr  Bcltant-s  name,  ' 
And  unto  lusty  (;ilcs  the  same 

Forsooth,  a  naughty  song,  a  very  gallows  song    in  faith 
Pray  you,  what  more?  "  o.  . 

"  There  hath  come  unto  the  Duke  one  hight  Gurth-a 
hang-dog  rogue  that  doth  profess  to  know  the  lurking- 
place  of  this  vile  outlaw,  and  to-morrow  at  sunset  ^ir 
Pertolepe  and  I  with  goodly  force  march  into  the  green 
So  now  must  I  hence,  leaving  with  thee  tliese  captives  from 
Bourne  that  you  shall  hang  above  the  walls  for  a  warning  to 
all  such  outlaws  and  traitors.  Lastly,  my  lord  Seneschal 
drink  not  so  deep  a-nights,  and  so.  fare  thee  well  " 

Now  as  he  yet  spake  rose  the  shrill  notes  of  a  horn  and 
turning  about,  Sir  Robert  beheld  men  whose  mail  glistened 
in  the  torchlight  and  whose  long  pikes  hemmed  him  in  close 
and  closer  what  time  a  licrce  shout  went  up:  •'Kill! 
Kill  ! 

"Ho,  trca.son!"  he  roared,  and  grasped  ?t  his  sword- 
hilt;    but  down  came  Roger's  heavy  broadsword  upon  Sir 
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Kobcrfs  helm  beating  him  to  earth  where  Walkyn  s  nvght> 
^r.t  .rushed  him  down  and  his  axe  gleamed  Dr  ght^    ^ hen^ 
hi,    the  air  rang  with  shouts  and  ones  and  the  clatter 
0       amphnThoofl  a  white  figure  leapt  and  bestrode  the 
;:;,len  knigll  and  Walkyn  glared  down  into  the  pale  face 

^' 'Fo'bt;' Walkyn.  forbear!'  he  cried,  and  speaking 
,.icred  for  very  weakness  and  would  have  fallen  but 

Waikvn  s  long  arm  was  about  him.  And  ever  the  uproar 
•row     the  grim  ranks  of  archers  and  pike-men  drew  clo.er 

'  "it  Sir  Robert's  shrinking  men-at-aims  -hat  time  the 
townsfolk,    brandishing    their    weapons,    shouted    amain. 

'    nIIw  iSer-s  blow  had  been  full  lusty  and  Sir  Robert  >^ 
l.y  "woo'n.  seeing  which,  divers  of  h-.s  '^-^^^^ ^^^ 
down  their  arms,  cried  aloud  for  Y;arter  .  >vher^     ueto^ri. 
folk  shouted  but  the  fiercer  .    -  Slay  them  !    Ki     ^     K  11 
Hut  now    Wiih  above  this  clamour  rose  the  shrill  note  01 

tuani^^s  h^?n  bidding  all  men  to  sUenc.     Her^pon^there 
r  .me  to  him  the  white  friar,  who,  looking  earnest  >  upon  nis 

,  led  ta  "  uttered  a  sudden,  glad  cry  and  caught  his  hand 
lu;;/ kissed  it ;   then  turned  he  to  the  ..rging  concourse  and 

>iuke  loud  and  joyously  :  u.trW^r.  ni  ifflic- 

••  Stay   good  people  of  Belsaye  !    O  ye  children  of  attl'c 
t,on    spill  ^not  the  blood  of  these  thme  enemies    but    ook^ 
Uher  upon  this  man  !   For  this  is  he  of  whom  I  tola  >e^  in 
1     davTof  your  tribulation,  this  is  he  who  burned  the 
.    imefll  gallows,  who  brake  open  the  dungeon  and  ha^h 
vowed  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ^"^  weak^    Be 
lu)ld  now  the  son  of  Beltane  the  Strong  f"^  J^^f  '    ^'l';^^ 
Heltane.  our  rightful  Duke  !  •'  Now  went  there  uP  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  .-reat  and  wild  acclaim  ;   shouts  of  joy  and  thethundero  s 
Vtti    rrv   "Arise'     Arise!     Pentavalon !  "     Then,    while 
lau'^'beheld  and  alt  ears  hearkened,  lieltane  spake  him. 
plaiii  and  to  the  point,  as  was  his  custom  . 

•  Behold  now.  men  of  Belsaye,  these  our  enemies  do  cr% 

.  bestow  it  '    Moreover  one  living 

u^  mercv.  and  shall  v.c  not  oestow  u      ^^^      i-^^^..^^  tv,pm 

hosta-e'is  better   than   two   focmen  slain,     hntreat  them 

amy   therefore,  but  let  me  see  them  l-^ged  secure^.e  I 

march  hence ' '     But  hereupon  came  many  r    ^he  to^^  ns 

iulk  with  divers  counciUors  and  chief  men  of  the  cit>  Nvho. 
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kneeling,  most  earnestly  prayed  Beltane  to  abide  for  their 

(lefeiite. 

"  Good  my  lord."  quoth  the  Reeve.  "  bethink  thee,  when 
Duke  Ivo  shaU  hear  of  our  doings  he  will  seek  bitter  ven- 
geance. Ah,  my  lord,  'twas  but  iivc  years  agone  he  stormed 
Bclsaye  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage— and  on  that  day— my  wife 
—was  slain—  !  And  when  he  had  set  up  his  great  gaUows 
and  hanged  it  full  with  our  men.  he  vowed  that,  should 
Belsaye  anger  him  again,  he  would  burn  the  city' and  all 
within  it  and.  O  my  lord,  my  lord— I  have  yet  a  daughter 
—Ah,  good  my  lord,  leave  us  not  to  ravishment  and  death  !  " 

"  Aye,  go  not  from  us,  my  lord  !  "  cried  the  others,  "  Be 
thou  our  leader  henceforth!"  and  thereto  they  besought 
him  with  eager  cries  and  with  hands  outstretched. 

fiut  B(>ltane  shook  his  head  ;  (juoth  he  : 

"  Look  now,  as  men  are  born  into  the  world  but  for  the 
good  of  man.  so  must  I  to  my  duty.  And  methinks.  this 
IS  my  duty— to  do  such  deeds  as  shall  ring  throughout  this 
sorrov.ful  duchy  like  a  trumpet-blast,  bidding  all  men 
arise  and  take  hold  upon  their  manhood.  Garthlaxton  is  no 
more,  but  there  be  many  castles  yet  to  burn  whose  flames 
perchance,  shall  light  such  a  hre  within  the  souls  of  men  as 
shall  ne'er  be  quenched  until  Wrong  and  Tyranny  be  dcme 
away.  So  must  I  back  to  the  wild-wood  to  wild  and  des- 
perate doings.  But.  as  for  ye— I  have  heard  tell  that  the 
men  of  Belsaye  are  brave  and  resolute.  Let  now  the  memory 
of  wrongs  endured  make  yc  trebly  valiant  :o  maintain  your 
new-got  liberty,  if  Duke  Ivo  come,  then  let  your  walls  be 
manned,  for  'tis  better  to  die  free  men  than  trust  again  to 
his  mercy." 

"Verily,  lord,"  said  the  Reeve,  "but  we  do  lack  for 
leaders.  Our  provost  and  all  our  captains  Duke  Ivo  hanged 
upon  his  gallows.  E..,p.  a  thee,  ther,  give  to  us  a  leader 
cunning  in  war." 

"That  will  I,"  answered  Beltane,  "on  this  condition- 
that  every  able  man  shall  muster  under  arms  each  day  within 
the  market-square." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lo-d." 

Then  summoned  he  Eric  of  the  wrv  neck,  together  with 
Giles,  who  came  forthv/ith,  being  yet'bedight  in  Sir  Gui's 
harness. 
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■■  Eric  I  have  marked  thee  well,  methinks  thou  art  one 
''"?^l;i:;y:I"n:":;:?herl;:^/theD.Uetl,y  father'. 

"■?^„^!!i^;^:  rtf  .l'\r^:JhT' Thr,«w  <.o  .  .ake  .hee 
,  ,  rLSe  of  Belsave.  As  to  thee,  Giles,  thov.  gmHul 
'";t  ha  ffull  off  vaunted  thyself  a  soldier  "f  -^ "™-; 
:,",  «v  am  I  minded  to  prove  thee  and  thy  melh„d,.     How 

"  '  C'^st'S^un totll^^-l^tti^l'n^ach  them  to 
draw^b^ow:  piul^a  string,  and.speed  a,^h^»  - -er  town. 

'"•■Tbe'it  Choose  ye  now  eaeh  ten  men  of  your  com- 
panies that  shall  abide  Lre  wt^th  ye  what  tune  -"-•[- 
w,.f  ftr^f  m-irk  this  •  In  your  hands  do  I  leave  thi^  lair  tuy. 
to  vlrr  rr/e  I  give  the  liles  and  well-bomg  of  all  these  men 
a  rwo^n  -d  chddren.  Come  now.  lay  here  yen.  hand 
,m(,n  mv  sword  and  swear  me  to  mamtam  Leisayc  to  tne 
U^rm^n'e^nst  siege  or  storm,  so  long  as  life  be  in  you  ! 
^    Now  when  they'had  sworn.  Bdtanc  turned  hun  to  the 

^^•'' Go<,d  sir  ■•  quoth  he.  "  I  pray  you  loose  now  the  cap- 
t.ve    f  cm  their^chains.     Let  your  prisoners  be  secured,  and 
or  the  rest  let  us  now  eat  and  drink  lest  we  famish, 
'"nuls  in  a  while.  Sir  Robert  of  Hurstmanswyke  dazed  and 
bcwildeicJ,  ".nd  his  four  esquires  tog^thej  va^^^  ^were    ed 
nion-at-arms.  stripped  of  armour  and  weapons,  were  led 
-iwav  and  lodged  secure  beneath  the  keep. 
"?ow  It  chanced  that  as  Beltane  ^tood  apart  with  head  a^ 
droop  as  one  in  thought,  there  came  to  him  Sir  Fidchs  and 
touched  him  with  gentle  hand  u.f  H,mk  vou  ^  " 

■  My  lord  Beltane."  said  hesoftly.     ^^  ^^^^  *^""^ ^"^^^  u. 
"  Of  Pentavalon.  and   how   soonest  her  sorrows  may  be 

done  away."  .    ,      .  •,„  j  •• 

■'  Lovest  thou  Pentava'-on  indeed    messire  ^ 

"  Aye,  truly,  Fidelis." 

••  Then  wherefore  let  her  suffer  longer  ? 

•'Suffer'    Aye,  there  it  is-bnt  how  may  1  bring  htr 
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woes  to  sudden  end  ?    I  am  too  weak,  her  oppressors  many 

and  my  men  but  few " 

"Few?"  quoth  Sir  Fidehs,  speaking  with  head  low- 
stooped.     "  I'ew,  messire.>    Not  so.     Ten  thousand  lances 

might  follow  theeto-morrow  anthou  but  spake  the  word " 

"Nay,"  sighed  Beltane,  "mock  me  not,  good  Fidelis 
thou  dost  know  me  a  lonely  man  and  friendless— to  whom 
should  1  speak  "'   ' 

' '  To  one  that  lovcth  thee  now  as  ever,  to  one  that  yearneth 

for  thee  with  heart  nigh  to  breaking— to  Helen ' 

"  Ah  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  slow  and  bitter,  "  speak  word  to 
Helen  the  Beautiful— the  Wilful— the  Wanton?  No  a 
thousand  tmies  !   Rather  would  I  perish,  I  and  all  my  hopes 

than  seek  aid  of  such  as  she " 

"  Lovest  thou  Pentavalon  indeed,  mes^ire  >  Nay  methinks 
better  far  thou  dost  love  thy  cold  and  cruel  pride— so  must 
I  cntavalon  endure  her  grievous  wrongs,  and  so  do  I  pity 
her.  but— most  of  all— I  pity  thee  messire  !  " 

Now  would  Beltane  have  answered  but  found  no  word,  and 
therefore  fell  to  black  and  bitter  anger,  and.  turning  on  hi- 
heel,  mcontinent  strode  away  into  the  council-hall  where  a 
banquet  had  been  spread.  Frowning,  he  ate  and  drank  in 
haste,  scarce  heed.ng  the  words  addressed  to  him  wherefore 
others  grew  silent  also  ;  and  thereafter,  his  hunger  assuaged 
strode  he  out  into  the  scjuare  and  sun  .noned  his  company.' 
"  Men  o'  Pentavalon,  '  sjjake  he  loud  and  quick  '  howso 
poor  and  humble  ye  be,  henceforth  ye  shall  go,  each  and 
tvery,  equipped  in  knightly  mail  from  foot  to  head,  your 
man's  flesh  as  secure  as  flesh  of  any  potent  lord  or  noble  of 
them  all.  Henceforth  each  man  of  us  must  fight  as  valiantly 
as  ten.  Now,  if  any  there  be  who  know  the  manage  of 
horse  and  lance,  let  him  step  forth."  Here  pon  divers 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  Beltane  cou  ited  of  these 
hfty  and  two. 

■■  Master  Reeve,"  spake  Beltane.  "  give  now  for  guerdon 
instead  of  gold,  horses  and  eciuipment  for  these  my  com- 
rades, stout  lances  and  mail  complete  with  goodly  bascinets  " 

"It  shall  be  done,  my  lord." 

"  Roger,  in  thy  command  I  set  these  fifty  lances.   See  now 
to  their  arming,  let  them  be  mounted  and  ready  with  speed 
lor  in  this  hour  we  ride." 
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■  Aye,  mast'  r."  cried  Roger,  his  eyes  a-dancc,  "  that  v/ill 

'•  "wXrnT^thee  I  give  the  pikes  henceforth.    Asfor  our 
.rrhers-l.iles  which  now  think  you  fittest  to  command 

Why  t  u  y  brother-my  lord,  if  one  there  be  can 
IwanKa  lusty  bow  and  hath  a  cool  and  so  dier-hke  head  t  ^ 
Jenkyn  o^   the  Ford,   and  after  him  Walcher.   and   after 

""•T^kyn,  do  you  henceforth  look  to  our  archers.     Are 

these  matters  heard  and  known  among  ye  . 

•  \ve  '  "    came  the  thunderous  answer  j^;„„c 

..  %  well  for  mark  me.  we  go  out  to  f^P^^^*!- ^°  "f^^ 

h, 'I  c.ptance.     And  thus,  ere  the  moon  rose,  -ju  PI  c    w^^h 
bells  rang  out  right  joyously. 
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CHAPTER    XXXViri 

OI    BELTAVn's  BLACK  AND  KVIL  MOO.,.  AND   FIOW  HE  FELL  IV 
WITH    TIIK    WITCH    OK    HAN(iSTO.VE    WASTE 

I.  was  very  dark  upon  the  forest  road,  where  trees  loomed 
gjganuc  against  the  p.tchy  gloom  wherem  dim-seer.  braThS 
c.  caked  aiK  swayed,  and  leaves  rustled  faint  and  fitfS 
in  the  stealthy  night-wmd  :    and  through  the  g  oom  at  the 

tu^e^ht;^.;;™-"^'"^-^^ 

Art  very  silent,  messire.  Have  I  angered  thee  forsooth  ' 
Is  aught  aniiss  betwixt  us  ?  ' '  lorsoom 

Quoth  Beltane,  shortly  : 

foolish '  IsIT^^^T'   '''  .^"'^'^^'   ^"^   t'^^^^^^^e  f'^nd  and 

Ar    a^^reslT  ^     ''"'  "1'"''^  ^"'""^^  ^'  ^'^'^'^^  dishonour  ? 
Art  a  presumptuous  youth-and  that's  amiss  i  " 

Art  thou  so  ancient,  messire.  and  therefore  so  wise  as 
'>  judge   twixt  thy  hates  and  loves  and  the  abidi^  Trrow 
of  I'entavalon         questioned  Fidolis.  low-voiced  and^en're 
ba  eMhinrth''  T!  '"  .'^""^  ''''''  '"  ^"  ^^is  world^s  no 

he  who  sSth".  H  '  '"'''^''y  ''' :'  ^''''^^'''  ^'°'^^"-  ^nd  that 
nc  WHO  sceketh  aid  of  such,  een  though  his  cause  be  insf  dk 

honoureth  iiimself  and  eke  his  cause.^  So  God  "keep 'me  from 

trrof'thi't  m"-"'.'  ^^  '''  ^^^^'  ^P-*'  -e  no  mo- 
int  name  ot  this  light  wanton " 

"  My  lord,"  quoth  Sir  Fulelis.  leaning  near   "  My  lorck- 
whom  mean  you  ?  "  c      '*'.      ^"y  lorcN- 

BeluUful— ""^"^  ^  "'''"  ^'''  •^^^''"^"'"  Helen^Helen  the 
Now  cried  Sir  Fidelis  as  one  that  feels  a  blow  and  in  the 

him  f!;;^;;"'  ^'^'^^"^  ^"  ^"^^^"  ^nping  tinger^.Tnd  shl 
•'  And  dare  ye  name  her  '  wanton  !  '  "  he  said.     "  Ye  shall 

not-I  -^y  ye  shall  not!"    But.  laughing.  Beltane  smote 

away  the  young  knight's  hold  and  laughed  again  • 

Is  this  light  lady's  fame  so  dear  to  thee,  poor  youthful 
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„r.-  said  he.     -Aye  me!    doubt  not  her  falsity  ^ hall 
k  thy  heart  some  day  and  t^h  thee  wj^om— 
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't'.rtTnonr.hVw";.p«n  .mir  right,  a  t.inklinK 
...ht^tJ  c^e  a^nd  went  a.ni.l  the  underbrush,  and  Walkyn 

"'"'Zd  'i'^^T't^^  been  dev.rs  work  o.  b.e, 
,„r  y™A:r  a  co?a«e  heth.  a  heap  ot  glowing  ashes,  and  u,.on 
a  tree  hard  by,  a  dead  man  il..th  swing, 
■  I  eirned  ve  aught  else,  wallcyn  :■ 
•  Not  .ing  save  ?hat  a  large  eompanv  passed  here  yester- 
day .fludge.     Horse  and  foot- ^g-ng  south,  see  you, 
nid  he  held  his  torch  to  the  trampled  road. 

'  GoinK  south-aye,  Walkyn,   to   iiarham   Broom,   m  - 
thinks      HeTe  is  another  debt  shall  yet  be  paid  m  full.  ma>- 

%.  Sll^^:rnS3-on'i;;::^^-had  ,one  but  a 
lUtle  way  when  Sir  Fidehs.  uttering  a  cry.  swerved  his  hor.e 

^^''^^H^tr^^^'^^-d  Beltane,  staring  into  the  murk. 
•  My  tord-my  k>rd,  a  woman  lieth  here,  and-ah.  me^sne 

■^^0^;t^KU.P-  quoth  Beltane.  " -d  dea^.^-J 
Whv  hen  the  world  shall  know  less  of  evil  and  trtaeh  ry 
rn!uank"'  Come-mount,  ^.r  kn.ght.  mount.  I  say.  and  let 

"'u,',V\'ir  V\cMi<   on  his  knees  beside  that  silent,  dun-sern 
But  Sir  1'  dclu  .on  ni^  k  reverent,  folded  hands, 

liirm  heeded  him  not  at  au.  anu  NMui  1^  ♦u^  ,i^r.->r*rH 

and  :uft  and  tender  voice  spake  a  P^^y^Vl^n^ham?  and 
soul      Now   hereupon    Beltane   knew   sudder^  ^auJZ 

l^i  remorse  and  bowed  his  h.ad  also,  and  w-ould  have 
p'verTet  could  not ;  wherefore  his  black  mood  deepened 
and  his  ancer  erew  more  bitter.  ..t>,4*^r 

Mounf  mount  sir  knight !  ' '  cried  he  harshly.       Better 
to  seek  veng^nce  dire  than  mumble  on  thy  knees-mount 
r^v'   'Forthwith  Sir  Fidelis  arose,  nothing  speaking,  and 
beTnVm  the  sld^dle.  reined  back  and  -«ered  Beltane  to  nde 
alone.     But   in   a  while,    Beltane  perceiving   himself  jhu 
shunned,  found  therein  a  new  grievance  and  fiercely  sum 
moned  Sir  Fidelis  beside  him. 

'Wherefore  slink  ye  behind  me  ?  ;'  he  clemanded. 
Then  spake  Sir  Fidelis  in  voice  full  low  and  troubled. 
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ve:;'sJron:fa^d^^-:: ,:::;- ^  -t  a  noble  knight^ 

-.d  presently  oame  Walt't^,  hsCh  r„d  diveA  Th'  ' 

witch  of  H^.^lonTu'to       '"  ""^^'  ^"^  '^  '    -^  --  the 

.Now  she.    beholding'   Beltane's   face  beneath   hi     iff    i 
^nzor,  cried  out  for  very  joy  beneath   iu:,   hfted 

hear'^m"/'- """  ''"^  ^'^^^^'"^"^^  ^^1^^"^  '   Ah.  my  lord^ 

Beware,  mv  lord,  beware'"    Im  .H,^    '•  ■.•       •  ,      . 
"■■dmsl.t  hour  and  she  a  noted  witc,     I      H  h       ''  ."1^''  ""' 
bliKht  thv  fair  body    lest  s",e  —  ■  ^'^  "°'  '*■■"  "'"= 

•'  rilf;:  InX,  .^■""  ^'''■■^''  -"-"—'-at  would  ye  ^  " 
^'' Ah,  the  blessed  saints  foretend-l  feared  so  !  •■   gasped 

^K^Lrt  e':::;ii!:u;;;!,r:;i,;r;:v;hr.;^t;^r  ^' ""bV"- 

I-viyers  beneath  his  breath.  ^'^^"^^forth  to  mumbling 

"  Lord  Duke    for  th.-ir  1  mn  K,,f  .- 
less.  n..v  would  1  bese'l!  t"h,e'a'id',:r---''""  ^'^  "'•'"- 

_^  Aay,  tell  me  first,  whence  come  ye  ^  •' 

.hut' i™t"  i^ „;.; ",  "ofTe'itTT,"  •'". ' "'"-'  -" '"  °- 

pr,.,aun  her  w':it-1ht:'w;,r;:;.:nTel'!-^."""'-''->-  <^° 
not  .^ay  r'TltiTn!"?,'  ind  '  ',    ""■'  "l"-  "'"^'>'  "  -''■  "™ 

.^t  jssi:  of  buth  ::!d  rrde^rtiei!!^"'"™  "'-'^-^ 

\\hy  then,"   said  Beltane,   heedfnl  c--- 
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knit,'ht's  burniiif,'  i^lance,  "  uliy  then  is  she  more  api  for 
treachery  and  evil." 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,  weak  is  slir  and  beset  by  cruel  enemies. 
1  found  her,  a  stranger,  wandering  lonely  in  the  green, 
and  she,  being  sick  of  heart  and  brain,  spake  wild  words  of 
.1  great  wrong,  vainly  done  and  suffered,  and  of  an  abidnig 
K morse.  And  when  1  had  nursed  her  into  health  she  told 
1110  a  wondrous  tale.  So,  Lord  Beltane,  do  I  know  that  in 
lur  hands  thy  happiness  dfjfh  lie." 

"  Not  so  !  "  sighed  Beltane.  "  Happiness  and  1  are 
-trangers  henceforth ' 

But  here  once  again  ranie  a  hoarse  and  angry  roar  with 
ilie  sound  of  desperate  struggling  amid  the  leaves  hard  by, 
whence  came  Jenkyn  and  (Jrson  with  divers  others  dragging 
a  strange,  hairy,  dwarf-like  creature,  great  and  shaggy  of 
head  and  with  the  arms  and  shoulders  of  a  giant  ;  smirched 
was  he  in  blood  from  a  great  wound  above  the  brow  and  his 
nch  habit  was  mired  and  torn.  Now  looking  upon  this 
monstrous  creature  that  writhed  and  struggled  mightily 
with  his  captors,  groaning  and  roaring  betimes.  Beltane  felt 
his  tlesh  a-creep  with  swift  and  pregnant  memory,  and 
straightway  beset  the  witch  with  iierce  question  : 

"  Woman,  what  thing  is  this  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  'tis  naught  but  poor  Ulf,  a  natural,  messire. 
v«  ry  strong  and  faithful,  that  hath  fought  mightily  and  is 
nigh  slain  in  our  defence-— see  how  he  bleeds  !  Let  then^  not 
harm  him,  my  lord  !  " 

'  Yet  have  I  seen  liim  ere  this,  methinks." 

"  But  for  the  maid  Mellent — thou  wilt  not  let  her  burn — 
and  for  thy  deeds  '-'  " 

"  Mine,  fors<ioth  !      How  mean  you  ?  " 

"  'Twas  yester-eve  we  were  beset  hereabouts  by  a  lewd  com- 
pany, and  brought  unto  their  lord.  Sir  Gilles  of  Brandonmerc 
— a  man  beyond  all  other  men  base  and  vile — who,  beholding 
her  so  young  and  fair  would  have  forced  her  to  his  will." 

"Ha  ! — methinks  Sir  Gilles  doth  live  too  long  !  " 

"  So  to  save  her  from  his  violence,  I  discovered  to  him  her 
name  and  high  estate,  whereupon  at  first  he  would  fain 
have  her  wed  with  him.  But,  angered  by  her  scorn,  he  bore 
her  with  him  to  Duke  Ivo  at  Barham  Broom,  and  me  also. 
And  there  I  heard  her  denounced  as  witch,  by  whose  spells 
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tiiou.  Lord  Beltane,  wert  freed  of  thy  duress  and  Garth 
laxton  utterly  destroyed.  Thus,  to-morrow  she  must  burn 
unless  one  can  be  found  to  champion  her  cause  and  prove 
her  mnocent  by  trial  of  combat.  So,  when  they  had  let  me 
go  I  came  seekmg  thee,  my  lord,  since  'tis  said  thou  art  a 
very  strong  man  and  swift  to  aid  the  defenceless"  Now 
giancmg  aside  upon  Sir  1-idehs,  Beltane  beheld  him  leanir,- 
foavard  with  his  Hps  apart  and  slender  hands  tight-clasped" 
whereupon  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head  ' 

"A  woman  !  "  quoth  he.  "  nay.  I  had  rather  fight  in  a 
dog  s  cause." 

"  Forsooth  !  "  cried  Roger,  "  for  rogue  is  he  and  fool 
that  would  champion  a  vile  witch." 

"  Why  then,  k-t  us  on,  lord,"  growled  Walkyn  "  why 
tany  we  here  '>  "  j    •  y 

But  now  as  the  witch  sank  upon  the  road  with,  pleadin- 
hands  uplifted,  Sir  Fi^elis  rode  beside  her  and  stoopin-^ 
caught  her  outstretched  hands  ;    quoth  he  :  '  ' 

"  Of  what  avail  to  plead  with  such  as  these  ?  So  will  I 
adventure  me  on  behalf  of  this  poor  maid  " 

'■  Enough  !  "    cried  Beltane.     "  Walkyn,'  march  ye  one 
aud  all  for  Hundleby  Fen— wait  me  there  and  let  your  watch 
be  strict.  But,  an  I  come  not  within  two  days  from  now  then 
Jne  you  each  and  every  to  reinforce  Eric  and  Giles  in  Belsa^e 
As  for  Roger,  he  rideth  with  me  to  Barham  Broom  " 

"Ha,  lord!— wilt  light,  then,  in  the  witch's  cause  >  ' 
cried  Walkyn. 

''  Aye,  forsooth,  though— forsooth  I  had  rather  f;ght  iii 
a  dog's  cause,  for  a  dog,  see  you,  is  a  faithful  beast  " 

1  o  Barham  Broom  ?  "  quoth  Roger,  staring  "  Thou 
and  I,  master,  to  Black  Ivo- alone  ?  "  And  speaking  he 
loosened  sword  in  scabbard. 

■'  Mv  lord  Beltane,"  cried  Sir  Fidelis.  beholding  him  with 
shmin-  eyes,  "  an  thou  wilt  do  this  noble  thing    surier  me 
beside  thee  !  " 
^^  "  Not  so,  messire,"  answered  Beltane  shaking  his  head 

art  over  young  and  tender,  methinks— go,  get  thee  back 
to  her  that  sent  thee— keep  thou  thy  fond  and  foolish,  dream 
and  may  thy  gentle  heart  go  unbroken.     Come.  Roger  !  "' 

So  siiying.  Beltane  wheeled  about  and  rode  away  with 
Roger  at  his  heels, 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 

HOW  BELTANE  FOUGHT  FOR  ONE  MELI.ENT  THAT  WAS  A  WITCH 

Bakham  Broom  was  gay  with  the  stir  of  flags  and  streamers, 
where,  above  broidered  pavilion  and  silken  tent,  pennons 
and  banderoles,  penoncels  and  gonfalons  fluttered  and  flew, 
beyond  which  long  hncs  of  smaller  tents  stretched  away 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  made  up  the  camp  of 
mv  lord  Duke  Ivo. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  this  great  and  goodly  camp  the 
lists  had  been  formed,  and  here  from  earUest  dawn  a  great 
concourse  had  been  gathering  ;  villein  and  vassal,  serf  and 
frecdman  from  town  and  village  :  noble  lords  and  ladies 
fair  from  castle  hall  and  perfumed  bower,  all  were  here,  for 
to-day  a  witch  was  to  die — to-day,  from  her  tortured  flesh 
tlie  flame  was  to  drive  forth  and  exorcise,  once  and  for  all, 
tlie  demon  who  possessed  her,  by  whose  vile  aid  she  wrought 
her  charms  and  spells.  So  country  wenches  pushed  and 
strove  amid  the  throng,  and  dainty  ladies  leaned  from 
canopied  galleries  to  shudder  with  dread  or  trill  soft 
laughter  ;  "  but  each  and  every  stared  at  one  who  stood 
lilono.  'iwixt  armed  guards,  so  young  and  fair  and  pale 
within  her  bonds,  oft  turning  piteous  face  to  heaven  or 
looking  with  quaiUng  eye  where  stake  and  chain  and  faggot 
menaced  her  with  awful  doom.  And  ever  the  kindly  sun 
rose  high  and  liigher,  and  ever  the  staring  concourse  grew. 

Now,  of  a  sudden  the  clarions  rang  out  a  point  of  war, 
and  all' voices  were  hushed,  as,  forth  into  the  lists,  upon  his 
richly-caparisoned  charger,  my  lord  Duke  Ivo  rode,  followed 
by  his  chiefest  lords  and  barons  ;  and  as  he  rode,  he  smiled 
to  himself  full  oft  as  one  that  meditates  a  hidden  jest.  Being 
come  where  the  witch  stood,  her  disordered  garments  rent 
by  vicious  handling,  striving  to  veil  her  beauty  in  her  long, 
dark  haii,'ray  lord  Duke  reined  in  his  pawing  steed  to  sit 
a  while  and  look  down  at  her  'ncath  sleepy  Hds  ;  and,  ever 
as  he  looked,  his  arching  nostrils  fluttered  above  curling 
lip,  and  ever  he  Angered  his  long,  blue,  shaven  chin. 

"  Alack  !  "    cried  he  at  last,  "   tis  a  comely  wench,  and 
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full  young,  methinks.  to  die  so  soon  !    But  witchcraft  is  a 

deadly  sin,  abhorred  by  man  and  hateful  unto  God " 

"  My  lord  -  my  lord,"  spake  the  witch  swift  and  passion- 
ate yet  trembhng  'neath  his  sleepy  gaze,  "  thou  knowest  I 

am  no  witch  indeed— thou  knowest " 

"  Nay.  nay,"  quoth  the  Duke  shaking  his  head  and 
commg  more  near  he  stooped  and  spake  her,  low-voiced 
"  nay,  she  thou  would'st  name  was  a  lady  proud  soft  and 
white,  with  hair  bright  and  glorious  as  the  sun— in  sooth  a 
fair  lady— yet  something  too  ambitious.  But  thou  though 
of  her  size  and  shape,  art  of  a  dark  and  swarthy  hue  and  thv 
hair  black,  meseemeth.  Of  a  verity  thou  art  only  the 
witch  Mellent,  and  so,  by  reason  of  thy  sun-browned  skin 
and  raven  hair— aye.  and  for  thy  witchcraft— thou  alack ' 
must  die— unless  thou  find  thee  a  champion.  Veril'y  I  fear 
me  no  man  will  dare  take  up  thy  cause,  for  Sir  Gilles  is  a 
lusty  man  and  famous  at  the  jou'st.  Moreover— my  will  is 
known  in  the  matter,  so  do  I  fear  there  none  shall  come  to 
light  on  thy  behalf.  Alack  !  that  one  should  die  so  young  1  " 
"  Ah.  my  lord— my  lord  Ivo."  she  whispered  eager  and 
breathless,  "  show  me  a  little  mercy.  For  that  to  be  thv 
Duchess,  I  denied  thee  thy  desire  in  the  past  let  me  now  be 
pns^med  all  my  days,  an  it  be  thy  will— but  give  me  not  to 
the  hre-ah,  God— not  the  tire  !     Pity-pity  me  for  what  I 

did  tor  thee— be  merciful " 

"  Did,  wench— did  ?  "  quoth  the  Duke  gently  "  Now 
when  spake  I  with  witch  ere  this  ?  Tis  true  there  was  a 
lady— something  of  thy  seeming— who,  to  gain  much 
promised  much,  and— achieved  me  nothing.  So  now  do  I 
know  thee  for  one  Mellent,  a  notable  witch  that  shall  this 
day  instead  of  ducal  crown,  wear  crown  of  flame  Alack  '— 
and  so,  farewell  !  " 

Thus  speaking,  my  lord  Duke  rode  on  up  the  lists  where 
stood  certain  noble  lords  to  hold  his  stirrup  and  aid  him 
to  earth  ;  so  mounted  he  to  his  place  'neath  broidered 
canopy,  and  many  a  fair  cheek  blanched,  and  many  a  stout 
kn.ght  faltered  in  his  speech  beholding  that  slow-creeping 
stealthy  smile  and  the  twitch  of  those  thin  nostrils 

Now  once  again  the  trumpet  blew,  and  a  herald  stepped 
forth  : 

"God  save  ye,  lord  Duke,"  he  cried,  "ye  noble  lords 
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and  ladies  fair— good  people  all,  God  save  ye.  Know  that 
before  you  here  assembled,  hath  been  brought  one  Mellent— 
that  hath  been  denounced  a  notable  witch  and  sorceress, 
who,  by  her  hendish  arts  and  by  the  aid  of  demons  foul  and 
damned,  doth  seek  the  hurt  of  our  lord  the  Duke,  whc  m 
C,od  and  the  saints  defend.  Forasmuch  as  this  witch, 
vrlept  Mellent,  did,  by  her  unhallowed  spells  and  magic, 
compass  and  bring  about  the  escape  from  close  duress  of 
one  Beltane,  a  notable  outlaw,  malefactor  and  enemy  to 
our  lord  the  Duke;  and  whereas  she  did  also  by  aid  of 
charms,  incantations  and  the  like  deviUsh  practices,  con- 
trive the  sack,  burning  and  total  destruction  of  my  lord 
Duke's  good  and  fair  castle  of  Garthlaxton  upon  the  March. 
Now  therefore  it  is  adjudged  that  she  be  taken  and  her 
body  burned  to  ashes  here  before  you.  All  of  which 
(barges  have  been  set  forth  and  sworn  to  by  this  right  noble 
lord  and  gallant  knight  Sir  Gilles  of  Brandonmere— behold 
him  here  in  person." 

Hereupon,  while  the  trumpets  brayed  a  flourish  and  fan- 
fare-, forth  rode  Sir  Gilles  upon  a  mighty  charger,  a  grim 
and'warlike  hgure  in  his  shining  mail  and  blazoned  surcoat, 
his  ponderous,    crested   war-helm   closed,    his   long   shield 
covering  him  from  shoulder  to  stirrup  and  his  lance-point 
twinkling  on  high. 
Then  spake  again  the  herald  loud  and  clear  : 
"  Good  people  all,   behold  Sir  Gilles  of    Brandonmere, 
who  cometh  here  before  you  prepared  to  maintain  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  charges  he  hath  made— unto  the  death, 
gainst  any  man  soever,  on  horse  or  on  foot,  with  lance, 
battle-axe  or  sword.     Now  if  there  be  any  here  do  know  this 
witch  Mellent  for  innocent,  if  there  be  any  here  dare  adven- 
ture his  body  for  her  innocence  and  run  the  peril  of  mortal 
combat  with  Sir  Gilles,  let  him  now  stand  forth." 

And  immediately  the  trumpets  sounded  a  challenge. 
Thereafter  the  herald  paced  slowly  round  the  lists,  and 
behind  him  rode  Sir  Gilles,  his  blazon  of  the  three  stooping 
falrnns  plain  for  all  men  to  see,  on  gleaming  shield  and 
surcoat. 

North  and  south,  and  east  and  west  the  challenge  was 
repeated,  and  after  each  the  trumpet  sounded  a  warlike 
flourish,  yet  no  horseman  paced  forth  and  no  man  leapt 
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the  barriers  ;  and  the  witch  Mellent  drooped  pale  and 
tromhlint^  betwixt  her  warders.  But,  of  a  sudden  she  opened 
swooning  eyes  and  hfted  her  heavy  herd  ;    for,   from  the 

distant  woods,  faint  as  yet  and  far,  a  horn  brayed  hoarsely 

three  notes,  tlirice  repeated,  defiant  and  warlike.  And  now, 
among  the  swa\  ing  crowds  rose  a  hum  that  grew  and  grew, 
while  ever  and  anon  tlic  horn  rang  out,  liercely  winded— 
and  ever  it  sounded  nearer  :  until,  of  a  sudden,  out  from 
the  trees  afar,  two  horsemen  galloped,  their  harness  bright 
in  the  sunshine,  helm  and  lance-point  twinkling,  who, 
spurring  knee  and  knee,  thundcied  over  the  ling  ;  while 
every  tongue  grew  hushed,  and  every  eye  turned  to  mark 
their  swift  caro(>r. 

Tall  were  these  men  and  lusty,  bedight  from  head  to  foot 
in  glistening  mail,  alike  at  all  points  save  that  one  bare 
neither  shield  nor  lance  and  'neath  his  op<.  :\  bascinet  showed 
a  face  brown  and  comely,  whereas  his  companion  rode,  his 
long  shield  flashing  in  the  sun,  his  head  and  face  hid  by 
reason  of  his  ponderous,  close-shut  casque.  Swift  they  rode, 
the  throng  parting  before  them  ;  knee  and  knee  together 
they  leapt  the  pahsade,  and  reining  in  their  horses,  paced 
down  the  hsts  and  nalted  before  the  pale  and  trembling 
captive.  Then  spake  the  knight,  harsh-voiced  behind  his 
vizor  : 

"  Sound,  Roger!  " 

Forthwith  the  black-haired,  ruddy  man  set  a  hunting-horn 
to  his  lips,  and  blew  thereon  a  flourish  so  loud  and  shrill  as 
made  the  very  welkin  ring. 

Now  came  pursuivants  and  the  cliief  herald,  which  last 
made  inquisition  thus  : 

"  Sir  Knight,  crest  hast  thou  none,  nor  on  thy  shield 
device,  so  do  I  demand  name  and  rank  of  thee,  who  thus 
in  knightly  guise  doth  give  this  bold  deflance,  and  where- 
fore ye  ride  armed  at  points.     Pronounce,  messire  !  " 

Then  spake  the  tall  knight  loud  and  fierce,  his  voice  deep- 
booming  within  the  hollow  of  his  closed  casque. 

"  Name  and  rank  have  I  laid  by  for  the  nonce,  until  I  shall 
have  achieved  a  certain  vow,  but  of  noble  blood  am  I 
and  kin  unto  the  greatest — this  do  I  swear  by  Holy  Rood. 
To-day  ain  i  hiiliei  cume  in  arms  to  do  battle  on  behalf  of 
yon  innocent  maid,  and  to  maintain  her  innocence  so  long 
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a.  .trentrth  abide.     And  furtlu-.iuore.    lu-re  beforr  yr  all 
.nd  ov..rv,  I  do  proclaim  Sir  (nlles  of  I'.ran.lonmere  a  shame 
■  P.d  reproach  unto  his  order.     To  all  the  world     do  pror  an 
lum  rogue  and  thief  and  uilful  liar,  tlie  which  (\'od^-^^^^f 
I  will  here  prove  upon  his  vile  body.     So  now  let  there  bt 
an  end  of  words— Sound,  Roger  '  ■■ 

Hereupon  he  of  the  ruddy  cheek  clapped  horn  to  Up  and 
blew  amain  until  his  .dieek  grew  redd-r  yei  what  tirue  he 
i.-ralds  and  pursmvant.  and  marshals  of  the  tie  d  debated 
b. -ether  if  it  were  hiwful  tor  a  namele..s  knight  to  cou  h 
1  nnce  gainst  one  of  noble  blood.  Hut  now  came  Sir  GiUes 
iumselt   choking  with  rage,  and  fuming  in  his  harness. 

'Ha  thou  nameless  dog  !  "  cried  he,  brandishing  lus 
lu-avv  lance  "  be  thou  serf  or  noble,  art  an  arrant  liar-so 
will  1  slay  thee  out  of  hand  !  •  Thus  saving  he  reined  round 
the  great  roan  stallion  he  bestrode,  and  galloped  to  one  end 

oi  the  lists.  ,  ,  ,  •    .        11       1. 

Now  spake  Black  Roger  low-%<.iced.  and  his  hand  shook 

rnxm  his  bridle:  .  i  *,. 

"  Master,  now  do  I  fear  for  thee.  Sir  (.i  les  is  a  mighty 
u,u.ster  and  skilled  withal,  moreover  he  ndeth  his  famous 
Uorse  Mars-a  noble  beast  and  fresh,  while  thine  is  someth  ng 
wearied.  And  then,  master,  direst  of  all,  she  thou  would  st 
chaniDion  is  a  witch ,      ,     t     i 

"  That  worketh  no  evil  by  day.  Roger.  So  do  I  charge 
thee  whatsoe'er  betide,  look  to  the  maid,  take  her  across 
thy  saddle  and  strive  to  bring  her  to  s^ifety.  As  tor  me^  1 
^^lU  now  with  might  and  main  seek  to  maKe  an  end  of  Mr 
(.dies  of  Brandonmerc." 

>o  saying.  Beltane  rode  to  the  opposite  e.Ktremity  of  the 

^''\nd  now  while  the  trumpets  blared,  the  two  knights  took 
their  ground,  Sir  Gilles  resplendent  in  lofty  crest  and  em- 
blazoned surcoat,  the  three  stooi)ing  talcons  conspicuous 
on  his  shield,  his  mighty  roan  charger  pawing  the  hng  with 
impatient  hoof  ;    his  opponent,  a  gleaming  hgure  astride  a 
tall  black   horse,   his  round-topped  ca.que   unadorned   by 
plume  or  crest.     So  a  while  they  remained,  very  still  and 
silent,  what  time  a  single  trumpet  spake.  ^;hereat-beholdj 
Lhe  two  long  lances  sank  leuLiea  to  tuc  cii^iH-,  y-  "-y"'" 
shields  flashed,  glittered  and  were  still  again  ;  and  from  that 
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f^rcat  concourse  a  sound  w«nt  up — a  hum,   that   swrlltd, 
and  so  was  gone. 

The  maid  MeUent  had  simk  upon  her  knees  and  was  pray- 
inp  desperate  prayers  with  face  upturned  to  heaven  ;  but 
n(jnc  was  there  to  mark  her  now  amid  that  silent  gathering — 
all  eyes  were  strained  to  watch  those  grim  and  silent  horse- 
men that  fronted  each  other,  the  length  of  the  hsts  between  ; 
Lven  Duke  Ivo,  leaning  on  lazy  elbow,  looked  with  glowing 
eye  and  slow-flushing  cheek,  ere  he  let  fall  his  truncheon. 

And,  on  the  instant,  shrill  and  fierce  the  trumpets  brayed, 
and  on  the  instant  each  knight  struck  spurs,  the  power- 
ful horses  reared,  plunged,  and  sprang  away  at  speed.  Fast 
and  faster  they  galloped,  their  riders  low-stooped  above  the 
high-peaked  saddles,  shields  addressed  and  lances  steady, 
with  pounding  hooves  that  sent  the  turves  a-fiying  with 
gleaming  helms  and  deadly  lance-points  a-twinkle  ;  fast  and 
ever  faster  they  thundered  down  upon  each  other,  till,  with 
a  .sudden  direful  crash  they  met  in  full  career  with  a  splinter- 
ing of  well-aimed  lances,  a  lashing  of  wild  hooves,  a  rearing 
of  powerful  horses,  staggering  and  reeling  beneath  the  shock. 
And  now  a  thunderous  cry  went  up,  for  the  tall  black  horse, 
plunging,  and  snorting,  went  down  rolling  upon  the  sward. 
But  his  rider  had  leapt  clear  and,  stumbling  to  his  feet,  stood 
swaying  unsteadily,  faint  and  dazed  with  the  blow  of  Sir 
(lilies'  lance  that  had  borne  down  the  great  black  horse  and 
torn  the  heavy  casque  from  his  head. 

So  stood  Beltane,  unhelmed,  staring  dazedly  from  heaving 
earth  to  reeling  heaven  ;  yet,  of  a  sudden,  shook  aloft  the 
fragment  of  his  splintered  lance  and  laughed  fierce  and  loud, 
to  behold,  'twixt  reeling  earth  and  sky,  a  great  roan  stalHon 
that  foamed  upon  his  bit  'neath  sharp-drawn  rein,  as, 
swaying  sideways  from  the  lofty  saddle.  Sir  Gilles  of  Bran- 
donmcre  crashed  to  earth,  transhxed  through  shield  and 
hauberk,  through  brea.st  and  back,  upon  the  shaft  of  a  broken 
lance.  High  over  him  leapt  Beltane,  to  catch  the  roan's 
loose  bridle,  to  swing  himself  up,  and  so,  with  stirrups  flying 
and  amid  a  sudden  clamour  of  roaring  voices,  to  thunder 
down  the  hsts  where  Roger's  heavy  sword  flashed,  as  smiting 

ght  and  left,   lie  bluoped  a.iid    ^wuag 


n 


LllC      illdlU 


r.iCiiciiL 


before  him. 
"  Kide,   Roger- 


-pde  !    Spur — spur  !  "    shouted   Beltane 
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hnv.«  the  Gathering  din.  and  shoutinR.  drew  his  sword,  for 
^ow  hire' thl.  !teergUttered  and  cnes  rang  upon  the 

"'•Tis  Beltane  the  outlaw!    Sei/.e  him-slay  him  !     Tis 
'^\'?l^nTe  and  knee    with  loose  rein  and  goading  spur 

1  wifii  Trrnws    drawn  at  a  venture,  wiusuiue,  yj 
b:  ,m      hey  r'chtd  the  shelter  of  the^oods,  and  turnms. 
Itllane  beh'eld  a  c«nfu«o„  o    armed  men    -h"-  and 

:rmet;:U":rr.7sr:d?u\Tor^-the  .u„d  c 

the  hue  and  cry. 


|! 


as, 
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FUKTHER    CONCERMN(.     MIL    MAID    MKLLKNT;      AND    OK    THE 

mi:    AM;   CKV 

Fast  they  galJoped  'noath  the  trees,  stooping  ever  and  anon 
to  avoid  some  low-swung  branch  ;  through  grassy  rides  and 
sunny  glades,  until  all  sound  of  pursuit  was  died  away.  So, 
turning  aside  into  the  denser  green.  Beltane  stayed,  and 
sprang  down  to  tigliten  the  great  roan's  sadtUc-g'irths, 
strained  in  tlie  encounter.  Now  as  he  was  busied  tlms.  came 
the  maid  Mellent,  very  paK>  neath  her  long  black  hair,  and 
-pake  him  low-voiced  and  humble  : 

"  My  lord  Beltane,  thou,  at  jieril  of  thy  body,  hath  saved 
to-day  a  sorrowful  maid  from  the  fiery  torment.  So  to 
\novc  my  gratitude  and  sorrow  for  past  ill— now  will  I  tell 
thee  that  in  saving  me,  thou  hast  saved  une  that  for  ambition's 
s^ike,  once  did  thee  grievous  wrong." 

■■  Thou  !  "  saith  Beltane,  staring  in  amaze,  "  ne'er  hast 
thou  seen  me  until  this  day  !    " 

"  Verily,  messire — O  mes.sire,  thou  hast  indeed  seen  me 
ere  this  and— to  thy  bitter  sorrow-  for  I  who  speak  am  the 
lady  Winfrida " 

"  Nay— nay "    stammered   Beltane,    "  here  is  thing 

impossible— thy  night-black  hair " 

"  Tis  but  a  wile  that  many  women  do  know,  messire  a 
device  of  the  witch  Jolette  (that  is  no  witch,  but  a  noble 
woman),  a  device  whereby  I  might  he  hid  a  while.  O  indeed 
mdeed  I  who  .'<peak  to  thee  am  the  wicked  Winfrida— Wm- 
frida  the  Sorrowful !  "  Now  herewith  she  sank  before  him  on 
her  knees  and  bowed  her  face  within  her  hands,  and  Beltane 
saw  that  she  trembled  greatly.  "  My  lord,"  she  wliispcrcd, 
now  must  I  confess  a  thing  beyond  all  -vords  shameful 
and  though  I  fear  death,  I  fear  thy  anger  more.  If,  there^ 
fore,  when  I  have  spoke  thee  all,  thou  wilt  slay  me, 'then— 
O  my  lord— I  pray  thee— let  death  come  swift 


O^ 


■^t.  „    _.. J,J 


iK^txk    iiuiach- 


they  be  after  us  already  !    Mount— mount  and  let  us  ride- 
Hark  !    they  come  this  way  !  " 
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IS 
M)   \V 


'  Ay( 

but  one,  mo 


nodded  Beltane  drawing  his  sword 


here 


thinks-list.    KoK-'     1^'^ve   liin.   to   ;ac 


aited  they  all  three.  %v 


hat  tine  the  slow-pacing 


hoots 


h<'w  near  and  nearer,  until,  i^cciin 


through  the  leaves,  they 


in 


his 


sai-U 


lie,  to 


V    \,,.l,l    1   kniL'ht    who  rode  low-sioopiws  "'  "'^  -;  '      , 

V  fhtir  tracks  plain  upon  the  tender  .rass.  -orth  stepped 

,ndlo!    ■t^v^^V^''^vfh^re    sir  knight  >  "    saith  Beltane, 
"  Now  what  seek  ye  here,  sir  kui^hl 

""•■'■nilf  mvlcrd"  quoth  lulel;..   mook  of  aspect,    'to 
.Inri   by  l"rik  according  to  thy  word.     I'ot  up  thy  sword. 
i^,',re  tl  ou  w,lt  not  harm  thy  compamon  .n  arrn.  ? 

and  was  gone. 

Ouoth  Beltane,  staring  :  u„f  fie  no  matter 

.'^-Now  what  aileth  the  maid,  think  ye    .J^^^tis  no  matter 
w.^  •^re  well  quit  of   her,   mesecmeth.       So  saying,    nt 

^nvd  to  w"ld  R'.ger  flat  upon  h>s  bdly  and  >vrth  h.s  ear 

'"■'MaS:;;  "'cned  he,  "  master,  therebe  horsemen  r'  the 

fnro*-  hereabout'^ — a  crcat  company  !  -.i  c- 

'Why    hen   do  vou  mount.  Roger,  and  hie  thee  with  Si 
FideUs  hot  foot  to  Walkyn  at  Hundleby  Fen.     Bid  him  set 
oirtv^en  m  every  plLe  of  vantage   and   et  every  man 
stand  to  arms.     So  mayhap,  Roger,  will  we     ';s  day  ^^^e 
hunted  men  of  them  that  hunt."     So  saying,  Beltane  swung 

to  SdUuiC.  i.         1    " 

'.  \ve— ave— but  what  of  thee,  master  ? 

"  Mark  ye^is  horse.  Roger.     Thou  hast  said    twas  of 


% 
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good  speed  and  endurance,  and  niethinks  'tis  sooth      How- 

and'to'd^f    V;  I  ^'r'  '^'^  ^^■°'"^'  ^"^  ^^^^  I  ^'^^t  the  h^,nters 
and  to-day  will  I,  keeping  ever  out  of  bow-shot,  lead  them 

u'Zf^  ""7^  ^""^';  '''''y  ^^^  ^"^  "^'-^^^1^  'twixt  here  and 
W.lkvn^    ^'"'   ""^  '^^   -'^"^^  ^'^^^  ^""°^^  ^t^".   tho     and 

solt^-drif  """n  rr^  t"  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^"^-  ^  p^^-^y  ^-o^^- 

-f  rewcl   tVn        T>'  ^^"^.:^-^t^^^  f^^^  "^y  '-oming.     And  now 
larewell  to  thee,  Roger. 

thou  mus   run  d,  re  perils  and  dangers,  and  I  not  with  tleJ 
So  pray  thee  let  Sir  Fidelis-hark  !-Ha  !-now  God  akj 

"I.on     'V""'"'  \   '''''''''  '""'y'^'  '--d  the  dogs  on  ust"! 
Itven  as  he  spake,  very  .a:nt  and  far  as  yet  but  plain  to 

'ret::  tt  s  '"-^-  "-^  "-p  ''^^-« "'  ''■-"^ 

"Huntmg-dogs,  master!  Ride-ride!"  quoth  Ro-ex 
wiping  sweat  from  Inm.  -  O  sweet  Christ  forgnve  me  or  i 
have  hunted  down  poor  rogu-     with  such  ere  now '-' 

n...,>;''''°^^'  1°^'''  ^""^  "^'^^  ^^  t^^''-  '"'■n  to  hunt  thee 
mayhap      Howbeit,  ride  you  at  speed,  and  you,  sir  knight 

a  '  Hnn  llT  T'  f "'  ^-^-t—  betide,  Roge;.  wai  you 
at  Hundleby  I^en  for  me.  Go-obey  me  !  '  So  lookU 
npon  Keltane  with  eyes  of  yearning.  Black  Roger' perforct 
wheeled  and  rode  out  into  the  glade,  and  stnking  spu^s  to  his 

"  How,  messire— are  ve  not  gone  '  " 
Then  answered  Sir  Fidelis,  his  drooping  head  averted  • 
word-^'-""    '  ""^  ^''''^~^  ^°  ^^'^^^  '^''^  according  to  thy 

'•  Presumptuous  youth,  I  want  thee  not  '  " 
be  pltlent^^'-"  ^'''  "'''^'''  P^'^^^^^^"-  "^y  ^ord-and  I  can 
"  Ha — dost  defy  me  ?  " 

"  Not  so,  my  lord-nor  do  I  fea.  thee.     For  I  do  kr  ow 

hee  belter  than  thyself,  .so  do  i  pity  thee-pity  thec^-t  ^ 

hat  art  .so  mighty  and  yet  so  weak.     Thou  aVt  a  babe  wee?^ 

ng  ,n  a  place  of  shadows,  so  will  I  go  beside  thee  in  the  d'    k 

to  soothe  and  comfort  thee.  Thou  art  a  noble  man  thybe tt'r 

pal      T.U  itnT^'  -sickly  fancies-God  send  they  soL  r^ay' 

pasi,.     Till  then  I  can  be  very  patient,  my  lord  BeKane." 
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Now  did  Beltane  stare  with  eyes  of  wonder  upon  Sir  Fide- 
lis  who  managed  his  fretting  charger  ^^^th  a  gracious  ease, 
vet  held  his  face  ever  avt.^ed.     While,  upon  the  stilly  air, 
land  and  more  loud  rose  the  tierce  baying  of  the  hounds. 
Said  Beltane  at  last  : 
"  Messire   thou  dost  hear  the  hounds  ?  " 
"In  faith,  my  lord,  I  tremble  to  be  gone,  but  an  thou 
dost  tarry,  so  must  I."  r-^  r    " 

"  Death  shall  follow  hard  after  us  this  day,  Sir  Fidehs.    _ 
■•  Why  then  an  death  o'ertake  us— I  must  die,  messire. 
"  Ha— the  hounds  have  winded  us  already,  methinks  ! 
Hark  I— hark  to  them."     And  in  truth  the  air  was  full  o 
their  raving  clamour,  with,  ever  and  anon,  the  shouts  and 
cries  of  those  that  urged  them  on.  r^    .         a  u 

"  Hast  a  noble  horse.  Sir  Fidelis.  Now  God  send  he 
bear  thee  well  this  day,  for  'twill  be  hard  and  cruel  going. 
Lome— 'tis  time,  methinks !  "'  .        •         a  t    ^i 

Thus  speaking.  Beltane  gave  his  horse  the  rem  and  forth 
they  rode  together  out  into  the  broad  and  open  glade,  their 
armour  ghnting  in  the  sun  ;  and  immediately  the  dogs  gave 
tongue  louder,  fiercer  than  before.  Now  looking  back. 
Beltane  beheld  afar  many  mounted  men  who  shouted  amain, 
nourishing  lance  and  sword,  while  divers  others  let  slip  the 
^reat  dogs  they  held  in  leash  ;  then,  looking  up  the  glade 
ahead,  and  noting  its  smooth  level  and  goodly  length.  Bel- 
tane smiled  grimly  and  drew  sword  :  J,,    V 

••  Sir  Fidehs,"  said  he,   "  hast  a  mace  at  thy  saddle-bow, 
r.etake  thee  to  it,  'tis  a  goodly  weapon,  and— smite  hard. 
Twill  be  the  dogs  first.     Now— spur!" 

Forward  bounded  the  two  high-mettled  steeds,  gathering 
pace  with  every  stride,  but  the  great  hounds  came  on  amain 
while  beyond,  distant  as  yet,  the  hunters  rode  knight  and 
squire  mounted  bowmen  and  men-at-arms  they  spurred  and 
shouted,  filling  the  air  with  fierce  halloo.  Slowly  the  hounds 
drew  nearer  (ten  great  beasts  Beltane  counted)  that  galloped 
two  and  two,  whining  and  whimpering  as  they  came. 

Now  of  a  sudden  Beltane  checked  in  his  career,  swerved. 
^wung  the  plunging  roan,  and  with  long  blade  aglcami,  rode 
in  upon  the  racing  pack  to  meet  their  rush  with  deadly 
t>oint  and  deep-biting  edge  ;  a  slavering  hound  launched 
Itself  at  his  throat,  its  fangs  clashing  on  the  stout  hnks  of 
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his  cainail,  but  as  the  great  beast  hung  thus,  striving  to 
drag  him  from  the  saddle,  down  came  the  mace  of  Mr 
Fidehs  and  the  snarHng  beast  fell  to  be  crushed  'neath  the 
tramphng  hoofs  of  the  war-horso  Mars.  And  now  did  the 
mighty  roan  prove  himself  a  very  Mars  indeed,  for,  beset 
round  about  by  fierce,  lean  shapes  that  crouched  and  leapt 
with  cruel,  gleaming  fangs,  he  stamped  and  reared  and  fought 
them  off,  neighing  loud  defiance.  Thus,  with  lashing  hoof, 
with  whirling  mace  and  darting  sword  fought  they,  until 
of  the  hounds  there  none  remained  save  three  that  limped 
painfully  ti)  cover,  hcking  their  hurts  as  they  went. 

But  other  foes  were  near,  for  as  Beltane  reined  his 
snoiting  steed  about,  he  swayed  in  his  stirrups  'neath  the 
shock  of  a  cross-bow  bolt  that  glanced,  whirring,  from  his 
bascinet,  and  in  that  moment  Sir  Fidelis  cried  aloud  : 

' '  My  lord,  my  lord  !  alas,  my  poor  horse  is  death-smitten  !  " 
(Glancing  round,  Beltane  beheld  Sir  Fidelis  slip  to  earth  as 
his  charger,  reanng  high,  crashed  over,  his  throat  transfixed 
by  a  cloth-yard  shaft.  Now  did  their  many  pursuers  shout 
amain,  fierce  and  joyful,  goading  their  horses  to  swifter  pace 
what  time  Beltane  frowned  from  them  to  Sir  Fidelis,  who 
stood,  mailed  hands  tight-clasped,  watching  Beltane  eager 
and  great-eyed. 

"Ah!"  cried  Beltane,  smiting  hand  to  thigh  in  bitter 
anger,  "  now  is  my  hope  of  ambush  and  surprise  like  to  be 
marred  by  reason  of  thee,  sii  knight,  for  one  horse  may 
never  carry  us  twain  !  " 

"  Why  then,  I  can  die  here  my  lord,  an  it  be  so  thy  will  !  " 
spake  Sir  Fidelis.  his  pale  lips  a-tremble,  "  yet  is  thy  horse 
strong  and— O  in  sooth  I  did  yearn— for  life.  But,  an 
thou  wilt  give  me  death—  " 

"Come!"  cried  Beltane  hoarsely.  "Come,  wherefore 
tarry  ye  ?  " 

Now  leapt  Sir  Fidelis  to  the  saddle  of  his  fallen  steed  and 
snatched  thence  a  wallet,  whereat  Beltane  fell  a- fuming,  for 
bolts  and  arrows  began  to  whirr  and  hum  thick  and  fast. 
'  Come — mount,  sir  knight — mount  ye  up  behind  me.  Thy 
hand — quick  !  thy  foot  on  my  foot — so  !  Now  set  thy  two 
arms  fast  about  me  and  see  thou  loose  me  not,  for  now  must 
we  ride  for  the  wild—brush  and  thicket,  stock  and  stone, 
nought  must  let  or  stay  us— so  loose  me  not,  sir  knight !  " 
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•  Ml— not  whUc  life  remain,  messire  Beltane  !  "  said  the 
xuung  knight  quick-breathing,  and  speaking  took  Beltane 
^vithm  two  mailed  arms  that  clasped  and  clung  full  close. 
Then  wheeling  sharp  about,  Beltane  stooping  low.  struck 
sudden  spurs  and  they  plunged,  crashing,  into  the  denser 
L,rt'en. 
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CHAPTER  XL! 

HOW  THEY  RODK  INTO  THK  WILDHRXESS 

Fast  galloped  the  good  horse,  bursting  through  underbrush 
and  thicket  with  the  roar  of  the  pursuit  lollowing  ever 
distant  and  more  distant  ;  and  ever  Beltane  spurred 
deeper  into  those  trackless  wilds  where  few  dare  adventure 
them  by  reason  of  evil  spirits  that  do  haunt  these  solitudes 
(as  they  do  say)  and,  moreover,  of  ravening  beasts. 

Strongly  and  well  the  good  horse  bore  them,  what  time 
the  sun  waxed  fierce  rmd  hot,  filling  the  woods  with  a 
stifling  heat,  a  close,  windless  air  dank  and  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  leaves  and  bracken.  The  hue  and  cry  had  sunk 
long  since,  lost  in  distance,  and  nought  broke  the  brooding 
silence  but  the  stir  of  their  going,  as,  checking  their  head- 
long pace,  Beltane  brought  the  powerful  animal  to  slow 
and  leisured  gait.  And  presently,  a  gentle  wind  arose,  that 
came  and  went,  to  fan  brow  and  cheek  and  temper  the 
sun's  heat. 

And  now,  as  they  rode  through  sunlight  and  shadow. 
Beltane  felt  his  black  mood  slowly  lifted  from  him  and 
knew  a  sense  of  rest,  a  content  unfelt  this  many  a  day  ;  he 
looked,  glad-eyed,  upon  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  him, 
from  green  earth  to  an  azure  heaven  peeping  through  a 
fretted  screen  of  branches  ;  he  marked  the  graceful,  slender 
bracken  stirring  to  the  soft-breathing  air,  the  mighty  boles 
of  stately  trees  that  reached  out  sinuous  boughs  one  to 
another,  to  touch  and  twine  together  amid  a  mystery  of 
murmuring  leaves.  All  this  he  saw,  yet  heeded  not  at  all 
the  round,  mailed  arms  that  clasped  him  in  their  soft 
embrace,  nor  the  slender  hands  that  held  upon  his  girdle. 

So  rode  they  through  bosky  dell  and  dingle,  until  the 
sun,  having  climbed  the  meridian,  sank  slowly  westwards: 
and  Sir  Fidelis  spake  soft-voiced  : 

"  Think  you  we  are  safe  at  last,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Fidelis,"  saith  Beltane,    '  Vest're'en  did'st  thou  name 
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ha.t  made  my  schcnus  of  no  avail-thus  am  I  wroth  with 

'''•"'Vc.t  doth  the  sun   4unr,   my  lord,"   saith  Sir  Fid.h^. 

^"^Ha^tok  vou  my  anger  so  hfiht  a  thing,  forsooth  ?   ' 
'■  Mcssire,  1  think  of  it  not  at  all.  ^  ., 

■  •  Hv  thv  evil  conduct  arc  we  fugitives  in  the  wilderness  . 

•  \'.i  i;  it  a  wondrous  fair  place,  messire,  and  wx-  un- 
harni'ed-which   is  well,  and  we  are-together,  which  is- 

.llrO  well.'  '  ,  X        •      I  •' 

■  ■  \nd  with  but  one  b< ast  to  bear  us  tvain  !        ^  ^^ 

•  Vet  he  bcareth  us  strong  and  nobly,  messire. 

•  lidelis    I  would  I  ne'er  had  seen  thee. 

■•  lou  dost  not  see  me^now,  lord-<:ontent  you  tl^re- 
fore"  saith  Fidehs  softlv,  whereat  Beltane  must  mcds 
un -t  in  the  saddle,  yet  ;aw  no  more  than  a  mailed  am. 

'"'H^e:;:"    quoth   Beltane,   -I    would    tl.ese  arms   o- 

thine  clasped  the  middle  of  any  other  man  than  1. 

Forsooth,  my  lord  '    And  do  they  crush  thee  so  .-    Or 

is  it  thou  dost  pine  for  solitude  ^  ,  ^   r^,    tiu.r.-h 

•Neither,  vouth,  'tis  for   thy  youths  sake,  for    though 

thou  hast  angered  me  full  oft,  art  but  a  very  yo^th-— 
■  Gramercy  for  mv  so  much  youthfulne>ss.  my  lord.     ..Ic- 

thinks  I  shall  be  full  long  a-growing  old ;- 

Heed  me.  sir  knight,    tis  a  fell  place  this,  where  direful 

'""Na^esr^si^e,   my   youthfulness  is  but  where   it 

""Xve'^ooth.  and  there  it  is!  Where  thou  would'^t 
be-thou,  forsooth  1  Art  indeed  a  wilful  youth  and  very 
headstrong.     And   wherefore  here  .'  ^ 

"  To  cheer  thee  in  thy  loneliness,  my  lord. 

■'  Thou  Shalt  reproach  me  for  my  youth  and  quarrel  with 
nie  when  thou  wilt  !  " 

"  Am  I  of  so  ill  humour,  indeed  ? 

"  Look  within  thyself,  my  lord."  ,    ^       ^  ^^,i„ 

Now  he.e  they  rode  a  while  in  silence  ;  but  present  y 
Beltane  turned  him  again  in  the  saddle  and  saw  again  only 
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"  Fidclis,  art  a  strange  youth  and  a  valiant — and  yet, 
thy  voice— thy  voice  hath  betiini's  a — a  something  I  love 
not — a  note  of  softness  that  inindeth  me  of  bitter  days." 

■'  Tlien  heed  it  not,  my  lord,  'tis  but  tliat  I  grow  a-weary 
bcUke." 

Here  silence  again,  what  time  Beltane  fdl  to  frowning 
and  Sir  Fidelis,  head  a-slant,  to  watching  him  furtive-eyed, 
yet  with  lips  that  curved  to  wisttul  smile. 

"  Came  you  in  sooth  from — the  Duchess,  Fidelis?  " 

"In  truth,  my  lord." 

"  Dost  love  her — also?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord^ — also  !  " 

'  Then  alas  for  thee,  poor  youthful  fool,  'twere  better 
I  had  left  thee  to  thy  death,  methinks.  for  she — this  wilful 
H-len " 

•  My  lord,"  cried  Sir  Fidelis,  "  nought  will  I  hear  to  her 
defame  !  ' ' 

■  Fidelis,  art  a  gentle  knigh'— but  very  young,  art  fond 
and  foolish,  so,  loving  this  light  lady,  art  doubly  fool  !   ' 

"Wherein,"  saith  Fidelis,  "wherein,  my  lord,  thou  art 
hkowise  fool,  mesecmeth." 

"Verily,"  nodded  Beltane.  "O  verily  fool  am  I,  yet 
wise  in  this — that  I  do  know  my  folly.  So  I,  a  fool,  would 
counsel  thee  in  thy  folly  thus — give  not  thy  heart  to  Helen's 
laithless  keeping — stoop  not  to  her  wanton  lure — ha  ! 
what  now  ?  "  For,  lithe  and  swift,  Sir  Fidelis  had  sprung 
to  earth  and  had  seized  the  great  roan's  bridle,  and  checking 
him  in  his  stride,  faced  Beltane  with  cheeks  suffused  and 
flaming  eyes. 

' '  Shame,  messire — O  shame  !  ' '  he  cried.  ' '  How  vile  is 
he  that  would,  with  lying  tongue,  snurch  the  spotless  honour 
of  any  maid.     And,  as  to  Helen.  1  do  name  thee  liar  ! — liar  !  " 

"  Would 'st  quarrel  with  me  in  matter  so  unworthy  ?  " 

"  Enough  !  "  quoth  Fidelis.  "  unworthy  art  thou  to  take 
her  name  within  thy  lips — enough  !  "  So  saying  Sir  Fidelis 
stepped  b;ick  a  pace  and  drew  liis  sword. 

Now  Beltane,  yet  astride  the  mighty  roan  that  snuffed 
the  fragrant  air  and  stooped  to  crop  the  tender  herbage, 
looked  upon  the  youthful  paladin  'neath  wrinkled  brow,  and 
pulled  his  lip  as  one  in  doubt.  Anon  he  sighed  and  there- 
with snuleci  and  sfiook  his  head. 
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%°  Hddis.  now  do  I  see  that  I  must  needs  love  thee 
.n..  dav  HdcUs  art  a  fool,  but  a  right  sweet  fool,  so 
T  hnmblv  sue  hv  foolish  pardon,  and.  as  to  Helen,  may 
t  provfworthVth'y  sweet  faith  and  I  thy  love  and  fnend- 
u  ^  qn  fair  kni/ht  put  up  thy  sword-come,  mount 
fnTlet  u;  in  ^^  Mars'  metLks'  doth  snuff  water  afar, 
nnrl  I  do  vearn  me  for  the  cool  of  it. 

So  in  a  Ihile  they  rode  on  again,  yet  presently  Sir  Hdeh.. 
meek-voiced    preferred  a  sudden  question    thus . 
•'Lord    fain  would  I  know  why  thou  dost  contemn  her 

"^av"   sighed   Beltai...  "here  is  a   tale   unmeet    thy 
lender  years       Speak  we  of  other  things-as  thus.  whcTe- 
lore  didst  keep  our  lives  in  jeopardy  to  bring  away  the 
wallet  that  cumbereth  thy  hip? 
••  For  that  within  doth  lie.  tirst-our  supper--—     ^ 

■  O  foolish  youth,  these  woods  do  teem  with  food  ! 

■  A  neat's  tongue,  delicately  seasoned 

•O!  "    said  Beltane. 

"  'Twixt  manrhets  of  fair  white  bread 

•  Ah!  ■'    said  Beltane. 

•'  With  a  sm.all  skin  of  rare  wine 

■'  l.^nough  !  ••  quoth  Beltane,  "'  these  be  things  forsooth 
.orth  a  little  risk.  Now  do  I  thir.t  and  famish,  yet 
knew  it  not." 

•'  An  thou  wilt  cat,  my  lord.-' 

■\  IV  first  will  we  find  some  freshet  where  we  may 
bathVa  while.  Ha.  to  plunge  naked  within  some  sweet 
uool— 'tis  a  sweet  thought,  fidelis? 

^  But  hereupon  the  yoSng  knight  made  answer  none  and 
fell  Mo  a  reverie  and  Beltane  also,  what  time  they  rode  by 
murmuring  rills,  through  swampy  hollows,  P-t  b-ke  and 
biiar.  until,  as  evening  began  to  fall  they  ^^^^/^"toji 
broad,  slow-mo'-ing  stream  whose  water,  aglow  with  sun.e 
.lurv  ^Dlit  asunder  the  greeny  gloom  of  trees,  most  p  easant 
to  ben.  kl.  Then,  sighing  for  very  gladness,  Beltane  checked 
his  hr,i....  and  spake  right  gleefully  : 

•Light  down,   light  down,  good    Fidelis.   ne  cr    saw    1 

fairer  haven  for  wearied  travellers!    We  have  ndden  h  rd 

,   ,  ,         ...:ii  ...^  ^.^T^■,r  fr,f.  nifrVit  I       and  down  to 

aiiCi    ial  ,    so    iiCI  L'    V".  iii    ".  -    i-ii  ;  J c 
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earth  he  sprang,  to  stride  up  and  down  and  stretch  his 
cramped  Umbs,  the  while  Sir  Fidehs,  loosing  off  the  great, 
high-peaked  saddle,  led  the  foam-tlecked  war-horse  down 
to  the  water. 

Now  because  of  the  heat.  Beltane  laid  by  his  bascinet, 
and,  hearkening  to  the  soft,  cool  ripple  of  the  water,  he 
straightway  unbuckled  his  sword-beL  and  began  to  doff 
his  heavy  hauberk;  perccivifig  the  which,  cometh  Sir  Fidelia 
to  him  something  hastily. 

"  What  do  you,  messire  ?  "    he  questioned. 
"  Do,  Fidelis?    F'orsooth,  I  would  bathe  me  in  yon  cool, 
sweet  water— list  how  it  murmureth  'neath  the  bank  yonder. 
Come  then,  strip  as  I  do,  youth,  strip  and  let  us  swim  to- 
gether— pray  you  aid  me  with  this  lacing." 

"  My  lord,  I — indeed,  I  do  think  it  unsafe " 

"  Unsafe,  boy  ?  " 

"  An  our  foes  should  come  upon  us " 

"  O  content  you,"  quoth  Beltane,  stooping  to  loose  off  his 
spurs,  "  our  foes  were  lost  hours  since,  nor  shall  any  find 
us  here  in  the  wild,  methinks — pray  you,  loose  me  this 
buckle.  Come,  list  how  the  waters  do  woo  us  with  their 
pretty  babble." 

•'  But,  messire,"  quoth  Fidelis,  faint- voiced,  and  fumbling 
awkwardly  with  the  buckle,  "  indeed  I— I  have  no  art  in 
swimming." 

'•  Then  will  I  teach  thee." 

"  Nay,"  spake  the  young  knight  hastily,  his  trouble 
growing,  "  I  do  dread  the  water  !  " 

"  Well,  there  be  shallows  'neath  the  alders  yonder." 

"  Aye,  but  the  shallows  will  be  muddy,  and  I " 

"Muddy?"  cried  Beltane,  pausing  with  his  hauberk 
half  on,  half  off,  to  stare  at  Sir  Fidelis  in  amaze,  "  muddy, 
forsooth  !  Art  a  dainty  youth  in  faith,  and  over-nice,  me- 
thinks.    What  matter  for  a  little  honest  mud,  prithee  ?  ' ' 

"  Why.  'tis  mud  !  And  slimy  under  foot !  And  I  love  not 
mud  !     So  will  I  none  of  the  shallows  !  " 

"  Then  verily  must  I  chide  thee,  Fidelis,  for " 

"  Then  verily  will  I  unto  yon  boskage,  messire,  to  prepare 
us  a  fire  'gainst  the  '  beasts  that  raven,'  and  our  bracken 
beds.     Howboit.  bathe  me  I — will — not,  messire!" 

"  O  luxurious  youth,  then  will  I,  and  shame  thy  nice 
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1"    n.inth   B.'ltane      and  off  came  hauberk 
:;;S':;:,;Suambei"n°'a''n  "al'ty  sk>ppe.l  S,r  Fide,,  into  the 

'"x!"' presently   Bclane  plunB.nl  l,im  into  the  stream,  and 

.„KLTnrwitirpower,ul  TtroUs  felt  his  ^.utha^ 

,    l,.nhlr(l  thereby   and  rejoiced  to  be  cih\e,      inereaiicr  uc 

;;:;' ashore    t^i^'bWd  aglow  with  ardent  hfe.  and,  as   he 

KthM  him  felt  a  ereat  and  mighty  hunger. 
B  t^caTce  ha^^       donned  chausses  and  Rambeson  than 

;;;;  "f:ulti  e     uXshei  and  ragged.  \ hen  shouted 
hJ  tane    and   fell   upon   thetn   nght   joyously   and   smote 
fh  m  Kleefullv  and  laughed  to  see  them  reel  and  scatter 
Se  hiT^uiden  onset;    whereon    beholdmg  Sir  Hdeh 
pale  and  scant  of  breath,  he  stayed  to  clap  him  on  the 

''"•  Hlithely  done    good  Fidelis  I  "    qvioth  he,  "  Rest  thee 
Mvluleand  catcli  thv  wind,  for  fain  am  I  to  try  a  bouc  w.th 
v^a    tan    roRues'-''   So    saving,    he    advanced    upon    the 
-  nwUn^  three  his  eyes  a-dance.  his  nimble  feet  light-poised 
rrl^^ft  actTon-for  lustv  rogues  Nvere  these,  who.  seeing 
h  n     '  nc    forthwTth  met  him  point  and  c^ge.  besetUng 
hi      Nvith  many  swashing  blows,  that,  whisthng.  did  but 
a^e    lieTmp^ty  air  or  rang  loud  upon  his  swift-opposing 
ndr      So  h^w-ed  they   and  smote  amain  until  their  brows 
tne    mois'    and'th^ir   breaths   waxed    short;     whereat 
Beltane  mocked  them,  saying  : 

■  Ha-sweat  ye,  forsooth  ?  Do  ye  putt  so  soon ^^  Thi. 
cometh  of  foul  eating  and  fouler  1^^^^  0\-°^  J  ^^ 
beefv  do-nothings !  An  ye  would  be  worthy  fighters  eat 
less  and  bathe  ye  more  1  '  Then  Beltane  laid  on  -th  tlu. 
t1at  of  his  heavy  sword  and  soundly  belaboured  these  hard- 
'b  a  hing  kna\L;  in  so  much  that  one.  hard  snutten  on 
the  croN^.  stumbled  and  fell,  whereupon  his  conirades^  to 
save  their  bones,  leapt  forthNuth  a-down  tbe  ^^eePy  bank 
and  plunging  into  the  stream,  made  across  to  the  farther 
auu,  iimub"_-b  ,..„..„,,.    „„j  ^„r<=  np  ronsumedlv.   for 
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splashing  prodigiously,  and  cursing  consumedly,   for 
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the  water  they  Uked  not  at  all 
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Now  as  Beltane  leaned  liirn  (m  his  sword,  watching  their 
lloundcrings  jovful-eved,  the  weapon  was  dashed  from  his 
loosened  hold,  he  stagtiered  'neath  tlie  bite  of  vicious  steel. 
and,  starting  round,  belield  the  third  rogue,  his  deadly 
swoid  swimg  high  ;  but  even  as  the  blow  fell,  Sir  Fidelis 
sprang  between  and  t'i"k  it  upon  his  own  slender  body, 
and,  staggering  aside,  fell,  and  lay  with  arms  wide-tossed. 
Then,  whiles  the  robber  yet  stared  upon  his  sword,  shivered 
by  the  blow,  I^eltane  leapt,  and  ere  he  could  tlee,  caught 
him  about  the  loins,  and  whirling  him  aloft,  dashed  him 
out  into  the  stream.  Then,  kneehng  by  Sir  l-idelis,  he 
took  his  hea\y  head  upon  his  arm  and  beheld  his  cheeks 
pale  and  wan,  his  eyes  fast  shut,  and  saw  his  shining 
bascinet  scored  and  deep-dinted  bv  the  blow. 

■'  l-"idelis  !  "  he  groaned.  "  C)  my  brave  Fidelis,  and  art 
thou  slain-  for  my  sake:-  "  But  in  a  while,  what  time 
Beltane  kneeled  and  mourned  over  him  full  sore,  the  young 
knight  stirred  feebly,  sighed,  and  spake  : 

"Beltane!"  he  whispered;  and  again,  "Beltane!  ' 
Anon  his  white  Uds  quivered,  and,  opening  swooning  eyes 
he  spake  again  with  voice  grown  stronger  : 

"  My  lord — my  lord— what  of  thy  wound  '  " 

And  lo  !  the  voice  was  sweet  to  hear  as  note  of  merle  or 
mavis  ;  there  eyes  were  long  and  deeply  blue  beneath 
their  heavy  lashes  ;  eves  that  looked  up,  brimful  of  tender- 
ness, ere  they  closed  slow  and  wearily  ;  eyes  so  much  at 
odds  with  grim  bascinet  and  close-laced  camail  that  Bel- 
tane must  needs  start  and  hold  his  breath  and  fall  to  sudden 
trembling  what  time  Sir  Fidelis  lay  there,  pale  and  motion- 
less, as  one  that  is  dead.  Now  great  fear  came  upon 
Beltane,  and  he  would  have  uttered  desperate  prayers,  but 
could  not  ;  trembling  yet,  full  gently  he  drew  his  arm  from 
under  that  drooping  head,  and,  stealing  soft-footed  to  the 
river's  marge,  stood  there  staring  down  at  the  rippling 
waters,  and  his  heart  was  rent  with  conflicting  passions — 
amazement,  fear,  anger,  joy,  and  a  black  despair.  .\nd  of 
a  sudden  Beltane  fell  upon  his  knees  and  bowed  him  low 
and  lower  until  his  burning  brow  was  hid  in  the  cool,  sweet 
grass — for  of  these  passions,  fiercest,  strongest,  wildest, 
was — despair. 
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[•ulelis  bending  over  him.  _  .     ^.^th 

"I'idelis!"    he  murmured,      and  i^    i 
„r  do  I  dream  ?  "  ^  ^ast    lain 

■Dear    my    lord,     tis    1    in^<-^^^    "  Isitthvhurt? 

thus?     1  did  but  now  wake  from  my  swoon,     isituy 

-:' S^"^^  S'^one    account,  but  I  did  dream  thee- 

d.ad-Fidelis  !  "  apace-the  steel  hath 

"  Ah.  messire,  thy  hurt  ^\^^^  ^      „^^^  ^he  tree-so. 

.onedeep!  ^%^^  ^  ^l^l^^^^t  yo.  ^eror  So. 
Withm  my  wallet  ^ /^^^^^^^,^''  ..^^  the  twilit  river.  Sir 
whiles  Beltane  stared  dreaimlv  ^^o^^^^  ^^.^1^^, 

l"^';"^'^  'T^IZce  heTo^k  a'ph-l  a^d'^o^blet' and  mixed 
bv  his  side,  whence  he  tooKP  perforce   must 

therein  a  draught  which  ^^•;^"'y /J  ^  ^^^^  fell  from  him. 

Fidehs !  "  _  ,    ,,  bi"cer  some  dav." 

•'  Behke,  mcssirc.  they  ^^^^^ /^.^'\^  ^^  ,oft-and   white. 
"Yet   are   they    wondrous    fair— ana    sou 

I'idclis !  "  .  ,    ,,  .   i-ovmh   and  brown 

"  Mayhap,   messire,   thev    shall  gross    rou-, 

^"^  tl^XrT^::  -  "oft.  .-ide,..  ana  so-maU- 

"^  s^At^^'r^d:^-  must  the  bandage  lie,  .a.t- 
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knotted — so.  Nor  must  it  slacken,  lest  the  bleodinp;  stait 
afresh."  So  saying,  Sir  Fidelis  arose,  and  taking  the  wallft 
in  one  hand  and  setting  the  other  "neath  Beltane's  arm, 
led  him  to  where,  deep-bowored  under  screening  willows' 
a  tire  burned  cheerily,  whereby  were  two  beds  of  scented 
bracken. 

Dark  and  darker  the  shadows  crept  down,  deepening  to 
a  night  soft  and  warm  and  very  still,  whose  quietude  was 
unbroken  save  for  the  drowsy  lap  and  murmur  of  the  river 
and  the  sound  the  war-horse  Mars  made  as  he  cropped  the 
grass  near  by.  FwW  of  a  languorous  content  lay  Beltane, 
despite  the  smarting  of  his  wound,  what  time  Sir  Fidelis 
came  and  went  about  the  fire  ;  and  there,  within  this  great 
and  silent  wilderness,  they  supped  together,  and.  while  they 
supped,  Beltane  Vwjked  oft  upon  Sir  Fidelis, '  heedful  of 
every  trick  of  mail-girt  feature  and  gesture  of  graceful 
hand  as  he  ne'er  had  been  ere  now.  Wherefore  Sir  Fidelis 
grew  red,  grew  pale,  was  by  turns  talkative  and  silent, 
and  was  fain  to  withdraw  into  the  shadows  beyond  the  lire! 
And  from  there,  seeing  Beltane  silent  and  full  of  thought^ 
grew  bold  to  question  him. 

"  Dost  meditate  our  course  to-morrow,  my  lord  Beltane  ?  " 

"  Nay— I  do  but  think— a  strange  thought— that  I 
have  seen  thy  face  ere  now,  Fidelis.  Yet  art  full  young  to 
bear  arms  a-field." 

"  Doth  my  youth  plague  thee  still,  messire  ?  Believe 
me,  I  am — older  than  I  seem." 

"Thou,  at  peril  of  thy  life.  Fidelis.  didst  leap  'twixt 
me  and  death,  so  needs  must  I  know  thee  fur  my  friend, 
and  yet " 

"  And  yet.  messire  ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  betimes  the  look  and  speech  of  one— of  one 
beyond  all  traitors  vile  !  " 

"  Ah,"  murmured  Sir  Fidelis,  a  sudden  tremor  in  his 
voice,  "  thou  dost  mean ?  " 

"  Helen  of  Mortain— poor  Fidelis— whom  thou  dost 
love." 

"  Whom  thou  dost  hate,  Beltane  '  And  O.  I  pray  thre, 
wherefore  is  thy  hate  so  bitter  ?  " 

■  Fidelis,  there  lived  a  fool,  lliat.  for  her  beauty,  loved 
her  with  a  mighty  love  :    that,  for  her  seeming  truth  and 
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nnritv    honoured  her  beyond  all  thinR>      that,  in  the  end 
rii<i  imd  her  beyond  all  things  vile.     Aye,  there  lived  a  fool 

■'""xh  Wech  thee."  cried  Sir  Kidelis  white  hands  out- 
strKrh^d  "  how  know  you  her  thus  false  to  thee,  Beltane  ^ 

"  Know  then.  Sir  Fidelis,  that-upon  our  M^eddinR-eve 
1  was-by  her  commands  strtuk  down^withm  the  chapd 

„p<m  the  very  altar,  and  by  her  borne  m  bonds  unto 
(..rthlaxton     Keei>-a    present    to    mine    enemy.    Duke 

''  '-TT^tis  a  lie-  O  dear  mv  lord  -'ti.  lie  most  foul !  " 

"  In  witness  whereof  behold  upon  my  wrists  the  shame- 
fnl  irons  from  my  dungeon " 

"  Mast  here  was  no  work  of  Helen"s--no  thought,  no 
Ns ill -Helen  would  have  died  to  save  thee  this— - 

•Uo    h-idelis    do  I   scorn  all  women  that  do  live  upon 

tlusearth  hen.'cforth-but.  above  all.   Helen  the  Beauti- 

l,il  •    the  Wilful  !     Who  in  her  white  bosom  doth  bear  a 

iH-art  more  foul  than  Trojan  Helen,  that  was  a  woman  false 

nid  damned      So  now.  all's  said.  "  .  •  ,        j 

Now  fell  Sir  Fidehs  upon  his  knee,  and  spake  quick  and 

ni^iiduate  :  i     r         .-  ♦v,.,f  1,0 

••  Xav    Beltane   hear  me  !     I'or  now  do  I  swear  that  he 
whotold  thee  'twas  Helen  wrought  thee  this  vile  wrong- 
V  1       o  d  thee  this  doth  Uc-O.  doth  lie  •     Now  do  I  swear 
h      never  by  word  or  thought  or  deed,  hath  she  been  false 
tV"-l  do  swear  she  loveth  thee-ah.  spurn  me   not- 

^''''rno^rgh-enough.  good  Fidelis.  perjure  not  thy  sweet 
^  oulh  for  one  so  much  unworthy,  for  with  these  eyes  did  I 
l>..hold  her  as  they  boro  me  in  my  bonds-and  shall  I  not 
believe  mine  eyes 'r-  "  ij,.i<.n 

<.  Sever-ah'     never,   when   thev   do  show  thee   Hckn 
false  and  cruel  to  thee  !     Here  was  some  vile  magic-witch- 

*"'-  VuVxi'Ai  Fidelis,  'tis  past  and  done  Here  was  a 
wo.nan  false-well,  'tis  none  so  ^^^^^^f"'"'^^' ^'^^ 
others-there  will  be  others.     So,   God  keep  thee    swtct 

..,.»,.    x_. 4.%^  ,^,o,rc  r,f  wompn      Nav   let  us  speak  ot  this 

n'morrfor  in  sooih  I  grow  a- weary  and  we  must  nde  w.th 
the  dawn  to-morrow,     ^o.   betake  thee   to  thy  test,  nor 
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^i"7l^^.!:^  ^'""  "'-^  ^'""'""''■'  P^'^  '^"^  done-niayliap  they 
shall  be  thin;,^s  to  smile  upun  one  day." 

So  saying  Hcltane  sighed,  and  laid  him  down  amonL-  thp 
bracken  and  thereafter  Fidelis  did  the  like  ;  the  tire  sank 
and  waned  an<l  oft  Sir  Fidelis  stirred  restless  in  tlie  shadows  ■ 
the  river  marniured  slumberously  among  the  sedge  bnt 
Beltane,  hearkening  with  drowsy  ears,  oft  thought  to  hear 
another  sound,  very  soft  and  repressed  yet  very  dolorous 

fnd  r'M",     7T'  ^",'^  ^"lething  weakened  by  wound 
and  loss  o   blood,  he  sank  at  last  to  deep  and  gentle  sleep 

But  in  lis  sKvp  he  dreamed  that  one  knelt  above  him 
m  the  dark,  keeping  wateh  upon  his  slumbers  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  in  prayer-  ,.ne  whom  he  kn<'w,  yet  knew  not  ■ 
It  seemed  to  Beltane  in  his  dream,  that  this  silent  slender 
shape,  stooped  of  a  sudden,  low  and  lower,  to  kiss  the  iron 
tetters  that  bound  his  wrists  ;  then  Beltane  strove  to  wake 
yet  coukl  not  wake,  but  in  his  slumber  sighed  a  name  sofi-' 
breathed  and  gentl.>  as  the  languorous  murmur  of  the 
stream  : 

"  Helen  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XLIII 

HOW   BELTANE    KNI'W    GREAT    HUMILITY 

THE  ri^inR  sun,  darting  an  inquisitive  beam  'twixt  a  leafy 
opening  fell  upon  Beltane's  v,ide,  slovv-heaving  breast; 
Tept  upwards  to  his  rlnn,  his  cheek,  and  finally  strove  to 
peep  beneath  his  slumberous,  close-shut  lius ;  whereat 
Beltane  stirred,  yawned,  threw  wide  and  stretched  his 
nii-ditv  arms  and  thereafter,  blinking  drowsily,  sat  up,  his 
colden  hair  be-tousled.  and  stared  sleepily  about  him^ 

Birds  piped  joyously  near  and  far  ;  hid  among  the  leaves 
near  by  the  war-horse  Mars  stan.ped  eager  lu)of  and 
snuffed  the  fragrant  air  of  morning  ;    but  Sir  Fidehs  was 

nowhere  to  be  seen.  -    ,  ,  •    ,  ^.^ui 

Thus  in  a  while  Beltane  arose  to  find  his  leg  ver>  stut 
and  sore  and  his  throat  be-parchcd  with  feverish  thirst; 
v.herefore,  Hmping  painfully,  he  turned  where  a  httle 
water-brook  went  singing  o'er  pebbly  bed  to  join  the 
.low-moving  river  ;  but,  putting  asidt>  the  leaves  he  paused 
of  a  sudden  for  there,  beside  the  noisy  streamlet  he  beheld 
Nil-  Fidelis  his  bascinet  upon  the  grass  beside  him,  ^^i^  mail- 
coif  thrown  back  betwixt  his  shoulders,  stooping  to  bathe 
his  face  in  the  sparkUng  water.  .    a-  /t 

Now  would  he  have  called  a  greeting,  but  the  words  died 
upon  his  lip,    his  breath   stayed,  and  he  stared  at  some- 
thing that  had  caught  in  the  links  of  the  young  knight  s 
mail-coif     something  that  stirred  light  and  wanton,  kissed 
by  the  breath  of  early  morn-a  lock  of  bright  hair  that 
trowed   a   wondrous   red-gold    in   the   new-risen   sun.     So 
.'tood  Beltane  a  while,  and,  beholding  this,  a  trembling  seized 
hnu  and  therewith  sudden  aager,  and  he  strode  forth  of  the 
leaves      And  lo  '    on  the  instant,   on  went  hood  of  mail 
and    thereafter    shining    bascinet,    and    Sir    FideUs    arose 
But   ere  he  could  turn.  Beltane  was  beside  him,  had  caught 
Inrn'  within  a  powerful  arm.   and,   setting  a  haiid    neath 
mailed  chin,  hfted  the  young  knight's  head  and  scowled 

down  into  his  face.  ,     , ,     ,  ,      x-l   ^  i     i    j 

i:yes  long,  black-lashed  and  darkly  blue  that  looked  up 
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a  ^^■lnle  into  his,  wid.>,  y.^t  fearless,  and  anon  were  hid  'neath 

reS'and'iufrZ;"'^  'i'^  ^  "  "°^^  ^^^^^'^  aquiline  H^s 
rec  and  full  that  met  m  r.pc  and  luscious  curves  This 
Beltane  saw.  .;  .d  straightway  h.s  anger  grew. 

All  !        cried  he,  hoarsely.   "  now,   by  the  livinj::  (;o^l 
wlio  art  thou,  and     what  'f  "'  ^  ^  ' 

"  Thy— comrade-in-arms    lord  Beltane" 

false'^'^' wTf  dl'T'n'^'  ''""\"^  °^  °"^  ^^^ond  all  won.en 
wl  •  .         -^  •'^x'''*  *''''"  'P^-^'^   "^c  betimes  in  her  xoiee 

^tor  s  hLd^^  '"  ^-^""'  '''''''  "^^  ''■''''  ^-"^  -ft    ^;h      ' 
irajior  s  liands — answer  me  ' 

.:nd  bloodl'l^"  ""■  ^'"'  ^^'^^  ^"^  I-°f  t^-  ^-e  house 
"  Then  is  thy  blood  foul  with  treachery  '  " 

Vet  did  I  save  tliv  hfe,  Beltane  t  " 
"  Yet  thy  soft  voire,   thy  red  mouth  and    alse  cNe^  - 

Ind  17?:  b'"f --"  the.e  do  prove  thee  traitor-^henie  -   ■ 
and  Jieltane  threw  him  olt.  ' 

"  Naymylord!    '   hecned.  "  prithee  take  care  Beltane-- 

am^Tn  To  wdl  f'^^^^f  ^^^^  ^-^^ge,  thy  wound  ble^^.h 
cim^in— so  will  I  bind  it  up  for  thee——-" 

But  Beltane,  nothing  heeding,  turned  and  strode  biek 

mto  he  green  and   here  fell  to  donning  his  arn'ou    as    wii  ty 

destn>?'?i       ''^V'  .'^''''^^"^y-     Thereafter  came  he  t     the 
destner  Mars  and,   having  saddled  and  bridled  him  w  th 

mounted,  yet  found  this  a  painful  matter  by  reason  of  his 
wound  ;   thus  it  befell  that ,  ere  he  could  reach^the  sa^id      t  le 
leaves  parted  close  by  and  Sir  Fidelis  spake  soft-voie  ^    ' 
It  b.    h  ^'^^^.^^■•^"^''  ^^^v  dost  thou  steal  away  thus  ^    An 
It  be    hy  will  to  leave  me  to  perish  aJone  here  in  the  v.  ilder 
ness  hrst  break  thy  fa.t.  and  suffer  me  to  bind  up  thy    frt 
so  Shalt  thou  nde  henee  in  comfort  "  ^    ^  ' 

d.i^The'lncl-^'^'^"^-  ";e'!«"l^^-  '^nJ  silent,  nor  turn..!  nor 

shant   and    fl"^'"  '/;  ^^^^'''^  ^'''  ^^^^^'^^  ^""^  ^^'^^  ^"  hitler 
Shame,  and    therewith,  knew  a  great  remorse. 

Ah,  hidelis     said  he  at  la.t,  "  thy  rebuke  stingeth  deep 

thin.    "  flow  :r  1,"'^1  '^'  P"'P°^^  ^h-  a^n^tt  Je 
luing  :     iiow  vile  u  thing,  then,  am  1 ■' 
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"  Once  ere  this  I  would  have  blain  thee,  FideUs— murdered 
thee  before  my  wild  fellows-1-I.  that  did  preach  them 
mercy  and  gentleness  !    To-day  I  would  have  left  thee  to 
perish  alone  within  this  ravening   ^^•ilderness-I    that   do 
bear  ^o  honourable  a  name!    O  Beltane,  my  father!    \ct. 
b.Ueve  me  I  did  love  honour  once,  and  was  accounted  gentle. 
I  did  set  forth  to  do  git-al  thi.  .4^  but  now— now  do  I  know 
mvself  unht  and  most  unworthy.     Therefore    Sir  Hdelis, 
do  thou  take  the  horse  and  what  thou  wilt  beside  and  leave 
nie  here,  for  fain  am  I  to  end  my  days  within  these  ^^lltudi;s 
N\ith  no  eye  to  see  me  more— save  only  the  eye  of  God  . 
vc,  siiymg    Beltane  went  aside,  and  sitting  'neath  a  tree 
iH  side  the  river  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  groaned  ; 
then  came  Sir  Fidehs  full  swift,  ana  stooping,  touched  his 
bowed  head  with  gentle  hand,  whereat  he  but  groaned  again. 
■•  (,od  pity  me  !  "    quoth  he,  "  I  am  in  sootn  so  changed, 
rne^eemeth  some  \-ile  demon  doth  possess  me  betimes^ 
and   vighing  deep,  he  ga/.ed  upon  the  rippling  waters  wide- 
.■ved  and  fearful.     And,  as  he  sat  thus,  abashed  and  des- 
V^uring,  Sir  Fidelis,  speaking  no  word,  bathed  and  bound 
up  his  wound,  and,  thereafter  brought  and  spread  forth 
their  remaining  viands. 

••  Fat  "  said  he  gently.  "  come,  let  us  break  our  fast,  may- 
hap thy  sorrows  Vhall  grow  less  anon.  Come,  eat,  I  pray 
tine  Beltane,  for  none  will  I  eat  alone  and,  O,  I  famish  ! 

so  they  ate  together,  whiles  the  war-horse  Mars,  pawing 
impatient  hoof,  oft  turned  his  great  head  to  view  them 
with  round  and  wistful  eye. 

"  Fidelis  "  quoth  Beltane  suddenly,  "  thou  didst  name 
me  ^elhsh,  and  verilv.  a  selh.sh  man  am  1— and  to-day  1  (J 
1-idelis,  why  dost  not  reproach  me  for  the  evil  I  purposed 

thee  to-day  ?  "  ,        t,  ,.  1^1" 

•*  For  that  I  do  most  truly  love  thee.  Beltane  my  lord  !  ^ 

•'  Yet  wher(^fore  did  ye  sti  yesterdav.  and  for  lesser  fault  ^ 

"  For  that  1  did  love  thee,  so  would  I  see  thee  a  strong 

man— yet  gentle  :   a  potent  lord,  yet  humble  :   a  noble  man 

as-  as  thou  wert  said  to  be  !   ' 

'•  .Mas,  my  1-ideHs,  harsh  have  1   been,  proud  and  un- 
forgiving  "  .   .  .    ,    ,  ., 

"  Aiye    mv  lord— thou  art  unforgmng a  httle  ! 

"  So  now;  Fidehs,  would  1  crave  forgiveness  of  all  men. 
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Then  came  the  young  knight  nearer  yet,  his  face  radiant 
with  sudden  joy,  his  white  hands  clasped. 

"Lord!"  he  whispered,  "O  BcUane,  could'st  indeed 
forgive  all— all  harm  done  thee,  howsoever  great  or  small 
thy  mind  doth  hold  them— could'st  forgive  all !  " 

"  Aye,  I  could  forgive  them  all.  Fidelis—  all  save  Helen— 
who  hath  broke  this  heart  of  mine  and  made  my  soul  a  thing 
as  black  as  she  hath  whited  this  my  hair." 

Now  of  a  sudden  P.eltane  heard 'a  sound— a  small  sound 
'twixt  a  sob  and  a  moan,  but  when  he  raised  his  heavy 
head — lo  !    Sir  Fidelis  was  gore. 


CHAPTFK    XI.IV 

now    A  MAPVESS   TAMK    VV  S  BELTANE    IN    THE    WILD-WOOD 

Tvy  sun  rose  high,  yet  still  Beltane  sat  there  beside  tlie 
-,trcam,  staring  down  into  the  gurgling  waters,  grieving 
amain  for  his  unworthiness. 

Thus  presently  comes  Sir  Fidelis,  and  standing  atar, 
^pake  in  voice  strange  and  bitter  : 

"  What  do  ye  there,  my  lord  ?  Dost  dream  ever  upon  thy 
woes  and  ills  ?   Wilt  dream  thy  life  away  here  amid  tlie  wild, 

forsooth  ? 

Quoth  Beltane,  very  humbly  : 

•■  \nd  wherefore  not,  Sir  Fidelis  ?  Unfit  am  T  lor  great 
achievements.  But,  as  to  thee,  take  now  the  horse  and  ride 
you  ever  north  and  west ' 

"  Yea,  but  where  is  lorth,  and  where  west ? 

"  The'trees  shall  tell  you  this.     Hearken  now '' 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  no  forester  am  I  to  hnd  my  way  through 
trackless  wild.  So,  an  thou  stay,  so,  perforce,  must  I  :  and 
if  thou  ^tay  then  art  thou  deeply  forsworn." 

"  How  mean  you,  good  .sir  r"  " 

"  1  mean  Belsaye— I  mean  all  those  brave  souls  that  do 
wait  and  watch,  pale-cheeked,  'gainst  Ivo's  threatened  ven- 
geance  "  ,  ■    •■      J 

"  Ha-    ielsaye!  "    quoth  BeUane,  lifting  his  head. 

"  Thou  must  save  Belsaye  from  ilame  and  ravishment 

my  lord !  "  ,       ,  •        ,  •     u      i 

"  Aye,  forsooth,"  cried  Beltane,  clenclung  his  hands, 
■'  though  1  be  unworthy  to  stand  m  my  noble  fatlier's  pla<-e, 
yet  l-'>clsaye  must  be  saved  or  1  die  in  it.  O  Fulehs,  friend 
art  thou  indeed  and  wi.^e  beyond  thy  years  !  "  But  as  Bel- 
tane arose,  Sir  hidelis  incontinent  turned  away,  and  pre- 
sently came  hack  leading  the  great  horse.  So  in  a  while  they 
vet  out  northwards  ;  but  now  were  no  arms  to  clasp  and  cling, 
since  Sir  Fidelis  found  hold  otherwhere.  Thus,  after  some 
going.  Beltane  questioned  him  : 

"Art   easv.    Fidelis?" 

"  Aye,  lord  !  " 
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"  Wilt  not  take  hold  upon  my  belt,  as,  yesterday  5  " 
"  -Methinks  I  am  better  thxis." 

"  ^'y,,*''^'"'  ^^'^  ^"^"-'^  stirrup,  and  saddle,  for  I  am  fain 
to  walk. 

"And  reopen  thy  wound,  me.,.ire  r  Nay,  let  be— I  ride 
e.»>ily  thus." 

"  .'\rt  angered  v.ith  me,  Fidelis  ':>  " 

"  Nay.  lord,  I  do  but  pity  thee  !  " 

"  And  wluTcfore  ?  " 

"  For  thy  so  great  lonelines..-  in  all  thy  world  is  none  but 
I.eltane,  and  he  is  very  woeful  and  dreameth  ever  of  hi. 
wrnngs- " 

''  Would'st  call  me  selfish  again,  f<^rsooth  ?  " 
"  Nay.  lord—a  martyr.     O,  a  very  martvr  that  huggeth 
Ins  chains  and  kisseth  his  wounds  and  joveth  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  pain." 

"  Have  I  not  .suflered,  Fidelis  'i  " 
^    "  Thou  hast  known  the  jangling  gl(K)m  of  a  dungeon— 
t'.wis  at  darthlaxton  Keep,  methinks:^  " 

•'letters!"  cried  Heltane,  "a  dungeon!  These  be 
t hing.s  to  smile  at-my  grief  is  of  the  mind-the  deeper  woe 
ot  high  and  noble  ideals  .shattered- a  holv  altar  blackened 
and  profaned— a  woman  uor..l,ipp(>d  as  di^  ine,  and  proved 
DaM.'r  than  the  basest  !  " 

"  And  is  this  all,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  All  !  "     quoth    Beltane    amazed.       "  All  '  "     caith   he 
turning  to  stare. 

"  So  much  of  woe  and  tribulation  for  so  little  reaM)n  ^ 
Nay.  hear  me,  for  now  will  I  make  thee  a  prophecy,  as  thus  ■ 
I  here  sha  1  dawn  a  day,  lord  Beltane,  when  thou  shalt  ^ee 
at  last  and  know  Truth  when  she  stands  before  thee  And 
m  that  day  thou  shalt  behold  all  things  with  new  eyes  '  and 
in  that  day  shalt  thou  sigh,  and  long,  and  yearn  with  all  thy 
soul  for  these  woeful  hours  wherein  Self  "looms  for  thee  so 
large  thou  art  blind  to  aught  else." 

'^'  Good  Fidelis,  thy  prophecy  is  beyond  my  understand- 

''  Aye.  my  lord,  'tis  so  I  think,  indeed  !  " 

''  Pray  thee  therefore  rede  and  expound  it  unto  me  ?'  " 

\'.3.V'    fimr>rmfliir->.V...ll<„.,.,u;ii.u  _j'    _  --     , 

bxialt  passionately  de.nre  again  thesolitudeof  thiswilderness." 
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"  Aye,  but  wlierefore  ?  " 

"  For  that  it  shall  be  beyond  thy  reach— and  mine!  " 
and  FideHs  sighed  in  deep"  and  troubled  fashion  and  >o 
\i-]\  to  silence,  what  time  Beltane,  cunning  in  wood-lore, 
glancing  hither  and  thither  at  knotted  branch  and  wntli»n 
Tree-boic,  viewing  earth  and  heaven  with  a  forester's  quii  k 
eye,  rode  on  into  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  forest-lands. 

Novv  here,  thinketh  the  historian,  it  bootcth  not  to  teJi 
of  all  those  minor  haps  and  chances  that  befell  them  ;  how. 
despite  all  Meltane's  wood-craft,  they  went  astray  full  ott 
l)y  reason  of  fordless  rivers  and  qiiaking  swamps  ;  of  how 
llH-y  snared  game  to  their  sustenance,  or  how,  for  all  th«^ 
care  and  skill  of  Sir  FideUs,  Beltane's  wound  healed  not  by 
reason  of  continual  rising,  for  that  each  day  he  grew  more 
restless  and  eager  for  knowledge  of  Bel>aye,  so  that,  becau-e 
ot  iiis  wound  lie  knew  small  rest  by  day  and  a  fevered  sh  <  p 
by  mght—yet,  despite  all,  his  love  for  FideUs  daily  waxed 
.md  grew,  what  time  he  pressed  on  through  the  wild  country, 
north-westerly. 

Five  weary  days  and  nights  wandered  they,  lost  to  sigiit 
and  knowledge  within  the  wild  ;   days  of  heat  and  nights  of 
pain  and  travail,  until  there  came  an  evening  when,  raiked 
\nth  anguish  and  faint  Avith  thirst  and  weariness,  Beltane 
drew  rein  within  a  place  of  rocks  whereby  was  a  shady  p(K>l 
deep-bowered   in    trees.      Down    sprang    Fidelis    to    IcKik 
anxiously  on  Beltane's  face,  pale  and  haggard  in  the  hght  of 
a  great  moon. 
Says  Beltane,  looking  round  about  with  knitted  brow  : 
"  Fidelis— O  Fidelis,  methinks  1  know  this  place,— these 
rocks— the  pool  yonder— there  should  be  a  road  hereabout, 
the  great  road  that  leadeth  to  Mortain.     Climb  now  tlie 
steep  and  tell  me  an  you  can  see  a  road,  running  north  and 
south."     Forthwith  Sir  Fidelis  climbed  the  rocky  eminenc«^, 
and,  being  there,  cried  right  joyously  : 

"Aye,  lord— 'tis  the  road— the  road!"  and  so  came 
hastily  down,  glad-eyed.  "  'Tis  the  end  of  this  wilderness 
at  last,  my  lord  !  " 

"  Aye  !  "  sighed  Beltane,  "  at  last  !  "  and  groaning,  he 
swayed  in  the  saddle— for  his  pain  was  very  sore— and 
would  h.ave  fallen  but  for  the  ready  arms  of  Sir  Fidelis. 
Thereafter,  with  much  labour,  Beltane  got  him  to  earth,  and 
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l-idehs  broupht  him  where,  beneath  the  steep,  was  a  shallow 
cave  carpeted  with  soft  moss,  very  excellent  suited  to  their 
ne.>ed.  Here  Beltane  laid  himdown,  watchmg  a  httlecataract 
that  rippled  o  er  the  rocky  bank  near  by,  where  ferns  and 
ichens  -rew  ;  what  time  Sir  Fidelis  came  and  went '  and 
tidviu'^  set  tire  a-gomg  whereby  to  cook  their  supper,  brought 
an  armful  of  fragrant  heather  to  set  'neath  Beltane's  wearv 
liead.  1  hen,  having  given  him  to  dunk  of  the  cordial  fell 
to  work  bathing  and  bandaging  his  wound,  sighing  often  to 
see  It  so  swollen  and  angry. 

"FidcUs,"    quoth    Beltane,    "  metlunks    there    is    some 

macic  in   tliy  touch    for  now  '■  — ;,-      u    .     i 

.  y    L-iiLi,    un    now    13   II, y    jjain   au.ueu — nast   a 

wondrous  gentle  hand — — " 

^''  'Tis  the  cordial  givcth  thee  respite,  lord " 

"  Nay,  'tis  thy  hand,  mcthinks.  Sure  no  man  e'er  was 
blest  with  truer  friend  than  thou,  my  FideHs  :  brave  art 
hou.  >  't  tender  as  any  woman,  and  rather  w.)uld  I  have  thy 
love  than  the  love  of  any  man  or  woman  soever,  henceforth 
dear  my  friend.  Nay,  wheretore  hang  thy  head  }  without 
thee  1  had  died  many  times  ere  this  ;  without  thy  voice  to 
V'uZ  T n'"  ^^'•'■''^  ^ohtudes,  thy  .strength  and  skill  to  aid  me 
had  fallen  into  madness  and  death.  Wherefore  I  do  love 
thee.  Fidehs,  and  fain  would  have  thee  go  beside  me  ever 
—so  great  is  become  my  need  of  thee." 

''  Ah,  Beltane,  thou  dost  know  I  will  ne'er  desert  thee  '  " 

"  So  henceforth  am  I  content—  and  vet " 

"  Well,  my  lord  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  perchance,  shall  see  the  end  of  this  our 
solitude  and  close  comrade^h.p-tomorrow  we  should 
reach  Hundleby  Fen.  So,  Fidelis,  promise  n._,  if  thou  at 
any  time  hereafter  should  see  mc>  harsh,  or  proud,  or  semsh- 
do  thou  rnind  me  of  these  days  of  our  love  and  companion- 
ship.    Wilt  promise  me  ?    ' 

"Aye  lord!"  spake  Sir  Fidelis,  low-bending  to  his 
task  ;  and  thereafter  sighed,  and  bowed  him  lower  yet 

"  Wherefore  dost  thou  sigh  '  " 

"  For  that  I  feel  as  if-ah,  Beltane  l-as  if  this  night 
should  be  the  end  of  our  love  and  comradeship  '  " 

^]  Nouglit  but  death  shall  do  this,  methinks." 
W'hv  then."  saith  F'id'.^lis  :u-  hi-  rr-.-^ 
fain  would  I  have  death." 
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But  when  ik'ltanc  would  have  questioned  him  further 
he  smiled  sad  and  wistlul  and  went  forth  to  the  lire.  Up 
rose  the  moon,  a  thing  of  glory  hlling  the  warm,  stilly  night 
with  a  soft  and  radiant  splendour — a  tender  light,  fraught 
with  a  subtle  magic,  wliereby  ail  things,  rock  and  tree  and 
leaping  brook,  found  a  new  and  added  beauty. 

And  in  some  while  comes  Sir  Fidelis  to  set  out  their  viands, 
neat  and  orderly,  as  was  ever  his  custom,  and  thereafter 
must  needs  chide  Heitane,  soft-voiced,  for  his  lack  of  hunger, 
and  cut  dainty  morsel.-,,  wooing  him  thereby  to  eat. 

"  Fidelis,"  says  Beltane,  "  on  so  fair  a  night  as  this, 
methinks,  the  old  fables  and  romance^  might  well  be  true 
that  tell  of  elves  that  dance  on  moony  nights,  and  of  shapely 
nymphs  and  lovely  dryads  that  are  the  spirits  of  the  trees. 
Aye,  in  the  magic  of  so  fair  a  night  as  this  aught  might 
happen — miracles  and  wonders." 
"  Save  one  thing,  dear  my  lord." 
'  ■  As  what,  my  Fidelis  ?  ' ' 

"That  thou  should'st  dream  Helen  pure  and  faithful 
and  worthy  to  thy  love — that,  doubtmg  thme  own  senses, 
thou  should'st  yearn  and  sigh  to  hold  her  once  again,  heart 

on  heart " 

"  Ah,  FideUs!"  quoth  Beltane,  sighing  deep,  "  why  wilt 
thou  awake  a  sleepnig  sorrow  ?  My  love  was  dead  long 
since,  meseemeth,  and  buried  in  mine  heart.  O  Fidelis, 
mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  my  every  sense  do  tell  me  she  is  false 
— so  is  an  end  of  love  for  me  henceforth." 

"  Dear  my  lord,"  spake  Fidelis,  and  his  voice  thrilled 
strangely  in  Beltane's  ears — "  O,  Beltane,  my  lord,  could'st 
thou  but  doubt  thyself  a  little — could'st  thou,  doubting 
thine  own  sense  for  love's  sake,  believe  her  now  tnie — 
true  as  thou  would' st  have  her,  then  Love  indeed  might 
work  for  thck,  a  miracle  this  night  and  thou  be  loved  as 
a  man  of  god-like  faith." 

"  Nay,  sweet  Fidelis,  I  am  but  a  man,  apt  to  evil  be- 
times and  betimes  seeking  good.  Howbeit,  now  am  1  a 
weary  man  that  fam  would  sleep.  Come  then,  lay  you  down 
here  beside  me  where  I  may  touch  thee  an  1  awake  i'  the 
night."  And,  lying  down.  Beltane  beckoned  Fidelis  be- 
side him. 

So  in  a  while  the  young  knight  came  and  did  as  Beltane 
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bade,  .ind  side  by  side  they  lay  within  the  shelter  of  tJie 
little  cave;  and  ,n  the  dark.  Beltane  set  his  mightv  arm 
about  hun  and  thereafter  :.pake,  wondermir  •  ^     " 

"  Art  not  cold,  Fidelis  '^  " 
"  Nay.  lord." 

Then  why  dost  tremble  !>  ' ' 
'•  Indeed  I  know  not-mayhap  I  grieved  that-the  age 
of  miracles— IS  passed  away."  * 

Now  at  this  Hcltane  wondered  the  more  and  would  fain 
have  questioned  him.  hut  in  that  moment  sighed,  and  fell 
to  slumber.  But  in  his  sleep  he  dreamed  that  Fidelis  was 
beset  Vy  foes  and  cried  to  him  lor  aid.  whereon  he  would 
have  basted  to  his  deliverance  yet  could  not  for  that  un- 
seen hands  held  him  fast  ;  then  strove  he  amain  against 
hese  griping  hands,  and  so  awaked  in  sudden  terror  and 
ay  there  treinbling  in  the  dark  ;  and  in  the  dark  he  reached 
ou  cautious  hand  further  and  further  and  so  found  him- 
self alone— for  the  young  knight  was  gone. 

Now  being  very  sick  with  the  fever  of  his  wound  dread 
came  upon  him.  fear  seized  and  shook  him.  ami.  trembling 
m  the  dark  he  called  aloud  "  Fidelis  !  Fidelis  !  "  But  nS 
sound  heard  he  save  the  ripple  of  the  brook  near  by 
Groaning,  he  arose  and.  limping  forth  of  the  cave  stood 
in  the  glory  of  the  moon,  voiceless  now  by  reason  of  his 
ever-growing  terror  ;  conscious  only  of  his  passionate  de- 
sire to  hnd  again  the  vouth  whose  gentle  voice  had  cheered 
urn  often  m  the  dark,  whose  high  courage  and  tender  care 
had  never  a.led.  So,  leaning  upon  his  great  sword,  liel- 
ane  limped  through  light  and  shadow,  heedless  of  direc- 
tion, until  he  was  stayed  by  the  waters  of  the  pool 

A  faint  splash,  a  rippling  of  the  sleepy  waters,  and.  out 
nto   the  moonlight   came  on*^   f    it   swam   the  pool   with 

;;;;f'.r-T  .T      'r-    T',  '^^'  P^^-^^'ntly  leapt  nghtly  ashore 
.ind  stood  there  to  shake  down  the  unwetted  glory  of  her 

h  ";>         !,T  ^'':  ^^^""^'^^^  *^""  ^"^^  enchanted  pool  and 
she  the  goddess  of  the  place,  but  even  then  she  turned,  and 

^hL  h  ,'  u"?"-     "^"^   ^"   ^^''-'^   "^°"^^""t   also,   she 

beheld  him  amid  the  leaves  ;  tall  and  fair  she  stood,  proud 
and  maidenly,  nor  moved  she,  nor  snake:  onlv  .hn  .K^.i- 
uuuut  ner  loveliness  tin-  .shining  mantle  of  her' hair.  And 
beholding   the  reproachful   sadness  of   those  clear,   virgin 
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,.ycs,  Beltane,  abashed  by  her  very  beauty,  bowed  his 
head,  and  turning,  stumbled  away  and  thus  presently 
finding  himself  within  the  cave,  threw  himself  down  and 
clasped  his  head  within  fierce  hands.  Vet,  even  so,  needs 
must  he  behold  the  shm,  white  beauty  of  her,  the  ripplmg 
.plendour  of  her  hair,  and  the  deep,  shy  sadness  of  lur 
eves,  and,  because  of  her  beauty  he  trembled,  and  because 
of  her  falsity  he  groaned  aloud. 

Now  as  he  hiy  thus,  after  s(^me  while  he  heard  a  switt. 
light  footfall,  the  whisper  of  mail,  and  knew  that  she  stood 
above  him  ;  yet  he  heeded  not.  wherefore  at  last  she  spake, 
^weet-voiced  and  gentle.  . 

"  Beltane — dear  my  lord,  now  dost  thou  know  who  is 
Fidelis,  and  thou  didst— love  Fidelis !  "  But  Beltane 
stirred  not,  and  finding  him  sUent,  she  spake  on,  yet  falter- 
ing a  little  : 

■'  When  I  waked  from  mv  swoon  within  the  chapel  at— 
at  Blaeii,  and  found  thee  gone,  I.  distraught  with  woeful 
fear  and  a  most  strange  sickness,  took  thy  sword  and 
therewith  horse  and  armour  and  in  that  same  hour  fled 
from  Blaen.  none  knowing.  Many  days  I  rode  seeking 
tliee,  until  Love  brought  me  to  thee  in  the  green.  But.  O 
Beltane,  for  those  dire  chances  of  our— wedding  night,  by 
what  spells  and  witchcraft  our  happiness  was  changed  to 
sorrow  and  dire  amaze,  1  know  no  more  than  thou.  Ah. 
Beltane,— dear  my  lord— speak— speak  to  me!"  And 
tailing  on  her  knees  she  would  have  lifted  his  head.  But  of 
a  sudden  he  slirank  away,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Touch  me  not,  I  am  but  a  man  and  thou— art  woman, 
and  there  is  evil  in  thee,  so  touch  me  not  with  thy  false, 
cUlnring  hands.  O,  thou  hast  deceived  me  now  as  ever. 
As  Fidelis  did  I  love  thee  above  all  men.  but  for  what  Lhou 

^rt.  I  do  despise  thee " 

But,  with  sudden  gesture  passionate  and  yearning,  she 
reached  out  her  white  hands,  and,  kneeling  thus,  looked 
up  at  mm  with  eyes  a-swoon  with  love  and  supplication. 

"Beltane!"  she  sighed,  "  Beltane!  Is  thy  great  love 
dead  in  very  truth  ?  nay,  indeed  I  know  it  liveth  yet  even 
-as  miro.  and  shall  live  on  for  ever.  I  know— I  have  seen 
it  leap  within  thine  eyes,  heard  it  in  thy  voice — and  where- 
fore didst  thou  love  Fidelis  ?      Look  at  me,  Beltane  !     I 
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can  be  as  brave,  as  faithful  and  lender  as  Fidelis  !     Look 

at  inc  !  ' ' 

But  Beltane  dared  not  look,  and  trembled  because  of 
her  so  };reat  beauty,  and  fain  would  speiik  yet  could  not. 
\Vhereat  she,  yet  upon  h<  r  kneis,  drew  nearer. 
"  Beltane,"  she  niurrnurtcl,  "  trust  ine.  Despite  thyself, 
<).  trust  me  —  so  shalt  thou  find  happiness  at  last  and 
Tcntavalon  an  <ntl  to  all  her  sorrows.  Be  thou  my  lord, 
my  master—  niv  dear  love  and  husband — ride  with  me  this 

ni^dit  to  my  fair  .Mortain " 

'  To  Mortain  ?  "  cried  Beltane  wildly,  "  aye;,  to  Blaen, 
belike — to  silken  wantoniiif^'s  and  to — death  !  Tempt  me 
not,  ()  witch — aye,  witch  that  weaveth  spells  of  her  beauty 
— tempt  me  not  1  say.  lest  1  dav  lliee  to  mine  own  defence, 
for  I  do  know  thee  beyor  all  women  fair,  yet  would  I 
slay  tliee  first-— — "  But,  fjioaniiiK,  Beltane  cast  aside  his 
sword  and  covered  burning  eyes  with  burning  palms,  yet 
shook  as  with  an  ague  lit. 

The  pleading  hands  tell,  to  clasp  and  wring  each  other; 
her  proud  head  sank,  and  a  great  sob  brake  from  her, 
what  time  Beltane  watched  her  with  eyes  bright  with 
lever  and  swayed  upon  his  feet.  Stumbling,  he  turned 
and  left  her.  yet  '^'•esentlv  came  back  leatling  the  war- 
horse  Mars. 

"  To  Mortain  shalt  thou  ride  to-night — I  pray  thee 
mount  !  "    cried  he,  "  Come — mount,  I  say  !  " 

Standing  tall  and  proud  before  him  she  sighed  and  spake 
deep-sorrowing  : 

"  Then  will  I  leave  thee — an  it  must  be  so.  But,  in  days 
to  come,  mayhap,  thou  shalt  grieve  for  this  hour,  Beltane, 
nor  shall  all  thy  sighs  nor  all  thy  tears  avail  to  bring  it 
back  again.  Thou  hast  shamed  me  oft,  yet  for  all  thy 
bitter  scorns  I  do  forgive  thee,  aye,  even  the  anguish  of 
my  breaking  heart,  for  that  my  love  doth  rise  beyond  my 
pain  ;   and  so,  dear  my  lord — fare  thee  well  !  " 

So  she  mounted,  wliereat  the  mettled  charger  must  needs 
rear,  and  Beltane,  staggering  aside,  catch  at  a  tree  and 
lean  there. 

"  Art  sick,  Beltane  ?  "  she  cried  in  sudden  fear — "  how- 
may  I  leave  thee  thus — art  sick  !  ' ' 

"Aye,  Helen,  for  thy  beauty.     The  devil  is  here,  and 
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I  am  h«'re,  so  here  i^  no  phict?  tor  thtr — so  f,Ht  tli<>-  ^,'>ne. 
spur— spur  !  lor  dospisiii,;,'  thee  in  rin'  heart  yet  would  I 
ha  >  thee  stay:  yet,  an  thou  stay  needs  must  I  slay  thee 
tie  the  dawn  and  mv^rlf  ther<'att<r  !  " 

Thus  spake  he,  his  voice  loud,  his  sp'-et  li  ([\mk  and 
levered. 

•'  Indeed,  thou'rt  sick,  my  lonl— nor  do  I  fear  tine,  thou 
noble  son  of  noble  fatht  r  ' 

"  My  father  I  forsootli  he  h\(th  in  flolv  Cn.'ss  Thicket 
within  Mortaui  he  bade  me  beware  of  women  and  the  ways 
ot  women.  So  do  I  know  thee  witch,  thou  f,'oldi'n  Helen. 
Ha!  must  Troy  burn  a^aii— I  loved  thee  once,  but  love 
i->  dead  long  since  and  turned  corrupt — so  get  tiiee  hence. 
Helen  the  Wilful  !  " 

"  O,  (iod  pity  thee,  my  Heltane,  for  thou  dost  love 
ine  yet.  even  as  1  love  the«  —  thou  lonely  man-child  ! 
(,od  pity  thee,  and  me  also !  '  and,  crying  thus,  forlorn 
and  desolate,    the    Duchos    Helen    rode  upon  her  solitary 

wav. 

ihen  turned  Beltane  and  stumbled  on  he  knew  not 
whither,  and  betimes  he  laughed  loud  and  high  and  be- 
times he  was  shaken  by  great  and  tierce  sobs,  yet  found 
Ik;  never  a  tear.  Thus,  limping  painfully,  and  stumbling 
jiion  as  one  ^r^.itten  blind,  he  waiuiered  a  while,  and  so  at 
hngth  found  himself  beside  the  little  cave;  and  throwing 
himself  down  within  its  sh.uiows,  tore  away  the  bandages 
her  gentle  hands  had  wrought. 

And  lying  there,  it  seemed  that  Fidelis  yet  lay  beneath 
his  arm,  the  Fidelis  who  was  no  Fidelis  ;  and  in  the  shadows 
he  laughed  amain— wild  laughter  that  died  of  a  sudden, 
chckeci  by  awful  sobs,  what  time  he  clenched  his  hands 
upon  his  throbbing  ears  ;  yet  still,  above  the  sounds  of  his 
own  anguish,  needs  must  h^^  hear  again  that  forlorn  and 
desolate  cry  : 
"  O,  God  pity  thee,  Beltane  !  " 

And  now  followed  long  hours  when  demons  vile  racked 
him  with  anguish  and  mocked  *Mm  with  bitter  gibes  ;  a 
haunted  darkness  where  was  ft  i  and  doubt  and  terror  of 
.1.;..,,^.  ,,.,1. „,,...»..    .>pf    ij-j    thf    hl.'icVne'^.'-.    !\  liph.t  t^^at  fjrew 

to  a  glory  wherein  no  evil  thing  might  be,  and  in  this  glory 
s::E  did   stand,  tall  and  fair  and  virginal.     And  from  the 
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depths  of  blackness,  he  cried  to  her  in  agony  of  rf-niorse, 
and  from  the  hght  sJje  looked  down  on  him  with  eyes 
brimful  of  yearning  love  and  tenderness,  for  that  a  gnlf 
<iivided  tliem.  But,  across  this  hateful  void  she  called  to 
him — "  O,  Gud  pity  thee,  my  Beltane!" 


CHAPTKR  XLV 

HOW   BLACK  ROGKR  TAUOHT  BKLTANE  GREAT  WISDOM 

A  OARKNESS  full  of  a  f^fcat  quietude,  a  grateful  stillness, 
Slumberous  and  restful ;    yet.  little  by  little,  upon  this  all- 
pervading  silence,  a  sound  crept,  soft,  but  distressful  to 
on*-  who  fain  would  sleep,    a  i^und  that  grew,  a  sharp 
noise  and  querulous.     And  now,  in  the  blackness,  a  glimmer, 
a  furtive  gleam,  a  fault  glow  that  grew  brighter  and  yet 
more  bright,  hurtful  to  eyes  long  used  to  deeps  of  gl(X)m  ; 
but,  wit!    the  noise,  ever  this  light  grew— from  gleam  to 
;4!.)U'  and  from  glow  to  dazzling  glare;    and  so,   at  last. 
I'.i-ltane    opened    unwilling    eyes — eyes    that    blinkt^    ami 
smarted  as  they  beheld  a  leaping  Hame  where  a  lire  ot 
t\\  igs  crackled  merrily  against  a  purple  void  beyond  ;    be- 
h  >lding  all  of  which.  Beltane  forthwith  shut  his  eyes  again, 
i  Wit  those  soft  deeps  wherein  he  had  found  so  sweet  oblivion, 
that  great  and  blessed  quietude   were  altogether  vanished 
a;id  beyond  him  to  regain  ;    wherefore  Beltane  felt  himself 
a:;,:;rieved  and  sorrowed  within  himself   and  so,  presentl\- 
opened  his  reluctant  eyes  and  fell  to  watching  the  play  ol 
\.anton  spark  and  flame.     None  the  less  he  knew  himself 
\  't  aggrieved,  also  he  felt  a  sudden  loneliness,  wherefore 
(a-  was  become  his  custom  of  late)  he  called  on  one  ever 
h-'tdful  and  swift  to  answer  his  call. 

"  Fidelis!  "  he  called,  "  Fidelis  !  "  Yet  came  there  no 
9ne.  and  Beltane  wondered  vagiuly  why  his  voice  should 
s,)und  so  thin  and  far  away.  So.  troubling  not  to  move, 
hv  called  again  : 

•  Fidelis — art  sleeping,  my  Fidelis?  " 

Now  of  a  sudden,  one  stirred  amia  the  shadows  beyond 
tlic  tire,  mail  gleamed,  and  Black  Roger  bent  over  him. 

'Master!"  he  cried  joyfully,  his  eyes  very  bright, 
"O,  master,  art  awake  at  last  .^— dost  know  Roger— thy 
man, — dost  know  thy  Roger,  lord  ?  " 

"  Ave,  forsooth,  I  know  thee.  Roger,"  says  Beltane,  yet 
aggrieved  and  querulous,  "  but  I  called  not  thee.  Send 
me  Fidelis — where  tarries  Fidelis?  " 
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"  Master,  i  know  not.  He  cimo  to  nic  within  the  Hollow 
^ix  nights  agone  and  fjavc  to  nie  his  horse  and  bid  me  (>ck 
the(  here.  Thereafter  went  he  afoot  by  the  forest  ad, 
and  I  rode  hither  and  found  thee,  aecording  to  his  word."' 

Then    wtuld    Beltane   have   risen,    but   cou'd    not.    and 
stand  at  Black  Roger's  j)itiful  face  with  eyes  of  wonder. 
"  \\  hy,  Roger  !    "    quoth  he,  "  Why,  Roger ?  " 

"  Thou  hast  be  n  very  nigh  to  death,  master.  A  mad- 
man I  found  thee,  in  ^ooth—foaming.  master,  and  cr\ing 
in  direful  voice  of  spells  and  magic.  Bewitched  wert  thou, 
masUT.  in  very  sooth—and  strove  and  fought  with  me! 
and  wept  as  no  man  should  weij).  and  all  by  reason  ol  a 
vile  enchantment  which  the  sweet  saints  forfend.  So 
here  hast  thou  Iain  on  the  borders  of  death  and  here  have  I 
ministered  to  thee  as  Sir  Fidelis  did  teach  me  ;  and,  but 
for  these  medicaments.  I  had  wept  upon  thy  grave,  for  wert 
direly  sick,  lord,  and- " 

"Nay,  here  is  no  mailer— tell  me,  tell  me,  where  is 
Fidelis  ?  " 

"  Dear  master  I  know  not,  forsooth  !  " 

"  Went  he  by  the  forest  load  ?  " 

"  Aye,  master,  the  forest  road." 

"  Afoot  ?  " 

■'  Afoot,  lord." 

■'  Said  he  aught  to  thee  of— of  me,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Aye,  'twas  ail  of  thee  and  thy  wound,  and  how  to  ease 
thy  i)ain  I  must  do  this,  for.sooth,  and  that,  forsooth,  and 
to  break  the  fever  must  mi.\  and  give  thee  certain  cordials, 
the  which  1  have  done." 

^'  Said  he  aught  beside— aught  else,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Ave,  master,  he  bid  me  prav  for  thee,  the  which  I  have 
also  done,  though  1  had  rather  hght  for  thee  ;  nathless  the 
sweet  saints  ha\e  answered  even  my  poor  prayers  for 
behold,  thou  art  alive  and  '^hall  be  well  anon." 

Now  after  this,  Beltane  lay  with  eyes  fast  shut  and  spake 
not  :  thus  he  lay  so  long,  that  Roger,  thinking  he  slept  again 
would  have  moved  away,  but  Beltane's  feeble  hand  staved 
him,  and  he  spake,  yet  vitli  eyes  still  closed, 

"  By  the  forest  road    Roger  !  " 
"  Aye,  master." 
"  Alone.  Roger  !  " 
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"  Aye,  lord,  alone." 
"  And— afoot,  Ro,G;cr  !  " 

"  Aye,  lord,  he  bade  me  take  his  horse  that  I  might  come 
to  thee  the  sooner." 
"  And— bid  thee— pray  for  me—for  me.  Roger  !  " 
"  Verily   master.     And  prav  I  did.  right  lustdy." 
"  So  do'  1  thank  thee,   Roger,"   said  Beltane,   speaking 
ever  with  closed  eyes.     "  Yet  I  would  that  (iod  had  let  me 
die    Roger"     And  behold,  from  these  closed  eyes,  great 
tears  slow-oozing  and  painful,  that  rolled  a-down  the  pallid 
cheeks,  very  bright  in  the  lire-glow,  and  glistening  h!-e  the 

f.iirest  gems.  ,  ,     .       •         ., 

"  Master— O  master  !  "  cried  Roger,  "  dost  grieve  thcc 

for  Sir  FideUs  ?  "  ,        r  •      i 

"Forsooth,    I   must.    Roger- he  was  a   peerless   friend, 

methinks  !  " 
"Aye,  master,  and— noble  lady  !  " 
"  Roger— O  Roger,  how  learned  you  this  ?     Sp<^ak  !  " 
"  lord    thou  hast  had  visions  and  talked  much  within 
thy  sickness      So  do  I  know  that  thou  dost  love  the  Duchess 
I  t."-len  that  men  do  call '  the  lieautiful.'     1  do  know  that  ori 
thv  marriage  night  thou  wert  snatched  away  to  shameful 
prison      I  do  know  that  she,  because  her  heart  vas  as  great 
a^  her  love  did  follow  thee  in  knightly  guise,  a..d  thou  did 
most  ungently  drive  her  from  thee.     All  this,  and  much 
beside   thou  didst  shout  and  whisper  in  thy  fever." 
Ouoth  Beltane,  plucking  at  Roger  with  feeble  hand  : 
"  Roger— O  Roger,  since  this  thou  knowest— tell  me,  tell 
me,  can  faith  and  treachery  lie  thus  within  one  woman's 
heart— and  of  all  women— hers  ?  "  .  ,     -,      - 

"  Master  can  white  be  black  ?  Can  day  be  night  ?  C  an 
h-iven  be  hell -or  can  truth  lie?  So,  an  Sir  tidelis  be 
faithful   (and   faithful    forsooth  is  he)  so   is   the  Duchess 

Helen  faithful "  ,  ■    ,      . 

"  Nay.  an  she  be  true— O  Roger,  an  she  be  true  indeed, 
how  think  vou  of  the  treachery,  of " 

"  I  thinkhere  was  witchcraft,  master,  spells,  see  st  thou, 
ar.d  magic  black  and  damned.  As  thou  wert  true  to  her,  so 
was  she  true  to  thee,  as  true  as— aye,  as  true  as  1  am,  and 
tnie  am  I,  Saint  Cuthbert  knoweth  that,  who  hath  heard  my 
Dravers  full  oft  of  late,  master." 
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"  Now  God  bless  th'-'- 
cr\'ing,  of  a  sudden  B' 


Kof^cr— (),  God  bless  thee  !  "  So 
c  caught  Black  Roger's  sunburned 
liand  and  kissed  it,  an  iiereaftcr  turned  him  io  the  shadows. 
And,  lying  thus,  Beltane  wept,  very  bitterly  yet  very  silent, 
until,  like  a  grieving  child  he  had  wept  himself  to  forgetful- 
ncss  and  sleep.  So  slept  he.  clasped  within  Roger's  mailed 
arm.  But  full  oft  Black  Roger  liftv'd  his  bronzed  right  hand 
— the  hand  that  had  felt  Beltane's  sudden  kiss— and  needs 
must  he  view  it  with  eyes  of  wonder,  as  if  it  had  been  indeed 
S(nne  holy  thing,  what  time  he  kept  his  nndnight  vigil  beside 
the  hre. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

now    BLACK   ROGER   PRAYED   IN    THE   DAWN  :     AND   HOW   113S 
PRAYERS   WKKi:    ANSWERED 

"  Holy  Saint  Cuthbcrt,  ;irt  a  very  sweet  and  potent  saint, 
and    therefore   hast   goo<I   cvev— which   is    well,    so    canst 
thou  see  h^m  for  thyself,  how  weak  he  is  and  languid,  that 
was  a  mighty  man  "and  lustv.     (  herish  him,  1  pray  thee! 
A  goodly  youth  thou  dost  know  him,  thou  didst  sec  hmi 
burn  a  gibbet,  moreover  1  have  told  thee— and  eke  a  knight 
vl  high  degree.     Yet  doth  he  lie  here  direly  sick  of  body, 
(herish  him,  1  pray  !     Moreover,  sick  is  he  of  mind,  for  that 
he  loveth  one,  a  lady,  methinks  good  and  worthy— so  bring 
tlicm  together,  these  twain,  not  above,  as  sa.nts  in  heaven, 
but  hrst  as  man  and  woman  that  shall  beget  such  men  as  he, 
Kich  noble  dames  as  she,  and  make  the  world  a  better  place 
therefor.      See  you  to  this  matter,  good  Saint  Cuthbcrt, 
and  also  the  matter  of  his  Dukedom.     But  when  he  shall  be 
Duke  indeed,  and  blest  with  her  that  is  so  fair  a  maid  and 
apt  to  motherhood— I  pray  thee,  Saint  Cuthbcrt,  let  him 
not  forget  nie  whose  soul  he  r^avcd  long  since  within  the  green 
in  the  matter  of  Beda  that  was  a  Jester— I  pray  thee  kt 
him  have  regard  to  Black  Roger  that  am  his  man  henceforth 
to  the  end.     Amen.     Holy  Saint  Cuthbert  grant  me  this." 
It  was  Black  Roger,  praying  in  the  dawn,  his  broad-sword 
set  upright  in  the  ling,  his  hands  devoutly  crossed  and  his 
black  head  stooped  full  low  ;   thus  he  saw  not  Beltane's  eyes 
upon  him  until  his  prayer  was  ended. 
Quoth  Beltane  then  : 

''^May  Heaven  grant  thee  thy  prayer,  Roger— '\ was  a 
good  prayer,  and  I  the  better  lor  it." 

■'  ^^■hy!  look  now.  master,"  says  Roger,  somewhat  abashed, 
"  1  am  a  something  better  pray-er  than  I  was,  and  I  pray  in 
good  Saxon  EngHsh  ,  thus  dol  call  on  Saint  Cuthbert,  that 
was  a  lusty  Saxon  ere  that  he  was  ?  saint." 

"  But,  Roger,  what  need  to  supplicate  lest  I  forget  thee  ? 
Think  you  1  should  forget  my  faithful  Roger  ?  " 

"  \^-v,,T    ^nT■A  "   tdtrc  VntTpr    bu'^ilv  nrenarinc  wherewith 

•  •  •  j  I    ■       <         ^  •-•  ... 
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ti)  br(\'\k.  their  fast,  "  when  a  man  niarrit,th,  see  you,  and 
tliereaftor  proccedeth  forthwith  to  t^ct  liim  children,  as  the 
custom  is — —  " 

"  Nay.  ^^(^'^^  talk  folly,  Rogei  !  "  quoth  I^iltane,  his  pale 
cheek  llushinj^. 

"  Yet  folly  thou  dost  dream  of,  master,  and  she  also — 
else  wherefore  love " 

"  Nay,  Ko,!^er,  doth  Relsaye  lie  siM-ure  yet  ?  What  of 
VValkyn  and  our  <  unrades  ?  Marched  they  to  Belsave  as  I 
did  command  "-•  " 

"  Why,  see  you  now.  master,  when  our  foes  came  not,  and 
you  came  not.  we  sent  word  to  J-ielsave  that,  within  two 
tlays  we  wouKl  march  thither,  according  to  thy  word,  and 
forthwith  (iiles  sends  word  back  that  he  was  very  well 
and  wanted  no  long-leg.ijed  Walkyn  or  surly  Roger  to  share 
authority  with  iiim  vet  awhile,  and  bid  us  twirl  our  thumbs 
within  the  green  until  he  c(nnmanded  our  presence — with 
(hvers  other  ribaM  japes  and  wanton  toys — whereon  Walkyn 
and  I  waxed  something  wroth.  Iherefore,  when  ye  came 
not,  our  comrades  fell  to  factions  and  riot,  whereat  I,  per- 
force, smote  me  one  '  r  two  and  Walkyn  three  or  four  ana  so 
brought  peace  among  them.  I^ut  when  we  woidd  liave 
tarried  yet  for  thee,  these  rogue- fellows  clamoured  for 
Walkyn  to  lead  them  into  the  wild,  back  to  their  ancient 
outlawry  ;  so  loud  they  clamcnired  and  so  oft,  that,  in  the 
end,  Walkyn  smiled — a  strange  thing  in  him,  master^but  he 
agreed,  whereon  we  came  nigh  to  cutting  each  other  s  throats, 
he  and  I.  Howbeit,  in  the  end  he  went,  he  and  all  the  other 
rogues.  So  bided  I  al(^ne  in  the  Hollow,  day  and  night, 
waiting  thee,  master,  and  at  the  last,  comcth  Sir  Fidelis — 
and  so  all's  said  and  behold  thy  breakfast— a  coney,  see  you, 
lord,  that  I  snared  but  yesfre'en." 

"  Our  company  gone — outlaws,  spending  their  liver?  to 
no  purpose — here  is  evil  news.  Roger  !  " 

"  Here  is  tender  meat,  master,  and  delicate  !  " 

"  Back  to  outlawry  !     And  Walkyn  too  !  " 

"Aye — but  he  smiled,  master!  Walkyn.  methink=;.  is 
not  a  jovial  soul,  lord,  and  when  he  smileth  it  behoveth 
others  to  frown  and — beware.  So  prithee  eat  hearty,  lord, 
for.  in  a  while  the  sun  will  stand  above  \on  whin-bush,  and 
then    twiU  be  the  eleventh  hour,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour 
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must   1   wasli  thy  hurt  and  bc-plastcr  it  with  this  good 
ointment  " 

"  What  then  ''  " 

"  Then  shall  thou  sleep,  niaster.  and  1  to  the  woods  \v'ith 
niv  bow  to  get  us  meat— sweet  juicy  venison,  an  the  saints 
be  kind  !  " 

■'  And  wherefore  at  the  elevf^nth  hour  ?  " 

■'  i-or  that — She  did  so  command  me.  master." 

"  She  •*  "  sighed  Beltane. 

"  Aye,  forsooth,  masur.  she  that  the  good  Saint  Cuth- 
bert  shall  give  to  thy  close  eiiibracements  one  day." 

•'  Think  you  so  ?  "  spake  Beltane  beneath  his  breath,  an 
-taring  across  the  sunny  glade  with  eyes  of  yearning.  "  think 
you  so  indeed,  Roger  - 

"  Of  a  surety,  lord,"  nodoed  Roger,  "  seeing  thai  1  do 
plague  the  good  saint  f<n  tiie  matter  continually— for, 
master,  when  I  pray,  1  do  pray  right  lustily." 

^o,  in  a  while,  the  meal  done  and  crock  and  pannikin 
washed  and  set  aside.  Beltane's  leg  is  bathed  and  dressed 
riglit  skilfullv  with  hands,  for  all  their  strength  and  hardness, 
wondrous  light  and  gentle.  Thereafter,  stretched  upon  his 
bed  of  heathc-r.  Beltane  wa'ehes  Black  Roger  gird  on  belt 
.md  quiver,  and.  bow  in  hand,  stride  blithely  into  the  green, 
and,  ere  he  knows  it.  is  asleep.  And  in  his  sleep,  beholds 
f.ne  who  bends  to  kiss  him,  white  hands  outstretched  and  all 
heaven  in  her  eyes  ;  and  with  her  voice  thrilling  in  his  ears, 
wakes,  to  fnd  the  sun  already  westering  and  Black  Roger 
near  by,  v.  no,  -;quatting  before  a  rough  table  he  has  con- 
trived set  close  beside  the  tire  whereon  a  cooking-pot  seethes 
and  bubbles,  is  busied  with  certain  brewings,  infusings  and 
mixings  in  pipkin  and  pannikin,  and  all  with  brow  of  frown- 
ing portent. 

Whereat  says  Beltane,  wondering  : 

"  What  do  ye.  good  Roger  ?    ' 

"  Master,  I  mix  thee  thy  decoction  as  She  did  instruct— 
She  is  a  learned  youth,  master— Sir  1  idelis.  In  these  dried 
herbs  and  simples,  look  you,  lieth  thy  health  and  strength 
and  Pencavalon's  freedom— aye,  a  notable  youth  in  faith, 
thy  Duchess."     Hereupon  Beltane,  remembering  his  dream. 
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upon  the  portal  of  sleep  when  Roger's  hand  arouses  him  : 
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What  would'st,  Roger  ?  " 

Master — thy  draught." 

Take  it  hence  !  " 

Nay,  it  must  be  swallowed,  mx^t  t." 

Then  swallow  it  thyself !  " 

Nay,  lord,  'tis  the  hour  for  thy  draught  appointed 

iMdelis,  and  She  must  be  obeyed — come,  master  !  " 
(  orthwith,  yet  rememberinp:  his  dream,  Beltane  opens 
unwilling;  eyes  and  more  unwilling  mouth  and  the  draught 
is  swallowed  ;  whereupon  comes  languor  and  sleep,  and 
therewith,  more  dreams. 

Anon  'tis  even-fall,  and  tb"  stars,  one  by  one,  peep  forth 
of  the  darkening  heaven,  shadows  steal  and  lengthen  and 
lo  !  'tis  night  ;  a  night  wherein  the  placid  moon,  climbing 
apace,  hlls  the  silent  world  with  the  splendour  of  her  advent, 
.\n(l  ever  and  always  Beltane  lies  deep-plunged  in  slumber  ; 
but  in  his  sleep  he  groans  full  oft  and  oft  doth  call  upon  a 
name — a  cry  faint-voiced  and  weak,  yet  full  of  a  passionate 
yearning  ;  whereupon  cometh  sturdy  Roger  to  behold  him 
in  the  light  of  the  tire,  to  stoop  and  soothe  him  with  gentk- 
hand  ;  thus  needs  must  he  mark  the  glitter  of  a  tear  upon 
that  pale  and  sunken  cheek,  wherefore  Black  Roger's  own 
eyes  must  needs  fall  a-smarting  and  he  to  grieving  amain. 
In  so  much  that  of  a  sudden  he  stealeth  swiftly  from  the 
cave,  and,  drawing  sword  setteth  it  upright  in  the  ling  ; 
then  kneehng  with  bowed  head  and  reverent  hands,  forth- 
with fell  to  his  prayers,  after  this  wise  : 

"  Sweet  Cuthbert — gentle  saint — behind  me  in  the  sha- 
dows Heth  my  master — a-weeping  in  his  slumber.  So  needs 
must  I  weep  a'so,  since  I  do  love  him  for  that  he  is  a  man. 
(lood  Saint  Cuthbert,  I  have  wrought  for  him  mv  best  as 
thou  hast  seen— tended  his  hurt  thrice  daily  and  ministered 
the  potion  as  I  was  commanded.  I  have  worked  for  him — 
prayed  for  him — yet  doth  he  weep  great  tears  within  his 
sleep.  So  now  do  I  place  him  in  thy  care,  good  saint,  for 
thou  dost  know  me  but  poor  rogue  Roger,  a  rough  man  and 
all  unlearned,  yet,  eveti  so,  I  do  most  truly  love  him  and 
loving  him,  do  fear — for  meseemeth  his  hurt  is  deeper  than 
hurt  of  body,  he  doth  pine  him  and  grieve  for  lack  of  his 
iicuiib  Lic'jiic — a  ycyUiig  inau,  bwcct  saint,  tnal  Qulii  ycciiu 
for  a  maid  right  fair  and  noble,  pars  amonrs,  good  saint,  as 
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is  til  custom.  But  alack,  she  is  far  hence  and  he  lielh  hue 
sick  and  like  to  perish  and  1  am  but  poor  Roger— a  vcr«/ 
sinful  man  that  knoweth  not  what  to  do.  So  do  I  call  on 
tfiee,  sweet  saint— achieve  me  a  miracle  on  his  behalf,  bring 
him  to  his  heart's  desire  that  he  may  v/ax  hale  and  well 
and  weep  no  more  within  his  sleep.  And  this  do  I  ask  f'.r 
his  sake  and  his  ladv's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  Pcntavalon 
])in-hy-not  forgetting  poor  Roger  that  doth  plague  thtc 
thus  for  love  of  him.     .\inen  !  " 

Now  behold  !  even  as  the  prayer  was  ended  came  a  faint 
stir  and  rustle  amid  the  leaves  hard  by,  and,  lifting  startled 
head,  Black  Roger  beheld  a  radiant  vision  standing  in  the 
pale  glory  of  the  moon,  whereat  he  knew  fear  and  a  great 

awe.  ,  -  ..   , 

"  O,  good  Saint  Cuthbort,  and  is  it  thou  mdeed  .-  lie 
whispered.  "  Sweet  saint,  1  thought  not  to  win  thee  down 
from  heaven  thus,  though  forsooth  1  did  pray  right  lubtily. 
P.ut,  since  thou  art  come " 

•'  Hush,  good  Roger  !  "  spake  a  voice  soft  and  wondrous 
^weet  to  hear  ;  and,  s<-»  speaking,  the  :,hining  figure  raised  the 
\nzor  of  its  helm,  "  O  hush  thee,  Roger,  for  he  sleepeth.  All 
day,  unseen,  have  1  watched  over  him,  nor  can  I  leave  Inra 
until  his  strength  be  come  again.  And  sleep  is  hfe  to  him, 
so  wake  him  not.  Come  your  ways,  for  1  would  speak  thee 
many  things— follow  !  " 

As  one  that  dreams,  Roger  stared  into  the  eyes  beneath 
the  vizor,  and  as  one  that  dreams  he  rose  up  from  his  knees, 
and,  sheathing  his  sword,  followed  whither  the  gleaming 
vision  led  ;  yet  betimes  he  blinked  upon  the  moon,  and 
once  he  shook  his  head  and  spake  as  to  himself : 

"  Verily— aye,  verily,  a  lusty  pray-er,  1 1  " 
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CHAPTER    XI.\II 

HOW    nKr.TANF.    SWARK     \V    OATfl 

Sr.owr  Y  the  days  sped.  dew>-  dawn  and  tender  eve,  davs 
ot  Min  a!id  shadow  ;<nd  gentle  rain  ;  golden  (iav..  whtrein 
fieltane  lay  'twixt  sleep  and  wake,  and  nights  uf  sdver 
wherein  he  slept  full  deep  and  dn>amed  wondroubly  ol 
gentle  hands  that  sDcthed  him  with  their  touch,  and  warm 
soft  hps  on  cheeii  and  brow  that  Idled  him  with  a  great  and 
deep  content. 

And  in  these  days,  who  >o  d  -ery  as  Hlr.  .  Koger  full  of 
a  new-found  gaiety,  who  lau-hed  for  small  reason  and  oft 
times  for  none  at  all  and  wa.-,  tor  ever  humming  snatches  of 
strange  song  as  he  stooped  abo\e  pipkin  and  pannikin.  Much 
given  was  he  also  to  [re(iufut  coming.^  and  goings  within  the 
green  to  no  apparent  end,  while  F>eltane,' within  the  little 
cave,  lay  twixt  sleep  and  wakinu  ;  moreover,  full  ott  lis 
they  ate  their  evening  meal  together,  he  would  start  and 
falling  to  .sudden  silence,  sit  as  one  that  hearkens  to  distant 
s.)unds.  Yet  withal  was  he  ever  fieedful  of  Beltane's 
many  wants,  who,  as  tieaith  came,  grew  more  eager  to  be 
gone,  but  timlinL;  him>eU  too  weak,  straightway  waxed 
moody  and  rebelli(jus,  whereat  smiling  Roger  waxed  tirm 
so  needs  must  frowning  Ik-ltane  be  batlied  and  bandaged 
and  swallow  his  draught— beca  jse  of  >he  who  had  so  com- 
manded. 

Now  it  befell  upon  a  certain  evening  as  Roger  bent  to  peer 
into  the  pot  that  seethed  and  bubbled  upon  the  hre  and  to 
snilt  its  appetising  savour,  he  presently  fell  a-singing  to  him- 
self in  a  voice  gruff  yet  mu.^ical  withal  ;  whereupon  Beltane 
turning  languid  head,  fell  to  watching  this  new  Roger,  and 
thereafter  spake  on  this  wise  : 

Bkltane  :    "  Wtiat  do  ye  so  oft  within  the  green  :•  " 
Ko(;er  ;    "  Hunt,  that  we  may  eat,  master."  ^ 
Beltan'e  :    "  1  have  >rvn  thee  go  full  .ift  of  late  and  leave 
thy  bow  behind,  Roger.  ' 
R<joek:    ••  vVhereby  1  judge  chat  though  tfiine  eyco  bo 
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shut  ye  do  not  always  slunibtr,  niii^tcr  ;  and  mt thinks  out 
hupptT  is  done " 

l^KLTANK  :    ■'  Kay — what  do  ye  in  the  green  ? 

Ko(.i:k  :  "  Mast<  r,  thy  horse  Mars  hath  a  proiid  spirit 
and  snorteth  aj^ciinst  his  bonds.  So,  lest  he  break  thy 
slumber,  liave  I  made  him  a  shelter  of  w.ittles  in  tlie 
green." 

I'>KLT.\NK  :  "  Truly,  Roger,  tlmu  ;irt  greatly  changed, 
metliinks." 

1\OGi;k  (Starling)  :  "  As  liow,  master  >  " 

Beltank  :  "  I  have  heard  thee  called  Roger  the  grim,  and 
Roger  the  surly,  ere  now." 

Roger  (shaking  woeful  head)  :  "  Ere  ntw.  lord,  1  hanged 
men,  conceiving  it  my  duty.  " 

Beltane:  "And  to-day  you  sing- -and  wherefore?" 

Roger  :  "  h'or  joy  in  life,  master." 

Beltane  :  "  And  thou  dost  laugh,  surly  Roger — oft- 
times  for  little  reason,  meseemeth." 

Roger  :  "  l^or  that  my  lieart  is  renewed  within  me, 
master,  Ha])piness  is  my  bedfellow  and  companion — here  is 
good  reason  for  laughter,  m.(-thinks." 

Beltane  :  "  And  wherefore  art  thou  liappy,  Roger  ?  " 

Roger  :  "  Item  hrst  :  thou  dost  mend  apace,  lord.  Item 
second  :  this  mess  of  venison  hath  a  savour  most  delect- 
able. Item  third  :  Happiness  is  the  birthright  of  every 
man.  Moreover  I  have  learned  that  behind  the  blackest 
cloud  is  a  glory  of  sun,  and  beyond  sorrow,  joy.  So  do  I 
rejoice  that  all  is  like  to  be  well  with  thee." 

Beltane  (bitterly)  :  "  Well  with  me,  say  you  ?  Is  Pen- 
tavalon  free,  Roger  ?  Do  I  not  lie  here,  weak  and  helpless 
— my  company  scattered  ?  O,  call  you  this  well,  forsooth  ? 

Roger  :  "  'Tis  true  thou  art  weak  as  yet,  master,  but 
thou  shalt  rise  again  stronger  than  aforetime — aye,  thou 
shalt  arise  indeed,  and  all  Pentavalon  with  thee.  So  let 
thine  heart  rejoice  and  sing,  as  mine  doth." 

Beltane  (fiercely)  :  "  O  evil  day,  that  ere  I  gave  my 
heart  to  woman's  love,  so  do  I  lie  here  a  useless  thing — O 
day  accursed  !  " 

hfted  thee  from  death  and  shall  be  thy  glory  and  Penta- 
valon's  salvation,  master  !  " 
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Hl-i.TANF.  (eaf^rrly)  :    "  Roc;t'r-  Roger,   speak  you  of  the 
Duchesh  Hden  ?      What  mean  vou.  man  ?  " 

Ko(,i:k  :  "  There  be  signs  and  portents,  master,  the  very 
"    '   "     ■  them.     VVhilt'b  we  tarry  here,  others  be  up  and 


air  is  full  o 
dump— — " 

BlCI.TANE 

Ro(;i;k  : 
Bkltanic 
Ro(;i:k  : 


"  Others.  Roger  -  " 
Notably  VValkvn  o'  the  Axe,  master  !  " 
"  Ha!    and  what  of  Walkyn  ^  " 
He  snult'd.  master,  as  I  told  thee  ere  this,  and 
when  Walkyn  smdeth  it  behovetl    others  to  be  wary.     So 
now  do   I    tell  thee  that   Walkyn   hath  taken  and  burned 
Duke  I  vo'sgreat  castle  of  I'randonniere,  that  Winisfarnerity 
liath  risen  'gainst  the  Duke  anil  all  the  border  villages  like- 
wise— aha  !    master,  there  be  scythe-blades  and  good  brown 
bills  a-twinkle  all  along  the  marches  eager  to  smite  for  free- 
dom and  Pentavalon  when  time  is  ripe  !    " 

Beltane  (rising  upon  his  knees)  :  "  Forsooth,  is  this  so  ? 

0  Roger,  is  this  so  in  very  truth  ?  " 

Ro(;er  :  "  'lis  very  truth,  master.  Upon  my  sword  [ 
swear  it  !  " 

Beltank  :  "  But  w  hence  had  ye  the  wondrous  news — how 
— when  ?  " 

Roger  :  "  Master,  'twas  three  nights  agone,  as  I  wrestled 
prodigiously  in  prayer  on  thy  behalf,  one  came  to  me  and 
spake  me  many  things  marvellous  good  to  hear.     Moreover, 

1  have  met  divers  folk  within  the  greenwood  and  upon  the 
forest-road  yonder,  and  with  all  do  I  hold  converse." 

Then  to  Roger's  amaze  Beltane  rose  up,  and  standing 
square  upon  his  feet  lifted  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven.  "  Now 
glory  be  to  the  living  (}od,"  quoth  he.  "  that  hath  heard  the 
prayers  of  such  as  I.  So  now  do  I  swear,  come  life,  come 
death,  to  walk  my  appointed  way  suord  in  hand,  henceforth, 
nor  will  I  turn  aside  for  man  or  woman,  heeding  not  the  lure 
of  friendship  or  of  love.  I  do  swear  never  to  look  upon  a 
woman  to  love ' ' 

Roger  (fearfully) ;   "  Master— master  !  " 

Beltane  :  "  Nor  to  suffer  woman's  love  to  come  'twixt 
me  and  my  duty " 

ivuor.;;    vUCL-pai;  ;i;gi\  y"  .        v;   rruiStCi ,    ^Wtcit    it   iiul — ^\\Lal 

it  not " 

Beltane  :  "  Nor  shall  aught  let  or  stay  me  until  Pcnta- 
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vnlon  win  to  frocdom  or  my  poor  soul  return  whence  it  cami-. 
And  this  do  I  swear  to  the  ears  of  dod  !  " 

Now  turned  he  to  Roger,  bright-eyed  and  with  liands 
ti^ht-clenched  : 

"  Roger,"  said  lie,  "  thou  art  witness  to  this  mv  oath,  an 
I  do  fail  or  falter  hencefe)rth,  tlu'n  in  that  same  hour  may  a 
sharp  death  be  mine.  So  now  bring  to  me  sword  and  armour, 
for  this  night  must  I  hence." 

Now  was  Roger  sore  troubled  and  fain  to  speak,  but  be- 
holding his  master's  Hashing  eye.  he  presently  did  a-  he 
was  commanded.  So  Beltane  took  hold  ujx^n  the  sword  and 
drew  it,  and  looked  glad-eyed  upon  its  broad  and  shining 
blade.  But  when  he  would  have  wielded  it,  behold  !  la- 
scarce  could  lift  it ;  with  teeth  fierce-clenched  he  strove 
a':,^ainst  In  >  weakness  until  his  breath  waxed  short  and  the 
sweat  ran  from  him,  but  ever  the  great  blade  grew  tlie 
heavier.  Then  he  groaned  to  find  himself  so  feeble,  and 
cried  aloud  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  cast  the  .sword  from 
him,  and,  staggering,  fell  into  R(.)ger's  waiting  arms.  Forth- 
uith  Roger  bare  him  to  the  cave  and  laid  him  down  upon 
his  bed. 

"  .Master,"  quoth  he,  "  O  ma-^ter,  grieve  not  thyself,  thou 
shalt  be  hale  and  strong  anon,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  Com- 
lort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  lord — ere  long  thou  shalt  be  strong, 
aye,  and  mightier  e'en  than  aforetime.  So  grieve  not  nor 
repine,  my  master!"  But  Biltane  lay  heeding  not,  nor 
would  he  eat  despite  all  Roger's  wheedling  arts  ;  but  being 
fi-vered  and  athirst,  drank  deep  of  the  sleeping-draught, 
and  thereafter,  falling  to  his  black  humour,  turned  his  face 
to  the  shadows,  and,  lying  thus,  straightway  fell  to  weepn 
irig.  very  silently,  because  of  his  so  great  weakness,  until, 
like  a  child,  he  had  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

Slowly  the  moon  sank,  the  lire  burned  low  and  Roger 
snored  blissfully  hard  by  ;  but  Beltane,  blessed  within  his 
slumbers,  dreamed  again  of  one  who  stole,  light  of  foot,  to 
lie  beside  him  watchful  in  the  dark  and  with  warm,  soft  arms 
set  close  about  him  like  the  sheltering  arms  of  that  mother 
he  had  never  known. 
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breast,  and  knew  great  peace  and  solace  and  a  deep  and 
utter  content. 
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HOW  BELTANE   SET  OUT    FOR   IIANGSTONE   WASTE 

Day  by  day  Beltane  waxed  in  health  and  strength,  and 
daily,  leaning  upon  Roger's  trusty  arm  he  walked  further 
ahcld.  And  day  by  day,  with  growing  strength,  so  grew  his 
doubt,  and  therewith,  by  times,  a  black  despond ;  for 
needs  must  he  think  ever  of  Helen  the  Beautiful,  and  fain 
was  he  to  tear  hei  from  his  heart  yet  could  not ;  then  fain 
he  would  have  hated  her,  but  in  his  ears  her  cry  rang  still 
— "  God  pity  thee,  my  Beltane  !  " — wherefore  he  was  wont 
1    fall  to  sudden  gloom  and  melancholy. 

But  upon  a  certain  blithe  evening  Black  Roger  stood 
leaning  on  his  bow-stave  to  watch  where  Beltane  swam  the 
pool  with  mighty  strokes,  who,  laughing  for  very  joy  of  it, 
presently  sprang  ashore,  panting  with  his  exertions,  and  fell 
to  donning  his  garments. 

"  How  think  ye,  Roger,"  he  cried,  "  am  I  fit  to  adventure 
me  the  world  again  ?  " 

"  Forsooth,  master,  art  well  of  thy  wound  and  fever, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  mayhap  thou  shalt  perchance  be  well 
enough " 

' '  A  week,  Roger !  I  tell  thee,  man,  this  very  day  will  I 
hence !  " 

"  But,  master,"  says  Roger,  shaking  cautious  head,  "  thy 
world  is  a  world  of  battles,  and  for  battle  art  scarce  yet  strong 
enough 

' '  Say  ye  so,  Roger  ?  Then  here  and  now  shalt  make  trial 
of  me.  Art  a  tall  and  lusty  fellow — come,  man,  let  as  try  a 
fall  together.  And  mark  this,  Roger,  an  thou  canst  put  me 
on  my  back  shalt  have  thy  will  in  the  matter,  but,  an  I  down 
thee,  then  hey  !  for  horse  and  armour  and  the  forest-road 
this  very  night.     Come,  is't  agreed  ?  " 

Now  hereupon  the  wily  Roger,  noting  the  pallor  of  Bel- 
tane's sunken  cheek  and  how  his  broad  breast  laboured  yet, 
and  moreover  feeling  himself  aglow  with  lusty  life  and 
vigour,  smiled  grimly,  nothing  doubting  the  issue.  Where- 
fore he  nodded  liis  head. 
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"So  be  it,  master,"  said  he,  "  only  take  th/  wind  first." 
So  saying  he  set  aside  bow  and  quiver,  loosed  off  his  sword, 
and  tightening  his  belt,  stepped  towards  Beltane,  his  broad 
bcick  stooped,  his  knotted  arms  advanced  and  fingers  crooked 
to  grapple.  Once  and  twice  he  circled,  seeking  a  hold,  then 
leapt  he  swift  and  low  arms  and  fingers  clenched  and 
locked,  and  Beltane  was  bent,  swayed,  and  borne  from  his 
feet ;  but  even  so,  with  a  cunning  twist  he  brake  Black 
Roger's  hold  and  staggered  free.     Quoth  he  : 

Art  a  very  strong  man,  Roger,  stronger  than  methought. 
Come  again  !  " 

Once  more  they  circled  hcedfully,  for  Beltane  had  grown 
more  wary  :  thrice  he  sought  a  certain  hold  and  thrice 
Black  Roger  foiled  i.lm,  ore,  sudden  and  grim,  he  leapt  and 
closed  and  breast  to  breast  they  strove  fiercely,  mighty 
arms  straining  and  tight-clenched,  writhing,  swaying,  reel- 
ing, in  fast-locked,  desperate  grapple.  Now  to  Roger's 
^trength  and  quickness  Beltane  opposed  craft  and  cunning, 
but  wily  Roger  met  guile  with  guile  nor  was  to  be  allured 
to  slack  or  change  his  gripe.  Therefore  of  a  sudden  Beltane 
put  forth  his  strength,  and  wrestled  mightily,  seeking  to 
break  or  weaken  Roger's  deadly  hold.  But  Roger's  iron 
arms  gripped  and  held  him  fast,  crushed  him.  checked 
him. 

"Aha!  master,"  panted  Roger,  "now  I  have  thee!" 
and  therewith  heaved  right  lustily,  felt  Beltane  yield  and 
stagger,  slacked  his  grip  for  the  final  hold,  and,  in  that 
moment,  his  arms  were  burst  a-^under,  he  was  whirled  up, 
kicking,  'twixt  earth  and  heaven,  laid  gently  upon  the 
sward,  and,  sitting  up,  found  Beltane  lying  breathless 
beside  him. 

"  'Twas  a  trick.  Roger  !  "  he  panted,  "  I  beat  thee— but 
by  an  artifice " 

'  Yet  beaten  I  am,  master,"  quoth  Roger,  vastly  rueful. 

"  And  art  mightier  than  I  thought  thee,  Roger." 

"  Master,  I  have  wrestled  oit  with  Gefroi  that  was  the 
I'uke  s  wrestler." 

"Then  art  a  better  man  than  he,  meseemeth,"  quoth 
Beltane. 

"  Yet  thou  hast  beaten  me.  master  !  " 

"  So  within  the  hour  we  will  begone  to  our  duty,  Ropor  !  " 
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"  Whither,  lord  ?  " 

"  First  to  Winisfarne,  and  thence  south  to  Belsaye,  with 
every  lusty  fellow  we  can  muster.     How  think  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  the  time  is  n(>t  yet,  ..aster." 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  For  that  though  things  go  well  with  thee  and  thy  cause, 
yet  shall  they  go  better  anon.  ' 

"  Nevertheless,  Roger,  within  the  hour  we  march.  So 
come,  first  let  us  eat,  for  I  do  famish." 

So,  when  they  had  caught  their  breath  again,  together 
they  arose  and,  coming  to  the  cave  beneath  the  steep,  they 
re- made  the  lire  and  set  the  pot  thereon  ;  which  done, 
Roger  brought  forth  his  lord's  armour,  bright  and  newly 
polished,  and  in  a  while  Beltane  stood,  a  shining  figure 
from  golden  spur  to  gleaming  bascinet.  Thereafter,  Roger 
armed  him  likewise,  and  as  two  brothers-in-arms  they  sat 
together  and  ate  their  meal  with  mighty  appetite  and  gusto. 
Now  presently,  as  they  sat  thus,  Beltane  espied  a  thing 
that  lay  by  Roger's  knee,  and,  taking  it  up,  behold  !  'twas 
a  wallet  of  fair-sewn  leather,  \ery  artfully  wrought,  and, 
gazing  upon  it  he  must  needs  fall  to  sudden  thought 
whereto  he  sighed  full  deep  and  oft,  till,  finding  Roger 
watching  him,  he  forthwith  checked  his  sighs  and  frowned 
instead. 

"  Roger,"  quoth  he,  "  whence  had  ye  this  thing  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  from— Her,  the  sweet  knight  Sir  Fidelis.  thy 
lady " 

"  Why  wilt  thou  call  lur  my  lady,  Roger  ?  " 

"  For  that  'tis  she  you  love  and  sigh  for,  she  that  doth 
love  thee  and  shall  bear  thee  right  fair  and  lusty  children 
yet,  so  do  I  pray,  and  my  prayers  are  potent  these  days, 
for  the  good  Saint  Cuthbert  heedeth  me  regardfully.  So  do 
I  know  that  she  shall  yet  He  within  thine  arms  and  yield 
thee  thine  heart's  desire,  pars " 

"  Art  a  fool,  Roger— aye,  a  veiy  fool,  and  talk  arrant 
folly " 

"  Yet,  master,  here  is  folly  shall  be  thy  joy  and  b.vr  joy 
and " 

"  Enough,  Roger!  Hast  forgot  the  oath  I  swarel^  And 
the  ways  of  woman  be  crooked  ways.     And  woman's  love  a 
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quoth  Roger,  .^taring,  "  speak  we  no  more  of 


"  How  ! 
—Her?  " 

"  No  more!  " 

"  Forsooth,  so  be  it,  master,  then  will  we  talk  of  Sir 
lidelis  his  love " 

"  Nor  of  Sir  Fidelis." 

"  Ha  !  "  growled  Roger,  scratching  his  head,  "  must  we 
go  mumchance  then,  master  ''.  " 

"  There  be  other  matter>  for  talk." 

"  Aye— there's  witchcraft,  master.  For,  mark  me,  when 
thou  wert  sick  and  nigh  to  God  and  the  holy  saints,  the 
evil  spell  could  not  come  nigh  thee,  and  thou  didst  yearn 
and  cry  continually  for  nought  but—Her.  But  now— now 
that  thou'rt  hale  and  strong  again " 

"  I  behold  things  with  mind  unclouded,  Roger." 

"  Save  by  enchantments  damned,  master.  Since  that 
c\il  day  we  met  yon  accursed  witch  of  Hangstone,  hast 
U'cvcr  been  thyself." 

*■  Now  do  ye  mind  me  how  thi>  woman  did  speak  me  of 
marvels  and  wonders,  Roger " 

"  Artifice,  lord— devilish  toys  to  lure  thee  to  fouler 
bewitchments." 

"  Howbeit,  I  will  seek  her  out." 

"  Nay.  good  master,  here  shall  be  perils  dire  and  deadly. 
O  bethink  thee,  lest  she  change  thee  into  a  swine,  or  black 
d  ig,  aye,  or  even  a  small  shrew-mouse— I've  heard  of  such 
ere  now— or  blast  thee  with  fire,  or  loathlv  disease,  or " 

"  None  the  less  will  I  go." 

"  Never  say  so,  master  !  " 

"  At  the  full  o  the  moon." 

"  Lord,  now  do  I  beseech  thee " 

"  And  the  moon  will  be  full— to-night,  Roger.  Go  you 
and  saddle  now  the  horse." 

Forthwith  went  Roger,  gloomv  and  nothing  speaking, 
what  time  Beltane  sat  there  staring  down  at  the  wallet  on 
hi^  knee,  bethinking  him  of  many  things,  and,  for  that  he 
was  alone,  sighing  deep  and  oft";  and  so,  very  suddenly, 
hung  the  wallet  to  his  girdle  and  thereafter  arose. 

In  a  while  cometh  gloomy  Roger  leading  the  destrier 
Mars,^  whereon  gloomy  Beltane  swung  to  saddle  and.  looking 
i vi;;;u  aijoUi  iiim  oncc  aud  t\N He,  lude  blowlv  towarus  where 
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beyond  the  shade  of  trees,  the  forest  road  ran  north  and 
south. 

But,  as  for  Roger,  needs  must  he  pause  upon  ^he  edge  of 
the  clearing  to  look  back  at  the  Uttle  cave  beneath  the 
steep,  whereby  the  small  water-brook  flowed  murmurously  ■ 
a  while  he  stood  thus,  to  frown  and  shake  gloomy  head  ' 
then  lifted  he  his  hand  on  high,  much  as  if  he  had  bid  one 
sorrowful  farewell,  and,  turning  about,  trudged  away  after 
his  lord.  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XLIX 

now  BELTANE  FOUND  PEACE  AND  A  GREAT  SORROW 

It  had  been  an  evening  of  cloud,  but  now  the  sky  was  clear 
and  tlie  moon  shone  bright  and  round  as  they  reached  that 
desolate,  wind-swept  heath  that  went  by  the  name  of 
Hangstone  Waste,  a  solitary  place  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  wild  and  awful  'neath  the  ghostly  moon  ;  where- 
fore Roger  went  wide-eyed  and  fearful,  and  kept  fast  hold 
of  Beltane's  stirrup. 

"  Ha— master,    master  !  "     cried    he    'twixt    chattering 
teeth,  "  didst  not  hear  it,  master  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  aiiswered  Beltane,  checking  his  horse,  "  what 
was  it  ?    where  away  ?  " 

"  Twas  a  cry,  master — beyond  the  marsh  yonder.     'Tis 
there  again  !  " 
"  'Twas  an  owl,  Roger." 

"  'Twas  a  soul,  master,  a  poor  damned  soul  and  desolate  ! 
we  shall  see  dire  and  dreadful  sights  on  Hangstone  Waste 
this  night,  master — holy  Saint  Cuthben !  ^^•hat  was  yon  ?  " 
"  Nought  but  a  bat,  Roger." 

"  A  bat,  lord  ?  Never  think  so.  Here  was,  beUke,  a 
noble  knight  or  a  lusty  fellow  be-devilled  into  a  bat.  Good 
master,  let  us  go  no  further — if  thou  hast  no  thought  foi 
thyself,  have  a  httle  heed  for  poor  Roger." 

"  Why,  look  ye,  good  Roger,  canst  go  where  thou  wilt,  but, 
as  for  me,  I  ride  for  the  White  Morte-stone." 

"Nay  then,  an  thou'rt  blasted  this  night,  master,  needs 
must  I  be  blasted  with  thee— yonder  heth  the  Morte-stone, 
across  the  waste.  And  now  may  baint  Cuthbert  and  Saint 
Bede  have  us  in  their  blessed  care,  amen  !  " 

So  they  began  to  cross  the  rolling  desolation  of  the  heath 
and  presently  espied  a  great  boulder,  huge  and  solitary, 
gleaming  white  and  ghostly  'neath  the  moon. 

Being  come  very  nigh,  Beltane  checked  his  horse  and  was 
about  to  dismount,  when  Roger,  uttering  a  sudden  gasping 
cry,  cowered  to  his  knees,  for  in  the  air  about  them  was  a 
sound  very  sweet  to  hear — the  wlusper  of  lute-strings  softly 
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plucked  V.y  skilled  and  cunning  fingers,  and  thereafter  a 
man's  voice,  rich  and  nielodioiis,  brake  forth  into  tender 
singing  :    and  the  words  were  these  : 

"  O  moon  !    O  gentle  moon,  to-night 
I'nveil  thy  softest,  tend'rest  light 
\N  here  fef  t  I  love,  so  small  and  white, 
I'D  l>€ar  my  love  to  me  I" 

"  Stand  up,  Roger,  here  is  nought  to  harm  us.  methinks  " 
quoth  Beltane  softly,  "  stand  up.  and  hold  my  bridle"' 

"  But  see  now,  master,  there  be  devil-gobUns  a  many  that 
do  pipe  like  very  angels." 

"  Nathless,  here's  one  that  1  must  speak  with,"  said 
Beltane,  slipping  to  earth  and  looking  about  him  with 
wondering  eyes,  for  the  voice  had  seemed  to  come  from  the 
grass  at  his  feet.  And  while  he  yet  sought  to  and  fro  in 
frownmg  perplexity  the  melodious  voice  brake  forth  anew  : 

"  O  little  fe«t,  more  white  thar.  snow. 
If  through  the  thorny  brake  ye  go. 
My  loving  heart  I'll  set  below 

To  take  the  hurt  for  thee." 

Now  as  the  voice  sank  and  the  lute-strings  quivered  o 
silence,  Beltane,  coming  behind  the  great  rook,  beheld  a 
glow,  very  faint  and  feeble,  that  shone  through  thick- 
clustering  leaves;  and,  putting  aside  a  whin-bush  that 
grew  agamst  the  rock,  perceived  a  low  and  narrow  alley 
or  passage-way  leading  downwards  into  the  earth  lighted 
by  a  soft,  mellow  beam  that  brightened  as  he  advanced  and 
presently  showed  him  a  fair-sized  chamber  cunningly 
hollowed  within  the  rock  and  adorned  with  rich  furs  and 
skins.  And  behold  one  who  reclined  upon  a  couch  of  skins 
a  slender,  youthful  figure  with  one  foot  wondrously  be- 
wrapped  and  swathed,  who,  beholding  Beltane's  gleaming 
mail,  sprang  up  very  nimbly  and  fronted  him  with  naked 
sword  advanced. 

"  Nay,  hast  forgot  thy  friend,  Sir  Jocelyn  ?  " 

Incontinent  the  sword  was  tossed  aside,  and  with  a  joyous 
cry  Sir  Jocelyn  sprang  and  caught  him  in  close  embrace. 

"  Now  by  sweet  Venus  her  downy  dove— 'tis  Beltane !  " 
he  cried.  "  Now  welcome  and  thrice  welcome  mv  lordlv 
smith,  thou  mighty  son  of  noble  father.    Ah,  lord  Duke  I 
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loved  thee  that  day  thou  didst  outmatch  Gtfroi  the  wrestler 
in  the  f;r»^en.  Since  then  much  have  I  learned  of  thee  and 
thy  vahant  doings,  more  especially  of  Barhiun  Broom— how 
thou  did'st  slay  the  vile  Sir  Gillcs  'neath  the  eyes  of  Ivo 
and  all  his  powers  and  thereby  didst  snatch  from  shame  and 
.  ruel  death  one  that  is  become  the  very  heart  of  me,  so 
needs  must  I  love  and  honour  and  cherish  thee  so  long  as  1 
be  Jocelyn  and  thou  thy  noble  self.     Come,  sit  ye — sit  ye 

here,  for  fain  am  I  to  question  thee " 

"  But,"  said  Beltane,  wi inkling  puzzled  brow,  "how 
came  you  hither-  and  art  wounded,  Jocelyn  ?  " 

■■  Aye,  my  lord,  to  desperation— O  direly,  Beltane.  1 
do  languish  night  and  day,  sleep  doth  bring  me  no  surcease 
and  music,  alack,  abatement  none.  Food — base  food 
rcpellcth  mc  and  wine  no  savour  hath.  Verily,  verily, 
wounded  deep  am  I." 
"  Forsooth,"  said  Beltane,  "  thy  foot  doth  wear  bandages 

a  many,  but " 

"Bandages?"  cried  Jocelyn,  staring.  "Foot?  Nay, 
nay,  my  torment  is  not  here,"  and  he  flourished  his  be- 
swathed  foot  in  an  airy,  dancing  step.  "  Indeed,  Beltane, 
herein  do  1  confess  me  some  small  artifice,  yet,  mark  me, 
to  a  sweet  and  worthy  end.  For  my  hurt  lieth  here— sore 
smit  am  I  within  this  heart  o'  mine." 
"  Thy  heart  again,  Jocelyn  ?  " 

"  Again  ?  "    said  the  young  knight,   wrinkling  slender 
brows. 

"  Aye,  thou  didst  sing  thy  heart's  woe  to  me  not  so  long 
since—in  an  hundred  and  seventy  and  eight  cantos,  and  1 
mind  thy  motto  :    '  Ardeo.'  " 

"  Nay,  Beltane,  in  faith— indeed,  these  were  folly  and 
youthful  folly,  the  tide  hath  ebbed  full  oft  ->mce  then  and  I, 
being  older,  am  wiser.  Love  hath  found  me  out  at  last- 
man's  love.  List  now,  I  pray  thee  and  mark  me,  friend. 
Wounded  was  I  at  the  ford  you  wot  of  beside  the  rnill,  and, 
thereafter,  lost  within  the  forest,  a  woeful  wight !  Whereon 
my  charger,  curst  beast,  did  run  oft  and  leave  me.  So  was 
I  in  unholy  pHght,  when,  whereas  I  lay  sighful  and  dis- 
tressed, there  dawned  upon  my  sight  one  beyond  all  beauty 
beautiful.  Y-clad  in  raeeed  earb  wa^.  c.hp  vo+  Y-.x? 
iovehness  her  very  rags  were^  glorified.    To 
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startled  doe,  came  she.  and,  with  saintly  pity  sweet,  did 
tend  my  hurt,  which  done,  with  much  ado  she  did  hither 
brin^  me.  Each  day,  at  mom  and  eve,  came  she  with 
catcs  rare  and  delicate,  and  her  gentle  hands  did  woo  my 
wound  to  health,  the  which,  indeed,  so  swift  grew  well  that 
I  did  feign  divers  pains  betimes  lest  she  should  vanish  fromme 
quite— so  grew  my  love.  At  the  first  loved  I  her  something 
basely,  for  the  beauty  of  her  body  fair,  whereat  rhe  grieved 
and  sorrowed  and  fled  from  my  regard,  and  for  an  eternity 
of  days  came  not  again  until  yestere'en.  And,  Beltane, 
thoui^h  base  her  birth,  though  friendless,  poor,  and  lonely. 
yet  did  my  heart  know  her  far  'bove  my  base  self  for  worthi- 
ness. So  did  I,  yestere'en,  upon  my  knightly  word,  pledge 
her  my  troth,  so  shall  she  be  henceforth  my  lady  of  Alain 
and  chatelaine  of  divers  goodly  castles,  manors,  and  de- 
mc>ne3.  To-night  she  comcth  to  me  in  her  rags,  and  to- 
night we  set  forth,  she  and  I,  to  Mortain,  hand  in  hand— nor 
-shall  my  lips  touch  hers,  Beltane,  until  Holy  Church  hath 
made  us  one.     How  think  ye  of  my  doing,  friend  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  thee  true  and  worthy  knight,  Sir  Jocelyn, 
and  moreover " 

But  of  a  sudden,  Roger's  voice  reached  them  from  without, 
hoarse  with  terror  : 

"  Master— O  mister,  beware  !  'Tis  the  witch,  lord— 0 
beware  !  " 

And  with  the  cry,  lo  !  a  hurry  of  feet  running  swift  ana 
light,  a  rustle  of  flying  garments,  and  there,  flushed  and 
panting,  stood  the  witch— the  witch  Mellent  that  was  the 
lady  W'infrida. 

Now,  beholding  Beltane,  her  eves  grew  wide  with  swift 
and  sudden  fear— she  quailed,  and  sank  to  her  knees  before 
him  ;  and  when  Sir  Jocelyn,  smitten  to  mute  wonder,  would 
have  raised  her,  she  brake  forth  into  bitter  weeping  and 
crouched  away. 

"  Nay,  touch  me  not,  my  lord,  lest  thou  repent  hereafter— 
for  now  do  I  see  that  happiness  is  not  for  me — now  must  I 
say  such  words  as  shall  slay  thy  love  for  me,  so  touch  me 
not." 

"  Ha,  never  say  so  !  "  cried  Sir  Jocelyn,  "  not  touch 
thee  ?    art  not  mine  own  h(^!()Vf!l  \lpflpr!*-  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  am  the  lady  WinfriJa " 
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' '  Thou — VVinfrida  the  rich  and  proud  ? — in  these  rags  ? 
Thou,  Winfrida  the  Fair  ? — thy  raven  hair " 

"  O,  my  hair,  my  lord  ?  'twas  gold,  'tis  black,  and  shall 
be  gold  again,  but  I  am  that  same  VVinfrida." 

"  But — but  I  have  seen  Winfrida  betimes  in  Mortain  ere 
now.  ' 

"  Nay,  then,  didst  but  look  at  her,  my  lord,  for  thine 
ryes  saw  only  the  noble  Hi'lcn's  beauty.  Alas!  that  ever 
I  was  born,  for  that  I  am  that  Winfrida  who.  for  ambition's 
sake  and  wicked  pride,  did  a  most  vile  thing — O  my  lord 
Beltane,  as  thou  art  strong,  be  pitiful— as  thou  art  deeply 
wronged,  be  greatly  merciful." 

'  How— how— mean  you  ?  "  said  Beltane,  slow-speaking 
and  breathing  deep. 

"  Lord— 'twas   I O,   how  may   I   tell   it?     My   lord 

Beltane,  upon  thy  wedding  night  did  I,  with  traitorous  hand, 
inhise  a  potent  drug  within  the  loving-cup.  whereby  our  lady 
Duchess  fell  into  a  swoon  nigh  unto  death.  And — while  ^he 
lay  thus,  I  took  from  her  the  marriage-robe — the  gown  of 
blue  and  silver.  Thereafter  came  I,  with  my  henchman 
Ulf  the  Strong— and— found  thee  sleeping  in  the  chapel.  So 
rif — at  my  command — smote  thee  and — bound  thee  fast,, 
and.  ere  the  dawn,  I  brought  thee— to  Garthlaxton— O 
my  lord  !  ' ' 

■'  Thou ?     It  was— thou  ?  " 

'I  do  confess  it,  my  lord  Beltane— traitor  to  thee,  and 
base  traitor  to  her " 

"  W^hy,  verily— here  was  treachery,"  quoth  Beltane, 
speaking  slow  and  soft.  "  truly  here— methinks — was 
treachery — and  wherefore  ?  ' ' 

'  O  my  lord,  must  I— tell  this  ?  " 

"  I  do  ask  thee." 

Then  did  Winfrida  shrink  within  herself,  and  crouched 
yet  further  from  Sir  Jocelvn  as  though  his  eyes  had  hurt 
her. 

'Lord,"  she  whispered,  "I  was— jealous !  Duke  Ivo 
wooed  me  long  ere  he  loved  the  Duchess  Helen,  so  was  I 
jealous.  Yet  was  I  proud  also,  for  I  would  suffer  not  his 
love  until  he  had  made  me  wife  A"d  iirsrsrs  2  .Hq-.t  h.-^ 
laughing,  bade  me  bring  him  captive  this  mighty  man  that 
defied  his  power— that  burned  gibbets  and  wrought  such 
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(Ireds  as  no  other  man  dared,  swearing  that,  an  I  did  so, 
he  would  wt'd  with  me  forthrii^ht.  And  I  was  young,  an-i 
mad  with  jealousy  and  -in  tho^e  days— I  knew  love  not 
at  all.  But  O,  upon  a  day,  I  found  a  new  world  wherein 
Lovi-  came  to  me— a  love  so  deep  and  high,  so  pure  and 
noble,  that  fain  would  I  have  died  amid  the  tlame  than 
thus  spe<ak  forth  my  shame,  slaying  this  wondrous  love  by 
n)\'  unworthiness.  ^et  ha/e  I  told  my  shame,  and  love  is 
dead,  methinks,  since  I  am  known  for  false  friend  and 
traitor  vik--a  thing  for  scorn  henceforth,  that  no  honourable 
love  may  cleave  to.  So  is  love  dead,  and  fain  would  I  die 
also!" 

Now,  of  a  sudden,  while  \et  [beltane  frowned  down  upon 
her,  came  Sir  Jocelyn.  and  kneeling  be>ide  Wmfrida,  spake 
witii  bent  head  : 

"  Messire  Beltane,  thou  seest  before  thee  two  that  are 
one.  henceforth.  So  do  I  beseech  thee,  forgive  us  our 
trespass  against  thee,  an  it  may  be  so.  But,  if  thy  wrongs 
are  beyond  forgiveness,  then  will  we  die  together.'' 

"  O  Jocelyn  !  "  cried  Winfrida  breathlessly,  "  O  dear  my 
lord— surely  never  man  loved  like  thee!  "Lord   Beltane 
forgive— for  this  noble  knight's  sake— forgive  the  sinful 
\\  infrida  !  " 

"Forgive?"  said  Beltane,  hoarselv,  "  forgive  ?— nay, 
rather  would  I  humbly  thank  thee  on 'my  knees,  for  thou 
hast  given  back  the  noblest  part  of  me.  She  that  was  lost 
is  found  again,  the  dead  doth  li\e.  Helen  is  her  noble  self 
and  only  I  am  vile  that  could  have  doubted  her.  The 
happiest  man,  the  proudest,  and  the  most  woeful,  I,  in  all 
the  world,  methinks.  O  kneel  not  to  me— and  pray  you— 
speak  on  this  matter  no  mure,  Rise,  rise  up  and  get  ye 
to  your  joy.  Lady,  hast  won  a  true  and  leal  knight,  and 
thou,  Sir  Jocelyn,  a  noble  lady,  who  hath  spoken  truth  at 
hazard  of  losing  her  love.  And  I  do  tell  ye.  love  is  a  very 
blessed  thing,  greater  than  power,  or  honour,  or  riches,  or 
aught  in  the  w  )rld  but  love.  Ave,  surely  Love  is  the 
gn^itest  thing  of  all!"  So  saying.  Beltane  turned  very 
suddenly,  anu  strode  out.  where,  beside  the  great  horse  Mars, 
stood  Roger,  very  pale  in  the  moonhcht.  and  s.t.^rtm."  and 
staring  at  every  rustling  leaf  and  patch  of  shadow. 

"  Roger,"  said  he.    '  thou  art  afraid  of  bats  and  owls. 
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yet,  forsooth,  art  a  wiser  man  than  I      Jiring  hither  th(> 
horse.  ^ 

In  a  while  cometh  Sir  Jocelyn  and  the  lady  Winfrida  l.an.I 
in  hand  aglow  with  happiness,  y.,t  with  .yes  moi^tlv  br.ght 
under  the  moon.  -   '^''t>'" 

••(.ood  comrade-in-arms,"  q„otl,  Beltane,  •  .Morlain 
li'  th  iar  hence  ;    now  here  i-  a  gomJly  horse " 

t)    /I  •'   '  ^.'^"i'..)^'"^^^,^  shrinking.  ■'  surdy  'tis  the  hors,- 

hat  bore  .Mr  (^lles  of  Hrandonmere  in  the  lists  at  Barham 

l^room^ 'ii«iiu 

•  So  now.  my  lady  Winfrida,  >hall  it  bear  thee  and  thy 
love    to   .Mortain   and    happiness-0    loved    Mortain  '     si, 
mount,  Jocelyn.  mount  !     Haste  to  thy  happiness,  man,  and 
;n  thy  joy,  forget  not  Pentav  alon,  lor  her  need  is  great.    And 
thou  .last  goodly  men-at-arms  !     How  think  ye   mes.ire  >   ' 
Beltane,      cried    Sir   Joclyn   gleefully.  ■•' Beltane,  () 
Irar  my  friend    doubt  me  not-I  do  tell  thee  we  shall  ride 
ogether  yetvvhen  the  battle  joins  !  -     So  saving,  he  sprang 
-  saddle.     Now  turned  Beltane  to  aid  the'lady  WiHruli 
o  Sir  Jocelyn  s  hold  ;    but,  even  then,  she  fell  upon  h. 
knees,  and  catching  his  hand  to  her  bosom,  kissed  it 

h  he      •  .   1*''"'^"  f  ?  '!"'•  .^°^^'"S  "P  '"^^th  glistening 

T     thee.     May  thy  sore  heart  find  solace  until  love  tmd 
heo-and-dear  my  lord.   1  pray  you  where  is-he-xh^ 
young  knight  that  rode  with  thee--  for  where  he  is  there  also 
J.-i — Helen 

"And  thou  dost  know,  too  ?  " 

for  though  I  would  have  confessed  my  sin  to  thee   v.  t  he^ 
jx>ld  scorn  I  could  not  have  borne.     Where  is  she  no^. ,  my 

"  Safe  within  Mortain,  I  pray." 

"  Then  come  you  to  Mortain."    Come  wi.h  us  this  night- 
ah  !   come  you  to  .Mortain  and— Helen  '  " 

Now  hereupon  Beltane  turned  to  look  with  yearning  eves 

hersdf  F-'l  ,     """^^^t  ^^•^•'"'  •^^^''^•"'  ^"^  ^h^   ^^^at  called 
fttrsejf  Pidehs,  who  had  indeed  bpm  <^{oHum  ;„  „n  .u:_..- 

so  patient  and   enduring  ;    and.   as  his  eyes  yerrned"''so 
>  earned  the  great  passionate  soul  of  him,  insomuch   ihat 
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he  must  needs  fall  a-trcnibling,  whereat  Roger  the  watchful 
drew  a  soft  pace  nearer.  S(^  stood  Beltane  a  while,  hands 
clenched,  head  bent,  staring  ever  northwards,  his  blood 
aglow  with  eager  love,  hi^.  heart  a-throb  with  passionate 
remorse 

"Come,  my  lord,"  breathed  Winfrida,  "  ()  come — in 
Mortaiii  is  rest  and  solace — and  love!  " 

"  Rest  ?  "  said  Beltane  softly,  "  solace  and  love— ()  sweet 
thought  !  Yet  1  may  not  go  hence,  for  here  is  sorrow  and 
shame  and  suffering — sword  and  tire  and  battle.  So  must  I 
bide  here  in  Pentavalon — with  my  duty."  So  saying,  he 
lifted  Winfrida  to  Sir  Jocelyn's  ready  clasp  and  thereafter 
spake  with  fiead  downbeiit  :  "An  thou  chance  to  see— her— 
within  Mortain,  I  pray  you  say  that  the  blind  doth  see  at 
last  and  is  gone  to  his  duty,  that,  peradventure,  he  may  be, 
some  day,  more  worthy  her  great  h)ve.  And  now  fare  ye 
well,  good  friends,  God  have  ye  ever  in  His  tender  care. 
Come,  Roger  !  " 

Then  Beltane  turned  him  suddenly  away,  and  with  broad 
back  set  towards  Mortain,  strode  oft  across  t'ae  desolate  moor. 
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TELLETH    HOW    BELTANE    WENT    FORTH    TO    HIS    DUTY 

^ILINT  went  Beltane,  his  lips  lirm-set,  his  wistful  eyes  starinj^ 
evtr  before  him,  nor  paused  he  onre,  nor  once  glanced  bac  k 
towards  that  happy  Mortain  which  hold  for  him  all  that  was 
fair  and  sweet  and  noble  ;  that  pure  and  faithful  heart 
wherein  no  evil  could  exist  ;  that  radiant  body  in  whose 
9oit  white  loveliness  lay  all  the  joy,  all  .he  happiness  the 
wide  world  might  ever  yield  him. 

And  now,  because  of  her  proved  innocence,  he  was  up- 
lifted by  a  great  and  mighty  joy,  and  therewith  his  step  was 
light  and  swift ;  anon,  because  of  his  base  doubt  of  her  he 
wnthed  'neath  the  sharp-gnawing  tooth  of  bitt-T  remoV'^e 
<ind  therewith  his  step  grew  heavy  and  slow.  Now  was  he 
proud  of  her  so  great  love  for  him,  and  again,  he  knew  a 
profound  and  deep  humility  because  of  his  so  great  un- 
worthiness.  Thus  went  he,  nothing  speaking,  now  with 
flying  feet,  now  with  steps  that  dragged,  insomuch  that 
watrliful  Roger  fell  to  solemn  wonderment,  to  a  furtive 
unease,  and  so,  at  last,  to  speech  : 

"  Lord,"  quoth  he  in  a  voice  of  a\\e,  but  Beltane  strode 
on  unheeding,  whereat  Roger's  eyes  grew  round  and  his 
rucidy  cheek  pale,  and  clenching  his  fist,  he  raised  aloft  his 
tirst  and  little  hngers  so  that  they  formed  two  horns  and 
with  the  horns  he  touched  Beltane  lightly  on  the  shoulder 

•Master  !  "  said  he. 

Then  Beltane  started,   and   turning,    looked   at   Roger 
whereupon  Roger  immediately  crossed  his  fingers.         '    ' 

''  Ha,  Roger,  I  was  deep  in  my  thoughts,  wJiat  would  ye  ?  " 

"  Master,  hast  ever  a  pricking  in  the  hairs  of  thy  head  ^  " 

"  Not  L" 

"  Dost  ever  feel  a  tingling  in  the  soles  of  thy  feet '  " 
'[  Not  so,  iu  truth." 

•'  IJ^^yJ^5^_^-shjvering,  quaking  o'  the  back-bone'^  " 
^^  i-vOgci,  uictii,  what  troubles  thee  now.''  " 
''  I  do  fear  thou'rt  be-devilled  and  moon-struck,  master  i ' ' 
Why  so  ?  " 
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"  Betimes  thou  dost  smile  upon  the  moon — for  no  reason ; 
.scowl  upon  the  earth— for  no  reason  ;  work  with  thy  lip? 
yet  speak  no  word,  and,  therewith  do  bite  thy  fingers-ends, 
clench  thy  fists — and  all  for  no  reason.  Moreover,  thou'rt 
quick  and  slow  in  thy  gait,  sighing  gustily  off  and  on— so 
it  is  I  do  sweat  for  thee." 
"  And  wherefore  ?  " 

"  Master,"  quoth  Roger,  glancing  furtively  about.  "  in 
my  youth  I  did  see  a  goodly  man  bc-devilled  by  horrid  spells 
by  an  ancient  hag  that  was  a  noted  witch,  and  he  acted 
tluis— a  poor  wight  that  was  thereafter  damnably  be- 
devilled into  a  small,  black  rabbit,  see  you " 

"  Saw  you  all  this  indeed,  Roger  ?  " 
"  All  but  the  be-devilling,  master  for  being  young  and 
sore  frighted  I  ran  away  and  hid  myself.  But  afterwards 
saw  I  the  old  woman  with  the  black  rabbit  in  a  cage- 
wherefore  the  vile  hag  was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  blao'- 
rabbit,  that  was  he.  familiar,  also — and  very  properl, 
And.  lord,  because  I  dc  love  thee,  rather  would  I  see  thee 
dead  than  a  rabbit  or  a  toad  or  lewd  cur — wherefore  now 

I  pray  thee  cross  thy  fingers  and  repeat  after  me " 

"  Nay,  my  faithful  Roger,  never  fear,  here  is  no  witch- 
craft.    'Tis  but  that  within  the  hour  the  blind  doth  see,  the 
tofil  hath  got  him  some  little  wisdom." 
"  Master,  how  mean  you  ?  " 

"This  night,  Roger,  I  liave  learned  this  great  truth: 
that  white  can  never  be  black,  nor  day  night,  nor  truth  lie— 
and  here  is  great  matter  for  thought,  wherefore  as  I  walk,  I 
think."  Now  hereupon  Black  Roger  halted  and  looked 
upon  Beltane  glad-eyed. 

"  Lord,"  he  cried,  "  is  it  that  ye  do  know  the  very  truth 
at  last— of  Sir  Fidelis— that  glorious  lady,  thy  Duchess 
Helen?"  ^ 

"  Aye,  the  very  truth  at  la.st,  Roger." 
"  Ha  !— 'tis  so  I  petitioned  the  good  Saint  Cuthbert  this 
very  night !  " 

"  And  lo  !    he  hath  answered  thy  prayer,  Roger." 
"  \'erily  he  regardeth  p..or  Roger  these  davs,   master, 
e'en  though  my  belt  doth  yet  bear  many  accur.sed  notches." 
"They  shall  be  fewer  anon,  Roger,  there  be  many  poor 
souls  for  tlii:<c  to  save  in  woeful  I'entavalon," 
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Hereafter  went  they  a  while  in  .silence,  until  of  a  sudden 
k  ).-er  halted  and  clapped  hand  to  thit^h. 
"  Master,  we  go  the  wrong  way.  methinks  " 
^_  Not  so,  we  be  close  upon  the  forest  road,  Roger  " 

•  7^.J^  ^"'''''  ^''''  ^^^^h^"'-  "^^^^ter,  pure  and  holv 

in  muid  and  body-  art  sure  of  this  at  last  •  "  ^ 

"  Aw."  sighed  Beltane,  "  at  last  !  " 

'■  Uiiv  tlien,  lord,  let  us  incontinent  seek  her  out  " 
.-lie  IS  in  far  Mortain,  Roger,  nioreo\er " 

"  Xay,  master,  forsooth  she  is- hum  !  aye,  she's  in  Mor- 
tarn  mayhap,  but  tis  none  so  far  to  Mortain  for  such  k-. 
j.^  t  line  and  mine.  And  belike  we  may-chance  upon  l^r 
by  the  way.  or— or  she  with  us,  or  both  !  "  ^ 

"  L\en  so.  needs  must  I  to  my  duty  " 

lu.r  VLT^!~T''  "^^-'^ter-thy  duty  is  to  woo  her,  wed 
liej.  take  her  to  thy  arms  and " 

"  I  tell  thee.  Roger    )  ^'er  will  I  speak  word  of  love  to 
;.r  unti  I  have  proved  myself  in  some  sense  ht  and  worth 

I  ir.-,t  will  I  free  Pentavalon  as  I  did  swear "  ' 

'  Nay    master,  wed  first  thy  Duchess,  so  shall  she  aid 

tiiee  m  thy  vows,  and  thereafter " 

•'  Enough  !  -'  cried  Beltane.   "  think  ve    tis  so  easy  to 
>uis  gainsay  the  love  that  burns  me  ^     But  shame  were  it 

tnat  I,  beggared  m  fortune,  my  friends  few,  should  wed  her 
.r'^n  i?i  "k^  '  f  ^^Sing  thereby  peaceful  Mortain  to  mine 

aid  and  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  battle.     Moreover   hast 

Ir^^lay  meT'^  ^  swarc^that  nought  henceforth  should  let 

"Master."    sighed   Roger,    "there   be   times,   methinks 
u  dost  swear  over-many  oaths.     Art  man  and  woman 
'111  ol  youth  and  love.  vV  re  fore  not  marry?     Wherefore 

^^  S  ITr  ?r'/^'''        ^'''^'  "^"^^  ^  ^^^«e  with  the 
fi'Mii  ^aint  Cuthbert  in  tne  matter  " 

But  here  :?eltane  fell  again  to  meditation  and  Roger 

■  kcwise.     ^o  came  they  presently  to  the  forest-road    and 

turning  north  towards  Winisfarne  tliev  strode  on    side  bv 

side,  1  •^  silence  profound  and  deep.     And  of  a  sudden  upon 

tn.>  Mlence   rose  a  voice  high-pitched  and  quavering  ■    ^ 

O  ye  that  have  eyes,  have  pity-show  mercy  on  one 
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now  BLACK  KOGEK  WON  TO  FULLER  MANHOOD 

FoKTHwiTH  Beltane  paused,  and  presently  beheld  one 
iM  sa  by  the  way.side--a  man  who  crouched  'neatli  a 
dusty  cloak  and  kept  his  white  head  down-bent  and  I  ho 
now  reached  out  a  hand  to  ^rope  and  grope  for  the  staff 
that  lay  near;  wherefore  Beltane  took  hold  upon  hs 
hand  and  raised  the  white-haired  traveller,  and  therea  er 
put  the  cudgel  in  his  grasp  uit^rtaiier 

T    i  ^^l^'^'^^^' ;  ^^^d  the  blind  man,  "  though  I  have  no  eyes 

v^ith  life  ;yet  wondrous  gentle.  God  bless  thee,  you  hful 
cue  T^r^  V'  "^"'  Y^'  gentleness  within  a  world  o 
town  ?  -        ""''      ^''^■'  "^^'^  '^''  ^^^^  ^^^d  "^t«  ^^^^y^ 

thith^r'-^'"  ^"'"""'"^  ^'^'''"''  "  ^"^  'ti^^  long  day's  march 

eves'th^eood  rnn"^  "l'"''"''  ^'^'7  ""^'^  "^^^"  P"t  out  mine 
^rs  So  do  T  t  a'"  Ji^'  '''''''  clemency,  made  sharp  mine 
ears,  ho  do  I  know  thy  voice,  methinks,  for  voice  of  one 
who,  long  months  since,  did  cherish  me  in  my  need  and 
hunger,  and  sent  me  unto  the  saintly  Ambrose  '' 
rlPPHP^  T  „^"^^ ^^^l^^ne  joyously,  "and  is  it  thou  in- 
.Th  i  7'1  """'i^r  ^^*^  ^y  ^^ther  ?  is  he  well  P-^-lh^t 
.ai^d^he?-how  looked  he?     O,   I  do  yearn  for  word  ol 

T>,1  "^^y ,{^*^^^  •     Jo^'.  yo"ng  sir,  is  he  indeed  thy  father  ' 
Then^is  thy  name  Beltane,  for  I  have  heard  him  name  thee 

anZwwtrep"?  '''  '^  ^° "     ^"*  ^^  ^^^  V-  ^-e, 

.atheT's  woV^^'a   ^.'I  ^'^^^"^'  ^^^°^^i"^^  to  tl^V  saintly 
iatncr  s  word.    And  the  manner  of  it    thus  •    As  we  ^;^; 

together  of  a  certain  fair  noon  within  Holy  Cross  Thi-^kct 
JJ^f  ^Jf T!_*«  "^  ,*^'th^^  -  ^oman,  young^  methinks!  a^d 

*t"-i.    x\ji    iim     •,!;t:i-r;    liiiv     ...:i j    i  . 


for  hci  :,pccch  vta^  s.it  and  wondrous  sweet  hV  "mine 
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-Ik.n,  together  up  and  l^Vtwf  t^e  7?^  T"^' 
sudden  and  silent  as  she  ramp    -i  ^^   ^''*-     ^"^n. 

fatlier  walked  full  long  pravi^"' If  ^^'^  ^°"^-  ^"^  thy 
greatly,  and  oft  as  oL  ^n^Jcfn  !/',  °"'  '^^*  ^^^J^^^^^^ 
coineth  he  to  me  and  ^^Jl  ^  ^  P.^^Pl^xity.     In  a  while 

and  monev,  and  bade  ^e'ee^'th'^P  'S^.  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^ 
thee  thus  :  •  Tell  BeltTne  ^,  uu  P^^^^^^  ""^  ^P'^^k 
father,  have  hea  xi  of  hk  .3  ""'^i'^,"^^^'"^'  ^^^^  J.  his 
^'--^  I  clo  glory  In  then^nrll/r'^/^^^^^^y  ^^^^s  and 

1-",  -y  youth-and  strengKe  inewed  1Z  '"''  *'^^"^^^ 
made  easier  to  bear  Tel  him  fW  .T  ""*  ""^  ^'^^'^^  sin 
^i'-aw  to  an  end  and  that  ere^n  »,  u'^^''"  °^  Pentavalon 
-n-.>ws.  Bid  him  bf  of  .'ood^^  '^'  '^^^'  ^"^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ior  the  lion  is  wak^d  at  las     .nH^^'T  ^"*  ^  ^^"^^  l<^nger. 

now,  messire,  aU's  said  ''And  l^"  'r^f '^  ^^'^■'     ^^'^'^^^ 
down-bent  head   one  h.nH  •^^'^  ^^"'^  "'^"  «tcod  with 

hid  within  hf-tiSe  sleeve  'whrt't'  '"'p^^^^'  ^^^  '^^^^  -- 
^-tive  and  askance  and  Jo/eovr'hfT"  ^'''^'''  ^^"^ 
and  quivered  in  his  grasn  ^!  ^  r  ',  ^''  ^ow-stave  shook 
1-^^t  in  happy  though!  un^on  ht  r'  ^'^'^T'  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ne 
•^'  uUng  y^f  he  tufnedTnd  to"  feil^^Kr^"f^^'^^  ^^"--• 
ing  shoulder.     Quoth  he  "'^"^  *^^  ^^^^  man's  stoop- 

-^Jessire,  fain  would  I  .^.u^         """^  ""^  gratitude  ?  " 
i^  fire  and  swori  and  battle  on   h  J  """  'u  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^here 
Jong,  and  on  my  road  hi^h'    L^'  '^^''^''-     ^'^'  the  way  is 

^^"J   scrip.     Give  me      herpf      '''^"''  ^^^^  ^^^"^  "^^  Purse 
m^way.-  "'^'    therefore,   enough   to  bear  me  on 

'-ilt^/^f'j^on^S  '^  '°f  '^^^  *^^  P---  Give 
l-i<eth  for  noSg^  Rol-r^'so  '"'  ^°"?~^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
him  away  and  fell  L-^fn  m  i.      ^o  saying,   Beltane  turned 

^ow  it  sound  of  Rog^^T^^^^^^^^^  words, 

round  and  fixed  Ro^er  with  th^h       ^^^  ^^"^  "^an  started 
and,  therewith,  fluifg  uTan  .1       ^.""^  ^^^  "^'^^^^ 
,^n^  behold  I    this  ZZllT.  muln^rf?/--^.^^^-  i 
""■;f  j^^'^ie  none.  '  "  -'----'Hp  iv>i  nana 

he  whispered.  '•  not  Roger  the  Black  ?     No, 
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no  !  There  be  a  many  Rogers.  But  who  art  thou  dost 
bear  such  a  name,  and  wherefore  cower  and  gasp  ye  ?   ' 

Then  stood  the  blind  man  with  I  -ad  out-thrust  and 
awful  arm  upraised,  before  which  Black  Roger  shrank  and 
shrank  to  cower  in  the  deeper  shadow. 

Of  a  sudden  the  blind  man  turned  and  coming  beside 
Heltane,  grasped  him  by  the  mantle  : 

■'  Lord,"  he  questioned,  "  who  is  he  that  trembleth  before 
the  maimed  and  blind  ? — who  is  he  that  croucheth  yonder  ?  " 

"  Nay,  fear  ye  nothing,"  said  Beltane,  "  'tis  none  but 
my  trusty  Roger,  my  good  comrade-in-arms— comfort 
ye  !  ' '  Then  he  beckoned  Roger  and  took  the  purse  and 
gave  to  the  blind  man  bounteously,  saying  : 

■■  See  now,  when  you  shall  come  to  Belsaye  go  you  to 
Jiric  that  hath  command  of  the  town  and  to  Giles  that  is 
<  aptain  of  the  archers,  and  say  that  I,  Beltane,  will  come 
to  Belsaye  within  the  w etk,  and  all  our  company  with  me, 
(iod  willing.  Bid  them  be  vigilant  and  watch  for  our 
<;oming,  let  bows  be  strung  and  wall  and  turret  manned 
night  and  day.  So  now  fare  thee  well,  and  God's  hand 
guide  thy  sightless  going." 

Then  the  blind  man  blessed  Beltane,  and  turning,  forth- 
with set  out  upon  his  way.  and  his  staff  tapped  loud  u}x»n 
the  forest-road.  Right  joyfully  Beltane  strode  on  again, 
his  mind  ever  busied  with  thought  of  his  father  ;  but 
Roger's  step  was  listless  and  heavy,  so  that  Beltane  nuist 
needs  turn  to  look  on  him,  and  straightway  niarvdled 
to  .see  how  he  hung  his  head,  and  that  his  ruddy  check  was 
grown  wondrous  pale  and  haggard. 

"  R<.  ,er  ?  "    quoth  he,  "  art  sick.  Roger  ^  " 

"  Sick,   lord  }     nay— not   sick,    'tis  but   that    I— I " 

But  when  he  would  have  said  more  his  voice  failed  him.  his 
lip  fell  a-quivering,  and  even  as  Beltane  stared  in  wonder, 
Black  Roger  groaned  and  flung  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  hid  his  face  within  his  hands. 

"Why,  Roger!  What  ails  thee,  Roger,  man?"  said 
Beltane,  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  whereat  Roger 
groaned  again  and  shrank  away. 

"  Ah,  lord,  touch  me  not  !  "  he  cried,  "  unfit  am  I  for 
hand  of  thine,  unfit  and  ah  ■   nvorthy " 

'■  Nay,  good  Inend " 
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"  Master— master  !  "  groaned  Roger,  and  therewith  a 
groat  cry  brake  from  him  and  he  cast  himself  face  down- 
wanLs  m  the  dust.  '■  Unworthy  am  I  to  be  thy  man  so  must 
1  l.'.ive  thee  this  night— aye,  leave  thee  !  For  ()  my  lord  • 
yon  poor  bhnd  man— 'twas  I— at  the  Red  Pertolepe's  com- 
mand—'twas I  ...  did  burn  out  his  eyes  and  cut 
otf  his  hand  .  .  .  'twas  I-I-Black  Roger!  o' Saint 
(  uthbert  !  O  sweet  Jesu  !  So  all  unworthy  am  I  to  be 
thy  man  !  " 

And  now  great  sobs  shook  him,  tierce  sobs  and  bitter 
and  he  writhed  there  in  the  dust,  groaning  in  the  agony  of 
his  remorse.  Little  by  Httle  his  passion  spent  itself  but 
still  he  lay  there,  yearning  mightily  for  sound  of  his  master's 
\>.!<o  or  touch  oi  his  hand,  vet  dared  he  not  look  up  be- 
cui.e  of  his  abasement.  At  last,  whenas  his  sobs  had 
ceased,  he  lifted  his  wretched  head  and  stared  in  wide- 
eve- 1  wonder  to  see  Beltane  upon  his  knees,  his  mailed  hands 
clasped  and  his  lips  moving  in  silent  prayer  •  when  his 
pr.iyer  ended,  he  raised  his  head  and  straightway  Roger's 
vvoiuh'r  grew,  for  behold  !  the  eves  of  Beltane  were  won- 
drous gentle,  his  mouth  sweet-curved  and  tender  the  old 
harsh  hues  of  grim-curled  hp  and  lowering  brow  had 
vanished  quite  ;  and  thus  at  last  Black  Roger  saw  again 
the  face  of  my  Beltane  that  had  smiled  on  him  long  since 
anud  the  green  across  the  prostrate  form  of  poor  Beda  the 
Jester  So  now,  my  Beltane  smiled,  and  smiling  reached 
torth  his  hand  : 

"  Roger,"  said  he,  "  bv  shame  and  agony  some  men  do 
win  to  new  life  and  fuller  manhood,  and  such  a  man  me- 
thinks,  thou  art.  So  hath  God  need  of  thee  and  'from 
this  the  dust  of  thy  abasement,  mayhap,  shall  hft  thee  one 
day,  high  as  heaven.  Stand  up,  Roger,  good  my  friend 
stand  up  O  man,  for  he  only  is  unworthy  that  ne'er  hath 
v\ept  remorseful  in  the  dust  for  evil  past  and  done  " 

Then  Roger  grasped  that  strong,  uplifting  hand  and 
stood  upon  his  feet,  yet  spake  he  no  word  ;  and  presently 
they  went  on  along  the  road  together. 

And  Roger's  habit  was  stained  wivh  dust  and  on  his 
clieek  the  mark  of  bitter  tears-but  his  head  was  high  and 
manfully  uplifted. 
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CHAPTER    LII 

HOW   THEY   HAD    NEWS   OF  WALKYN 

Now  went  they  in  silence  again  for  that  Beltane  dreamed 
of  many  things  while  Roger  marvelled  within  himself  oft 
turnmg  to  look  on  my  Beltane's  radiant  face  while  ever 
his  wonder  grew  ;  so  oft  did  he  turn  thus  to  gape  and  stare 
that  Beltane,  chancing  to  meet  his  look,  smiled  and  ques- 
tioned him,  thus  : 

"  Why  gape  ye  on  me  so,  Roger  man  ?  " 

"  For  wonder,  master." 

"  Wherefore  ?  " 

"  To  see  thee  so  suddenly  thyself  again— truly  Saint 
Cuthbert  is  a  potent  saint  !  " 

"  And  thou  a  sturdy  pray-er,  good  Roger." 

"  And  most  vile  sinner,  lord.  Howbeit  I  have  dared 
supplicate  on  thy  behalf  and  behold  !  thou  art  indeed 
thyself  again— that  same  sweet  and  gentle  youth  that  smote 
me  on  my  knavish  mazzard  with  thy  stout  quarter-statT 
m  Shevening  Thicket  in  the  matter  of  Beda,  Red  Perto- 
lepe's  fool— a  dour  ding,  yon,  master— forsooth  a  woundv 
rap  !  "  -^ 

Now  fell  they  to  thoughtiul  silence  again,  but  oft  Black 
Roger's  stride  waxed  uneven,  and  oft  he  stumbled  in  his 
going,  wherefore  Beltane  slackened  his  pace 

"  What  is  it,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Naught  but  my  legs,  master.     Heed  'em  not  " 

"  Thy  legs  ?"     ' 

"  They  be  shorter  than  thine,  lord,  and  love  not  to  wag 
so  fast.  An'  thou  could'st  abate  thy  speed  a  httle— a 
very  httle,  master,  they  shall  thank  thee  dearly." 

"  Art  so  weary,  Roger  ?  " 

"Master,  I  was  afoot  ere  sunrise." 

"  Why,  truly,  Rog-r.     Yet  do  I,  to  mine  own  selfish  ends 
keep  thee  from  thy  slumber  thus.     Verily  a  selfish  man,' 

"  Not  so,  master,  indeed " 
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"  So  now  will  we  halt,  and  thou  shalt  to  thy  rest  " 

"  Why  then,  lord,  let  us  to  the  Hollow— it  lieth  scarce 
a  mile  through  the  brush  yonder,  and  'twas  there  I  did 
appoint  for  Walkyn  to  meet  with  thee  again— so  shall  we 
sleep  secure  ;  moreover  I  have  a  feeUng- as  it  were  one 
calling  us  thither,  a  wondrous  strange  feeUng,  master ' 
Mayhap  we  shall  come  by  news  of  Walkvn  there " 

"  "Tis  well  bethought,  Roger.    Come  thy  ways." 

I-orthwith  turned  they  from  the  forest-road  and  forcing 
their  way  through  a  leafy  tangle,  presently  came  out  into 
a  ride,  or  narrow  glade ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  very 
httle  distance  when  they  espied  the  red  glow  of  a  fire  within 
a  thicket  hard  by,  and  therewith  the  sound  of  voices 
reached  them  : 

''  Three  great  bags.  I  tell  thee  !  "  cried  one  voice  high 
and  querulous,  "  three  great,  fair  and  goodly  bags  full 
crammed  of  sweet  gold  pieces  !  All  my  lord  Duke's  revenue 
of  Winisfarne  and  the  villages  adjacent  thereunto  i  Taxes 
see  ye,  my  lord  Duke's  taxes— and  all  stolen  reft  and 
ravished  from  me,  Guido,  Steward  and  BaiUtf  of  the  nor- 
tliLrn  Marches,  by  clapper-claws  and  raveners  lewd  and 
damned  !    Woe's  me  for  my  lord's  good  money-bags  1  " 

"  O,  content  thee  !  "  spake  another  voir  slee]  '  and 
full-fed,  "  for,  an  these  monies  were  the  Dui  s  tht  were 
not  thine,  and  if  they  were  not  thine  thou  wert  not  robbed 
and,  since  thou  wert  not  robbed  wherefore  groan  and 
glower  ye  on  the  moon  ?  Moreover,  thou  hast  yet  certain 
monies  thou  didst— collect— from  yon  blind  fellow,  the 
which  remindeth  me  I  have  not  yet  my  share.  So  pray 
thee  now  disburse,  good  steward." 

Hereupon,  ere  Beltane  could  stay  him.  Roger  slipped 
soft-treading,  into  the  undergrowth  ;  upon  whose  vanish- 
ing the  air  grew  very  suddenly  full  of  shouts  and  cries,  of 
scuiHing  sounds  and  wociul  pleadings  ;  and  striding  for- 
ward. Beltane  beheld  two  men  that  crouched  on  bended 
knees,  while  Roger,  fierce  and  threatening,  stood  betwixt 
a  hairy  hand  upon  the  throat  of  each. 

Now  beholding  Beltane,  they  (these  gasping  rogues)  in- 
continent^beset  him  with  whimpering  entreaties,  beseeching 
Oi  liuii  their  hves.  Ragged  knaves  they  seemed,  and  in 
woeful  plight— the  one  a  lank  fellow  and  saturnine,  with 
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long,  down-trending,  hungry  nose  ;    the  other  a  little  man 
plump  and  buxom,  whoso  round  eyes  blinked  woefully  in 
his  round  and  rosy  face  as  he  bent  'neath  Rogers  heavy 
hand.     Yet   spake   he    to   Keltanc   in   soft    and    soothinc 
accents,  on  this  wise  : 

"  Resplendent  sir,  behold  this  thy  most  officious  wiglit 
who  doth  my  tender  throat  with  hurtful  hand  encompass- 
doubtless  to  some  wise  and  gracious  end  an  he  doth  squeeze 
me  thus  at  thy  command.  Yet,  noble  sir,  humbly  woulr^ 
J  woo  of  thee  the  mercy  of  a  little  more  air,  lest  this  right 
noble  youth  do  choke  me  quite  !  " 

But  hereupon  the  lank  fellow  cried  out,  bold  and  queru- 
lous :  ^ 

•'  Take  ye  heed,  for  whoso  dareth  lay  hand  on  me  toucheth 
the  person  of  Duke  Ivo's  puissant  self !  " 

"  Ha—say  ye  so  ?  "  growled  Roger,  and  forthwith 
scjueezed  him  until  he  gasped  again. 

"Loose  me,  knave  !  "    lie  panted,  "  Duke  Ivo's  Steward 
1— Bailiff  of  the  northern  marches  with— towns  and  villat'es 
—adjacent  thereunto." 

"  Unhand  them,  Roger,"  said  Beltane,  "  entreat  them 
gently— in  especial  my  lord  Duke's  Steward  and  Bailiff  of 
the  Marches,  if  so  lie  be  in  very  truth." 

"  Yea.  my  lord,  in  very  truth  !  "  cried  the  Bailiff  "  But 
two  days  since  in  ermined  robe  and  chain  of  office  a  notable 
man  I,  courted  by  many,  feared  by  more,  right  well  be-seen 
by  all,  with  goodly  horse  betwixt  my  knees  and  lu-ty  men- 
at-arms  at  my  beck  and  call.  To-night,  alas  and  woet 
thou  see  St  me  a  ragged  loon,  a  sorry  wight  the  meanest 
rognie  w^uld  scorn  to  bow  to,  and  the  very  children  jeer  at— 
and  all  by  reason  of  a  lewd,  black-avised  clapper-claw  that 
doth  flourish  him  a  mighty  axe— O,  a  vile,  seditious  fellow 
ripe  for  the  gallows." 

"  Ah  !  with  an  axe  say'st  thou,  sir  Bailiff  \  " 
"  O  most  infallibly  an  axe,  messire— a  ponderous  axe 
with  haft  the  length  of  this  my  leg.  A  vilei  v  tall  base  and 
most  un.seemly  dog  that  hath  spoiled  me  of  my  lord's  sweet 
money-bags,  wherefore  I  yearn  to  see  him  wriggle  in  a 
noose.     1  o  the  which  end  I  journey  in  these  my  rag^  unto 
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*'  And  dared  they  rob  thee  indeed  ?  "    quoth  Beltane 
"  and  thou  my  lord  Duke's  High  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the 
-Marches  !    Come,  sit  ye  down  and  tell  me  of  the  matter- 
and  Roger,  methinks  he  shall  talk  the  better  an  thou  keep 
thy  hngers  farther  from  his  wind-pipe." 

So  down  sat  they  together  round  the  fire,  and,  what  time 
the  httle  buxom  man  viewed  Beltane  'twixt  stealthy  lids 
from  golden  spur  to  open  bascinet,  the  Bailiff  fell  to  his  tale 
as  followeth  : 

Know  then,  good  and  noble  sir  knight,  that  I  sat  m.^ 
but  two  days  since,  in  right  fair  and  goodly  estate,   mv 
lackeys  to  hand,  my  men-at-arms  at  my  back  (twenty  tall 
fellows).     I  sat  me  thus,  I  say,  within  the  square  at  Winis- 
farne   whither,  by  sound  of  trumpet  I  had  .summoned  me 
the    knavish    townsfolk   to   pay   into    my   hand    my   lord 
Duke's  rightful  dues  and  taxes,  which  folk  it  is  my  custom 
to  call  upon  by  name  and  one  by  one.     When  lo!    of  a 
sudden,   and  all  uncalled,  comes  me  a  great,   tall  fellow 
tins  same  black-avised  knave,  and  forthwith  seized  him  one 
of  my  lord's  great  money-bags,  and  when  I  would  have 
denied  him,  set  me  his  axe  beneath  my  very  nose.     There- 
alter  took  he  the  bags  all  three  and  scattered  (6  hateful 
hateful   sight!)   my  lord's  good   monies  among  the  base 
rabblement.     And,  when  my  lusty  fellows  sought  to  appre- 
hend me  this  rogue,  he  smote  them  dolefully  and  roared  in 
iiideous  fashion  '  Arise— Pentavalon  !  '      And  straightway 
.It  this  lewd  shout,  forth  of  the  crowd  leapt  many  other 
rogues  bedight  as  gentle  knights  in  noble  mail,  cap-a-pie 
and  fell  upon  us  and  .smote  us  dire,  and  stripped  me  of  mv 
g(.odIy  apparel,  and  drave  me  forth  of  the  toNvn  with  strip/s 
and  blows  and  laughter  most  ungentle.     So  here  sit  I    poor 
C.uido,  Steward  and  Bailiff   of  the  Marches,  in  most  vile 
estate,  very  full  of  woe  yet,  alack,  empty  of  belly." 

"  But,"    says   Beltane,  shaking   his   head.    "  within    thy 
pouch,  methinks,  a  blind  man's  money." 

"How— a  blind   man?  "    gasped  the  Bailiff,  "a  blind 
man  s  monies,  say'st  thou  ?   Nay,  messire.  in  very  truth  " 
Search  him,  Roger." 

Hereupon    Roger,    h.avin."    ctrnitxhfM-o-.r   .--v..-.i.-.-..j    i,: ■  ^ 

silence  with  theW  hand  fullsoon"  had  found  ^he'monry 
^vlth   the  other  and  thereafter  loosed  the  Bailiff  tha+  he 
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might  f,'ot  his  breath  again  .  the  which  he  no  sooner  had 
done  than  he  fell  to  prayers  and  humble  entreaties  : 

"  Mr  knight— right  noble  sir,  sure  thou  wilt  not  take  thus 
trorn  a  woeful  wight  ail  that  he  hath." 

"Nay,"  answered  Beltane,  "  I  take  only  from  my  lord 
Dukes  Steward  and  BaiUff  of  the  Marches.  And  now  ' 
said  he.  turning  upon  the  small,  round  man.  "  thou  hast 
marked  me  well,  how  say  you.  Pardoner  ?  " 

"  First  most  truly  potent,  wise,  yet  very  youthful,  noble 
sir,  that  for  all  the  world  and  all  the  glory  thereof  1  would 
not  anger  thee." 

"  Hast  good  eyes,  Pardoner,  and  art  quick  to  heed  " 

"Nay,  dull  am  I,  sweet  lord,  aye.  duU  forsooth  and 
slow  beyond  belief." 

"Would'st  know  me  again  ?  could'st  bear  my  likeness 
in  thy  memory  ?  " 

"Never,  lord.  Never,  O  never!  I  swear  it  by  the  toe 
of  the  blessed  Didymus,  by  the  arm  of  Saint  Amphibalus 
thrice  blessed,  by " 

•'  Why  then,  Pardoner,  behold  here  my  belt  of  silver 
my  good,  long-bladed  sword.     And  here— behold  my  yellow 
hair !  "  and  off  came  bascinet,  and  back  fell  mail-coif  where- 
at the  Baihif  started  and  caught  his  breath  and  st'ared  on 
Beltane  in  sudden  awe. 

"  Dost  mark  me  well.  Pardoner  ?  " 

"  Aye,  noble  sir,  verily  and  in  truth  do  I.  So  next  time 
I  think  on  thee  thou  wilt  be  a  .squat  man,  middle-aged  and 
black-haired.  For,  my  lord,  a  poor  Pardoner  I,  but  nought 
be.>ide."  ° 

Then  Beltane  did  on  coif  and  bascinet  and  ro.se  to  his 
feet,  whereat  the  Bailitt  cried  out  in  sudden  fear  and  knelt 
with  hands  upraised  : 

"Slay  me  not,  my  lord!  O  messire  Beltane,  spare  my 
life,  nor  think  I  will  betray  thee,  outlaw  though  thou  art '  " 

"Pear  not,  sir  Bailiff,"  answered  Beltane,  "thy  Ufe  is 
safe  from  me.  But,  when  thou  dost  name  me  to  thy  lord 
Duke  Ivo.  tell  him  that  I  spake  thee  this  :  That,  wliiles  I  do 
he  within  the  green  he  shall  not  sleep  o'  nights  but  I  will 
be  at  work  with  fire  and  steel,  nor  rest  nor  stav  until  Hp  and 
tiie  evil  of  ium  be  purged  from  this  mv  father's  duchy  of 
1  entavaion— say  1  bid  iiim  remember  tiiis  upon  his  pillow 
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Trll  him  tli;it  whiles  I  do  hold  the  woods  my  powers  ^row 
daily  M.  wdl  1  storm  and  burn  his  castles,  one  by  one  us 
I  'lid  burn  (,arthlaxton.  Say  I  bid  him  to  think  upon  th.^e 
tiiniKs  what  time  he  woocth  slumber  in  the  ni^'lit  As  to 
the<>,  thou  wily  I^ardoner,  when  thou  shalt  come  to  betray 
this  our  meeiing,  say  that  i  told  thee,  that  as  Belsaye  ro<e 
and  \\inislarne,  so  shall  town  and  village  rise  until  Ivo  an(i 
his  like  are  driven  hence,  or  Beltane  slain  and  made  an  end 
ni.  And  H>— fare  ye  well !  Come,  Roger!  "  Then  Beltane 
>iioch,^  away  with  grim  Roger  at  his  heels  what  time  the 
Jjail;1l  and  the  Pardoner  stared  in  dumb  amaze. 

'  Here,"  quoth  the  Pardoner  at  last,  stroking  his  round 
<  un.  here  was  a  man.  methinks.  wherefore  are  we  v,  t 
alive  ! 

■■  Here."  quoth  the  Bailiff,  scratching  his  long  nose  "  here 
was  a  fool,  methinks.  for  that  we  are  alive.  A  traitor 
see  ye,  Pardoner,  whose  yellow  head  is  worth  its  weight  in 
^'old:  Truly,  truly,  h<-re  was  a  very  fool!"  So  skiving 
he  arose,  albeit  furtively,  and  slipping  forthwith  into  the 
shadow,  crept  furtively  away  until  the  fire-glow  was  lo^t 
and  hidden  far  behind  him.  Then,  very  suddenly,  he  beto(.k 
iiim  to  his  heels,  and  coming  to  the  forest-road;  fled  soutli- 
wards  towards  Dukelvo's  great  camp  that  lay  on  Bar]..-) 
Broom.  -^ 
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"  Lord,"  said  Rof^'cr,  shakin;:,'  his  hrad.  as  they  halted  upon 
the  edge  of  the  Hollow,  "  lord,  'twere  better  thou  hadst  let 
me  strangle  them— those  dog-,  will  ba>  of  thee  to  Black  Ivj 
ere  this  time  to-morrow  !   " 

"   Tis  so  I  hope,  Roger." 

"  Hope?  " 

"  Could  I  but  lure  Black  Ivo  into  the  wild,  Roger,  where 
swamp  and  thicket  should  light  for  us!  Could  I  but  draw 
him  hither  after  me,  of  what  avail  the  might  of  his  heavy 
chivalry  upon  this  narrow  forest-road,  his  close-ranked  foot- 
men p  sure  mark  for  the  arrows  of  our  war-wise  foresters  ? 
Thus,  our  pikes  in  front,  a  charge  in  Hank,  his  line  once 
pierced  nceus  must  follow  confusion  and  disorder.  Th','n 
press  we  where  his  banner  tlieth,  and,  hemmed  in  by  our 
pikes  and  gisarms  and  (iiles's  bowmen,  he  once  our  prisoner 
or  slain,  his  great  army  would  crumble  and  melt  away,  since 
they  do  serve  but  for  base  hire,  whiles  we,  though  few,  do 
smite  amain  for  home  and  children.  O  Roger,  uian,  could 
I  but  lure  him  into  the  green  !   ' 

"  Vet  methinks  there  is  a  surer  way,  master." 
How — as  how,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Wed  thou  thy  Duchess,  and  bO  bring  down  on  hmi  all 
the  powers  of  Mortain  !  " 

"  Roger,  dost  well  know  my  mind  on  this  matter — prate 
ye  no  more  ! ' ' 

"Then  will  I  pray,  master— so  I  do  warn  thee  !  Forsooth. 
I  will  this  night  fall  to  work  upon  the  good  saint  and  plague 
him  right  prayerfully  that  thy  Duches-  may  come  and  save 
thee  and  thy  Duchy  in  despite  of  thee,  and  having  made 
thee  Duke  of  Pentavalon  with  her  lances,  thereafter  make 
thee  Duke  of  Mortain  in  her  own  sweet  body,  for  as  T  do 
know ' ' 

But  Beltane  was  already  descending  the  steep  path 
leading  down  mto  the  great  green  hollow"  that  lay  all  silent 
and  deserted  'neath  the  ghostly  moon,  where  nought  stirred 
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in  (he  vindlcss  air.  where  hiisli  and  trco  cast  shadows  mon- 

!ioii>  .uiddistortfd,  and  wlic-ic  no  sound  brake  the  brooding' 

(jiiict  save  the  ni.irmur'     >  iipplo  of  the  brook  that  Howcd 

to  1..M'  itself  in  the  gloo  •  y  waters  of  that  de.p  and  sull.  n 

jK>ol. 

Swift  and  sure-treadinj;  as  only  foresters  nii^lit.  th' y 
(1<  M-ended  the  steep,  and  hind  by  some  elfin  fanc\\  Heltane 
iiMi^t  ne(  (is  romv  to  stand  beside  the  pool  and  to  stare  down 
into  thoM'  silent  waters,  very  dark  by  reason  of  tliat  {,Teat 
iri'e  neath  whose  writhcn  branches  Tostig  the  outlaw  had 
Nm^^ht  and  died  ;  so  stood  heltane  .n  w'-We  lost  in  contempla- 
tion, what  time  Roger,  drawing  -  nearer  his  master's 
•  Ihou,  shivered  and  cro^^ed  himself  full  oit. 

•  V  (.me  away,  master,"  said  he  at  last,  low-voiced.  "  I 
1"\(  not  tliis  pool  at  any  time,  more  especially  at  the  hill  o' 
'.lie  moon.  On  such  nights  ghosts  do  walk  !  Tostig  wa-  an 
ill  man  in  life,  but  Tostig's  ghost  should  be  a  thing  to  lri;.ht 
the  boldest — prithee,  come  away." 

"(io  get  thee  to  thy  rest,  KogcT.  As  for  me,  I  would 
fain  think." 

But  wherefore  here  ?  " 
"  For  that  I  am  so  minded." 

"So  be  it,  master,  (^od  send  thy  thoughts  be  fair  ' 
>o  saying,  Roger  turned  where,  on  tlie  further  sidr  of  the 
Hollow,  lay  those  caves  'neath  the  rockv  bank  wherein  the 
outlaws  had  been  wont  to  sleep.  But,  of  a  sudden,  lieltane 
heard  a  hoarse  scream,  a  gasp  of  terror,  and  Roger  was  back 
beside  him.  liis  naked  broad-.sword  alla-sliakc  in  histriwblin- 
hand,  his  eyes  wide  and  rolling.  '^ 

"  Master-— O  master  !  "  he  whimpered,  "  ghosts  '  'neath 
the  tree— Tostig— the  Dead  Hand  !  ' 
'  Nay,  what  lolly  is  here,  Roger  ?  " 
Lord,  'twas  the  Dead  Hand  .  .  .  touched  me— on  the 
brow— in  the  shadow  yonder  !  Aye— on  the  brow— 'neath 
the  tree  !  O  master,  dead  men  are  we,  'tis  Tostig  come  to 
drag  us  back  to  hell  with  him  !  "  And  crouching  on  his 
knees  Roger  fell  to  desperate  prayers. 

Then  Beltane  turned  whither  Roger's  sliaking  finger  had 
i--=:if,-^,  aiiu  m;->;l:c  LJciicain  Xnv  gicaL  tree.  And  peering 
up  through  the  dark,  he  presently  espied  a  shadowv  thing 
that  moved  annd  a  gloom  of  leaves  and  branches";    and, 
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beholding  what  it  was.  he  drew  sword  and  smote  hiirh  above 
his  head. 

Something  thudded  hea\'ilv  upon  tJie  grass  and  la\'  there 
mute  and  rigid,  while  Leltane,  leaning  upon  his  sword' 
Mared  down  at  that  fell  ^liap,-,  a:ul  breathing  the  noxious 
reek  of  it  was  seized  of  trembling  horror ;  nevertheless  he 
stooped,  and  reaching  out  a  hand  of  loathing  in  the  dimness 
found  the  cord  whereby  it  had  swung  and  dragged  the  rigid' 
weighty  thing  out  into  the  radiance  of  the  moon  until  he 
could  see  a  pallid  face  twisted  and  distorted  by  sharp  and 
cruel  death.  Now  in  this  moment  Roger  sware  a  lierce 
great  oath,  and  forthwith  kicked  those  stiffened  limbs. 

"Ha!"    cried  he,   "  methought  'twas  To^tig  his  ghost 
come  for  to  drag  us  down  into  von  accursed  pool— and  'tis 
naught  but  the  traiior-rogue  (nirth  !  " 
■■  And  dead,  Roger  !  " 

"  borsooth,  he's  dead  enougi.    master— ^augh  !  " 
••  And  it  availeth  notliing  to  kick  a  dead  man,  Roger." 
■'  \et  was  he  an  arrant  knave,  master." 
"  And  hath  paid  for  his  knaverv,  methinks  !  " 
]'  ^  very  rogue  !   a  traitor  !   a  rogue  of  rogues,  master  !  •' 

Ihen  hath  he  the  more  need  of  our  prayers,  Roger." 
■'Prayers!    How,  lord,  would'st  prav' for— this  ?  " 
"Nay,  Roger,  but  thou  slial.,  since" thou  art  potent  in 
prayer  these  days."     So  =aying.   Beltane  knelt  upon  the 
bward    and    folded    reverent    hand^ ;     whereupon    Roger 
s-jniewhat  abashed,  having  set  hib  ^Nvoid  upright  in  the  lin- 
as  was  his  custom,  presently  knelt  likewise,  and  clearing 
his  throat,  spake  aloud  in  this  fashion  : 

'•  Holy  Saint  Cuthbert,  thou  see'st  here  all  that  is  loft 
of  one  that  in  life  was  a  tilthy.  lewd,  and  traitorou-,  knave 
insomuch  that  he  hath,  methinks,  died  of  n -uerv  Now' 
most  blessed  saint,  do  thy  best  for  the  knavish  soul' of  him' 
intercede  on  his  behalf  that  he  inav  suffer  no  more  than  he 
saould.  And  this  is  the  prayer  of  me.  Black  Roger  that 
has  been  a  vile  smner  as  I  have  told  thee,  though  traitor  to 
no  man  I  praise  God.  But,  most  blessed  and  right  potent 
saint,  wnile  I  am  at  the  ears  of  thee  fain  would  1  crave  thv 
aid  on  matter  of  vasty  weight  and  imr.or-t  jo  wit  good 
saint  :  let  now  Sir  FideUs,  who,  as  ye  wcU  know,  dotli  hide 
womanly  be^auUes  m  ungentle  steel— let  now  this  brave  and 
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noble  lady  muster  forthwith  all  the  powers  within  her 
Duchy  of  Mortain— every  lusty  fellow,  good  saint— and 
hither  march  them  to  my  master's  aid.  Let  her  smite  and 
utterly  confound  Black  Ivo,  who  (as  oft  I've  told  thee— 
moreover  thine  eyes  are  sharp)  is  but  a  rogue  high-bom 
htter  for  gallows  than  ducal  crown,  even  as  this  most  un- 
savoury Gurth  was  a  rogue  low-born.  So  when  she  hath 
saved  my  master  despite  himself,  sweet  saint,  then  do  thou 
join  them  heart  and  body,  give  them  joy  abounding  and 
liappmess  enduring,  nor  forget  them  in  the  matter  of  comely 
<  hildren.  So  bring  to  woeful  Pentavalon  and  to  us  all  and 
every,  peace  at  last  and  prosperity— and  to  sorrowful  Roger 
a  belt  wherein  be  no  accursed  notches  and  a  soul  made 
clean.     In  nomen  Dominum,  a  icn  !  " 

"  Master,"  quoth  he,  yet  upon  his  knees  and  viewing 
Beltane  somewhat  askance,  "  here  is  the  best  1  can  do  for 
such  as  yon  Gurth,  will't  suffice,  think  ye  ?  " 

''^  Aye,  'twill  serve,  Roger.  But,  for  the  other  matter " 

"Why  see  you.  master,  a  man  may  freely  speak  his  dear 
desires  withm  his  prayers— more  especially  when  his  prayers 
are  potent,  as  mine.  Moreover  I  warned  thee— I  warned 
thee  I  would  pray  for  thee— and  pray  for  thee  I  have  " 

Now  hereupon  Beltane  rose  somewhat  hastily  and  turned 
ills  back,  what  time  Roger  sheathed  his  sword.  Then  spake 
Beltane,  turning  him  to  the  pool  again  : 

''  We  had  store  of  tools  and  mattocks,  I  m'nd  me  Go 
and  look  withm  the  caves  if  there  be  ever  a  one  left  for  now 
must  we  bury  this  poor  clay." 

"  Ha,  must  we  pray  for  him— ani  bury  him,  master  '   ' 

"  And  bury  him,  Roger." 

1  hen  Roger  sighed  and  shook  his  head  and  so  left  Beltane 
who  fell  agam  to  profound  meditation  ;  but  of  a  sudden 
hearmg  a  cry,  he  turned  to  behold  Roger  running  very 
lieetly,  who,  coming  near,  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
sought  to  drag  him  away. 

■'  Run  !  "  he  panted,  "'  Run,  master— I  ha'  just  seen  a 
gobhn— run,  master  !  " 

Now  beholding  the  terror  in  Roger's  eyes.  Beltane  un- 
sheathed his  sword.     "  Show  mc,  Roger."  said  he 

"Nay  lord— of  what  avail  ?  Let's  away,  this  place  is 
rank  o   deviltries  ?'«d  witchcraft " 
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"  Show  me,  Roj^er — come  !  " 

Perforce,  Roger  led  the  wav.  \ery  heedful  to  axoid  each 
patch  of  shadow,  until  they  were  conio  opposite  that  cave 
where  aforetime  Beltane  had  been  customed  to  sleej,.  Here 
Roger  paused. 

"  Master,"  he  whispered,  "  there  is  a  thing  within  that 
groaneth — goblin-groans,  master.  .\  thing  very  like  unto  a 
goblin,  for  I  ha'  seen  it — a  pale  tiling  that  creepeth — holy 
baints,  'tis  here  again — hark  to  it  !  " 

And  in  very  truth  Beltane  heard  a  sound  the  which,  soft 
though  it  was,  checked  his  breath  and  chilled  his  flesh  ; 
and,  as  he  peered  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  cavern, 
there  moved  something  vague  amid  the  shadows,  something 
that  rose  up  slow  and  ])ainfully. 

Roger  was  down  gasping  on  h.is  knees.  Beltane's  hand  was 
tight-clenched  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  out  into  the 
moonlight  crept  one,  very  bent  and  feeble,  shrouded  in  a 
long  grey  cloak  ;  a  pitiful  figure,  that,  leaning  a  hand  upon 
thi-  rock,  slowly  raised  a  diooping  head.  Then  Beltane 
saw  that  this  was  the  witch  Julette. 

A  while  she  stood  thus,  one  hand  supporting  her  "aiast 
the  rocky  bank,  the  other  hid  within  the  folds  of  her  long 
mantle. 

"  0  my  lord  !  "  said  she,  low-voiced,  "  all  day  long  my 
heart  hatli  been  calling — calling  to  thee,  so  art  come  at 
last  — thanks  be  to  God — O  my  lord  B.:kane  !  " 

Now  as  she  spake,  she  reached  out  a  hand  to  him  so  that 
the  shrouding  mantle  fell  away  ;  then,  beholding  what  it 
had  hid  Beltane  let  fall  his  sword,  and  leaping  forward, 
caught  her  within  his  arm. 

"  Ah  !— thou'rt  hurt  !  "  he  cried. 

"  My  lord,  I — strove  to  bind  it  up — I  am  cunning  in 
herbs  and  simples — but  my  hurt  is  too  deep  for  any  leech- 
craft.  To-night — soon — 1  must  die.  Lay  me  down,  1  prav 
thee.  Thine  arms  are  strong,  lord  Beltane,  and — \ery 
gentle.  How,  dost  grie\e  for  a  witch,  lord — for  ;K)or 
Jol<.'tte  ?  Nay,  comfort  ye— my  life  has  been  none  so  sweet 
1  should  dread  to  lose  it." 

"  How  Cometh  this  ?  "  he  questioned  gently,  on  his  knees 
beside  her. 

"  'Twas  the   Red   Pertolepe's  men — nay,   messire,    tl.:;v 
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have  but  killed  me.  Bat  ().  my  dear  lord— heed  me  well. 
A  .  cek  agone  lord  Pertolepe  marched  hither  seeking  thee 
with  a  j2;reut  company  led  by  yon  Gurth.  And  when  he 
found  thee  not  he  hanged  Gurth,  yet  tarried  here  a  while. 
'1  hen  I.  knowing  a  secret  path  hither  that  none  else  do  know, 
'■ame  and  hearkened  to  their  councils.  So  do  I  know  that 
he  is  marched  for  Winisfarne " 

"  Ha,  is  this  so  !  "  cried  Beltane,  clenc:>-ing  his  fist.  "  then 
'vi,    he  hang  and  burn  !  " 

■'  Aye,  'tis  Hkc  enough,  messire.  But— O  heed  me  !  He 
goeth  f(n-  a  deeper  purpose— list  Beltane— O  list— he  goeth 
to  seize  upon  the  noble  and  saintly  Abbess  Veronica— to  bear 
lier  captive  unto  Pentavalon  citv,  there  to  hold  her  hostage 
for— for  thee,  Beltane— for  thee  1  " 

"  How  mean  you  ?  " 

"  When  he  hath  her  safe,  Duke  Ivo,  because  he  hath 
K'arned  to  fear  thee  at  last,  will  send  envoys  to  thee  de- 
nanding  thou  shall  yield  up  to  him  the  town  of  Belsaye 
and  thy  body  to  his  mercy,  or  this  fair  and  noble  lady  Abbess 
■-hall  be  shamed  and  dishonoured,  and  know  a  death  most 
dire.  And— ah  !  because  thou  art  the  man  thou  art,  thou 
must  needs  yield  thyself  to  Ivo's  cruel  hands,  and  Celsaye  to 
Hame  and  ravishment." 

"  N'>'l  so,"  answered  Beltane  frowning.  "  within  Belsaye 
are  many  women  and  children  also,  nor  should  these  die 
that  one  might  Hve.  saintly  abbess  though  she  be." 

Now  hereupon  the  witch  Jolette  raised  herself,  and  set 
her  two  hands  passionately  on  Beltane's  shoulders,  and 
looked  upon  him  great-eyed  and  fearful. 

"  Ah.  Beltane— Beltane,  my  lord  !  "  she  panted.  "  but 
that  I  am  under  a  vow,  now  could  I  tell  thee  a  thing  would 
tire  thy  soul  to  madness— but.  O  believe,  believe,  and  know 
ye  this — when  Duke  Ivo's  embassy  shall  tell  thee  all,  thou— 
.4ialt  '^nticr  them  to  take  thee— thou  shalt  t^ndure  bonds  and 
shn-:  -  and  death  itself.  .>o  now  thou  shalt  swear  to  a  dying 
w  >  ■.  that  thou  wilt  not  rest  nor  stav  until  thou  shalt  free 
this  lady  Abbess,  for  on  her  safety  doth  hang  thy  life  and 
the  freedom  of  Pentavalon.  Swear.  O  swear  me  this,  my 
lord  Beltane,  so  shall  I  die  in  peace.     Swear — O  swear  !  " 

Non,  looking  within  her  glowing  eyes,  feeling  the  tremble 
of  her  passiorate-pleadi   g  hands,  Beltane  bowed  his  head. 
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"  I  swear!  "  said  he. 
"  So  now  may  God  hear- 
pcace " 

And  sayinR  this,  Jolette  sank  in  his  arms  and  lay  a  wJiile 
as  one  tlmt  swoons^;  bnt  presently  her  heavy  eyes  undo  cd 
and  on  her  hps  there  dawned  a  smile  right  wondro,  s  o 
behold,  so  marvellous  tender  was  it  '^j^  lo 

"I  pray  thee,  lord,  unhelm— that  I  may  see  thec-onr^ 
agam-thy  golden  hair "  ^  ^^     °"^^ 

h.^^^o'lf  7h^'  ^u    Tu^""^  speaking,   BeUane  laid  by  his 
base  net,  threw  back  his  mail-coif,  and  beat  above  her  low 

curlJ;-th-  Sgta:::;^'" '''-'  "^  ^-^  "-^^  ^^-  -^^^^- 

s  rong  arms  do  cradle  me.  so-  have  these  arms-held  tl  ec^ 
<)  httle  Beltane,  1-have  borne  thee  oft  upon  mv  he. 
ore  now.  Oft  have  hushed  thee  to  rosy  I>ep "  :pon  this 
bosom  '1  was  from-  these  arms.  Sir  Benedict  cau^h?  thee 
on- that  woeful  day.  Tor  I  that  die  here-agafns  X 
heart.  Beltane-am  Jolette,  thy  foster-mother-will  thou-! 
Kiss  me — once  ?  " 

So  Beltane  stooped  .nd  kissed  her.  and,  when  he  laid  her 
down.  Jolette  the  witch  was  dead 

Full  long  Beltane  knelt,  absorbed  in  prayer    and  as  he 
prayed,  he  wept.     So  long  knelt  he  thus,  that  at  last  cometh 
Roger,  treadmg  soft  and  reverently,  and  touched  him 
Master  !      he  whisoered. 

Then  Beltane  arose  as  one  that  dreams  and  stood  a  while 
lookmg  down  upon  that  pale  and  placid  face,  on  whose  silent 
hps  the  wondrous  snnle  st.ll  lingered.     But  of  a  sudden 
Roger's  hngers  grasped  his  arm.  ^^loaen. 

,n!^  ^If' *^K  ■'  "  ^"^  ^/^'^P^'""!  again.     Thereon  Beltane  turned 

th^W       ^T  l^t'  ^^'^'''  ^""^^^^  "^'t^^'-  ^^  him  nor  on 
the  dead  and  ihat  he  pointed  with  shaking  fmger      Now 

glancing  whither  he  pointed.  Beltane  beheld,  h^^h  on  the 

bank  above  them   a  mounted  knight  armed  cap-tpie  who 

'Stared  down  at   thnn  through  closed  vizor-a%.e^rceInd 

war-hke  figure  looming  gigantic  athwart  the  splendour  of 

the  sinking  moon.     And  ev.n  as  thev  stared  in  wonder   a 

broad  shield  dashed,  and  knight  and  horse  were  gone  ' 
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CHAPTER    LIV 

now    BELTAKE    FOUGHT   WITH    A    DOUGHTY    STRANGER 

"  Lord  !  '■quoth  Roger,  wiping  sweat  from  him    "  yonder 
nrtes  was  Hob-gob  !    Forsooth  ne'er  saw  I  night  the  Hke  o' 
tins  !     How  think  ye  of  yon  devilish  thing  ?     Here  was  it 
one  moment,  and  lo  !    in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  it  is  not 
How  thmk  ye,  master  ?  " 

■'  I  do  think  'twas  some  roving  knight  " 

"  Xav  but.  lord— how  shall  honest  flesh  and  blood  go 
a-N-amshing  away  into  thin  air  whiles  a  man  but  blinketh 
an  eye  ? 

^'  the  ground  hath  sudden  slope  thereabouts    belike   ■ 
"Nay,  yonder  was  some  arch-wizard,  master— the  Man 
o   the  Oak.  or  Hob-gob  himself.     Saint  Cuthbert  shield  us 

say  1— yon  was  for  suip  a  spirit  damned " 

■'  Hark  !     Do  spirits  go  in  steel,  Roger  ?  "  said  Beltane 

stooping  for  his  sword  ;   for  indeed,  plain  and  loud  upon  ^he 

prevailing  quiet  was  the  ring  and  clash  of  heavy  armour  what 

tnne  from  the  bushes  that  clothed  t  ,e  steep  a  tall  hgure 

strode,  and  the  moon  made  a  glory  in  poUshed  shield    it 

gleamed  upon  close-vizored  helm,  it  flashed  upon  brassart 

vaiibrace  and  plastron.     Being  come  near,  the  grim  and 

uarhke  hgure  halted,  and  leaning  gauntieted  hand  upon 

ong  shield,  stood  silent  a  while  seeming  to  stare  on  Beltane 

hrongh  the  narrow  slit  of  his  great  casque.     Lut  even  as 

IK-  viewed  Beltane,  so  siarcd  Beltane  on  him,  on  the  fineness 

of  lus  armour,  chain  and  plate  of  the  new  fashion   on  his 

breadth  of  shoulder  and  length  of  limb^-from  shining  casque 

to  gleaming  shield,  whereon  was  neither  charge  nor  blazon  • 

and  so  at  last,  spake  my  Beltane,  verv  gentle  and  courteous  • 

Messire,  an  thou  be  come  in  pc.ce,  now  shalt  thou  be 

right  welcome " 

"  Peace  !  "   quoth   the  knight   loud  and  fierce    and  his 

laughter  rang  hoarse  within  his  helm.     "  Peace    forsooth  » 

*;"",^rt  a  tall  and  seemly  youth,  a  youth  fair  spoken   and 

\  et— ha  !     A  belt  of  silver  !     And  golden  hair  i     And  vet— 

->  very  youthful  !     Art  thou  in  very  truth  this  fa.   -.s  rogue 
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^'Z^Ztltt^:^^^^^^        every  tongue,  who  hath 
he  doth  yearn  him  for  tharv;ir\'''r'^v"^'°"^"^    ^^at 
Beltane  t'he  OutlaVand  Reb^f !""  '^"^  "'  ^^'"^"^^^  ^hou 
]    ris  so  men  do  call  me.  messire  " 

demoniac  spells  and  San  Lni,  Z,  """^  ^'""'^  ''™ 

wall  to  give  himVs^ge  X-^  he  w^I     '"^^"'"  ""?  "^^^^y 

shield.  "°0  b^IrdlJss  onrt'n  "f,  '"'^h"''  '°^''"«  ^'^^  •■- 
this  desperate  roEu.    he^e  k  ''°''  P™'"™  «''y^<'" 

debate  betwixt  u?    Do  on  ,K        •??  '""  '"'  ^^-^  ^a" 
I  s.r,ve  to  nlaLrn  enS  o    tfe^and'sn"!.'"'  'T."°"  ""' 
unsheathed  a  iong  and  ponderous  swod""'      '  '"'«'" 
,,  How  an  I  (,ght  thee  not.  sir  knight  >'  •• 

-f'^^i^'sT^^^:^^^^^.^^^  oi  .hy 

incontment  ran  Rocer  to  fpfrh  hi-  v       ■' 
Beltane  slowly  fitted  on  ab<?v,  hi  \^  ^^/"'""^   ^^^  ^^^"^^^ 
after.  albeU  m^wUlmgW  t^nte^U^^^^^^ 
to  foot  and  pomt  to 'point.     Now    "eppriVh'lv  ;^'^''  ^°'' 
about  each  other,  light  treading  for -,n?h-        ^  ^  moment 
and  with  long  b  aL   ,1^^^"^,^'^  ^^^^^^ 

closed,  and  iL.ed.ate ly  t^  i^,  '  e"^^^^^^^^^  ''^'>' 

f^r.nd  of  flashing.  whirlL  stefr    T         1  .  ""^  ^"^ 

<iown  the,  ,ou,5u  ..po'^'thf.t,  ^^  wttr."?.::;; 
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Roger  rubbed  complacent  hands,  grim-smiling  and  con- 
fident .  and  ever  as  they  fought  the  stranger  knight  Taught 
and  gibed  harsh  and  loud,  from  behind  his  grimly  casque 
Ho  !-hght  youth,  fight  !  ' '  cried  he.  ' '  have  doneTth 
ovo-taps  Sa-ha,  have  at  thee-fight,  I  sky  ! '  'A  panther 
hke  side-leap,  a  whirl  of  glimmering  steel,  and  his  long 
Rtt''"'°'?  'P^^^\irom  Beltane's  bascinet,  whereat 
Roger  s  smile,  mcontment,  vanished,  and  his  face  wax^ 
suddenlv  anxious  and  long  ^ 

tant    the  while  he  lashed  him  with  mocking  tongue  : 
.r, ,  f      r  ^Shtmg.  sir  youthful  outlavv  ?     Doth  thine 

am  fail  thee  so  soon  ?     Tap  not.  I  sa>-.  lest  I  grow  angered 
anri  slay  thee  forthright  !  "  'in^crea 

Then,  blow  for  blow,  did  Beltane  the  mi^rhtv  f;i11  nn 
nght  furiously,  but  ever  blade  met  blade  Ss  Roger 
danced  on  anxious  feet,  praying  for  the  end.     Of  a  sudden 

Plane's  Urbr^T'  '?'  '^^'^"^  '"^^^  '"  -^'  d«-"''- 
helm-'  fen  !^..r  T*'''"^  '"f^  ^'""^  "P°"  the  knighfs 
rt^Hn/back  ^S^P-^^"^'"?,  '''^^'  ^hat  drave  the  stranger 
rtchng  back.  Fierce  and  swift  leapt  Beltane  to  smite 
agam-came  a  shock  of  clashing  steel,  a  flurry  o?  stroke 
and  count.T-stroke.  and  thereafter,  a  hoarse  shout  of  dis! 
nu>  from  Roger  :    for  Beltane  stood  as  one  dazed    starinl 

Z:w:'SUt'  ^-"^^-^-^time  the  kn^ghf  boome"5 
aerisive  laughter  through  his  vizor.  Then  sorant?  PHm 
Roger,  dagger  aloft,  but  swifter  than  he.  the  kn'ght^  sword 
-.unng  :   flat  fell  that  long  blade  on  Roge  's  bascinet  wieTded 

uporthriinr'^T/.'^^  f^^^^^-  ^^'^^^--^  a^ide^rdil ' 

tearful  ^'      ^^    thereafter,    sat    up,   round-eyed   and 

nnH  M  "^Tu-  '  "x/"^  P''"*''^-  "  '^^'"'^  '^  "^"c  of  -honest  flesh 
and  blood.  tis-Hob-gob  himself,  as  I  did  warn  thee  Mav 
Saint  Cuthbert.  Saint  Bede.  Saint  Edmund--' '  ' 

(,o  to— cease  thy  windy  prattling,  Roger  Thick-nate  i   ' 

Xt'    And"f;\''i.r  l^^^"'  ^^"  ^^^  -ord,  he  Hf?:^his 

quick   -ind   h  •'  >!i        ^  ^^''  ^'""  ^"^  hawk-like,  with  e>U 

?eaonofnn;^  '.'"'^  a  smiling  mouth  wry-twisted  by 
itason  ot  an  ancient  wound  ^ 

rl^Jt{ZJ"-Z  71-  ''''?  ^'^.^""^  '  "  ^^"°th  he.  with  look 
r>i,iit  loMng.      ha.^t  forgot  me  indc<  d.  most  loved  lad  ?  " 
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But  swift  came  my  Beltane,  glad-eyed  and  with  arms 
out-Hung  in  eager  welcome  : 

'  Sir  Ik-nedict !  "    he  cried,  "  hast  come  at  hist  ?     Now 
do  I  joy  to  see  thee  !  ' ' 

"  My  lord,"  says  Benedict,  wagging  mailed  finger.  "  Ha, 
Beltane,  canst  burn  gibbets,  storm  mighty  castles  and 
out-face  desperate  odds,  yet  is  old  Benedict  thy  master  at 
stroke  of  sword  still— though,  forsooth,  hast  dinted  me  my 
helm,  methinks !  ()  sweet  lad,  come  to  my  arms,  I've 
yearned  for  thee  these  many  days."  Herewith  Sir  Bene- 
dict caught  Beltane  within  his  close  embrace,  and  patted 
him  with  gauntleted  hands,  and  laughed  for  very  gladness. 

"  O  foolish  youth — O  youthful  fool  !  '  quoth  he,  '  surely 
thou  of  all  fools  art  greatest,  a  youthful,  god-like  fool ! 
O  mighty  son  of  mighty  father,  how  mighty  hath  thy  folly 
been  !  O  lovely  lad  that  hath  attempted  deeds  impossible, 
pitting  thyself  gainst  Ivo  and  all  his  might  !  Verily,  Bel- 
tane, thou'rt  the  loveliest  fool  that  ever  man  did  love " 

"Nay,  but  dear  messire,"  savs  Beltane  as  Sir  Benedict 
stayed  for  breath,  "  pray  thee,  where  is  thy  meaning  ?   ' 

"  Sweet  lad,  1  do  but  strive  to  tell  thee  thou'rt  a  fool, 
yet  so  glad  am  I  of  thy  foolish  company  the  words  do  stick 
somewhat,  but  my  meaning  shall  be  manifest— now  mark 
me  !  Did'st  not  carry  off  the  Red  Pertolepe  'neath  the 
lances  of  his  men-at-arms?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord." 

•  DidVt  not  have  thy  hand  on  the  throat  of  that  cold, 
smiling  rogue  Sir  Gui  of  Allerdale  ?  " 
"  Verily,  messire." 

'  And  hold  within  thy  grasp  the  life  of  that  foul-living 
Gilles  of  Brandonmere,  whose  father  I  slew  twelve  years 
agone,  I  thank  (iod  !  " 

"  Tis  true,  good  Benedict." 

'  And  did'st  not  suffer  these  arch-knave^  to  live  on  and 
work  their  pestilent  wills.  Beltane  ?  ' ' 

•Sir,  I  did,  but " 

■'  So  art  thrice  a  fool.  When  we  see  a  foul  and  noxious 
worm,  to  tread  it  underfoot  is  a  virtuous  act.  So  when  a 
man    doth  constant   sin    gainst    man  and   maid,    to  kill 

him ' 

Quoth  Beltane : 
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"  Sir  Gui  and  Gilles  of  Brandonmere  have  made  an  end 
ol  sinninfr   mcthinks." 

"  Why,    tis  so  I've  heard  of  late,  Beltane,  and  herein  i^ 
.some  small  comfort  ;   but  Red  Pertolepe  is  yet  to  slay " 

•Truly!"  cried  Beltane,  clenching  his  lists,  "and  he 
murcheth  on  VVinisfarne,  to  burn  and  hang " 

■  (  ontent  you,  my  lord  Beltane,  Waldron  of  Brand  lieth 
ill  U  inisfarne,  and  I  am  here " 

"  So  doth  my  heart  rejoice  for  thee,  Benedict,  thou  right 
trusty  and  doughty  friend.  But  how  came  ye  hither,  and 
whenfore  ?     Methought  thee  yet  in  Tfirasfordham  !  " 

■'  Aha,  dear  lad,  so  doth  Ivo  at  this  mom  mt,  I  pray  God. 
A  week  agone  and,  ere  the  investment  was  complete,  won- 
drous news  reached  me  from  Waldron  of  Brand,' whose  sire 
bore  my  pennon  in  thy  noble  father's  wars.  •  M  because 
r  knew  Waldron's  word  is  ever  less  than  his  deed,  and, 
belike,  that  I  grow  weary  of  sieges  (seven  have  i  withstood 
within  these  latter  years)  I,  at  dead  of  night,  bv  dedous 
and  secret  ways,  stole  forth  of  Thrasfordham— digl.t  in  this 
armour  new-fashioned  (the  which,  mark  me  !  is  :nure  cum- 
brous than  fair  hnk-maii),  howbeit,  I  got  me  clear,  and  my 
lord  Beltane,  here  stand  I  to  aid  and  abet  thee  in  all  thy 
desperate  affrays,  henceforth.  Aha !  methinks  shall  be 
great  doings  within  the  greenwood  anon  !  " 

'  Aye,  but  what  of  Thrasfordham  ?  An  Duke  Ivo  be- 
siege it " 

'  He  shall  find  five  hundred  and  more  right  doughty 
fellows,  with  Sir  Richard  of  Wark  and  Sir  Brian  of  Shand 
(tliat  were  armour-bearers  to  thy  knightly  sire)  to  keep 
him  in  play." 

■'  And  what  would  ye  here,  Sir  Benedict  ?  " 

•  light,  Beltane,  tight  !     Methinks  he  shall  lack  nothing 

for  hard   smiting   that   rideth   with  thee— hey,  boy,    I   do 

\earn  amain  for  the  shock  of  a  charge  !  " 

■'  My  company  is  but  small,  alas!  "    sighed  Belt^ne. 

"  'lis  so  I've  heard,  my  beltane,"  quoth  Sir  Benedict. 

and  smiling  his  wry  smile  he  took  a  small  hunting-hon.  that 

hung  about  his  neck,  "  let  us  therefore  make  it  larger " 

How  so--how  so.  good  Benedict  ? — Ha  !  mean  you " 

Watch  now  !  ' ' 
So  sa\  iiig  Sir  Benedict  set  the  horn  to  his  lip  and  winded 
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't  tlim>  times  loud  and  shrill,  and  thereafter  stood  with 
Jiand  ui,raiscd.  A  .d  lo  !  ufxm  the  stiHness  a  sound  that 
grew  and  grew— a  whisper,  a  rusthng  as  of  ^tron-  wuid 
in  trees  and  presently  upon  the  high  banks  to  north  and 
east  and  west  a  great  company  appeared,  horsemen  and 
ootmen.  whose  armour  flashed  'neath  the  mo<in  while 
high  o  er  bascinet  and  helm  rose  deadly  pike  and  ponderous 
lance,  rank  upon  rank,  a  very  forest, 
•irr^"'-^^'  ^''"  ^^^'"^^i^'t  loud-voiced,  and  pointing  to  the  grim 

*  Behold,  lord  Duke,  hither  have  I  brought  thee  hve 
luindred  archers  and  pike-men,  with  three  hundred  knights 
and  men-at-arms,  and  each  and  every  a  man  well  tried  and 
chosen,  all  vowed  to  follow  thee  and  smite  in  Pentavalons 
cause  even  as  I,  their  lord,  that  do  love  thee  for  tl  y  noble 
lather  s  sake  and  for  thine  own  sweet  and  knightly  worth  '   ' 

So  saying.  Sir  Benedict  fell  upon  his  knee  before  that 
great  assemblage  and  caught  Beltane's  hand  and  kiss.d 
1  ;  whereon  from  those  gleaming  ranks  rose  a  deep  and 
thunderous  shout  while  lance  and  spear-head  flashed  agrjn 

Now  ooking  from  this  right  goodly  array  to  the  proud 
and  warlike  hgure  that  bent  so  humbly  at  his  feet,  Beltane's 
heart  swelled  amain  and  all  things  grew  blurred  and  misty 
in  his  sight.  "  -^ 

'Sir  Benedict."  said  he  hoarse- voiced,  "  thou  good  and 
nobl(>  knight-0  Benedict,  dear  my  friend,  kneel  not  to  me 
H,r  thy  so  great  love,  thy  faith  and  loyalty,  fain  would  I 

ttiank  thee— yet  words  be  so  poor,  and  I— O,  Benedict " 

"Lord,"   said   Benedict,   "our  camp  heth  scaro>  three 

nules  westward,  come,  I  pray  thee " 

'Nay,  first  come  ye,  friend,  and  look  upon  a  dead  witch 
tJiat  was  indeed  a  noble  woman." 

So  Beltane  brought  Sir  Benedict  where  lay  the  dead 
Jo  ette,  smiling  yet  as  though  into  the  eyes  of  God.  Now 
beholding  her.  Sir  Benedict  beckoned  Rr)ger  and  bid  him 
s^ummon  certain  of  his  company,  forthwith  ;  and  when 
Koger  hasted  back  with  divers  awestruck  fellows  at  his 
heels,  they  stood  staring,  amazed  to  behold  these  two  great 
knights  humbly  kneeling  side  by  side  to  pray  for  the  soul 
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Ai  peep  of  day  thr  trumpets  blew,  and  Hcltanc,  starling 
11})  trom  slumber,  found  the  great  camp  all  astir  about  him  ; 
thr  -moke  of  a  hundred  watch-lires  rose  up  into  the  sijHy 
air  of  morning  and  made  a  Iragrant  mist  amid  the  tr(ts 
tx  neath  which  armour  glinted  a?,  guard  relieved  guard  and 
ilie  new-waked  companies  nuistercd  under  arms.  And 
e\tr  as  the  sun  rose  the  bustle  waxed  and  grew,  with  a 
•  liming  and  going  about  the  tires  where  the  morning  umA 
was  preparing;  here  a  mighty  furbi>hing  of  arms  and 
armour,  yonder  a  prodigious  hissing  and  so-ho-ing  where 
chargLTs  and  pack-horses  were  picketed,  line  upon  line- 
goodly  beasts  that  stamped  and  snorted  and  whinnied 
joyously— and  everywhere  was  noise  and  cheer  of  talk  and 
laughter  ;  yet  everywhere  was  method  and  a  strict  order- 
liness in  all  things,  wherefore  Beltane's  very  lieart  sang 
within  him. 

Now  as  he  stood  thus,  viewing  all  things  keen-eyed  and 
watchful,  he  was  presently  aware  of  Sir  Benedict  and  Blac  k 
Koger  who  walked  together  within  a  distant  alley  ;  and  as 
they  passed  them  to  and  fro  Black  Roger  talked  amain, 
what  time  Sir  Benedict  seemed  to  hearken  right  solemn 
and  attentive,  oft  pausing  to  question  him  quick  and  eager, 
and  olt  to  clap  hand  to  Roger's  brawny  back  ;  and  some- 
times laughed  he  blithe  and  joyous  and  sometimes  heark- 
ened with  grizzled  head  a-droop,  until  a  turn  in  the  glade 
hid  them  from  sight. 

Little  by  little,  above  the  resinous  fragrance  of  tne  tirrs 
rose  other  scents  more  delectable  to  the  nostrils  of  a  hungry 
irian,  thus,  waking  from  his  meditations  Beltane  turned  him 
wistfully  towards  where,  above  the  nearest  tire,  a  goodly 
'ooking  pot  seethed  and  bubbled  invitingly.  But  even 
now  a  hand  slipped  within  his  arm  and  holding  him  thus. 
Sir  Benedict  viewed  him  joyful-eyed  and  smiled  on  him 
his  wry  and  twisted  smile. 

"  Beltane,  "  said  he,  wagging  his  head,  "  O  Beltane,  thou 
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wilt  mind  how  upon  a  time  as  I  drank  a  boul  of  milk  with 
th.e  amid  the  green  m  Mortain.  I  dui  warn  thee  that  'he 
had  red  hair  and  was  like  to  prove  a  spit-lire,  therefore  !   ' 

and Zsh'toT"  '""^  ^'fl"""'  "^"^^  "^'^'^^^  '-^t^^'  ^^'^  breath 
and  ihish  to  he  ears  of  him,  and  therewith  stri^■e  to  look 
at  h  s  ease,  like  the  very  vouth  he  was 

••  u^u'i'/'ff '''  ^""^^  ^^"^'^'^  babbled  to  thee  ?  " 
Babbled  ?   '     quoth   Sir    Benedict,    shaking   his   head 

nay.  Roger  is  no  babbler  of  secret  matters,  f^or  manv  do 
ken  of  thy  love  Beltane-and  I  am  thy  friend,  .^  i?thv 
happiness  my  happiness.  Thus  do  I  say  God  and  the 
sweet  samts  bless  thee  in  thy  love,  dear  lad    for  ^0^? 

Er\  enul'.^^^r  ^'^  ^""'^'^^^'  ^'^"^  ^^'^  io  thine  c^n! 

ness  sh  if  fhr  ^  .''  '°  ^'''''  ^"'■^■'  ^y  ^^'-'^  P™^cd  faith.ul- 
ness  Shalt  thou  yet  win  to  happiness • 

peace  •■^'  '^^''''  ""^  ^'^"^^^^'t-  ^'^^^  must  i\mtavaIon  win  to 

]]  Aye.  by  Helen's  noble  love,  for " 

']  O  Sir  Benedict.  I  have  sworn  an  oath  '  " 

"  ulfi^fl^""^  ^°^'"'  ^'•'^^^^  P^'-^y^^^  a  prayer!  " 
_^  Hath  he  told  thee  so  much.  Benedict  ^" 

-o  much,"  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  pressing  his  arm    •'  <n 
much.  O  man    that  hereafter  needs 'must  iSove  Z'  an" 
honour  thee  the  more.     Since  man  art  thou,  my  Beltane 
for  all  thy  so  great  youthfulness."  ^  t^ciiant. 

''Nay,  Benedict,  am  none  so  youthful." 

Ihy  very  speech  doth  prove  thee  so,  yet    beine  bov 
thou  art  forsooth  a  man  to-day  "  ^     ^' 

"  And  wherefore  ?  " 
.    "  For  that  to-day  I  do  know  more  of  thee.     'Tis  suffer- 
ing,   tis  sorrow  nobly  borne  doth  make  the  man.  Beltane  " 

ourter-ing,  messire  }  " 

R^i^'^^K^'t^^,''^  ^""''^  showeth  very  white  amid  the  gold 
fm  ^"oMH  '^T  ^''  ^'''''  "^^"  ^^'-'^°'-^'  "^^think"      The 
Bit   t;uiv/H"T°v^''*  ?''"'"  "P""  *b>-  ^^^^ts.  Beltane. 
swnM     l^n  *^'"^  ""^^^^^   ^^'y    P-i^^-^'^  W'-^^^   forged   tin- 

sword  shall  avenge  our  woes  and  free  Pentavalon  at  last  " 

and    n        ^T  '"'^'''^'  ^^^^^  '^'^'^^  Benedict,  that  we  by  grief 
and  sorrow  do  rise  to  find  our  nobler  selves  ^  " 

^tr^t'fi    ^*''''^^';     '^'^   ^""^    ^y   ^'^'fo^^   and    suffering   our 
strength  or  weakness  eroweth '•     ■     -•  ^ 
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"  Yet — O  Benedict— I  did  doubt  her— plied  her  with 
scornful  tongue  and — drave  her  lonely  from  me  !  " 

"  And  dost  grieve  amain,  and  sorrow  therefore,  O  youth  !  " 

"  Yea,  indeed,  indeed — sleeping  and  waking  !  " 

"  And  do  yearn  to  woo  her  to  forgiveness  on  thy  knees, 
to  crush  her  in  thine  arms  and  kiss  her  breath  away,  O 
over  ? 

"  Aye,  dear  Sir  Benedict,  in  such  sort  and  so  greatly  that 
my  passion  oft  doth  fright  me,  so  fiercely  do  I  yearn  and 
long — yet  tremble  and  grow  faint  at  thought  of  it  !  " 

"  Yet  art  thou  here,  bedight  in  arms.  O  man — thy  yearn- 
ing body  far  removed  from  all  temptation  till  thou  hast 
proved  thee  worthy  her  embrace !  And  thus  it  is  I  know 
thee  for  a  man,  my  Beltane  !  " 

"  And  thou,  Benedict,  thou  hast  yearned  and  trembled 
witli  love  ere  now,  thou  hast  been  a  lover  once,  methinks  ?  " 

But  here  Sir  Benedict  fell  to  silence,  walking  with  face 
averted  and  gaze  bent  towards  the  dewy  grass,  and  quickened 
his  steps  until  they  were  come  nigh  unto  the  camp.  Then 
hfted  he  his  head,  quoth  he  : 

"  My  lord  Beltane,  how  think  you  of  this  thy  new-found 
company  ?  " 

"Men — ha!  men,  good  Benedict — soldiers  born  and  bred!" 

"  Forsooth,  and  'neath  mine  own  eye.  Beltane.  There 
is  not  one  but  I  have  watched  him  in  the  stress  of  battle. 
Body  o'  me,  but  I  have  chosen  heedfully,  there  is  none  but 
hath  proved  his  worthiness  !  See  you  the  httle  man  yonder, 
m  half- mail  with  sword  as  great  as  himself — he  that  pipeth 
shrill- voiced  as  a  boy?  'Tis  Prat,  who  alone  stood  off  a 
score  what  time  I  lay  wounded  and  pinned  beneath  my 
ciiarger.  Mark  ye  yon  lusty  fellow  beside  him  ?  'Tis  Cnut 
that,  single-handed,  hewed  him  a  path  through  Ivo's  battle 
and  bare  away  his  own  banner,  the  which  doth  grace  my  hall 
at  Thrasfordham  e'en  now.  And  yonder  is  Dirk  that  was 
a  slave,  yet  fighteth  hke  a  paladin.  And  there  again  is 
Si  ward,  that  with  his  brother  maintained  the  sally-port 
gainst  Ivo's  van  what  time  they  drave  us  from  the  outer 
bailey.  And  yonder  Cedric — but  so  could  I  name  them  eacli 
and  every — ha  !  there  sounds  the  welcome  tucket !  Come, 
let  us  break  our  fast,  and  there  be  many  knights  and  esquires 
and  gentles  of  degree  do  wait  to  pay  thee  homage." 
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So  presently  came  they  into  the  midst  of  the  camo  whpr^ 
^.^N'ow  ..pake  to  them  Sir   Benedict,  short  and  soldier- 

;  s.)^^^'s  s -o?trs.  th?£S£ 

I>cntiva,rc   /"h™"'  ^'Z^  '^y  father's  Senesehal  of 

n-e^f'bXr't^Kr ""clS  ?he%1?y\^,'^™"  °'  "-';,- 
sa,d.  nry  lord   wherefore  I  pray- 'let  u^ea"''     '°  """■•  ^"  ^ 

c";  el  al  ?ha^^^^^^^^^  '"  *-'  »*- 

ended"'  e  el'S'th""","  "''  ''™^-*''  "''«'"  ""^  n^''-'  --s 

,  „  ,""^,  P'"^'  '-im^'  ^vherc  stood  Sir  RenrdiVf  h^cj^.  .. 
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Forthwith  Beltane  mounted,  and  forthwith  from  thc-c 
veil-ordered  ranks  a  great  shout  arose  : 

"  Beltane— the  Duke— the  Duke  !  " 

Now,  reining  in  his  eager  beast,  Beltane  looked  upon  that 
-tern  array  and  as  he  looked  his  eye  kindled  and  his  heart 
>\velled  within  him. 

"  O  men  !  "  said  he,  "  I  that  ye  do  acclaim  am  but  a  man 
even  as  ye  are  men,  to  bear  with  ye  the  heat  and  labour  of 
the  (lay.  What  ye  must  endure  that  w  ill  I  endure  with  you. 
Here  stand  I,  ready  to  spill  my  blood  that  Wrong  may  cease. 
j:ven  as  ye,  I  am  prepared  to  adventure  me,  life  and  hmb, 
that  Lust  and  Murder  may  cease  to  be  and  Innocence  and 
Truth  may  walk  again  all  unashamed.  So  shall  I  lead  ye 
into  battles  and  aftrays  desperate  and  bloody,  where  foes 
-hall  be  a-many  and  we,  few.  But  we  do  fight  for  hearth 
and  home,  and  the  thought  of  this,  methinks.  shall  nerve  us 
strong  as  giants.  Yet  is  our  way  a  perilous  way,  and  some 
of  us,  belike,  must  die.  But,  by  the  blood  of  such,  this  our 
country  is  hallowed  unto  tho.se  that  shall  come  after  us,  so 
sliall  our  memories  teach  others  how  to  die— and  better- 
how  to  live  that  this  our  country  may  stand,  hereafter  for 
all  things  great  and  noble.  He  that  dieth  for  home  'and 
'■hildren  shall,  mayhap,  from  the  fioor  of  heaven,  look  down 
upon  a  great  and  happy  people  whose  freedom  he— by  weary 
marches,  by  pain  of  wounds,  by  sharp  and  sudden  death- 
he  himself  hath  helped  to  purchase,  and,  in  their  peace  and 
happiness,  find  an  added  joy. 

"0  men !  who  would  not  be  a  man  to  fight  in  such  just 
cause  ?  Who  would  not  cherish  life  that  he  might  lose  it 
to  .such  noble  purpose  ? 

"Now  therefore,  all  ye  that  do  love  Pentavalon— follow  '  " 
i  hus  saying,  my  Beltane  wheeled  his  horse  ;  and  with 
rhythmic  ring  and  clash,  together,  rank  on  rank,  horsemen 
and  footmen,  they  followed  hard  behind,  a  silent,  grim  array 
with  eyes  that  gleam.ed  'neath  helm  and  bascinet  and  pur- 
poseful hands  that  griped  full  strong  on  lance  and  spear- 
shaft,  as,  coming  to  the  forest-road,  they  swung  away  north- 
wards towards  Winisfarne." 


CHAPTER    LVI 

WHAT   THEY    rOU\D    AT    WIMSFARNE 

IZfrtt!^""  '.I '^  rode- for  the  way  was  oft-times  narrow-^ 
l^-thJn  th  '°''''.''^  ^y  light-armed  archers  who  marched 

withm  the  green,  with  mounted  archers  far  m  their  van  and 
otners  in  their  rear. 

A  glory  of  sun  dappled  their  way  with  dancing  shadows 

car''onedhH';r-^^?:;"\^"  ^'"^  ''^"^  hedgerow,  and  birds 
carolled  bh  he  in  the  fragrant  air,  what  time  Sir  Benedict 
nxie  beside  Beltane,  his  ponderous  casque  a-swing  at  saddle- 

^^'^^^f^r.''\'   ^'   turned  his  grizzled  head    to   view  my 
thoughtful  Beltane  as  one  might  look  upon  a  son   new-found 
Now  in  a  while  Beltane  turned  and  meeting  his  look 
reached  out  to  him  his  hand  •  ^ 

I  owefo'tf  ""'"^t';-"  "^''^  ^''  "  ^^°^"  ^^^ch-how  very  much 

soiemn'or   "'''   ''''" '  "    ^""'^^   ^'^^   ^^"^^"^'^   ^^^^ 

rade^  BeSicU  ' '"  "'''  ^'"  ''^""'  '"^  much-loved  com- 

"  I  was,  Beltane." 

"  Knew  you  my  mother  well    also  ~^  " 

"Thy  mother?  Why-aye!  forsooth,  I— knew  thv 
mother— very  well.  Beltane."  ^ 

''  What  manner  of  woman  was  she   I  pray  >  " 

^^  The  fairest  and  noblest  these  eyes  have  e'er  beheld  i  " 
1  he — noblest  ?  " 

"And  purest!  Hark  ye.  Beltane,  and  mark  me  well- 
there  ne  er  hved  wife  of  so  stainless  honour  as  the  nobl.^ 
woman  that  bare  thee  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  sighed  Beltane,  with  wrinkled  brow  "  within 
the  garden  of  Pentavalon— my  father " 

.nlT^^./^K^"^  u'^'  ""  "^'-^  '"^"'   ^^'"t  ^"ith  wounds  and 
spent  wi  h  hardship.     All  that  day,  as  we  rode  unto  Penta- 

lllT.  \t^'  ^^  f""^  ^'  ^'^  "'"^^  ^^^  wandered  and  he  held 

wild  talk-  in  hie  fcxoT-        t}..t  1 — 1 _      I      _•_  ,  ,  .       . 

T  J     ,  ......     ^--^i.  iiuiv,  v.iio  i,  iiiiiiu  diiu  bouv  and 

I  do  know  the  Duke  thy  father  fell  to  strange  and  sudden 
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madness  upon  that  dreadful  day,  whereby  came  woe  to 
Fentavalon,  and  bitter  remorse  to  him.     This  do  I  swear 
thy  mother  was  noble  wife  and  saintly  woman  i  " 
"  Loved  she  my  father  ?  " 

"  Aye,  verily  -she  was  his  wife  !     Thy  father  was  a  noble 
kniRht  and  peerless— and  oft  warring  on  the  marches   but 
nietlunks— she  was  something  lonely— at  times   Beltane  " 
"  Alas  !  "  sighed  Beltane,  and  again  "  Alas'i  "     So  fell 
they  mcontment  to  deep  thought  and  rode  full  long  in  silence 
But  ever  and  anon  as  they  paced  along  together  thus   Sir 
Benedict  must  needs  lift  his  head  to  gaze  upon  my  Beltane 
and  his  grim  lips  curved  to  smile  infinite  tender  and  in  his 
eyes  was  growing  wonder. 
Quntli  he  at  last  ; 

'•  Beltane,  d'ye  mark  this  our  silent  company  not  a  stave 
have  they  carolled  since  we  set  forth  !  But  how  shall  a 
man  sing  and  jest  whose  heart  is  set  on  great  emprise  ' 
\  erily  thy  words  have  hred  e'en  this  shrivelled  heart  o' mine 
till  I.  even  as  they,  methinks,  do  burn  to  tight  Pentavalon's 
cause,  to  shield  her  from  woeful  shame  and— ha  '—such  vile 
jight  as  yon  !  "  Now  looking  where  Sir  Benedict  pointed 
i>eltane  beheld  a  thing,  crookedly  contorted  a-dangk  from 
a  knotted  branch  that  jutted  athwart  the  way  insomuch 
that  he  must  needs  stoop,  cowering  in  his  saddle  lest  he 
touch  the  twisted  feet  of  it. 

"  Dead  three  days  I  judge  !  "  mused  Sir  Benedict  "  Much 
IS  possible  to  the  Red  Pertolepe  in  three  days.  And  he  hath 
a  great  and  powerful  following,  'tis  said  i  " 

Quoth  Beltane,  pale-cheeked 'and  frowning  a  little- 
fo;"u;°t::m?tJ!'"'  ''•  ^-^^-^-^^^y  ^^aH  be  the  more 
'•  I've  heard  he  musters  full  three  thousand   Beltane  " 
\Vhat  then,  good  Benedict  ?     Yon  poor,  dead  thing  we 
passed  but  now  was  worth  a  score  of  men  to  us-and  there 
will  be  others-Sir  Pertolepe  loveth  to  see  men  hang  i     ^o 
perchance,    ere  we  come  to  Winisfarne,    the   strength   of 
thousands  shall  he  within  these  arms  of  ours  " 
luo'  '^  n  ^J^''  thought,  lad-aye.  'tis  a  rightfair  thought  » 

Mav    all    thp   nonr    cr«,1c    Ar^^^   *l x_    .      ,  ,    _  .     ."         " 

_,„^„L        ,1  •   *  ,       ,    —-^  tv>  ou^vicu,   Ciuei  death 

T2r,  Yl*^^"  "'^'^  f  "?^^  '•anks  and  smite  with  as,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  henceforth  !  "  ,  ^i 
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^^iZt:^'^:;Z;:^:;-y  7  --y  and  di... 

heap  of  ruin  whombv  I.?    ^P''^"'"^^  •    here  a  smouldering 

pouts  and  pools  that  had  trirkW  L  l^  '°'''^'  ^^^'-^^ 

among  the  underbnlh  ^'°'"  something  sprawled 

And  the  soft  wind  crooned  and  whisner^rl  in  th^  i 

h,,-ad  as^ne  ,  at    "'veli    H?     "  ', ^';;.l^™<=d.ct  bowed  his 

tlK.,„solvos  ,0  iron'   t^ts  ■  InVoft  fr  "  T"'  ''""'"'  ^"" 
behind  a  sound  wen    ,m  to  I  "  "">"-'  «"■"  '^ink^ 

low.  that  was  hkrrto  a^;roa""■™'  '  ^°™''  "™"»-  -d 

browof  a  liill  and  saw  af  ,r  ,  ,         n        j    '  ""'y  '^'""<=  '"  «I'C 
ons  .own  oiwrniTfarn.':"^  ""-■"'"" ''"'^  roofs  of  the  prosper- 

his^racrbr::,''j1^3e'St";nd"hn'^  "7h^^^^'  ^'^-"^  ™  "• 
one  puzzled  '  ""^^''td  h.s  square  chin  as 

I  -wtSarlirtdtc^'  '"'•  "  'V"  '™  y--  -"« 
■Tjs  as  .hougtr.itiVsrewrt^l'.-i'J!!^''  ™'  »  ' 

n.ai,«r L;T^oTh^.h'f.rd\wa'^' ''^  ?^'';;'^'^''''^PPi"« 
a=  I  do  mind  me  I  '    •  ^  ^  '^'=^'  ="«*  "-iShty  hold 

or^;rVhat  t- tle'lr'^'Slr^^^eV:^-/,"''  l^'"^'  "^* 
cfn.,., 1  nciieuicc  passed  word  for  hnw^  tr.  k^ 
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Betimes  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  to'vn,  for 
defences  it  had  none,  but  no  man  moved  therein  and  no 
sound  reached  them  but  the  noise  of  their  own  goinj;. 
Thus,  in  a  while,  with  hands  tight-clenched  and  lips  firin- 
>et  they  rode  into  the  desolation  of  the  market-place  be- 
f.)ul<;d  by  signs  of  battle  tierce  -nd  fell,  while  beyond,  a 
riia^^  of  charred  ruin,  lay  all  that  was  left  of  Winisfarne's 
ou<c  great  and  famous  keep. 

Now  above  this  ruin  divers  gibbets  had  been  set  up  and 
behold  !  these  gibbets  each  bore  a  heavy  burden.  Then 
lieltane  lighted  from  his  horse,  and  going  apart,  laid  by 
hi>  casque  and  sat  him  down,  his  head  bowed  betwixt  his 
hands  as  one  that  is  direly  sick.  In  a  while  as  he  sat  thus, 
hetdloss  of  all  things,  cometh  Roger  : 
"  Master,"  said  he,  "saw  ye  the  gibbets  yonder  ?  " 
"  I  saw  them,  Roger." 

"  L'pon  those  gibbets  be  divers  of  our  good  fellows, 
master.  There  is  Diccon  and  Peter  of  my  company  of 
pikes,  and  Ciregory  that  was  a  fair  good  bowman,  and  there 
be  others  also — and  master,  these  be  not  hanged  men  !  " 

"  Not  hanged ?   ' 

"  No.  master !  All  these  our  men  died  in  battle,  as  their 
wounds  do  testify — they  were  dead  men  already  when 
Pcrtolepe  hanged  them  on  his  gibbets.  And  VValkyn  is  not 
here,  wherefore,  methinks,  he  liveth  yet.  And  Pertolepe  Is 
not  here,  yet  where  Pertolepe  i:,,  there  shall  we  surely  find 
NValkyn,  for  VValkyn  hath  sworn  full  oft— ha  !  master- 
master,  behold  what  cometh  here — see,  yonder!  " 

Then  Beltane  arose,  and  looking  where  Roger  pointed, 
beli.'ld  a  strange,  misshapen  thing,  half  beast,  half  man,' 
that  ran  wondrous  heetly  towards  them,  and,  as  it  ran, 
flourished  aloft  a  broken  sword  ;  now  was  he  lost  to  sight 
behind  some  bush  or  quick-set,  now  he  bounded  high  over 
stream  or  stone  or  fallen  trec^ — nought  was  there  could  let 
or  stay  him — until  he  came  where  stood  Sir  Benedict's 
outposts,  to  whose  conduct  he  yielded  him  forthwith  and 
so  was  presently  brought  into  the  market-square. 

A  wild  figure  this,  great  and  hairy  of  head  and  with  the 
-.ii:;:r,  viiiu  L.;iL;iiiuci s  ui  a  VCi y  giant;  Duuij^oL  vva^  iie  lu 
good  link-mail,  yet  foul  with  dirt  and  mire  and  spattere  1 
with  blood  from  heel  to  head,  and  in  one  great  hand  he 
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^'ripped  still  the  fragment  of  a  reddened  sword.  All  a-sweat 
was  he,  and  bleeding  from  the  hair,  while  his  mighty  chcst 
heaved  and  laboured  with  his  nmning. 

So  stood  he  betwixt  his  brawny  captors  what  time  he 
panted  hoarse  and  loud,  and  stared  about  him  fierce-eyed 
neath  beetling  brows.  Thus,  of  a  sudden  he  espied  my 
Beltane  standing  bare-headed  in  his  youthful  might,  whereon 
this  monstrous  man  forthwith  dashed  aside  his  stalwart 
guards  as  they  had  been  babes,  and  ran  towards  Beltane 
with  hairy  hands  outstretched,  whereon  sprang  Roger  to 
iront  him,  dagger  a-gleam  ;  but  lo  !  Roger  was  caught  up 
in  these  mighty  arms  and  shaken  helplessly  : 

"Fool!"  cried  this  grim  fellow,  "think  >e  I  would 
harm  Beltane  that  is  my  most  loved  lord  henceforth  ?  I 
am  L'lf,  called  the  Strong,  and,  as  this  my  hateful  body  is 
strong,  so  is  my  love^ — lie  there  !  "  So  saying,  Ulf  laid 
Roger  upon  his  back,  and  commg  to  Beltane,  tell  upon  his 
lace  before  him  and  caught  his  m.ailed  feet  and  kissed  them. 

"  Lord  Beltane,"  he  cried,  harsh-voiced,  "  thou  seest  I 
do  love  thee — yet  'twas  I  did  bear  thee  captive  to  thy  foe 
by  command  of  one  I  love  beyond  all  others.  But  thou, 
lord  Beltane,  thou  at  peril  of  thy  life  did  save  her  from 
shame  and  fiery  death  when  Ulf  could  not — so  do  I  love 
thee,  lord  Beltane,  and  will  be  thy  slave  henceforth,  to  love 
and  serve  thee  till  I  die — an  thou  wilt  take  me.  Mis- 
shapen and  unlovely  ye  behold  me — a  vile  thing  that  men 
would  jeer  at  but  that  they  fear  to  die,  for  God  who  hath 
denied  me  all  else,  hath  given  me  strength  beyond  all  men. 
Vet  do  I  hate  myself  and  do  hide  me  from  the  eyes  of  my 
fellows :  but,  an  thou  canst  bear  with  me,  canst  suffer 
me  beside  thee  and  be  not  ashamed  of  my  unloveliness, 
then  will  I  front  all  eyes  right  boldly.  Now  lord,  an  thou 
wilt  take  Ulf  for  thy  man,  reach  down  to  me  thy  hand." 

Then  Beltane  reached  down  and  took  Ulf '  s  hairy  hand  in  his. 

"  Ulf,"  said  he,  "  thou  that  God  hath  blessed  with  such 
noble  strength,  methinks  neath  thy  grim  shape  thy  heart 
is  noble  also,  and  thy  soul,  mayhap,  straight  and  lovely. 
So  will  I  make  thee  brother  in  arms  to  my  faithful  Roger, 
that  ye  two  snail  ride  ever  near  me  when  the  battle  joins." 

Now  Ulf  the  Strong  stood  up  erect  upon  his  feet,  and  on 
liis  swart  cheeks  great  tears  rolled,  glistening. 
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"  Lord  !  "   said  he,  "  O  Beltane,  my  lord  and  master " 

and  bowed  grim  head  with  sudden  sob,  whereat  Beltane 
(jiiestioned  him  full  hastily,  as  thus  : 

"Art  wounded,  Ulf  !  And  whence  come  ye  in  such 
guis(;  ? 

"  Lord,"  says  Ulf,  wiping  off  his  tears  and  choking  ufwn 
a  sob,  ■'  I  came  through  Bloody  l*ertolepe's  array." 

"Through? — nay,  how  mean  you?"  (luestioned  Bel- 
tane, the  while  Sir  Benedict  and  many  wondering  knights 
and  es(iuires  pressed  round  them  in  a  ring. 

"  I  mean  through,  lend,  for  Walkyn's  need  is  (Hre.  So 
burst  1  through  them — I  had  an  axe  but  it  brake  in  m\- 
hold,  see  you,  even  as  this  my  sw(jrd — alack,  there  is  no 
weapon  that  I  do  not  break  !  Howbeit  here  am  I,  lord, 
hither  come  with  word  for  one  Sir  Benedict  of  Bourne  that 
did  covenant  to  meet  with  W'alkyn  here  at  Winisfarne!  " 

"  Behold  us  here — speak  on  !       quolh  ^sir  Benedict. 

"Thus,  then,  saith  VValkyn  o'  the  Dene:  That  scarce 
had  he  stormed  and  set  hre  to  yonder  prison-keep,  than 
from  the  south  cometh  a  great  company,  the  which  he  at 
the  hrst  did  take  for  ye.  But,  in  a  while,  behold  Sir  Perto- 
lepe's  accursed  Raven  banner,  the  which  giveth  W'alkyn 
much  to  think.  Now  cometh  to  him  one  beyond  all  women 
noble  and  gracious  and  holy  (as  I  do  know),  the  fair  and 
statily  Abbess  Veronica,  who,  years  agone,  did  build  and 
endow  yon  great  and  goodly  abbey,  wherein  all  poor  deso- 
late souls  should  be  cherished  and  comforted  by  her  and 
her  saintly  nuns,  and  where  the  stricken  fugitive  might  hnd 
sanctuary  and  peace  and  moreover  be  healed  of  his  hurts. 
(All  this  know  I  since  I  was  fugitive,  hurt  and  very  woeful 
and  found  me  solace  there.)  So  cometh  this  noble  lady 
to  W'alkyn  (and  with  her  I),  and  speaketh  him  calm  and 
sweetly,  thus :  '  Yonder  rideth  Sir  Pertolepc  that  is  knight 
of  noble  birth,  yet  the  rather  would  I  trust  myself  and  these 
my  good  sisters  in  thy  hands,  O  man  !  So  do  I  pray  thee 
when  thou  goest  hence,  yield  us  the  protection  of  thy 
strength,  so  shall  Heaven  bless  thee  !  '  Hereon  Walkyn 
frowned  and  plucked  his  beard  a  while,  but  thereafter,  came 
uc  tO  KiicCi  ctuu  KisS  ficr  naiiG  anQ  owcar  zo  aiu  ncr  zac 
while  life  him  lasted.  Then  summoned  he  his  company 
(lusty  fell  )ws  all)  and  called  for  thirty  men  that  would 
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r«main  to  hold  Red  Pcrtolopo  in  play  what  time  he  seokcth 
place  of  greater  vantage  well  beknown  to  him.  Forthwith 
stood  out  one  Tall  Orson  hight  (a  doughty  fellow)  and 
with  him  nine  and  twenty  other  lusty  fellows,  right  willing 
(and  with  them,  I)  and  thereafter  Walkyn  formeth  his 
iompany  (the  nuns  in  the  midst)  and  marched  in  haste  for 
Brand  that  is  a  lonely  tower.  Then  did  these  thirty  (and 
with  them,  I)  shoot  arrows  amain  on  Pertolepe's  vanguard 
from  every  place  of  vantage  hereabouts,  and  met  them 
with  right  lusty  hand-strokcs  and  stayed  thus  their  advance 
\mtil  i)i  the  thirty  there  none  remained  alive  .save  seven 
(and  of  these,  I).  And,  since  we  could  do  no  more,  I  (that 
do  know  this  co\mtry  from  my  misshapen  youth)  brought 
tlicse  m.en  by  secret  ways,  unto  the  Tower  of  Brand  that  is 
desolate  and  a  ruin  yet  strong  withal.  And  there  lay 
Walkyn  (that  is  a  notable  fighter)  keeping  watch  and  ward 
within  the  tower  what  time  he  waited  thy  succour.  Now 
whr)  so  skilful  and  tender  with  our  wounded  as  this  sweet 
and  gracious  lady  Abbess  !  Next  day,  sure  enough,  cometh 
Pertolepe  with  brave  show  of  horse  and  foot  (above  three 
thousand,  lords),  and  straightway  sendeth  he  a  haughty 
fellow  to  demand  incontinent  surrender — a  loud-voiced 
knight  whom  Walkyn  forthwith  shot  and  slew  with  his 
own  hand.  Whereat  Sir  Pertolepe  waxed  exceeding  wroth 
and  came  on  amain  and  beset  the  tower  on  all  sides  whereby 
they  lost  others  of  their  men,  for  Walkyn's  fellows  shot 
exceeding  strong  and  true  (and  with  them,  I).  Then,  O 
my  lords,  in  all  that  lierce  debate,  who  so  brave  and  calm, 
heartening  wearied  and  wounded  with  gentle  voice  and 
gentler  hand,  than  this  same  noble  lady  Abbess  !  For  two 
days  lay  we  besieged  whereby  our  food  and  drink  began  to 
fail  (for  the  well  within  the  tower  is  well-nigh  dried  up), 
yet  none  did  eat  or  drink  so  sparingly  as  this  same  holy 
Abbess.  Now  on  this  (the  second  day,  lords)  cometh 
Pertolepe  himself  \under  f^ag  of  truce,  lord?)  and  demands 
we  yield  to  him  the  body  of  this  same  lady  Abbess  (to  our 
ransom)  swearing  on  his  kniglitly  word  he  then  will  march 
away  forthwith,  and  seek  our  hurt  no  more.  And,  to  save 
our  lives,  fain  would  this  brave  lady  have  yielded  her  to 

T)^T-+^^^.-,T^,^\-'    )-.OT-»/-1.-  T?ni-f   \\*olI-TTT-i    /  T-tT  i  ♦I  rl  f  n  1    r\4  Vtic    rvo-fV»      IrvT-r^cA 
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leaning   him   from   the  battlement,   spake  Red   Pertolepe 
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defiantly,  calling  him  knave  and  liar    and  therev  >pat 

upon  him.  very  fairly.  Whereat  IVrtolepe  sv.are  to  hanj.; 
IIS  one  and  all  and  the  batt!'"  joined  .  i^ain  fiercer  than  before. 
Therefore,  on  this  the  third  day.  setii-.f.,'  no  hi>pe  of  vu.roiir. 
W'alkyn  made  him  ready  to  sally  out  (a  right  desperate 
venture  because  of  the  women).  Then  spaKC  I  beforr 
them  all,  saying  I  doubted  not  I  might  win  through,  and 
bring  thee  to  their  aid  (an  ye  had  kept  the  tryst)  would 
they  but  ply  their  shafts  amain  to  cover  me.  The  whicii 
was  so  agreed.  Then  did  this  saintly  lady  Abbess  set  her 
white  hands  on  this  my  hateful  h.ead  and  prayed  the  sweet 
Christ  to  shield  this  my  monstrous  body,  and  I  thereafter 
being  bedight  in  right  good  mail  (as  thou  seest)  issued  sud- 
denly out  of  the  tower  whiles  our  focmen  sat  at  meat, 
and  ran  among  them  roaring  dreadfully  and  smote  amain 
full  many  until  my  axe  brake  and  I  betook  me  to  my 
sword  and  smote  them  as  I  ran  what  time  Walkyn':.  archers 
shot  right  furiously  and  well.  Thus  came  I  througit 
Bloody  Pertolepe's  array,  and  thus,  lords,  ye  do  behold  a 
something  weary  man  and  a  mighty  hungry  one  withal !  " 
Now  came  Sir  Benedict  to  grasp  Ulf's  great  hand  : 
"  Forsooth,  hast  done  a  great  and  noble  thing  !  "  quoth 
he.  "  Thy  twisted  body  doth  hide  a  great  and  manly  soul, 
meseemeth,  so  ne'er  shalt  lack  for  friend  whiles  Benedict 
doth  live  !  "  And  after  Sir  Benedict  came  many  other 
knights  and  esquires  of  degree,  to  bring  him  of  their  own 
viands  and  press  upon  him  rich  and  goodly  wine.  Inso- 
much that  Ulf  grew  hot  and  awkward,  and  presently  stole 
away  to  eat  with  Roger  in  quiet  corner. 

But  now  within  the  market-place  was  sound  of  song,  of 
jest  and  laughter,  where  bow-strings  were  looked  to  heed- 
hilly,  sword-belts  buckled  tighter,  mail-coifs  laced  the  closer, 
stirrup-chain  and  saddle-girth  carefully  regarded,  whiles 
ever  and  anon,  all  eyes  turned  where  Beltane  sat  among 
the  older  knights.  Sir  Benedict  beside  him,  hearkening  to 
their  counsel.  And  presently  he  rose  and  lifted  his  hand, 
whereat  the  trumpets  blared  and,  thereafter,  with  ring  of 
hoof  and  tramp  of  foot,  marched  they  forth  of  Winisfarne, 
the  sun  bright  on  helm  and  shield,  a  right  gallant  array. 
A  nH  i>f  fVipir  hpaH  rnHp  T  "If  thf  Strnnp 


CHAPTER    LVII 

TELLETH    OF   THE   ONFALL   AT   BRAND 

By  wild  and  lonely  ways  Ulf  led  them,  through  mazy  thicket 
o  er  murmurous  rill,  through  fragrant  bracken  that  swecp- 
mg  to  their  saddle-girths,  whispered  as  they  passed  •  now 
rode  they  by  darkling  wood,  now  crossed  they  open  heath  • 
all  unernng  rode  L'lf  the  Strong,  now  wheeling  sharp  and 
Nudden  to  skirt  treacherous  marsh  or  swamp,  now  plunging 
into  the  gloom  of  desolate  woods,  on  and  on  past  lonelv 
pools  where  doleful  curlews  piped,  nor  faltered  he  nor 
stayed  until,  as  the  sun  grew  low,  they  cHmbed  a  sloping 
upland  crowned  by  mighty  trees  and  thick  with  under- 
brush ;  here  Ulf  checked  his  horse  and  hfted  long  arm  in 
warning  whereon  the  compam  halted,  hard-breathing  vet 
very  orderly  and  silent.  '  -^ 

Forthwith  down  lighted  Beltane  with  Sir  Benedict  and 
L  It,  who  pointed  before  them  with  his  tinger 
,u'  ^';y^^'''  ^i^  ^e.  "  beyond  yon  trees  is  a  valley  and  in 
he  valley  the  tower  of  Brand,  the  which  you  may  see  from 
the  brush  yonder— aha  !    and  hear  also   methinks  !  " 

And  indeed  the  air  was  full  of  a  strange  droning  sound 
that  rose  and  fell  unceasing,  a  drowsy,  ominous  hum 

Ah.  Benedict,"  said  Beltane,  frowning  a  little  "  I  like 
not  that  sound  !  Summon  we  our  wisest  heads  for  here  is 
matter  for  thought  and  sudden  action    methinks  i  " 

Hereupon   Sir   Benedict   beckoned   to   his   live "  chiefest 
knights  and  they  together  followed  Ulf's  broad  back  up 
the  slope  until  they  were  come  within  the  little  wood  •   and 
over  as  they  advanced  the  strange  hum  grew  louder  hoarser 
-a  distant  roar,  pierced,  ever  and  anon,  by  sharper  sound 
a  confused  din  that  was  the  voice  of  desperate  conflict' 
1  resently  I  If  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  little  wood 
and    parting  twig  and  leaf,  they  looked  forth  and  down 
And  what  they  saw  was  this  : 
A  little  valley,  wondrous  green  but  very  desolate-seem- 

.T'u       .!^T  ""''"i  *!'^'''  '^''"'^   """'"^^  ^^"^  ^'^d  charred 
.-::..•-:.-.  uiut  oiicc  Had  Deeji  iiiir  uweihngs  ;  and  in  the  midst 
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of  this  small  and  ruined  hamlet,  a  mighty  tower  uprose, 
hoary  and  weather-beaten,  yet  stark  and  grim  against  the 
sunset.  All  about  this  to  ver  a  great  camp  lay.  set  well 
out  of  bow-shot,  and  twixt  camp  and  tower  were  many 
men  whose  armour  flashed,  rank  on  rank,  and  archers  who. 
kneeling  behind  mantelets,  shot  amain  at  battlement  and 
loophole.  Against  the  tower  were  two  great  ladders, 
roughly  fashioned  and  a-swarm  with  men  ;  but  ever  as  they 
strove  to  reach  the  battlement  a  mighty  axe  whirled  and 
swung  and  a  long  sword  Hashed,  and  ever  as  they  fell,  so 
fell  one  of  the  besiegers. 

"There  stand  Walkyn  and  Tall  Orson!"  quoth  Ulf. 
biting  his  nails.  "  Ha  !— they  bo  dour  fighters— would  I 
stood  with  them  !  " 

"  We  come  in  due  season,  metl  links  !  "  said  Sir  Benedict, 
stroking  his  square  chin,  "  what  is  your  counsel,  my  lords  ?  " 
Ouoth  young  Sir  John  of  (iriswold  : 
''  Let  us  to  horse  and  sally  out  on  them,  the  hill  is  with 

us  and  we  shall 

"  Slay  and  be  slain  !  "  quoth  Sir  Benedict. 
"  Verily  !  "  nodded  grim  Sir  Bertrand,  "  dost  speak  like 
a  very  youth,  John  !  " 

"  Here,  methinks,"  said  Sir  Benedict,  "  is  work  for  pike 
and  bow-string.  First  break  we  their  charge,  then  down 
on  them  in  flank  with  shock  and  might  of  all  ovir  lances." 

"Ha!  'tis  well  be- thought,  Benedict!"  growled  old 
Hubert  of  Erdington,  "  so  let  me  march  with  the  pikes." 

"  Art  silent,  lord  Beltane,"  quoth  Sir  Hacon,  "  dost 
agree  ?  " 

"  Aye,  truly,"  answered  Beltane  rising,  "  but  let  our 
pikes  march  in  V  formation,  our  mightiest  men  at  the  point 
of  the  V,  and  with  archers  behind.  Then,  ere  the  foe  do 
engage,  let  the  V  become  an  L,  so  shall  we  oppose  them  two 
faces.  Now,  when  Sir  Pertolepe's  chivalry  charge,  let  Sir 
Benedict  with  two  hundred  knights  and  men-at-arms  spur 
in  upon  their  flank,  driving  them  confused  upon  their  main 
battle,  what  time  I,  yet  hid  within  the  green,  will  sound  my 
rallying  note  that  Walkyn  knoweth  of  old,  whereat  he  shall 
sally  out  upon  their  further  flank.  Then  will  1,  with  my 
hundred  horse,  charge  down  upon  their  rear,  so  should  wt 
have  them,  methinks.''     How  say  you,  my  lords?  " 
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"Truly,"  quoth  Sir  Bortrand,  closing  his  vizor.  "  t^v 
father  liveth  again  in  thee,  methinks  !  " 

Forthwith,  pike-men  and  archers  fell  into  array  with  Cnut 
at  their  head,  while  brhind  the  spreading  ranks  of  pikes 
I'rat  and  his  archers  were  ranged,  bows  strung  and  quivers 
slung  before  ;  and  presently,  at  Beltane's  word,  they  swung 
forth  of  the  sheltering  green,  fierce-eyed,  grim-lippeu, 
bascinet  and  pike-head  a-twinkle.  Away  they  swung  down 
the  slope,  a  stalwart  company  swift-treading  and  light,  and 
in  their  midst  old  Hubert  of  Erdington  in  his  heavy 
armour,  whose  long  sword  Hashed  as  he  flourished  his 
farewell. 

With  rhythmic  step  and  swing  of  broad  mailed  shoulders 
they  marched  until  they  were  come  down  into  the  valley. 
And  now,  as  they  advanced  swift  and  steady,  rose  shouts 
from  besieged   and   besiefxers ;     Sir   Pertolepe's   trumpets 
brayed  defiance  and  alarm,  and  of  a  sudden,  forth  of  his 
camp   mailed   horsemen   lode   rank   upon   rank,    pennons 
a-flutter  and  armour  flashing  in  the  sunset  glare.     But   as 
they  mustered  to  the  charge,  as  shields  flashed  and  lances 
sank,   Sir  Benedict's  pikemen  wheeled,  their  ranks  swung 
wide  and  lo !    the  V  was  become  an  L.     Now  from  this  L 
bows  twanged  and  arrows  flew  amain  above  the  kneeling 
pike-men,  what  time  Sir  Pertolepe's  trumpets  blared  the 
•  harge,  and,  down  upon  those  slender  ranks  his  heavy-armed 
chivalry   thundered  ;     horses  reared   and   fell,    screaming, 
beneath   the   whistling   arrow-shower,    but   on   swept    the 
charge ;  those  thin  ranks  bent  and  swayed  'neath  the  shock 
as  lance  crossed  pike,  but  these  pike-butts  rested  on  firm 
ground  and  upon  their  deadly  points,  horses,  smitten  low 
reared    transfixed,    and    above   these   rocking   pikes   steej 
flashed  and  flickered  where  the  stout  archers  plied  their 
heavy  broad-swords,  while,  loud  above  the  din.  Sir  Hubert's 
voice  boomed  hoarse  encouragement  what  time  he  tlirust 
and  smote  above  the  kneeling  pike-men. 

Now  out  from  the  green  Sir  Benedict  paced  astride  his 
great  black  charger,  and  behind  him  his  two  hundred  steel- 
girt  knights  and  men-at-arms,  their  vizors  closed,  their 
shields  slung  before,  the  points  of  their  long  and  ponderous 
lances  agleam  high  in  air.  Then  turned  Sir  Benedict  and 
iuuked  on  their  grimly  ranks,  giad-eyed  : 
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O  sirs,"  quoth  he,  "  who  would  not  be  a  man  to  right 


m  sue 


h  just 


cause 


So  saying,  he  smiled  his  WTy  and  twisted  smile  and  closed 
his  vizor  :  then,  with  shield  addressed  and  feet  thrust  far 
within  the  stirrups  he  lightly  feutred  his  deadly  lance  ;  and 
behold  !  down  swept  every  lance  behind  him  as,  leaning  low 
behind  his  shield,  he  shouted  right  joyously  : 

"  Come  ye,  messires— lay  on  this  day  for  Pentavalon  !  " 
Forward  bounded  the  great  horses  a-down  the  slope- 
away,  away,  gathering  speed  with  every  stride— away, 
away,  across  the  level  with  flying  rein  and  busy  spur  ;  and 
now  a  loud  shouting  and  dire  amaze  among  Sir  Pertolepe's 
battle  with  desperate  wheeling  of  ranks  and  spurring  of 
rearing  horses  while  Sir  Benedict's  riders  swept  down  on 
them,  grim  and  voiceless,  fast  and  faster.  Came  a  roaring 
crash' beneath  whose  dire  shock  Sir  Pertolepe's  ranks  were 
riven  and  rent  asunder,  and  over  and  through  their  red 
confusion  Sir  Benedict  rode  in  thunderous,  resistless  might, 
straight  for  where,  above  their  mid-most,  close-set  ranks, 
fluttered  and  flew  Sir  Pertolepe's  Raven  banner.  Now.  in 
hot  haste.  Sir  Pertolepe  launched  another  charge  to  check 
that  furious  onset,  what  time  he  re-formed  and  strergthened 
liis  main  battle  ;  but,  with  speed  unchecked,  Sir  Benedict's 
mighty  ranks  met  them  in  full  career— broke  them,  flung 
them  reeUng  back  on  Sir  Pertolepe's  staggering  van  and  all 
was  wild  disorder,  above  which  roaring  tumult  the  Raven 
banner  reeled  and  swayed  and  the  fray  waxed  ever  riercer. 

Now  ran  Beltane  where  stood  Roger  to  hold  his  hors<', 
with  Ulf  who  leaned  upon  a  goodly  axe  and  young  Sir  John 
(if  (iriswold,  who  clenched  and  wTung  his  mailed  hands  and 
bit  upon  his  boyish  hp  and  stamped  in  his  impatience. 

"  My  lord,"  he  cried,  "  my  lord,  suffer  us  to  charge— 
.ih  !  see — our  good  Sir  Benedict  will  be  surrounded— cut 
off " 

"  Nay,  methinks  he  is  too  wise  in  war,  he  fighteth  ever 
with  calm  head,  Sir  John." 

"  But,  messire,  do  but  see— his  charge  is  checked— see — 
see,  he  yieldeth  ground — he  giveth  back  !  " 

"  Aye,  verily  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  springing  to  saddle,  "  but 
behold  how  he  orders  his  hne  !  O  lovely  knight  !  O  wi^e 
Benedict!     See  you  not  his  wisdom  now,  Sir  John  ?     lu  his 
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retreat  he  draweth  Sir  Pertolepe's  main  battle  athwart  our 
line  of  charge,  their  flank  exposed  and  open— to  horse.  Sir 
John,  to  horse  !     Yet  stir  not  until  I  give  the  word." 

Forthwith  sprang  Sir  John  to  saddle  and  Roger  and  Ulf 
also,  what  time  Beltane  sat,  his  gaze  upon  the  conflict,  his 
bugle-horn  in  his  hand  ;  of  a  sudden  he  clapped  it  to  hp 
and  sounded  the  old  hcrce  rallying  note.  High  and  shrill 
and  loud  it  rang  above  the  roar  of  battle,  and  lo  !  distant 
and  far,  like  an  answer  to  the  call,  from  the  grim  and  battered 
tower  of  Brand  a  mighty  shout  went  up — "  Arise  !  Arise  '— 
Pentavalon  !  " 

Oho !  "  cried  Roger,  sitting  close  on  Beltane's  left, 
"  hst  ye  to  that,  now  !  And  see— ha  !  there  cometh  our 
long-legged  Walkyn,  hrst  of  them  all !  See  how  they  order 
their  pikes— O  master,  they  be  sweet  and  doughty  fellows  ' 
See  how  Jenkyn's  archers  shoot— each  man  to  the  ear  !  " 

A  while  sat  Beltane  watching,  wide-eyed,  while  Sir  Bene- 
dict, fighting  sword  in  hand,  fell  back  and  back  before  the 
furious  onset  of  Sir  Pertolepe's  main  battle  until  he  had 
drawn  the  fight  mid-way.  Then,  quick-breathing  my 
Beltane  closed  his  vizor. 

"  Now  !  "  cned  he,  "  now,  good  comrades  all,  God  wiUing. 
we  have  them.  Let  each  man  choose  his  foe  and  smite  this 
day  for  Liberty  and  Justice  !  " 

So  saying,  he  levelled  his  lance,  and  a  hundred  lances  sank 
behmd  him.     Spurs  struck  deep,  horses  reared,  plunged 
and  sped  away.     Before  their  galloping  line  rode  Sir  John 
of  Gnswold   with    Roger  and    Ulf:     and    before    these 
Beltane. 

He  felt  the  wind  a-whistle  through  the  eye-vents  of  his 
ca-]ue,  heard  the  mulified  thunder  of  the  galloping  hoofs 
behind  mingled  with  the  growing  din  of  battle  ;  heard  a 
shout— a  roar  of  anger  and  dismav,  saw  a  confusion  of 
rearmg  horses  as  Sir  Pertolepe  swung  about  to  meet  this 
new  attack,  steadied  his  aim,  and  with  his  hundred  lances 
thundering  close  behind,  drove  in  upon  those  bristling  ranks 
to  meet  them  shield  to  shield  with  desperate  shock  of  onset- 
felt  his  tough  lance  go  home  with  jarring  crash— saw  horses 
that  reared  high  and  were  gone,  lost  beneath  the  trampling 

f.iT-     o.-,^l    f^.,^^    I,:-   I 1  !  1    .       ..   _  .        *.,    " 

i;-.-.  ,    i-::-_i    ^•_-:j;iv:    111:,    i.iiitc   ■.jiiivXTcU    lO    tuc    V(-ly    glip.       Uut 

flashed  his  sword,  for  all  about  him  was  a  staggering  press 


t 
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of  horses  that  neighed  and  screamed,  and  men  who  smote, 
-houting,  and  were  smitten  ;  tmscen  blows  battered  him 
while  he'  thrust  and  hewed,  and  wondered  to  see  his  lor^' 
blade  so  dimmed  and  bloody.  And  ever  as  he  fought, 
through  the  narrow  vent  of  his  casque  he  caught  small  and 
sudden  visions  of  this  close-locked,  desperate  fray  ;  of  I'lf 
standing  in  his  stirrups  to  ply  his  whirling  axe  whose  mighty, 
crashing  blows  no  armour  might  withstand  ;  of  grim  Roger, 
scowling  and  fierce,  wielding  ponderous  broad-sword  ;  of 
young  Sir  John  of  Griswold,  reeling  in  his  saddle,  his  helpless 
arms  wide-liung. 

So  cut  they  bloody  path  through  I'ertolepe's  deep  arr?y, 
on  and  forward  with  darting  point  and  detp-biting  edge, 
unheeding  wounds  or  shock  of  blows,  until  Beltane  beheld 
the  press  yield,  thin  out,  and  melt  away,  thereupon  shouted 
he  hoarse  and  loud,  rode  down  a  knight  who  sought  to  bar 
his  way,  unhorsed  a  second,  and  wheeling  his  snorting 
charger,  wondered  at  the  seeming  quiet ;  then  lifting  his 
vizor,  looked  about  him.  And  lo  !  wheresoever  his  glance 
Icll  were  men  that  crawled  groaning,  or  lay  very  muie  and 
still  amid  a  huddle  of  fallen  horses,  and,  beyond  these  again, 
were  other  men,  a-horse  and  a-foot,  that  galloped  and  ran 
amain  for  the  shelter  of  the  green.  Sir  Pertolepe's  array 
was  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley— the  battle  was  lost 

and  won. 

Now  while  he  yet  sat  thus,  dazed  by  the  shock  of  blows 
and  breathing  deep  of  the  sweet,  cool  air,  he  beheld  one  rise 
up  from  where  the  battle-wrack  lay  thickest,  an  awful  figure 
that  limped  towards  him  holding  aloft  the  brok  n  shaft  of 
an  axe. 

"  Aha,  lord  Beltane !  "  cried  Ulf.  wiping  sweat  and  blood 
from  him,  "  there  be  no  more — left  to  smite,  see  you.  The 
which — is  well,  for  weapon- -have  I  none.  This  axe  was 
tlie  third  this  day— broken,  see  you  !  Alas  !  there  is  no 
weapon  I  may  use.  Saw  you  Roger,  lord,  that  is  my 
comrade  ?  " 

"  Nay,  good  Ulf — ha,  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  His  horse  was  slain,  lord.  So  fought  he  afoot,  since 
when  1  saw  him  not." 

And  where  is  Sii  jdchcuill  aiiu  VVaiKyii — kj  see  ywu  iivi 
Sir  Benedict  ?    mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  sun-glare  !  ' ' 
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axf-shaft''^  ^^^  ""'''"^  ^  ^°^'^"^  ''^'  '"^  P^^"*^d  ^'th  his 

"Yonder  cometh  Roger,  lord,  and  with  him  the  little 
archer,  but  whom  bring  they  ?   ' 

Very  slowly  they  came,  Roger  and  Prat  the  archer  up- 
bearmg  betwixt  them  good  Sir  Hubert  of  Erdington    hi^ 

it^  thongs,  his  eyes  a-swoon  in  the  pallor  of  his  face 

hi™i^sTafdl!"'^  ^"'  ""  ^°  '''''  ^-  -^  ^«  -*^fa 
"Lord   Beltane,"  quoth  he.   faintly,   "full   oft  have   I 
shed   my   blood   for-Pentavalon-to-dav   I   die    niessL 
But  as  thou  didst  say-'tis  well  to  die-L  cause  so  nob  "' 
My  lord,  farewell  to  thee  !  "  ' 

And  with  the  word,  even  as  he  stood  'twixt  Roger  and  the 
archer,  the  stout  old  knight  was  dead.  So  they  laid  Hubert 
of  Lrdmgton  very  reverently  ui)on  that  trampled  field  he 
had  mamtamed  so  well.  ^ 

"A  right  noble  knight,  my  lord,"  quoth  Prat    shaking 

hL'Trokeloth'''/,?^''"-  -^th-^^^  our  pikemen  woull 
na\  e  Droke  to  their  third  onset '  " 

thlsIavr'^L?H  ^u"  °^  r^^^*^  "°^  ^°"^^^  ^'^'  t^"  "^^n 

a-dronn      "  H       ^^^^T'  ^'^"'"^  °"  ^'^  ^^'^^d  ^"^  ^^th  head 
a-droop.        Have  we  lost  manv.  know  ye  ?  " 

A  Lair  good  number,  master,  as  was  to  be  expected  " 

qtioth  Roger,  cleansing  his  sword  on  a  tuft  of  grasf     '  Sr 

Jolinof  Griswold  fell  beside  me  deep-smitten  through  the 

"  And  what  of  Sir  Benedict  ?  " 

'' See  yonder— yonder  he  rides,  my  lord'"  cried  Prat 
though  methinks  you  scarce  shall  know  him."     And  he 
pomted  where,  on  spent  and  weary  charger    one  rode    a 

ctrhTs^d-'T!."'  '^"'^'  '"  '"^^^^  armour'be;pattered  and 

m  his  dinted  casque  smitten  awry  ;   slowly  he  rode  before 

J  weary  company  until  of  a  sudden  espying  Beltane   he 

ene7ar?/r'  ""f  f""^  "l"  ^"  ^^^P^"^  ^^^^^ders  strath  ! 

'%oH^     ?-'°.'  ^'''Y''^  ^'^^  "^^^^^  ^™s  outstretched. 

Beltane!     he  cried.  "  praise  be  to  God  !     One  told  me 

thou  wert  down-art  well,  sweet  lad.  and  all  unharm  J' 

nna  ne  patted  Beltane's  mailed  shoulder 

oozed  from  his  steel  gauntlet  and  his 
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scSbing  charger  hung  weary  head  and  snorted  purple  loam, 
••  '  lad,"  quoth  he,  smiling  his  wry  smile,  "  here  was  an 
hour  worth  living  for— though  Sir  Bertrand  is  sore  hurt 
and  many  do  lie  dead  of  my  company." 

•'  And  here,"  sighed  Beltane,  "  brave  Hubert  of  Erdington 
— b.hold!" 

"A  gallant  knight.  Beltane!  May  I  so  valiantly  die 
wlien  that  my  time  be  come.  Truly  'twas  a  sharp  debate 
what  time  it  lasted,  there  be  many  that  will  ride  with  us  no 
more." 

"And  thou,  my  lord?  "  cried  Beltane  suddenly,  "  thy 
cheek  so  pale — thou'rt  hi^^-t,  Benedict!  " 

"  Nought  to  matter,  lad,  save  that  it  is  my  sword-arm  : 
nay  indeed,  my  Beltane,  'twas  but  an  axe  bit  through  my 
vanbrace,  'twill  heal  within  the  week.  But  take  now  my 
horn  and  summon  ye  our  scattered  company,  for  I  do  lack 
the  wind." 

Knight  and  man-at-arms,  limping  and  afoot,  on  horses 
weary  and  blown,  they  came  at  the  summons — archer  and 
pike-man  they  came,  a  blood-bespattered  company  ;  many 
were  they  that  staggered,  faint  with  wounds,  and  many 
that  sank  upon  the  trampled  grass  a-swoon  with  weariness, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  each  and  every  was  the  look  of  men  that 

triumph. 

Tnut  was  there,  his  bascinet  gone,  his  fiery  hair  be- 
tousled  :  Tall  Orson  was  there,  leaning  on  a  bent  and 
battered  pike,  and  there  his  comrade,  Jenkyn  o'  the  Ford, 
'A-ith  many  others  that  Beltane  well  remembered  and  others 
whose  faces  he  knew  not.  So  formed  they  their  battle- 
scarred  array  what  time  Beltane  viewed  them  with  glowing 
eye  and  heart  swelling  within  him. 

"  Master  !  "  cried  Tall  Orson  of  a  sudden.  "  O  master,  us 
do  be  clean  men  and  goodly  fighters  as  us  did  promise  thee 
time  'gone  i'  the  hollow,  master,  ye'll  mind  us  as  did  promise 
so  to  be — 1  and  Jenkyn  as  be  my  comrade  ?  " 

"  Aye.  master  !  "  cried  Jenkyn  o'  the  Ford,  "  aye.  look'ec, 
we  ha'  kept  our  word  to  thee  as  we  did  promise,  look'ee 
master  !     So  now,  speak  word  to  us  master,  look'ee  !  " 

"  Ye  m.en  !  "  nuoth  Beltane,  hoarse- voiced.  "  O  my 
pood  comrades  all,'  your  deeds  this  day  shall  speak  when 
we  are  dust,  methinks  !     Your  foes  this  day  did  muster 
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tlirce  thousand  strong,  and  yc  do  number  scarce  a  thousand 
-yet  have  ye  scattered  the.,,,  for  that  vour  cause  is tust 
.;;r";efcrar,at,"  ■""  '''"'^^■^'™  '""'  ^han,eTd%',vit 

these  men  who  had  marched  so  grimly  silenrall  ?he  dnJ 
a  great  and  migiuy  shout  went  up         ^  ^^"   "^^-^ 

••Arise.  Pentavalon  !     Ha!    Heltane-Pentavalon  '  " 
th;^rc"stoT"n:?he^'  shouted    upon  this  thunderous  roar 
f hff  rnc         ,         n'  f  """^^  ^'^^  ^"^^  ^lear  and  very  sweet 
in'els     and    f^^^/P^"  ^he  air  like  the  voices  ofquling 

of  '^tl  e  'towt  ^'"'^'^'"  '^''  '^^""^'"^  ^^'-^^  ^^"^hed,  a?  forth 
ot  the  towers  gloomy  portal   the  lady  Abbess  camP    i^Vt 

he'  wo  ^nd  two"",; '"  h^d"'",'^  '^ab^t.^'er'nunrbehlnd 
i^er  two  and  two,  their  hands  clasped  their  eyes  uorais^d 
to  heaven  chanting  to  God  a  hymn  of  praiseTnd  th.nk^ 
giving.  Slow  paced  they  thus,  the  stately  Abbess  wih  head 
low-bended  and  slim  hands  clasped  upon  her  sUver  cruciH v 
untd     the  chant   being  ended/ she  Vaised   her  head   and 

lu^grlaf  £ir^  ^l  ""r''''  ""'^^"^^^  an'yer'striSe 
ills  great  charger.     The  silver  crucifix  fell    the  slim  hand-; 

clasped  themselves  upon  her  boscm,  and 'the  eyeT  of  the 

tah,   white  Abbess  grew  suddenly    vide   and   dark      and 

even  as  she  gazed  on  him,  so  gazed  Sir  Benedict  on  her 

"  Reted  't    '.  1,'^  ^'^  ^"^^^^-voiced  and  low. 
Benedict !      she  murmured 

Slowly  Sir  Benedict  bowed  his  head    and  turning    laid 
his  hand  on  Beltane's  mailed  shoulder  ^'       ^ 

noU        K'  '!'1  ^^'  "  ^"^^^^  ^^'^  Beltane-that  is  son  to 
Beltane   heretofore  Duke  and  Lord  of  Pentavalon  .  ' 

^trrithJ^      !  1?  ^'^^^P^^^^.  "  Beltane  !  "    and  of  a  sudden 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  passionate  yearning  gesture  then 
covering  her  face,  sank  upon  her  knees   "  G^ofni^y  me  '   ' 
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be  greatly  blessed  in  thee — and  thy — mother  also.  God 
have  thee  ever  in  His  keeping — Beltane  !  " 

Now  as  she  spake  the  name  her  soft  voice  brake,  and 
turning,  she  stood  with  head  bowed  upon  her  hands,  and 
standing  thus,  spake  again,  deep-voiced  and  soft : 

"  Sir  Benedict,  wc  are  come  to  minister  to  the  hurt,  all 
is  prepared  within  tlic  tower,  let  them  be  brought  to  us,  I 
pray,  and — my  lord,  forget  not  the  sacred  oath  thou  didst 
swear  me — long  years  agone  !  " 


CHAPTER    LVIII 

HOW    BELTANE    HAD    SVEKCH    WITH    THE    ABBESS 

Th,:v  found  rich  booty  in  Pertolepe's  camp    with  store  of 
am  and  armour  and   many  goodly   horses    and     h  th"r 
S.r  Benedict  s  weaned  followers  betook  them'  as  Lht  f^^^l 
.  nd  knew  bk-ssed  rest  and  sleep.     But  in  the  tower  of  Bran 
.^dits  gleamed  where  the  Abbess  and  her  gentle  nuns  wen 
to  and  fro  among  the  wounded,  ministering  to  their  wanN 

;    au  "  thJ\t  '!:'  "^"r-  f '"^"^  •^••"^^-^  eyerTndTn  n 
a.am^t    the    blackness   of    the   surrounding    woods     wher.. 

outpost  and  sentmel  kept  yigilant  watch  and  w^  d     ''^'''' 

r.jough  late  the  hour  Beltane  sat  wakeful    chin  on  tlst 

beMde    a   ghmmermg    watch-fire,    oft    turnm^^    his   ehn^ .. 

owards  the  massy,  weather-beaten  tovver/re'^hinkin'  fu  n 

of    he  noble  lady  Abbess,  of  her  strange    ooks  and  word 

:  ^b  c  rid  t1"^^  ''T'^]'-  H'^'h  --head  the^moon 
ros..  Obscured  by  flymg  clouds,  a  wild  wrack  up-whirlinL^ 
froua    he  south  :   at  htful  intervals  was  a  wmd  thit  moaned 

reanly^mid  the  gloom  of  distant  woods,  a  desolate  sound 
that  sobbed  upon  the  a,r.  and  dying  to  a  wail    was  gcme 

And  tlv^ht  T'?T  •^'^'■^"^  ^""d  '■^""d  about  h.m 

And  thus  he  espied  a  light  that  hoyered  hither  and  thii     r 

fl  XVtjk^ron^r^'""'''  ^  ^"^"J'^'''^  whoseMi  fi'inJ 
nasnea  back  trom  cloven  casque  and  riv^en  shield  where 
eves  glared  unseeing  and  mouths  gaped  mute  and  dVmh 
rom  a  dark  confusion  whence  mailed  Lmstffly  rose  2h 
hands  tight-cIenched  that  seemed  to  mTnac  heaven  anS 
n,^id  feet  whose  spurred  heels  yet  gored  the  tlanks  of  ri^ki 
fallen  chargers  ;  to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down  th^^  sm  i 
flame  leaped  merrily,  dancing  from  dead  f."  e  to  deadTa  e 
bm  sta.ying  never,  a  fiendish  lire  that  seemed  to  mock  the 
horror  of  wounds  and  gibe  at  solemn  death 

Now  as  he  watched  this  devilish  light  Beltane  arose  and 


reachinjT   for  hi 


s^it-iooLcu  to  meet  it    then 


paused    for  the  light  was  moving  towards  him      Near  and 
nearer  it  came,  until,  into  the  glow  of  the  fire,  his  be-tousled 
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head  wild  and  bare,  his  Unk-mail  yet  befouled  with  battle, 
W'alkyn  strode,  and  hurling  his  torch  upon  the  grass, 
crushed  it  out  'neath  his  heel.  Then  came  he  to  the  tire 
and  >tood  there,  arms  crossed,  frowning  down  at  the  tlame. 

"  (irceting  to  thee,  Waldron  of  Brand  !  " 

Swift  turned  Walkyn,  his  gloomy  scowl  relaxed  at  Bel- 
tane's voice,  and  stooping,  he  took  and  kissed  my  Beltane's 
hand. 

"  Whence  come  ye,  Walkyn  ?  " 

"  From  going  to  and  fro  among  the  dead,  seeking  Perto- 
Icpe,  master.  Ha  !  they  do  lie  thick  yonder,  hve  hundred 
and  twenty  and  three  I  counted  of  Bloody  Pertolepe's  fol- 
lowing. And  in  the  woods  do  lie  certain  others,  that  I, 
with  divers  of  our  company,  pursued  and  cut  oft." 

"  And  what  of  their  wounded  ?  " 

"  I  saw  none,  master — nor  have  I  seen  Pertolepe.  I 
have  viewed  all  the  slain,  but  Pertolepe  is  not  there,  yet 
have  I  smitten  and  slain  three  Pertolepes  this  day — hawks, 
see  you,  in  eagles'  feathers !  So  is  my  work  yet  to  do,  and 
I  grieve  still  for  Pertolepe's  head." 

"  Sit  ye  down,  Walkyn,  here  with  me  beside  the  tire." 

Forthwith  Walkyn  obeyed  and  stretching  himself  on  the 
grass  fell  to  toying  with  the  haft  of  his  axe  and  scowling  at 
the  fire  again. 

"  This  was,  methinks,  thy  father's  tower  and  demesne 
of  Brand,  Walkyn  ?  " 

"  Aye,  lord,  here  was  I  born — yon  ruined  walls  did  hear 
my  father's  groans — the  screams  of  my  mother  and  sister 
amid  the  flame.  And  Red  Pertolepe  was  there,  and  Gui  of 
Allerdale  and  Roger  and  young  Gilles  of  Brandonmere — 
all  were  there  with  six  other  noble  knights  ;  but  these  six 
we  slew  long  since,  my  brother  and  I.  All  these  were  here 
that  day — and  Sir  Pertolepe — laughed — full  loud,  'twas 
told  me.  So  'twere  just  he  should  have  died  here  to-day, 
methinks  ?  'Twas  for  this  I  lured  him  hither — and  he 
liveth  yet  ! 

"  But  God  is  a  just  God,  Walkyn  !  Now  therefore  leave 
him  to  God  henceforth  ...    !  " 
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tight-clenched,  "  to  God ! — ha  !  master,  ye  le<^t  him  to  God 
on  a  time  and  because  of  thee  I— I  that  had  my  dagger 
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Foreyo 


at  his  roRuc's  throat  -1.  yearning  to  shiv  him,  did  but 
mark  lum  i'  the  brow-  .lyc,  f(.rM,(,th,  we  Ictt  liini  to  (,(.d 
and  lo  !    to-day  ho  burnetii,  he  .slayetli  and  hani:eth  as  was 

ever  liis  wont " 

"  CmVs  time  i^  n(jt  ours,  Walkyn,  but  for  the  evil  wrou.!:,'ht 
by  ^ir  I'crtolepe.  Sir  IVrtolepe  needs  must  answer  wi'icn 
Ood  so  wills.  So  leave  him  to  the  veni;ean<  e  uf  (iod— lest 
the  lire  ot  thy  vengeance  consume  thee  (juite.  Thou  art 
strong,  and  few  may  rope  with  tiieo  in  light,  yet  hath 
vengeance  fettered  and  made  thee  bond-slave, 
thy  vengeance  then,  and  be  free,  good  comrade." 
,'  .^'^y-  '"'^^t^r,  an  I  so  do,  what  is  left  me  ?  " 
"  The  love  of  thy  fellows,  Walkyn.  TIk.u  art,  forsooth, 
a  man,  so  do  I  love  thee,  and  jxTchance  witl'iin  a  nevv 
I'entavalon  thou  may'st  come  to  new  fortune  and  honour 

Ihou  shalt  hold  ag-ii  thy  father's  lands •" 

;'  To  what  end,  lurd  ?  .\s  ye  do  know,  my  wife  and 
child  do  he  in  nameless  graves  done  to  cruel  deatli  by  dogs 
of  Pertolepe  :  my  brothe-  rotted  in  a  noose— set  there  by 
PertoleiH".  S(^  am  I  a  lonely  man  henceforth ;  one  tiling 
only  seek  I  of  life,  master." 
]•  And  that,  Walkyn  ?  " 

"  The  head  of  I-51o(jdy  Pertolepe  !  "  So  saying,  Walkyn 
rose,  and  st(jod  scowling  down  at  the  lire  aL\ain  whose  glow 
shone  ominous  and  red  upon  the  broad  blade  of  the  mighty 
axe  that  lay  on  the  grass  at  his  feet. 

Now  of  a  sudden  forth  from  the  shadows,  swift  and 
silent  on  his  long  legs  came  crooked   LTf,   and  stooping 
wou  d  have  lifted  the  weapon,  but  in  that  moment  Walkyn 
snarled  and  set  his  foot  upon  it  : 

"  Oft  !  "  he  growled,  "  touch  not  mine  axe  thou  vile 
mannikm— Icbt  1  tread  on  thee  !  " 

I3ut  scarce  were  the  words  spoken,  than,  with  great  back 
low-crouched,  LTf  sprang,  and  whirling  miijlity  Walkyn 
aloft,  mailed  feet  on  high,  held  him  wriUiing  above  the 
rire  ;  then,  swinging  about,  hurled  him,  rolling  over  and 
over  upon  the  ling  ;  so  lay  Walkyn  a  while  propped  on  an 
elbow,  staring  on  Ulf  with  wide  eyes  and  mouth  agape 
vvhat  time,  strung  for  sudden  action.  Beltane  sat  cross- 
iegged  upon  tiie  green,  looking  from  one  to  tiie  other. 
"  Mannikin  ?  "    roared   Ulf,   great   hands   opening  ax^d 
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-iiutting,  "  iinwcitliy  to  tnuch  axe  of  thine,  tliou  jH-stilcnt 
beast!  ^'j)aic  ye  so  say  to  one  i.:ently  b».rn,  ba.-,e  teJl.jw? 
Now  will  I  bre:ik  thee  thine  aceuibed  axe — and  thee  tliere- 
;iiu  r,  an'  ve  will  !  "  ,      ,      , 

So  sayiiip,  Vli.  the  Mighty  caught  up  the  axe  and  wlieel- 
ir.^  it  fuU-annrd,  ^niote  and  buried  it  in  a  y^ung  tree  elose 
t,y_-^vl■enched  it  tree  and  smote  again.  And  lo !  with 
i.rodigiou^  er.Lck  and  rending  of  fibres  the  tall  tree  swayed, 
crushing  to  earth.  Now  while  Ulf  yet  stood  to  star.:  amazed 
mm  this  wcndnni^,  axe,  upon  its  sharp-gliltt  i  ing,  llaw- 
1,'  ,,  edge,  \\alkyn  had  risen,  dagger  in  hand  ;  but  even  as 
l.r  erouciied  to^spring,  a  vniee  si)ake— a  gentle  voice  but 
(,  uunanding  ;  and  in  the  tae-glow  stood  the  white  Abbe^s, 
lull  and  gracious,  the  -ilver  erucilix  agleam  upon  ha"  bosoni. 

"  (  hildren  !  "  she  sighed;  and  looking  from  scowling 
Walkyn  to  Irowning  Ult  she  reached  a  slim  iiund  to  each. 
••  0  children,"  said  she,  "  luy  by  your  steel  and  give  to  me 

vour  hands  !  "  . 

Fumbling  and  awkward,  Walkyn  sheathed  his  dagger 
wiiile  Ulf  laid  the  mighty  axe  upon  the  gr.i>^  \ery  tenderly, 
u.  it  had  been  a  sleeping  cluld  ;  so  came  they  both,  shame- 
i.ucd,  unto  the  lady  Aubos  and  gavo  her  each  a  hand. 
Holding  them  thus  she  looked  with  sad,  sweet  eyes  from 
one  ^rim  face  to  the  other,  and  drew  them  nearer  the  lire. 

"  Walkyn,  son  of  God,"  said  she,  "  behold  here  Ulf  whose 
valiant  heart  and  mighty  strength  have  been  our  salva- 
tion !  Ulf,  child  of  Heaven,  whom  God  hath  matlc  so 
mighty,  behold  here  brave  Walkyn  who  did  protect  the 
weak  and  lieli^less  and  tighteth  for  the  right !  Come  then, 
as  ve  are  children  of  God,  go  ye  in  brotherly  love  together 
huneetorth,  and  may  heaven  bless  ye,  vahant  sons  !  " 

Thus  saying,  she  set  their  hands  one  in  another,  and  these 
hands  gripped  and  held. 

Ouoth  Ulf.  sighing  : 

'^I'orsooth,  1  did  but  mean  to  try  the  balance  of  thine 
i>xc,  Walkyn.'  And  truly  it  is  a  mighty  weapon  and  a  peer- 
less—one that  even  my  strength  cannot  break  1  " 

Ouoth  Walkyn,  grim-smiling  : 

''"Tliere  is  in  this  world  no  axe  like  unto  it  save  one  that 
was  my  brother's— and  shall  be  thine  henceforth.^^Uh  the 
Strong.     Come  now,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  thee."     Then 
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bent  they  reverently  before  the  Abbess,  saluted  Beltane 
and,  side  by  side,  strode  away  together. 

''Would  all  feuds  might  so  end,  sweet  son,"  sighed  the 
Abbess,  her  wistful  eyes  down-b 'nt  upon  the  fire. 

"  Would  there  were  more  sweet  souls  abroad  to  teach 
men  reason  !  "    quoth  Beltane. 

"  Why  sit  you  here,  my  son,  wakeful  and  alone  and  the 
hour  so  late  ?  " 

'I  For  that  sleep  doth  fly  my  wooing,  holy  mother." 
"  Then  fain  would  I  share  thy  vigil  a  while." 
Forthvyith  Beltane  brought  her  a  stocl,  rough  and  rudely 
fashioned,  and  while  she  sat,  he  lay  beside  her  in  the  fire- 
light ;    and  thus,  despite  her  hood  and  wimple,  he  saw  her 
face  was  of  a  calm  and  noble  beautv,   smooth  and  un- 
wnnkled,  despite  the  silver  hair  that  peeped  forth  of  her 
ocsened  hood.     A  while  thf  y  sat  thus,  nothing  speaking 
he  viewing  her,  she  gazing  ever  on  the  fire  :    at  last  : 

"  Thou'rt  young,   messire,"   she  said  wistfully    "  yet  in 

thy  life  tiath  been  much  of  strife,  I've  heard.     Thou  hast 

known  much  of  hardship,  my  son,  and  sor-ow  mcthinks  '■•  " 

"So  do  I  live  fox  that  fair  day  when  i^eace  shall  come 

again,  noble  lady." 

*'  Full  oft  have  I  heard  tell  of  thee,  my  son.  strange  tales 
and  marvellous.  Some  do  liken  thee  to  a  demon  joying  in 
slaughter,  and  some  to  an  archangel  bearing  the  sword  of 
(jod. 

''^  And  how  think  you,  reverend  mother  ?  " 
"  I  think  of  thee  as  a  man,  my  ,^on.     I  have  heard  thee 
named  •  outlaw  '  and  '  lawless  ravener,'  and  some  do  call 
thee  ^  Beltane  the  Smiiii.'     Now  wherefore  smith  ?  " 
"  tor  that  smith  was  I  bred,  lady." 
"  But  thou'rt  of  noble  blood',  lord  Beltane." 
"^  Yet  knew  I  nought  of  it  until  that  I  was  man  grown  " 
Thy  youth— they  tell  me— hath  been  very  lonely    my 
son — and  desolate."  J'      J 

"Not  desolate,  for  in  my  loneliness  was  the  hermit 
Ambrose  who  taught  me  many  things,  and  most  of  all  how 
to  love  him.  So  lived  I  in  the  srreenwood,  happy'  and 
content,  until  on  a  day  this  sainUy  Ambrose  told  me  a 
woeful  tale— so  did  I  know  this  humble  hermit  for  the  noble 
Duke,  my  father." 
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' '  Thy  father  !     The  Duke  !     A  hermit !     Told  he  of— 
all  his  sorrows,  my  son  ?  " 
"All,  reverend  mother,  and  thereafter  bade  me  beware 

the  falsity  of  women." 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  Abbess  grew  suddenly  suffused,  the 
slim  hand  clenched  rigid  upon  the  crucifix  at  her  bosom, 
but  she  stirred  not  nor  lifted  her  sad  gaze  from  the  hre. 

•  I.iveth  thy  father  yet,  my  son  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  I  pray  God,  lady." 

"  And — thy  mother  ?  " 

"  'Tis  so  I've  heard." 

"  Pray  you  not  for— for  her  also  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  my  mother,  lady." 

"Alas!  poor  lonely  mother!  So  doth  she  need  thy 
prayers  the  niore.  Ah,  think  you  she  hath  not  perchance 
yearned  with  breaking  heart  for  her  babe?  To  have 
kissed  him  into  rosy  slumber !  To  have  cherished  his 
bf>vish  hurts  and  sorrows  !  To  have  gloried  in  his  youthful 
might  and  manhood  !  O  sure  there  is  no  sorrow  like  the 
loneliness  of  desolate  motherhood.  Would'st  seek  this 
unknown  mother,  lord  Beltane  ?  ' ' 

"  Truly  there  be  times  when  I  do  yearn  to  find  her— and 
there  be  times  when  I  do  fear — ■ — " 

"  Fear,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Holy  mother,  I  learned  of  her  first  as  one  false  to  her 
vows,  light-minded  and  fickle  from  her  youth " 

• '  O  hath  there  been  none  to  speak  thee  good  of  her— 
in  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  There  was  Jolette,  that  folk  did  call  a  witch,  and  there 
is  Sir  Benedict  that  doth  paint  her  pure  and  noble  as  I 
would  have  her.  Yet  would  1  know  for  myself,  fain  would 
I  be  sure,  ere  we  do  meet,  if  she  is  but  the  woman  who  bore 
me,  or  the  proud  and  noble  mother  I  fain  would  love." 

"Could'st  not  love  her  first  and  judge  her  after,  my 
son  ?  Could  not  her  very  motherhood  plead  her  cause 
with  thee  ?  Must  she  be  weighed  in  the  balance  ere  thou 
yield  her  a  son's  respect  and  love  ?  So  many  weary  years 
—'tis  something  hard,  methinks  !  Nay,  heed  me  not,  my 
lord— seek  out  thy  mother,  unbeknown — pro\  c  for  thyself 
her  worthmess  or  falsity,  prove  for  thyself  her  honour  or  her 
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I,  bojioldinf?  things  with  woman's  eyes,  know  only  tliat  a 
mother's  love  shrink.th  not  for  any  sin,  but  reacheth  (Jown 
through  shame  and  evil  with  slicltering  arms  outstretched 
—a  holy  thmg,  fearl*  ;  of  sin,  more  lasting  than  shame  and 
stronger  than  death  itself." 

So  saying,  the  lady  Abbess  rose  and  turned  to  look  up 
at  the  lights  that  burned  within  the  tower. 

"  "lis  la<-,  my  lord,"  she  sighed,  "get  thee  now  to  thy 
rest,  for  I  must  begone  to  my  duty  till  the  dawn.  There 
be  many  sick,  and  good  Sir  Bertrand  lieth  very  nigh  to 
death— he  ne'er  will  see  another  dawn,  methinks,  so  needs 
must  I  a\ray.  Ciood-night,  sweet  son,  and  in  thy  prayers 
forget  not  thy— thy  most  unhappy  mother  !  " 

Then  she  lifted  her  hand  and  blessed  him    and    ire  he 
rose  up  from  his  knees,  she  set  that  white  hand  upm  his 
bow  '  head  and  touched  his  \(]Iow  hair— a   light     ouch 
furtive  and  shy,  but  a  touch  tliat  was  like  to  a  caress. 

Thereafter,  Beltane  coming  into  his  hut  of  woven  wattle 
rolled  himsdf  in  his  weather-worn  mande  and  presendv 
fell  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER   LIX 

TELLETH    HOW   SIR   BENEDICT   WENT  A-FISHING 

Next  day  Sir  Bcrtrand  died  of  his  hurts,  so  they  buried 
him  beside  young  Sir  John  of  Gnswold  and  sturdy  old 
iliibert  of  Erdington  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  five 
otliers  of  their  company  who  had  fallen  in  that  desperate 
aiiray  ;  therefore  tarried  they  a  while  what  time  their  sick 
and  wounded  grew  towards  health  and  strength  by  reason 
of  the  skill  and  tender  care  of  the  lady  Abbess  and  her  nuns. 
Now  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  Sir  Benedict  being 
sick  a-bed  of  his  wound,  Beltane  sat  in  council  among  the 
eldest  and  wisest  of  the  knights,  and  presently  summoned 
Walkyn  and  Ulf,  Roger  and  Jenkyn  o'  the  Ford,  speaking 
th<  ni  on  this  wise  : 

•  •  Good  comrades,  list  ye  now  !  These  noble  knights  and 
1  iia-c  hither  summoned  ye  for  that  ye  are  of  good  and 
approved  courage  and  moreover  foresters  born  and  cunning 
in  wood-lore.  As  ye  do  know,  'tis  our  intent  to  march  for 
Belsaye  so  soon  as  our  wounded  be  fit.  But  first  must  we 
be  ware  if  our  road  be  open  or  no.  Therefore,  Walkyn,  do 
ye  and  Ulf  take  ten  men  and  haste  to  Winisfarne  and  the 
forest-road  that  runneth  north  and  south  :  be  ye  wary  of 
surprise  and  heedful  of  all  things.  You,  Roger  and  Jenkyn, 
with  other  ten,  shall  seek  the  road  that  runneth  east  and 
west,  marching  due  south  you  shall  come  to  the  northern 
road  where  ye  shall  wait  two  hours  (but  no  longer)  for 
Walkyn.  Ye  are  woodsmen !  Heed  ye  the  brush  and 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  if  an^'  be  broken,  mark  well  the 
track  in  dusty  places  and  seek  ye  the  print  of  feet  in  marshy 
places,  learn  all  ye  may  from  whomsoever  ye  may  and  haste 
\e  hot-foot  back  with  tidings  good  or  ill.    Is  it  understood  ?  " 

"  Aye,  lord  !  "    quoth  the  four. 

'^And  look'ee,  master."  said  Jenkyn,  "there  be  my 
conuade  Orson  the  Tall,  look'ee.  His  hurt  is  nigh  healed 
and  to  go  wi'  us  shall  be  his  cure — now,  look'ee  lord,  shall 
lie  CO  wi'  us  ? 

"  Nay,  Roger  shall  answer  thee  this,  Jenkyn.     So  now 
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begone  and  God  speed  yc,  good  comrades  all !  "     Hereupon 
the  migl'y   four  made   their  obeisance  and  hasted  awW 
rejoicmg.  •'' 

Now  Sir  Benedict's  hurt  had  proved  an  evil  one  and  deep 
wherefore  the  Abbess,  m  accent  soft  and  tender,  had   in- 
continent  ordered  h.m  to  bed,  and  there,  within  the  silken 
tent  that  had  been  Sir  Pertolepe's,  B.ltane  oft  sat  bv   the 
while  she,   with   slim  and  dexterous  hngers.   washed  and 
anointed  and  bound  the  ugly  wound:    many  times  came 
she,  solt-treadmg,  gentle  and  gracious  ever  ;    and  at  such 
times  Beltane  noticed  that  full  often  he  would  f:nd  her  deep 
sao  gaze  bent  upon  him  ;    he  noticed  also  that  though  her 
voice  was  low  and  gentle,  yet  she  spake  ever  as  one  'customed 
to  obedience.     Thus  it  was,  that  Sir  Benedict  being  ordered 
to  his  couch,  obeyed  the  soft-spoke  command    but  being 
kept  there  all  day.  grumbled  (albdt  to  Beltane)  :'  being  kept 
thej-e  the  second  day  he  fell  to  muttered  oaths  and  cursing 
(albeit  to  Beltane)  :   but  at  sunset  h.  '    -ame  unruly   in  so 
much  that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate         h  the  lady'Abbess 
(albeit  humbly),  whereon  she  smiled,  and  bidding  Beltane 
reach  her  cup  and  spoon,  forthwith  mixed  a  decoction  and 
dos('d  Sir  P.encdict  that  he  fdl  asleep  and  slumbered  amain 
Thus,  during  this  time,   I]eltane  saw  and  talked  much 
with  the  lady  Abbess  :   oft  w^nt  he  to  watch  her  among  the 
siL^c  and  to  aid  her  when  he  might  ;    saw  how  fierce  faces 
softened  when  she  bent  to  touch  fevered  brow  or  '^peak 
them  cheerily  with  smiling  lip  despite  the  deep  and  haunting 
sadness  of  her  eyes  ;    saw  how  eagerly  rough  hands  were 
stretched  forth  to  furtive  touch  her  white  habit  as  she  passed  • 
heard  harsh  voices  grow  sudden  soft  and  all  unfamiliar—' 
voices  that  broke  in    murmurous   gratitude      All  this  saw 
and  heard  he  and  failed  not,  morn  and  eve,  to  kneel  him  at 
her  feet  to  hear  her  bless  him  and  to  f,>el  that  soft    '^hy 
touch  among  his  hair.  ' 

So  passed  two  days,  but  neither  Roger,  nor  Walkyn  nor 
VU,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  twentv  chosen  men  had  yet 
returned  or  sent  word  or  sign,  wherefore  Beltane  began  to 
wax  moody  and  anxious.  Thus  it  was,  that  upon  a^unny 
afternoon,  he  wandered  beside  a  little  rivulet,  bowered  in 

aide     ;lrir)      \X'illr.^ir-      Vir.r-r>        ^      ,,,„ T 1         j1         . ,.,        , 

pebbly  bed  and  laughed  among  stones  and  mossy  boulders, 
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there  a  drowsy  stream  that,  widening  to  dreamy  pool, 
stayed  its  haste  to  woo  down-bending  branches  with  soft, 
kissing  noises, 

Ni'w  as  Beltane  walked  beside  the  stream,  head  a-droop 
and  very  thoughtful,  he  paused  of  a  sudden  to  behold  one 
j  richly  dight  in  gambeson  of  fair-wrought  leather  artiticialiy 
,;uilted  and  pinked,  who  sat  ensconced  within  this  greeny 
bower,  liis  back  to  a  tree,  one  bandaged  arm  slung  about 
his  neck  and  in  the  other  hand  a  long  hazel-branch  trimmed 
with  infinite  care,  whereunto  a  Unc  was  tied. 

"  Sir  Benedict  !  "  cried  Beltane,  "  methought  thee  asleep  : 
what  do  ye  so  far  from  camp  and  bed  ?  " 

"I  fish,  lad,  I  hsh— I  ply  a  tentative  angle.  Nay- 
save  thy  'breath,  I  have  caught  me  nothing  yet,  save 
thoughts.  Thoughts  do  tlock  a  many,  but  a,  to  tish— they 
do  but  sniff  my  bait  and  llirt  it  with  their  wanton  tails. 
plat^ue  take  'cm  !  l'>ut  what  o'  fish  ?  'Tis  not  for  nsh 
alone  that  man  iisheth,  for  fishing  begetteth  thought  and 
thought,  dreams— and  to  dream  is  i-fttimes  sweet  !  " 

"  But— Benedict,  what  of  the  Abbess?  " 

"  The  Abbess  ?  Ha,  the  Abbess,  Beltane  !  Sweet  soul, 
she  slccpeth.  At  noon  each  day  needs  must  she  sleep,  since 
even  she  is  mortal,  and  mortals  must  sleep  now  and  then. 
The  Abbess?  Come  sit  yc,  lad,  what  time  I  fickle  the 
noses  of  these  pestilent  fish.  Sit  ye  here  beside  me  and  tell 
me.  how  think  ye  of  this  noble  and  most  sweet  lady  ^  " 

"That,  for  thv  truancy,  she  will  incontinent  mix  thee 
another  sleeping  draught,  Benedict." 

"  Ha— then  '11  never  drink  it!"  quoth  Sir  Benedict, 
'settling  his  shoulder  against  Beltane  and  frowning  at  his 
line,  "am  I  a  babe,  forsooth,  to  be  dosed  to  slumber?  Ha, 
by  the  foul  fiend  his  blark  dam,  ne'er  will  I  drink  it.  l:ul !  " 

'"  Then  will  she  smile  on  thee,  sad-eyed,  and  set  it  to  thy 
lip,  and  woo  thee  soft-voiced,  so  shalt  thou  swallmv  it  every 
drop " 

"  -NT^t  so— dear  blood  of  all  the  saints  !  Must  I  be  mewed 
jp  witiiin  an  accursed  bed  on  such  a  day  and  all  by  reason 
of  a  small  axe-stroke?     Malediction!  no." 

"  She  is  wondrous  gentle  with  the  sick,  Benedict " 

L'^iic   iS  cx   VciV  WOIiilili,    jLJviL«^iiUj   uiivi    tux-i'^  i'^'^'-   o'    -'-'"  . 

noble  lady  sweet  of  soul  and  body  !     To  die  for  such  were 
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joyful  privile-o,  nicthinks,  aye   verilv  f  "   nnri  q-    t.       .■ 
ior,otM.i  lus  line,  drooped  hi^^-ancf'Sd''"''"'^ 
^^^^  And  thou  d.dst  know  her  well^long  yea^.fafone,  Bene- 

"  Aye,  lonf:— years— atrone  »  " 

very  well,  Rcncdict  '  " 

Very  Well. 
;;  She-was  '  Yolandc  '  then,  Benedict  ?  " 

and;^^kinc:rBeU^i'::^*:  l'^^'"^  ^'^^-^  with  a  start 
Abbess  Vemnica  ' '-  '      ""''"^  ^"'^^''^y  '^'^  ''  the  lady 

;;  ^^|;^;t  ^J^all  surely  dose  thee  again  and " 

^ia-'   bones  and  body  o' me  not  sn  I     tv    i 
l^ere  angle  I,  Jish  or  no  fis^  thu  der  o    ro  /''' ''!  ^'  ^"^ 
vcnly,  here  will  I  sit  till  I  haVe  c  u  ll^.  1        r'  ^^  "     ^y^' 
and  go  o-  nn-  own  free  will    bvP?      k  l^^''^•  °'  ^^'^'^^^V 
arKi  tl.  Dragon  I  s.::rlu~^^^:^J^,^y  ^^^ 

th/ro^  -.^^^^d^in  4tS  l^^ld'^^^^^^       ^°°^  -^  ^-- 
sudden  and  her  teeth  alJmcAin.  ^'^^  P^'''*^^  ^^  ^ 

and  pleasant  to  see  '""'^"^  wondrous  young 

"  O  Benedict  '  "    said  ^hn    ••  r\     i,-ij 
O  sir  knicht  -     Is  this  thv  ;i  •  ^/^'^^  "^°^^  disobedient ! 
away  for'that  a  poo    J,^^  chivalry    noble  lord--to  steal 
so  yery  mortal  ? '•  "^  "'"'^  "'^^^^  ^^^^P.  bung,  alas! 

f  u:;£- ::t!^rsse'  '^^^%'  ^-^^  ^^  ^^"^^^^^' 

the  wind,  see  you-the  wind— -""  "^'^  '"^°  ^"^''  forth-and 

have  a  bite  !  -  Up  at  ^  ^"n  '^  '  r'^"'"'  J^™'^'''":'  '  ' 
his  wounded  arn,  ^nS  1^  htU™o  :;'h  T'^  '"^-"^.^'""S 
water,  now  out  with  nr  Jr  •  "^  -^  ^"^  ^^"-  ""w  in  the 
oaths  galore.  u„;n"';,nflr?ri^'-^  ^^^^.^P'."*  -d  swearing 
-dance,  he  had  -on  tlie  ,ish  into -tli^Xu:™  Stlf'hS^ 
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landed  it  right  skilfully,  where  it  thrashed  and  leapt,  flash- 
ing in  the  sun. 

"  Ha,  Yolande  !  "  he  cried,  "  in  the  golden  day  thou  wert 
ever  fond  of  a  goodly  trout  fresh  caiight  and  bi^ilcd  upon 
a  lire  of '* 

"  Benedict !  "  cried  the  Abbess,  and,  all  forgetful  of  his 
hurt,  caught  him  by  his  wounded  arm,  "  O  Sir  Benedict !  " 
Now,  man  of  iron  though  he  seemed,  Sir  Benedict  must  needs 
start'and  flinch  beneath  her  hold  and  grow  livid  by  reason  of 
the  sliarp  pain  of  it ;  whereat  she  loosed  him  of  a  sudden  and 
fell  away,  white  hands  tight  clasped  together  : 

"  Ah,  Benedict !— I  have  hurt  thee— again  !  "  she  panted. 

"  Not  so,  'twas  when  I  landed  the  lish— my  lady  Abbess  !  " 

Now  at  this  she  t\irned  away  and,  standing  thus  a  while 
very  silent,  presently  raised  her  hand,  whereat  came  tvo  of 
her  gentle  nuns. 

"  Dear  my  daughters,"  said  she,  "  take  now  Sir  Benedict 
unto  the  camp  and  look  to  his  hurt,  anoint  it  as  ye  have 
seen  me  do.     Go  !  ' ' 

Nothing  speaking,  Sir  Benedict  bowed  him  humbly  to  the 
stately  Abbess  and  went  away  between  the  two  white-robed 
sisters  and  so  was  gone. 

Slowly  the  Abbess  turned  to  Beltane  who  had  'isen  and 
was  regarding  her  with  a  new  and  strange  intensity,  and 
meeting  thatlook,  her  own  glance  wavered,  sank,  and  slie 
stood  a  while  gazing  down  into  the  murmurous  waters  ;  and 
as  she  stood  thus,  aware  of  his  deep-searching  eyes,  into  her 
pale  cheek  crept  a  flush  that  deepened  and  ever  deepened. 

"  :My  lord,"  said  she,  very  low  and  placid-seeming,  "  why 
dost  thou  look  on  me  so  ?  " 

And  for  all  her  stately  calm,  her  liand,  wliich  had  clenched 
itself  upon  the  silver  crucifix,  was  woefully  a-tremble. 
"  What— is  it— my  lord  Beltane  ?  " 

"  A  thought,  noble  lady." 

"  Wliat  is  thy  thought  ?  " 

"  Lady,  'tis  this— that,  an  I  might  find  a  mother  such 
as  thee,  then  would  I  pay  her  homage  on  my  knees,  and  love 
her  and  honour  her  for  what  I  do  know  her,  praying  God 
to  ninke  me  worthv !  "  So  savin.?,  he  came  a  step  to- 
wards her,  faltered,  stopped,  and  reached  out  appealing 
hands  to  her. 
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"-«.  all  bl,„dv  in  his  hand        '•  '"^  "™°"'- K™---.  Ws  great 
ovor'^tt'::,sand:,ril'™' " 'ni,"'?' "r  "'•"•  ''■"""''P«  -"' 

P.cked  levies,  new  come  from  B     L^  B  e."™"'"''  °'  '™'^ 


*     !    ) 


CHAPTER    LX 


TELLETH    HOW   TilEY    MAKCHEU    FROM    THE    VALLEY    OF 

BRAND 


W  rrniN  the  camp  was  prodigious  stir,  a  fanlare  ni  trumpets 
and  hoarse  commands,  wliere  archers  and  pike-men,  knights 
and  men-at-arms  were  mustering  ;  but  nowhere  was  hurry 
(If  confusion,  wherefore  HeUane's  heart  rejoiced  and  he 
smiled  glad-eyed  as  he  came  where,  before  ^ir  Benedict 
and  the  assembled  council,  stood  Roger  and  Ulf  with  liftien 
ut  their  twenty  men. 

"  Walkyn,"  said  Sir  Benedict,  what  time  liis  esquire 
strapped  and  buckled  him  into  his  bright  armour,  "  where- 
abouts do  they  hold  their  marcli  ?  " 

"  Scarce  twenty  miles  from  here  due  west,  lord." 

"  Ha,  and  they  come  through  the  furcst,  ye  say  ?  "  qties- 
tioncd  Sir  Brian,  "  so  shall  they  move  more  slowly,  mc- 
thinks." 

"  Why  see  you,  me-sire,"  said  Walkyn,  "  they  marcli  by 
way  of  Felindre  that  was  once  a  fair  town,  and  from  Felindre 
is  a  road  that  leadeth  through  the  wild  unto  this  valley  of 
Brand." 

"  So  have  we,  I  judge,  'twixt  six  and  seven  hours,"  quoth 
Hacon  of  Trant. 

"  Less,  Hacon,  less  !  "  said  Sir  Benedict,  beginning  to 
stride  up  and  down  in  his  clanking  armour,  "  Sir  Rollo  ever 
rideth  with  busy  spur,  and  he  will  doubtless  push  on  amain 
nor  spare  liis  men  that  he  may  take  us  unprepared.  Put  it 
at  live  hours,  Hacon,  m.  yhap  less!  " 

"  Tis  so  I  pray  !  "  said  Beltane,  glancing  towards  the 
gbwing  west,  "  and  i.  two  hours  it  will  be  dark,  my  lords  ! 
Walkyn,  thy  company  doth  lack  for  five,  meseemeth  ?  " 

'''  Aye,  master — for  tive  ;  two  fell  in  Winisfarne  where 
1  lay  in  bonds  ;    other  three  were  slain  in  the  pursuit." 

"  Saw  Sir  Rollo  aught  of  thee  ?  " 

"  Nav.  lord,  we  lav  well  hid." 

"  'Tis  very  well.     Are  they  many  ?  " 

"  Of  horsemen  I  counted  full  three  thousand,  master." 
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"  And  I,  lord,"  (luolh  Ulf,  "  did  reckon  over  two  thousand 
foot." 

"lis  n  fairi>!i  company!  "  said  Sir  Ihian. 

"And  I  do  ],i(  k  my  sword-arm!  "  si,i;hcd  .^ir  Benedict, 
"  but  my  Irtt  liatii  served  me  wtH  ere  now." 

"  And  >ir  Pertolepe  lieth  yet  in  WniiLfarne  '.  "  said  Ikltane 
thou,i;Iitlully. 

"  Aye,"  nodded  Sir  J'.enedict,  "  and  shall  march  south  to 
cut  Git  our  retreat  if  haply  any  ot  us  e.-,cai)e  Sir  Kollo's 
oniall." 

_  "  So  slKnild  we  strike  camp  and  march  fortliright,"  said 
Sir  Brian. 

"  I\Iarc]i— aye,  but  whither?"  qu"stioned  Sir  Hacon. 
"  We  an-  liirealened  on  two  fronts,  and  tor  the  re^t,  we  have 
the  trackless  wilderne,.s !     Wliithcr  would'st  march,  Brian  ?  " 

"  South  to  J^elsaye,"  an^^wered  Sir  Benedict",  "  south 
t]irout,di  tJie  Vvild  until  we  strike  the  western  road  by 
Tliornaby.  I  with  certain  (.tlier>  will  form  a  rear-.^uard 
and  hold  >ir  Rollo  in  jjlay  wliat  time  our  main  body  presses 
on  at  speed." 

"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Sir  Hacon,  "  and  what  of  Red  Pertolepe  ? 
Truly  our  ca^e  is  de.-perate.  methinks,  old  c(nnrade  !  " 

"  \\  liv,  'ti,-^  ncjt  the  lirst  time  we  have  out-faced  desperate 
odds,  Haeon  !  " 

"  Aye,  verily,  Benedict— thy  cool  head  and  cunning 
strategy  ha\e  sav(.;d  us  from  dungeon  and  death  a  score  of 
times,  but  then  were  we  a  cho:,en  company,  swill  at  onfall  or 
retreat,  well  mounted  and  equipped— to-night  we  go  ham- 
pered with  our  w(  ainded  and  these  lady  nuns!  So  is  our  ease 
desperate,  Benedict,  and  necdeth  desperate  remedy " 

"And    that,    methinks,    I've    found,    messire '  "    quoth 
Beltane,  and  rising  up  he  looked  upon  tliem  all,  hi>  eye 
bright  with  sudden  purpose.     "  Hark  a    .  my  lords  !     Great 
and    valiant  knights  do  I  know  ye,  ^.xc  and  all— wise   in 
experience  of  battle  and  much  versed  in  warlike  stratagem 
beyond  my  under,<tanding  ;   but  this  is  the  wild-wood  where 
only  wood-craft  shall  advantage  us.     Within  these  wilds 
3-our   tactics   shall   avail   nothing  nor   all  your   trainphng 
Cavalry- — here  innsf  be  foresters  th.nt   mn'..'  o-q  eiUnf   ".r-..-i 
unseen  amid  the  leaves  'neath  whose  trained'' feet  no"  twig 
shall  snap,  who  smite  unseen  from  brush  and  thicket  and 


1,  lor  one,  do  agree 


though 


tis  a  far  cry 
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being  wise  in  wood-craft  thus  make  tlie  forest  their  ally. 
And,  lords,  I  am  a  forester,  ail  my  days  the  greenwood  hath 
l)t  111  my  home,  and  in  my  loneliness  I  made  the  trees  my 
frirnds.  So,  I  pray  you,  let  me  with  three  iumdrcd  clio^eii 
fcarsters  keep  (jur  rear  to-rii^ht,  and  tliis  night  the  forest 
sli.ill  tight  for  us  and  Sir  kollo  rue  the  hour  he  dared  ad- 
wnture  him  within  the  green.     Messircs,  how  say  you  ? 

"Why,  my  lord,  'tis  very  will!"   sig'lied  Sir  Pjennlict, 
glancing  down  at  his  wounded  arm, 
right  heartily." 

'  .\nd  I  I  "  nodded  Sir  Brian. 

"  And  I  also  !  "  cpioth  Sir  Hacon, 
to  P>elsaye  and  I  love  ntjt  to  be  pent  within  walls,  and  with 
Red  I'ertolepe  threatening  our  Hank  'tis  a  very  parlous  case, 
inctliinks." 

■'  And  thou  art  ever  at  thy  best  where  danger  is,  Hacon," 
--aid  Sir  Benedict,  "  so  will  I  give  thee  charge  of  our  van- 
ward  !  " 

Now  hereupon  Sir  Hacon's  gloom  vanished  and,  rising  up, 
he  smiled  and  forthwith  did  on  his  gnat  war-lulm. 

"  Then  it  is  agreed  !  "  said  Beltane,  and  beckoned  to 
Roger  and  W'alkyn  ;    quoth  he  : 

■'  Good  friends,  go  now  and  choose  three  hundred  trusty 
fellows,  skilled  foresters  all ;  look  that  each  doth  bear  Hint 
and  steel,  for  by  yon  clouds  I  judge  'twill  be  a  dark  night. 
Let  every  hre  within  the  camp  be  ciuenclied  and  the  ground 
well  cooled  with  water,  that  by  the  feel  of  it  none  may  know 
how  long  we  have  removed — see  you  to  this,  I'lf." 

Now  when  the  mighty  three  were  gone  abcjut  the  business, 
their  iHteen  lusty  fellows  at  their  heels,  Beltane  turned  and 
pointed  westward,  and  lo  !    the  sun  was  set. 

"  Messircs,"  said  he,  "  you  were  wise,  methinks,  to  mount 
and  away  ere  the  night  fall.  To-night,  since  the  moon  is  hid, 
'twill  be  very  dark  amid  the  trees,  therefore  let  Orson  guide 
you — he  is  forest-bred  and  well  knoweth  the  way  to 
Thurnaby.  Heaven  prosper  you,  for  in  your  valiant  keep- 
ing is  the  bcxfety  of — of  our  noble  lady  Abbess — and  her 
ladies.     So  mount,  my  lords,  press  on  with  what  speed  ye 

iiiay,    UliU   Vjuu    aio.    Uri    tiiia    iii^iil    cacli   aiiu.    cVciy — laic   yc 

well!" 
Presently  the  trumpets  sounded  and  forthwith  armour 
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was  burklcd  on,  horses  sad.il.,!,  while  cvTiywhcro  was  stir 

a-1    n,  ue  of  .l.parture.  what   tune,   with.n  hi.  o.u'^^^^^^ 
V  n,  Ita,,.;  ua.  bus.lv  doing  on  In.  arnunu,  and,  beinrm 
Mstc,   n.akmg  slow   bu.nu...  „f   a  ;     thrice  he  e  saved     o 
buckle  a  .  .  >  tarn  .trap  and  thrice  it  escaped  him    u^^un   |o 

b";"d\^''';'?'t^"'^r"^'^^^'^-'-'^' --it- 
be  lu  Id    he  lady  Abbe...     And  in  her  eyes  was  y.t  tint  so  t 

and  ruhant  ...k,  bnt  nought  said  .lu^  nnt.l  H  Itane  tood 
anned  from  head  to  heel,  nnt.l  she  ha.l  gnt  the  gre^t  sword 
about  hnn.  then  she  set  1...  hand,  uptn  lus  ^:::^' 
ih.r  ^^',V"''  ^.^^'^/'i^'  ^'Oft-voiced,  ■■  thou  didst  yearn  for 
thy  mother,  so  is  slu:  conie  to  tiiee  at  la.t,  dear  son  ^^  Z 
saying,  she  drew  him  down  into  her  embrace.  "  O  Hdtane 
son  oi  mine,  ong,  long  have  I  waited-aye,  bitter  wc'y 
V  ars.  and  olt-tm.es  in  my  sorrow  J  ha^•c^lreamed  of  tins 

TSow  fell  Ik-Itane  upon  his  kne.     and  caught  those  white 
and  gentle  hands  and  kissed  them  ;    quoth  he  • 

Alother--()  dear  my  mother,  neer  did  I  know  how  deen 
had  been  my  need  of  thee  until  now.  And  vet  .^1  Tn^ 
knowing,  I  have  yearned  for  thee;  u.  my  youth  I  did  love 
all  sweet  and  gentle  things  in  thy  stead-the  trees  the  tender 
lowers,  the  murmurous  brooks-these  did  I  love  in  place  o 

nS  riov:^^^"^  'T  '''  >-^^^"  -^  ^^-^^-  ^-  ^thei^s 
icnacr   io\  e- 'l...       ^.^^ds   mast    she    :  toon     all    soft 

whispers  and  tender  mother-cries,  to  kiss  him  oft    to    av 

''  ?nd'.;'^'"  ';-^  f  ^^^^"  ^"'^^  '^"^  "^—  ovc.  h  m     ' 

love  thv       T   '"'^'  ^"''"  '^'y  '"°^^^^'   i^^ltane-thou   wilt 

ove  thy  unknown  mother-now  and  always,  for  that  ^ 

IS  thy  mother  ^  j   ■  '■^'^   uiai  mil 

t)^  """"  ^'ir  ^'''  """'^  ^'°"°"^  ^^^'^  "^^v  ^-^nd  always    for 
that  mv  mother  is  a  sweet  and  noble  woman  •  "        ^  ' 

h.  Ak      T,  "^'"^'^  "'^''^  "^^'  beltane,  m  thy  lonely  child- 
hood thou  didst  need  me,  and  I-O  C.od  pity  me^^I  was  far 

i  \\  thin  these  arms  I  strove  to  love  and  cherish   ;,I1 
motherless  children  for  thy  dear  sake  and  to  grieve  To    a 
sorrowing  mothers.     So  buUded  I  the  nunnery  ftVVmis^arn 
and  there  sought  to  bring  solace  and  rnr^fL.  ..  "i  5l"! 

my  beltane.     And  I  have  prayed  unceasing  unto  God   and 
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III',   in   His  inliniti-  mercy,   hatli  given  tliic  h>   iiiy  arms 
a;-;ain ' 

A  trumpt't  brr.yed  har>h  and  loud  near  by,  \vli<  leat  tlm-^e 
t(  iider  mother-arms  drew  him  closer  yet  within  tlicir  >hrltfr- 
iiiL;  ernb:ace  : 

'  >wect  son."  she  si/^hcd,  "  nu'thinkr>  death  is  very  near 
cuh  one  oi  us  to-nij;!it  but  I  have  held  thee  to  my  heart, 
have  telt  thy  ki-^st  ^  and  heard  thy  loving  words—now  if 
ilr.ith  come  how  ^hall  it  avail  'gainst  sueli  love  as  ours? 
MI  Benedict  telleth  me  thou  ha^^t  clio^en  the  pcjst  of  danger — 
'tis  so  I  would  have  it,  dear  my  son,  and  thy  proud  mother's 
jiiayersgo  with  thee — God  keep  thee — O  God  keep  thee,  my 
lirhane — ah,  there  ^,ounds  again  the  clarion  biiding  nu; 
horn  thee!  Kiss  now  tliy  mother  larewell,  lor  alas!  I 
nuist  be  gone  !  " 

So  piesentlv  Heltane  brought  the  Abbess  w^here  stood 
Sir  {jcnedict  with  an  easy-paced  jennet  for  her  use  and  his 
I  ompany  formed  up  in  column  beyond  the  camp.  Then 
lieltane  lifted  tlie  lady  Abbess  to  the  saddle  and  with  her 
hand  yet  clasped  in  his,  reached  the  other  to  Sir  Benedict : 

"  My  lord  of  Bourne,"  said  he,  "  dear  my  friend,  to  thy 
care  I  give  this  lady  Abbess,  Duchess  of  Pcntavalon — my 
well-beloved  and  noble  mother.  O  Benedict,  no  prouder 
son  tnan  I  in  all  the  world,  methinks — nor  one  so  humble  ! 
God  send  we  meet  again  anon,  but  now — fare  ye  well  !  " 
raying  the  vhich,  T^ltane  caught  his  mother's  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  turning  him  suddenly  about,  hasted  to  Roger  and 
Walkyn  and  the  cho.-^en  three  hundred.  And  in  a  while,  the 
nuns  and  wounded  in  their  midst,  Sir  Benedict's  steel-clad 
column  moved  forward  up  the  slope.  First  rode  Sir  Hacon 
and  his  knights  in  the  van  and  last  Sir  Benedict  with  his 
grim  men-at-arms  to  form  a  rear- ward,  while  archers  and 
pikemen  marched  upon  their  flanks.  With  ring  of  steel,  with 
jingle  of  stirrup  and  bridle-chain  they  swung  away  up  the 
slope  and  plunging  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest  were  gone  ; 
only  Sir  Benedict  paused  to  turn  in  his  saddle  and  lift 
unwounded  arm  in  salutation  ere  he  too  vanished  into  the 
shadows  of  the  wild-wood.  Awhile  stood  Beltane  before 
the  three  hundred,  his  head  bowed  as  <"  ^  in  meditation  until 
the  sound  of  voices,  the  ring  and  clas.  jf  their  companions' 
going  was  died  away  ;    then  looked  he  at  the  cloudy  sky 
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ri,o  wmd  ,s  fr,-,m  tl,<-  soutli.  mdhink 
„Ayo    martcr.-  ,„xld«l  \V.-,lky„ 
boutli-westmv!'q„„tl,  Uojicr 

<-i"«i  f„rc.»t ';r„.  , ,"  L  ,"Sn°  1 1T  n "'  "-"•«—' 

;"«•■  won,  for,  an  our  ,,lan  dc,  1^  i     ti.cro  ^  nirw'T'  "l'"'^ 
to  see  to-nii:rrow\  sim  '•    -n       i/  .  "  "'  "»  '^^'u 

and  to  the  p"in    ,n   "much    il?,     f '""n'''"'^  ""="'  I''ain 
iiardy  fore,.ters  stood      u,f  ",  T-  '"    ''^'^  ^'"'''  ">-* 

-U«oo„si.d  .word  and  iotlsI^^^alldLiSto^^l'^ 

con;;;:i: '■'^of'tii^^o.tt  .'l-^t  f  "^  '™f -^  -'° «™ 

over  the  second   u'nZ  l        f .^P^^ny  ^'^  -set  Walkyn 

Jenkvn  c^  the  Fo;d'    Then"  n  I  ''>"^'  ^'^''  ^^"^^  ''''  ^^^'th 

you  norih-westerly  yonder  'cross  f]^;:°?ii'''  ^""^  "'^^^"^ 
He  weJl  Ind  a  bow-shot  wit   mthf  'V   ''^  ^^"^  "^^^^ 

^n--  the  ver,e  of  tte^'Cl" "n'd  Va'tTh'f  :"th'°  ^"^  ^^'^>^ 
our  lues.  And  when  they  ho  eoire  t  s  snr.  fh'  "'"'n^"?  ^^ 
outposts  and  sentinels  wkhm  ^^  L^en  ^  ^ 
smite  outpost  and  ^ontinnj  .  i^"  ,  '  f  "^  y^  ^^'^I'y  to 
i^ear  withi^  tL"i  ^r^  ?  tlk^'S- "w,  ^'^:^.^-  "?"^  ""^ 
you  thrice  hke  unto  a  curlew  tl.f'  '?   "'  ^''"^^'  "V 

things  understood  V"  ^^^^'^  ''"  "^^^  ^^^^^^-     Arc  all 

'•Wll^H^"^'';   ^^^^y  ^^i^d,  one  and  all. 

foes  rL  e:]a™^,S^:;;V^  ^^^^-1  --y.  for.  an  our 
-away  i  "  ''""  '^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^th.     March,  Walkyn 

.Forthwith  Walk3-n  lifted  Ins  axe  and  strode  of^  up  the 


I 
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^lope  until  he  and  his  sixty  nu-n  had  vanished  quiti;  into 


tiiu 


Juoming  \voods  to  the  north- wc^t. 


"  Jenkyn,  didst  hear  my  eommands  to  W'alkyn,  so  bhalt 
tliou  do  also — your  post  doth  lie  to  the  east,  yonder." 

"  Aye,  master,  and  look'ee  now — my  signal  shall  be  three 
ox'vl-hoots,  master,  look'ee!  " 

So  sayin-,  Junkyn  turned,  his  sixty  at  his  heels,  and  swuag 
away  until  they  were  lost  to  sight  in  the  woods  to  the 
east. 

"  Ulf  the  Strong,  thy  post  doth  lie  south-westerly,  and 
Roger's  south-easterly  ;  thus  I,  lying  south,  shall  have  ye 
en  my  left  and  right— /o  <"it  ye  to  your  places,  watch  ye, 
und  wait  in  }xitiencc  for  the  signals,  and  when  time  for 
action  comelh,  be  swift  and  sure." 

Away  marched  Roger  and  Ulf  with  their  companies,  and 
presently  were  gone,  and  there  remained  within  the  little 
valley  only  Beltane  and  sixty  men.  Awhile  he  stood  to 
look  to  tlic  north  and  east  and  west  but  nought  saw  he 
sa\e  the  dense  gloom  of  fore^t  growing  dark  and  »  ver  darker 
with  evening.  Then  of  a  sudden  ttuued  he,  and  summoning 
his  compaiu',  strode  away  into  the  forest  to  the  south. 

Tims,  as  night  fell,  the  valley  of  Brand  lay  deserted  quite, 
and  no  sound  brake  the  pervading  quiet  save  the  wind  th.at 
moaned  feebly  tlirough  these  dark  and  solitary  woods 
wherein  Death  lay  hid,  so  very  silent — so  very  patient,  but 
Ueatli  in  grim  and  awitd  sliape. 


CHAPTER    LXI 

HOW   THE    FOREST    FOUGHT    FOK    THEM 

A  HUM  upon  the  night-wind,  lost,  ever  and  anon  in  wailing 
gust,  yet  a  hum  that  nover  ceased  ;  a  sound  tliat  grew  and 
grew,  loud  and  ever  more  loud  until  it  seemed  to  hll  the  very 
night,  a  dreadful  sound,  ominous  and  threatening,  a  sound  to 
shake  the  boldest  heart— the  rmg  and  tramp  of'an  armed 
oncoming  multitude. 

Now,  lying  amid  the  leaves  and  fern  with  ("nut  and  the 
small  man  Prat  beside  him,  Beltane  presently  opied  certain 
hgures  niovmg  in  the  \allev  below,  stealthy  ligures  that 
were  men  of  S-r  Rollo's  van-ward.  Soft-creeping  they 
approached  the  deserted  camp,  soft-creepmg  they  entered 
It ;  and  suddenly  their  trumpet?  brayed  loud  and  Ion-  and 
dying  away,  gave  place  to  the  ring  and  traini^ling  thunder 
of  the  advancing  ho^t. 

On  tliey  came,  knights  and  men-at-arms,  rank  upon  rank 
comr-my  by  company,  until  the  valley  seemed  full  of  the^ 
dull  Jeam  of  their  armour  and  tlie  air  rang  loud  with  clash 
and  jingle  and  the  trample  of  countless  hooves.     Yet  still 
they  came,  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  ever  the  sound  of 
them  waxed  upon  tlie  air,  a  harsh,  confused  din— and  ever 
from  the  glooming  woods  above.  Death  stared  down  on  them ' 
And  now  the  trumpets  blew  amain,  lights  ihckered  and 
1  ared,   as  one  by  one,   hres  were  lighted  whose  red   "low 
llashed  back  from  many  a  helm  and  shield  and  breast-ptate 
from  broad  gisarm  and  twinkling  lance-point,  what  time' 
above  the  confused  hum,  abo\e  ..tamping  hooves  and  clashin'^ 
armour,  voices  .shouted  hoarse  commands.  '^ 

So,  little  by  little,  from  chaos  order  was  wrought  pack- 
horse  and  charger  were  led  away  to  be  watered  and  picketed 
and  gleaming  ligures  sank  wearily  about  the  many  camp-lires 
where  food  was  already  preparing.  In  a  while,  from  the 
stir  of  the  camp,  bright  with  its  many  watchhres,  divers  small 
groups  of  men  were  detached,  and,   pike  and  gisarm  on 

•j  •-■  ij-->'»  •-•-•  -ii-_-uiiL  i-„v.^;u  iiiUiOICSi  at  Vaiyiug  poillts. 
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Hereupon,  Beltane  reached  out  in  the  dark  and  touched 
the  small  man  Prat  the  Archer.     Quoth  he : 

"  Hither  come  tlieir  out})osts,  ,£^0  now  and  bring  up  my 
companv, — and  bid  them  come  silently  !  " 

l-"ortlnvith  Prat  sank  down  among  the  fern  and  was  gone, 
wliile  Beltane  watched,  keen-eyed,  where  four  men  of  Sir 
Kollo's  outposts  climbed  the  slope  hard  by.  And  one  was 
singing,  and  one  was  cursing,  and  two  were  quarrelling,  and 
alffour,  Beltane  judged,  were  men  aweary  with  long  march- 
ing. Thus,  singing,  cursing,  quarrelling,  came  they  to  keep 
their  ward  within  these  dark  and  silent  woods,  crashing 
through  the  imderbrush  careless  of  their  going  and  all  un- 
lieeding  the  sombre,  stealthy  forms  that  rose  up  so  silently 
liL'hind  them  and  before  from  brush  and  brake  and  tliicket, 
(leeping  iigures  that  moved  only  when  the  night-wind 
moaned  in  the  shivering  leaves. 

Beltane's  dagger  was  out  and  he  rose  up  from  the  fern, 
crouched  and  strung  for  action— but  from  the  gloom  near 
bv  rose  a  sudden,  strange  flurry  amid  the  leaves,  a  whim- 
pering sound  evil  to  hear  and  swiftly  ended,  a  groan,  a  cry 
choked  to  strangling  gasp  and  thereafter— silence,  save  for 
the  htful  wailing  of  the  wind—  a  long,  breathless  pause  ; 
then,  high  and  clear  rose  the  cry  of  an  owl  thnce  repeated, 
and  presently  small  Prat  was  beside  him  in  the  ferr  again. 

"  Lord,"  said  he  softly,  albeit  panting  a  httle,  the.^e 
men  were  fools  !  We  do  but  wait  our  comrades'  signals 
n!>w."  And  he  fell  to  cleansing  his  dagger-blade  carefully 
with  a  handful  of  bracken. 

"  Ha— list  ye!  "  whispered  Cnut,  "  there  sounds  Ulf's 
warning,  niethinks  ! 

And  from  the  gloom  on  their  left  a  frog  croaked  hoarsely. 

A  hundred  watch-hres  blazed  in  the  valley  below  and 
around  each  fire  armour  glittered  ;  little  by  little  the  great 
camp  grew  to  silence  and  rest  until  nought  was  heard  but 
the  stamp  and  snorting  of  the  many  horses  and  the  cries 
oi  the  sentinels  below.  But  ever  dagger  in  hand  Beltane 
strained  eyes  and  cars  northward  across  the  vallej',  while 
big  Cnut  bit  his  nails  and  wriggled  beside  him  in  the  bracken, 
and  small  Prat  softly  snapped  his  fingers  ;  so  waited  they 
with  ears  on  the  stretch  and  eyes  that  glared  ever  to  the 

ni~irf  h 
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At  last,  faint  and  far  across  the  \-allL'v.  rose    'le  doleful 
cry  o    acurlcvv  thrice  rcp-af-d.  the  which  was  answered 

cau  ht  up  like  an  echo-an<     cp.  ated  thrice  upon  tl.cir  rii'ht 
I  hen  Beltane  sheathed  his  dagger 

v;hJ:pior'    ^'''  "  ^-""^-^^^^^^'  J'-k  "-thand  tell  me 

J.  ^'^'\"^y  '^^^^  '  "  T>'^<Ji  i'lat.    ■'  ila  !    it  burnetii  well- 
sec,  see  how  It  spreads  !  " 

"And   there   again— in    the    east,"    said    Cnut,    "  Oho  i 
jenkyn  is  busy— look,  master  !  " 

/'Aye.  and  Roger  too!"  said  B.ltane,  grim-lipped  "our 
rmg  of  fire  is  ^^■c■ll-nigh  complete-it  lackcth  but  for  us  and 
uit — to  work,  then  ! 

Came  the  sound   of  ili„t  meeting  stetl-a   sound   that 
spread  along  tlu-  ranks  tiiat  lay  unseen  beyond  Prat  and 


Cmit.     And  Lchold  -a  spark 


a  glow!    a  little  ilame  that 


j-    ,    ,  1       ,  r--"-'    '■•  b'^-""  ■    -L  iiuk;  name  tnat 

died  down,  leapt  up.  caught  upon  dry  grass  and  bracken 
seized  upon  crarkling  twigs,  ilarcd  up  high  and  ever  fiern  ; 

^on?tT"'"%  ''"'''  ^'""^'^;  '-^"^1  y^"ow-tongued  that  licked 
along  the  earth-a  vengeftd  ilame,  pitihss  and  unrelenting 
--a  host  of  urvy  demons  that  leapt  and  danced  with  crack^ 
hn^  aughter  changing  little  by  little  to  an  angrv  roar  that 
was  the  voice  of  awful  doom.  -^ 

Now  of  a  sudden  above  the  hiss  of  flame,  from  the  valley 

snlt     '  ^''';  '"'"  ^  ''''^'}  ^^'"^^"^"^ ;    ^  ^--^bel  inarticulate. 

?1     d,      K  V]    uuT  ^y  ^''''"^^^  trumpet-blast.     But  ever 

duadful  hubbub  waxed  and  grew,  shrieks  and  cries  and 

he  screaming  of  maddened  hor.s.s  with  the  awful   rolling 

thunder  of  their  fierce-galloping  hooves 

T),  .V/^"'  ^^^^  T^^"'"'y  "^  '^"''"^  ^'^^^  ^^'as  abroad  already 
J)uath  in  many  dire  shapes.     Proud  knights,  doughty  archer^ 
and  men-a  -arms  who  had  fronted  death  unmoved  on  many 
a  .  ricken  he  d.  wept  aloud  and  crouched  upon  their  knee^ 

horse'sTJ  r  "r  "°'  u\'"'^^  ^^  '^'''''  ^'-'^^'^^^^  maddened 

u?th  S  I       'k  "''''"^'  "^  ^'"''^'  ^'^^^"^^^■-  ''^'^'^  and  leapt 
V  thia.hing  hooves,  and,  choked  with  rolling  smoke-clouds 

doom^^l    -■  ''""'  P^""^^^^  ^^*-^^^^°"^'  t^^^"^'^'  -<i  over  the 
doomed  cainp,  ^yave  upon  wave  of  wild-Hung  heads  and 

•^-     ■"""  ^"^y  "-ii'"^',  ^vHil  nought  to  let  or  stay 


— o   -" 
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tliom,  their  wild  hooves  tramphiig  down  hut  of  osier  and 
-ilkcn  tent,  spurning  the  trembhng  earth  and  filhng  the  air 
Willi  Hying  elods  ;  and  wheresoever  they  galloped  there'  was 
liamc  to  meet  them,  so  swerved  they,  sereaming  their  terror, 
and  fled  round  and  round  within  the  valle}'.  So  raced  thry 
Mindly  to  and  fro  and  back  and  forth,  trampling  down, 
maiming  and  mangling  'neath  reddened,  cruel  hooves  all 
and  every  that  chanced  to  lie  atfiwart  their  wild  career  ; 
on  and  ever  on  they  galloped  until  sol)bing,  panting,  they 
fell,  to  be  crushed  'neath  tlie  thundeiing  hooves  behind. 

Within  the  little  valley  of  Hrand  D(  ath  was  rif<^  in  many 
and  awful  shapes  that  no  eye  might  see.  for  the  many 
watch-fires  were  scattered  and  trampled  out ;  but  up  from 
tiiat  pit  of  doom  rose  shrieks  and  cries  and  man\'  hateful 
sounds — sounds  to  pierce  the  brain  and  ring  there  ever- 
lastingly. 

Thus  Ik'ltane,  marching  swift  to  the  south,  at  tl.  ■  head 
of  his  three  hundred  foresters,  heard  nought  of  their  joyful 
acclaim,  heeded  not  their  triumph,  saw  nought  c>f  watchful 
Rogi  r's  troubled  glances,  but  went  with  head  bowed  low, 
with  pallid  clieck  and  eyes  wide-staring,  for  he  saw  yet 
again  the  fierce  leap  of  those  merciless  flames  and  in  hi- 
ears,  rang  the  screams,  and  cries  of  Sir  RoUo's  proud 
cliivalry. 


CHAPTER    LXII 

"OW  THEV  CAME  TO  H.LSAVE  FOR  THE  TillKn  TIME 

tret'.  "^'1^  '"•'^  ^n  acijacent 

^.■■m^at  is-t,  „,as.,  r  ?  •■  q„cs,ioned  Roger,  halting  beside 

Bclta,;;.,",™™!?"'   """'"■■*   ">■  "«=  '"*  "'  "  '  ■■    said 
-a^c^/piC'd'u/e  Si  !'■''"''>  '-"*"  '— .  it  ha.h 

""  /".ester  doth  wing  his  .hafts  so  '      "  '"beltane. 

••  \V.?,k™    l-„'r';:;';::\^;*-"'    '-™".,=;    at    ,,,0    arrow. 

seareh  atmd  ,/,e  fern  hc"eabo„;;-"''  """^""'y  ="""■  ■""^ 

,, ';"' ,"'™  ^*  ■''■  *rak<'  ">n<-  a  crv.  a  elamonr  of  voiees  an.l 
Itat^the  areher  ca.ne  frowning  and  snapp.ng'h.r.J,?:;'^ 

Mat-tnfa':nhrej'<.,tv'fHI™v<ro,'°*  '"  P'  S""''  ^"-^^'-^ 
..;a..,ed,ifhSn.Be,fedie';;'-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'.Show  me!  ■•   said  Beltane. 

panid\:rnr?.h;t'LV';:,'.e'H'J""''''^  "'"-  ^'"'^  -« 

bracken,  his  In^ous^fr^wf d  ^pe'Id  ."i'.''   ''"";=""^'   *» 

cioad  men  full  six  hours"   "  aZATf  '      ^"'"^'^  ''"^•'=  ''«'' 

nye,  lord,'  says  Prat,  "and  'tis  unmeet  sueh  good 
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Hows  should  lie    hero  for  beasts  to    tear,  shall  we    bury 


them 


Not 


so 


answered   Beltane,   turning  away. 


Take 


their  shafts  and  fall  to  your  ranks — we  must  march  forth- 
ritrht!" 

I'hus  soon  the  three  hundred  were  striding  fast  behind 
Beltane,  keeping  ever  to  the  forest  yet  well  within  bowshot 
of  the  road,  and,  though  tbey  travelled  at  speed  they  went 
very  silently,  as  only  foresters  might. 

In  a  while  Beltane  brought  them  to  those  high  wooded 
,  hanks  betwixt  which  the  road  ran  winding  down  to  Thornaby 
5  ford — that  self-same  hilly  road  where,  upon  a  time,  the 
R((l  Pertolepe  had  surprised  the  lawless  company  ol  (dlles 
nf  P.randonmcre  ;  and,  now  as  then,  the  dark  defde  was 
littered  with  the  wrack  of  hght.  fallen  chargers  that  kicked 
and  snorted  in  their  pain  or  lay  mute  and  still,  men  in 
battered  harness  that  stared  up  from  the  dust,  all  unseeing, 
upon  the  new  day.  They  lay  thick  within  the  sunken  road 
hut  thicker  beside  the  ford,  and  they  dotted  the  white  road 
beyond,  grim  signs  of  Sir  Benedict's  stubborn  retreat. 
Hereupon  Beltane  halted  his  hard-breathing  foresters  and 
lu'lding  them  rest  awliih^  and  break  their  fast,  hasted  down 
into  the  roadway  with  Walkyn  and  Cnut  and  Black  Roger. 

"  Aha  !  "  cried  Walkyn,  pointing  to  divers  of  the  slain 
that  hampered  their  going,  "  these  be  Pertolcpe's 
;'"i:;ues " 

"  .\ye,"  (]uoth  Roger,  throwing  back  his  mail-coif,  "  and 
\ondiT  lie  four,  f'.'  ^--six  of  Sir  Benedict's  good  fellows  ! 
It  hath  been  a  dour  fight  hereabouts — thev  have  fought 
every  yard  of  the  way  !  " 

"  Forsooth,"  nodded  Cnut,  "  Sir  Benedict  is  ever  most 
tierce  when  he  retreats,  look  you." 

A  while  stood  Beltane  in  that  dark  dehle,  the  wliich,  un- 
toiKdu'd  as  yet  by  the  sun's  level  beams,  struck  dank  and 
chili,  a  place  of  gloom  and  awful  silence— so  stood  he,  glanc- 
ing from  one  still  form  to  another,  twice  he  knelt  to  look 
more  closely  on  the  dead  and  each  time  he  rose  thereafter 
his  brow  was  blacker  and  he  shivered,  despite  his  mantle. 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  he,  "  and  passing  strange  that  they 
should  all  lie  dead— not  a  hvmg  man  among  them  !  How 
think  you,  Roger  ?  " 
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"  I  tliink,  lord,  others  Iiave  been  here  afore  us.  Sep  you 
tliis  kiiiL'lil  now,  liis  s<'>T-p:el  loosed  oil — ■ — " 

"  ()  niessirc  !  "  said  a  faint  voice  hard  by,  "  if  ye  have 
any  ]my  save  me  from  the  crone— for  the  love  of  Christ  let 
not  tlu"  liag  slay  nie  as  she  hath  so  many—  ;ave  me  !  " 

Starting;  round,  Beltane  espied  a  pale  face  that  glared  up 
at  him  from  a  thick  finzc-bush  be  side  the  way,  a  youthful 
face  albeit  haggard  and  drawn. 

"  Fear  not  !  "  said  I'.rltane,  kneeling  be-ide  the  wounded 
ycnith.  "  thv  life'  is  safe  from  us.  P,ut  what  mean  you  by 
talk  of  hag  and  crone  ?  " 

"  Ah,  niessire,  to-day,  ere  the  dawn,  wo  fell  upon  Sir 
Benedict  of  Bourne— a  seditious  iord  who  liath  long  with- 
stood Dukf  Ivo.  But  thougli  hi^  men  were  frw  they' fought 
hard  and  gained  the  ford  ahead  of  us.  And  in  the  light  I, 
with  many  others  as  ye  see,  was  smitten  down  and  the  tight 
rolled  on  and  left  us  here  in  the  dust.  As  I  lay,  striving  to 
tend  my  hurt  and  heark<ning  to  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the 
stricken,  1  heard  a  scream,  and  looking  about,  beheld  an 
ancient  woman— bu'^ied  with  her  knife— slav-.ng— slaying 
and  robbing  the  dead— ah,  beluild  her— with  the  black- 
haired  archer— yonder  :  "' 

And  verily  Roger  si-pped  forth  of  tlie  underwood  that 
clothed  the  steep,  dragging  a  thing  of  rags  and  tatters,  a 
wrctched_  creature,  bent  and  wrinkl.d,  that  moi)ptd  and 
mowed  with  toothless  chaps  and  clutched  a  missliapen  bundle 
in  yellow,  talon-like  iingers,  and  these  yellow  lingers  were 
splotclud  liorribly  with  dark  stains  e\-en  as  were"  the  rags 
that  covered  her.  She  whined  and  whimpered  cjuerulously 
mouthing  inarticulate  plaints  and  ]nayers  as  Roger  haled 
her  along,  with  (nut  and  Walkyn,  iierce  and  scowling 
bchmd.  Having  brought  her  to  Beltane,  Roger  k)Osed 
her,  and  wrenching  away  her  bundle,  opened  it,  and  lo  ! 
a  yellow-gleaming  hoard  of  golden  neck-chains,'  of  rings 
and  arndets,  of  golden  spurs  and  belt- buckles,  the  which  lie 
incontinent  scattered  at  Beltane's  feet  ;  whereon  the  gib- 
bering creature  screamed  in  higli-pitched,  cracked  and 
ancient  voice,  and,  screeching,  threw  herself  upon  the  gold 
and  fell  to  scrabbling  among  the  dust  with  her  gnarled  and 
bony  lingers  ;  end  ever  as  she  raked  and  raked  she  screeched, 
harsh  and  liigh— a  hateful  noise  that  ended,  of  a  sudden, 
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in  a  wluHv.ing  ,h,  and  sinkiii;,;  (li.\vn,  she  lay  outstretched 
and  silent,  her  wrinkled  face  in  the  dust,  and  a  cloth-yard 
-!i;ift  franslixins  her  yellow  tlu-'Mt. 

>o  swift  had  death  been  dealt  that  all  men  h  11  back  a 
;  ,!r  •  and  wrre  yet  starin,^^  down  at  this  awlul  dead  Uiinj^ 
whi-n  forth  from  tlu^  brush  an  archer  crawled  painhilly, 
Ills  bow  yet  in  his  linnd,  and  so  lay,  pantincj  loud  :uui 
'■riarse  : 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  ("nut,  "  'tis  lu-.ty  Siward  oi"  our  archers  ! 
I  K  w  now,  Siward  ?  " 

"  I'm  sped,  Cnut  !  "  groaned  Siward,  "  but  yon  hag  licth 
(lead,  so  am  I — content.  I've  watched  her  >!av  John  that 
was  my  comrade,  you'll  mind^for  his  armlet.  And— gcwd 
^ir  l!iigh  she  stabbed,— yonder  lie  lieth — him  she  ^1( w  for 

^■purs  and  chain.  When  I  fell  1— droppt'd  my  bow — in 
til"  brush,  yonder — 1  have  been  two  hours  creeping — a 
i]'y/.'-\-[  yards  to— reach  my  bow  but  -I  got  it  at  last — 
\h:\  I  "  And  Siwanl,  feebly  pointing  to  the  ancirut,  dead 
Wiinian,  strove  to  laugh  and  so— died. 

Then  Beltane  turned,  and  coming  beside  the  wninded 
\  'Uth  spak''  him  tender  and  compassi'>nate. 

"  Young  sir,  we  must  hence,  but  lust  can  I  do  aught 
{nr  thee  ?  " 

"()  messire,  an  I  might — cf>mc  to  the  river — water!" 
^aying  no  word,  Beltane  stooped  and  lifting  the  \oung 
knight  very  carefully,  bore  him  down  toward  the  ford. 

"  "^lessire,"  quoth  the  young  knight,  stilling  his  groans, 
"  aiL  very  strong  and  wondrous  gentle  withal  !  " 

Presently  Beltane  brought  him  beside  the  river,  and 
while  the  youth  drank,  laid  bare  an  ugly  wound  above 
the  knee  and  bathed  it  with  his  hand,  and,  thereafter,  tear- 
ing a  strip  from  his  ragged  cloak,  he  bound  it  tight  above 
the  hurt  (even  as  he  had  seen  Sir  Fidelis  do)  and  thus 
stayed  the  bleeding.  Now  while  this  was  a-doing,  the 
young  knight  must  needs  talk  : 

"  Ho  !  "  cried  he,  "  'twas  a  good  light,  mt^ssire,  and  he 
who  gave  me  this  was  none  other  than  Benedict  of  I^ournc 
himself — whom  our  good  Duke  doth  fondly  imagine  pent 
up  within  Thrasfordham  !  O  indeed  'twas  Sir  Benedict.  I 
>aw  his  hawk-face  plain  ere  he  closed  his  vizor,  and  he 
i<  ught  left-handed.     Moreover,  beside  him  I  recognised  the 
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ho.tns  shall  bo  w.n.ln.u.n..usfoM)uk,.Ivo 

i  on  l'   V    r.l   ;"      ■■■''-^•'"•-^-1"<I  Mr  Roll...  a,Kl  as  for 
tilt,  oitl.iu    Hrltanr  wr  saw  nnu,^'ht  ..f  hi,n  -   Sir  P,rtn|,.no 

-ws     ,.u.     notoftl,iso>mpany-^Kn•lKM>SiM^,ll:^ 

Vt.     -^'.^  .^'<"'iHl  thanks,   ni.s.uv,   for  tliv  tcndrr  ra,,  of 
nie.     At  h.Muo  I  hav.-  a  ,notIu>r  that  watrli.th  and  pravoth 

"I    am   railed    I^rltano   the   Outlaw,    sir   kniLdit-and   T 
|-harpe   th..   ,..  he.d   that   Ihv   bandar,  shp-l.^t^th 
bieedino    start   afroh-  far.   tluv  w,ll  '    ■     s..   savi.^     1 
tanu  turned  and  went   on  across  the  ford  what   tim,-       ^ 
young  kn.^ht,  propped  upon  weak  elbow    stared  a f     ■  1   m 
wide  of  eye  and  mouth,  '  " 

Forthwith  Beltane,  setting  horn  t(,  hp,  sounded  the  rally 
and  very  ^, on  the  three  hundred  crossed  the  ford  ad 
bwun.g  ott  in  the  left  into  the  green 

'1 1ms.    heartened   and   rrfresluxl' bv   food   and   rest   thev 

ana   eais  aleit   and   on    ih.,-   strain;     what    time   -rim   "^ir 

Sf  baul  "It  r''   ''1  ^■^^"^"^^^^'   peererSir^h   U 
clust  of  batth.  but  saw  only  the  threatening  column  of  the 

"  ciiuid  n^^;"^'  wf  Y'"'''''  ^^"^  ^^p---^^  f-as ;!; 

m   ei  .'  nl'  :  7   '^''  ^^'"'^  ^'^^''■^"  ''^  '^'  -Ji=^'-™t  woods 

anon  to  glance  fiom  his  heavy  armour 

meth  nl-^''"'> 'n'  "   T^'^'  ^"'  ^'"^'^"'  "  ^^'^v  do  know  thee 

^  uck  theeln^      -'  ^^'^  -"— ^'t^s  tue  thud  shaft  hath 
biiucK  tnee  m  as  many  minutes  '  " 

^ir'p '' "7''^f  ""'"'^  ^  f^'^^  '''"^^  ^^^"^'^^  ^^'ithin  closed  casque  '  - 
a^  Zn"  Tf^'v-  K  ^r"  ^"^  "^^^^  ^^^"^  ^-  I^--  ^-le 
luy  eel  Ln  '"  '^'^'^''l  ''^"'^^'  ""^  ''^^  "^^'^s  must 
Rod  Pe  tele  f  '''^''''  '''  ^^""^  ^^^^  thunderous  onset  of 
Kcd  Ftrtolepe  s  lierce  van,  at  the  which  times  ^ir  Benedict 

Sltin^r' f'"^'  '''''''''''''''  ^-'^^  -  ^^  thrust  a^:^ 
ntvcXl      ^'^''^''^  '"^^  ^^nd  lance-point  right  skilfully 

hevb   .'h'  ^^'nce  shield  he  bare  none.     Time  and  a^ain 

tluy  beat  back  their  assailants  thn.    ..r.,u  

ui  wina  they  gave  place  to  three  fresh  kmglUs' 
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"  Bv  Our  I.ady  ul  Hartismcre  !  "  panted  Sir  Brian,  "  but 
I'lV  Iitt  arm  servos  thcf  wt  11,  T.enrdict  !  " 

■    lis  tair,    Hrian,    'tis  fa.r,   (.od  be  thank. d  '  "     ^i^hcd 
-ir  lunrdict,  cycini,'  his  recking'  blade.  "  tliuu^h  1  missed 

II. \-  thrust  'neath  yon  gentle  kniqhfs  gorget " 

Vet  shore  clean  through  hi^  helm,  my  lord!  "  (juoth 
young  Walter  the  escjuire. 

"  Why  truly,  'tis  a  good  blade,  this  of  mine,"  said  Sir 
l^K'ntdict,  and  siglic.'d  again. 

"  Art  dohful,  P,enedirt  '  "  que>lionea  Sir  Brian,  "  'tis 
not  like  thee  when  stet  1  is  rin,L;in^;,  man." 

In  \-ery  sootli,  Brian,  I  hanker  f"r  knowlod-e  of  (nir 
iHltanc-— iia,  Walter!"  he  ( riod  ^uddenIy,  "lower  thy 
vizor,  boy — down  with  it,  1  say  !  " 

"  Nay,  dear  my  lord,  fain  would  1  breathe  the  bweet, 
(Hnl  air-but  a  monu  nt  and " 

1  1k'  young  e.-quire  rose  up  stiffly  in  his  stirrups,  threw  up 
L'.umtleted  hands  and  swaying  from  the  high  saddle,  pitched 
ci"\\n  crashing  into  the  dust. 

".Mas!     there   endelli    my   poor   \\'alter  ! 
lU'iiedict. 

.•\ye,  a  shaft  between  the  eyes,  poor  lad  !     A  curse  on 


bighud   Sir 


the-^e    unseen    archers!"     quoth    Sir    Ikian,    bed 


eckoning 


pikeman  to  lead  forward  the  riderless  borse.  "  11a— look 
yonder,  Benedict— we  are  beset  in  Hank,  and  by  dismounted 
knights  from  the  underwood.  See,  as  I  Hve"'tis  the  nuns 
tl'.t-y  make  for  !  " 

Nothing  saying.  Sir  Benedict  spurred  forward  beside  his 
hard-pressed  company  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  column  was 
dire  tumult  and  shouting,  where,  from  the  dense  woods 
upon  their  left  a  body  of  knights  sheathed  in  steel  from 
head  to  foot  were  cutting  their  way  towards  the  lady 
.\bbess,  who,  conspicuous  in  her  white  habit,  was  soothing 
her  frightened  palfrey.  .Ml  about  her  a  shouting,  reeling 
press  of  Sir  l-'.enedict's  light-armed  footmen  were  giving 
hark  and  back  before  the  swing  of  ponderous  a.xe  and 
mace  and  sword,  were  smitten  down  and  trampled  'neath 
those  resistless,  steel-clad  ranks. 

Ha  I     the    AViKpcc  I  "     tlir.1T   ^r;^A     "  ,,;„!,!    ,,,   it--   ^-a^. 

Abbess!  "  Into  this  close  and  desperate  affray  Sir  Bene- 
dict spurred,  striving  with  voice  and  hand  to  re-form  his 
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l)rokfn  ranks,  hcwin,:;  him  u  \>.ah  by  dint  of  i>\vord  until 
he  had  won  beside  the  Abbess. 

"  Yolande  !  "  he  shouted  above  tlir  cUn,  "k<(j.  tliou 
beside  me  close — close,  Ydande — stuop — ah,  stucip  thy 
iitad  that  I  may  cover  tliee— the  debate  waxcth  a  little 
sliarp  hereabouts!  "  Even  as  he  spoke  hi;  reeled  'neatli 
the  blow  of  a  heavy  mace,  steadied  himseh,  cut  down  liis 
smiter,  and  thrust  and  smote  amain  until  the  Ki'im,  lurce- 
shouting  ranks  gave  back  before  the  sweep  of  that  long 
sword. 

"  See,  Yolande !  "  he  panted,  hard-breathing,  "  see 
yonder  where  my  good  Hacon  spurs  in  to  our  n  lief— ha, 
mighty  lance !  " 

"  Ah,  Ik'nedict,"  cried  the  Abbess,  pale-lipped  but  calm 
of  eye,  "  ui  what  avail  ?  'Tis  me  they  seek,  though  wliere- 
lore  1  know  not,  so — dear  Benedict — let  me  go.  Indeed, 
indeed 'tis  best,  so  shall  these  fair  lives  be  saved — ah,  sweet 
Jesu,  'tis  horrible!  See— O  see  how  fast  they  fall  ami  die 
about  1..S  I     I  must  go — I  will  go  !     My  lord,  U  t  me  i)a^.>— 

loose   my   bridle "     A    huntmg    horn    llerct  ly   winded 

among  the  woods  hard  by  !  A  confused  roar  of  harsh 
V(jices  and  forth  of  the  green  four  terrible  ligures  sprang, 
two  that  smote  with  long-hafted  axes  and  two  that  plied 
ponderous  broad-swords  ;  and  behind  these  men  were  others, 
lean  and  brown-faced— the  \ery  woods  seemed  ali\e  with 
them.  And  from  these  luree  ranks  a  niigliiy  >hout  rent 
the  air  : 

"Arise!    Arise!     Ha.  15eltane— I'entav.ilon  !  " 

Then  did  Sir  Benedict,  laughing  loud  and  joyous,  haste 
to  re-form  his  swayiug  ranks,  the  bloody  gap  inhis  column 
closed  up  and  Sir  Pertolepe's  knights,  lieninicd  in  tiius, 
smote  and  were  smitten  and  but  scant  lew  were  they  that 
won  ilicm  tree. 

And  presently,  tluoi'gh  tli:it  rt'd  confusion  brake  Bel- 
tane with  Roger  and  Tit  and  Walkyn  at  his  liecls.  and, 
sword  in  hand,  he  sjnang  and  caught  the  Abbess  in  a  close 
emlnace. 

"  Motlier  I  "    he  cried. 

"  Dear,  dear  sun  of  mine — and  thou  art  safe'-"  Thanks 
be  to  (iod  who  hath  heard  the  passion  of  tliy  motlier's 
prayers  !  ' ' 
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Now  Sir  I'rncdic.  tuint'<l,  ;in(l  wlurlin;,'  liis  \\'>r>i\  Irft 
them  togi'thcr  and  so  l)clu-hl  -ir  Uacon  noar  by,  who, 
-t mdint;  hi.L'li  in  his  ^tirnips,  pointed  to  their  n  .ir. 

•'  lk'nfcli<t  !  "     lie   p.mled,    "  ha,    look— Hrian    is   over- 
borne !     11')!    <i  riscue— a  rescne  to  ^ir  P.rian  of  Hartis- 
mcre!  "     So  shonting  he  drave  baek  into  tlie  confnMon  of 
the  stagRerintj  rearguard  with  Sir  Benedict  spurring  behind. 
I'.vit  as  Sir  I'.enedict  rode,  i)ushing  past  the  tiles  of  his  halted 
coinpaiiv,    h.'   telt   liands  that  gripped  either   stirrup  and 
.'Umcin^  dcjwn  beiield  l^lf  the  Strong  on  his  one  ilank  and 
grim   Walkyn   upon    the  ..iher.     So  earn.-  they  where  the 
read  broadened  out  and  \vhere  the  battle  raged  swaying 
and  surging  above  the  form  of   Sir  Brian  prostrate  m  the 
du.t  wliere  h<'r.>ennn  and  footmen  strove  together  in  des- 
iderate grapple,  where  knii;htly  shields,  ailare  with  proud 
devices,  rang  'nealh  the  bl.-ws  of  Beltanc'r,  lu.ty  foresters 
and  ^ir  P)enedict's  veteran  piki men. 

Then  oi  a  sudden  Walkyn  shotited  fierce  and  loud,  and 
sprang  forward  with  mighty  axe  whirled  aloft  : 

•  Ua-  I'erlukpe,     turn!"      he    roared.    "Ho.     liloody 
IMlolcpe-turn,     thou     dog!     'Tis    1— 'tis    Waldron     of 
Brand  '  "     So  cried  he.  and,  plunging  mto  the  thick  of  the 
aiiray    smote  aMde  all  such  as  barred  his  wav  until  lie 
ironted    Sir    Pertolepe,    wlio,    astride    a    poweriul    mailed 
cliarger    wielded  a  bloody  mace,   and  who.   hearing   that 
hoarse  cry,  turned  and  met  the  shearing  axe  with  blazoned 
shield— and    behold!     the    gorgeous    shield    was    split    in 
twain  ■   but  even  so,  be  smote  in  turn  and  mighty  Walkyn 
was   beaten   to   his   knee.     Forth    sprang   Ulf,    swift    and 
e  mer    but  Walkyn,  bounding  up,  shouldered  him  a^lde— 
his  axe  whirled  and  fell  once,  and  Sir  Pertolepe's  mace  was 
da>hed   from   his  loosened   hold— whirled   and   fell   again, 
and  Sir  PL-rtole]:)e's  great  casque  was  beaten  from  his  head 
and  all  men  might  see  the  ghastly,  jagged  cross  that  scarred 
his  brow  beneath  bis  hery  hair— whirled  again,  but,   ere 
it  couki  fall  knights  and  esqui-es,  mounted  and  afoot,  had 
bur^t  'twixt  Walkyn   and  their  reeling  lord  and  Walkyn 
was  dashed   aside,   shouting,   cursing,   foaming   with  rage, 
wiiat  time  Sii  i'ti Luie^jc  Was  ijomc  uul  o-i  ^;i-  —s--- 

But   the  rcrr-guard  was  saved,   and,   with   a  hedge  of 
bristling  pikes  behind,  Sir  Benedict's  sore-battered  company 
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marched  on  along  the  forest-road  and  breathed  again,  the 
while  their  pursuers,  staggered  in  their  onset,  paused  to 
re-form  ere  they  thundered  down  upo  ^.  that  devoted  rear- 
guard once  more.  But  Sir  Benedict  was  there,  loud-voiced 
and  cheery  still  despite  fatigue,  and  Sir  Hacon  was  tnere 
his  wonted  gloom  forgotten  quite,  and  Beltane  was  there' 
equipped  with  shield  and  vizored  war-helm  and  astride  a 
noble  horse,  and  there,  too,  was  Roger,  grim  and  silent,  and 
lierce  I'lf ,  and  Walkyn  in  black  and  evil  temper  :  quotli  he  : 
"  Ha— 'tis  ever  so,  his  life  within  my  very  grasp,  yet 
doth  he  escape  me!  But  one  more  blow  and  the  Red 
Pertolepe  had  been  in  hell " 

"Yet,  for^joth,  Jidst  save  our  rear-guard,  comrade'" 
said  Ulf. 

"Aye— and  what  o'  that?  'Twas  Pertolepe's  foul  life 
I  sought " 

"And  there,"  quoth  Beltane,  "there  spake  Vengeance 
and  vengeance  is  ever  a  foul  thing  and  very  selfish  !  "  Now 
hereupon  Walkyn's  scowl  deepened,  and,  falling  further  to 
the  rear,  he  spake  no  more. 

"  Beltane,  dear  my  lad,"  said  Sir  Benedict  as  they  rode 
together,  '■  hast  told  me  nought  of  thy  doings  last  niebt— 
what  of  Sir  Rollo  ?  " 

"Nay,  Benedict,  ask  me  not  yet,  only  rest  ye  assured 
Sir  Rollo  shall  not  trouble  us  this  side  Belsaye.  But  pray 
how  doth  our  brave  Sir  Brian  ?  " 

"  Well  enough.  Beltane,  he  lieth  in  a  litter  being  tended 
by  thy  noble  lady  mother.  A  small  lance-thrust  'neath 
the  gorget,  see'st  thou,  'twill  be  healed— Ha,  they  charge  us 
again— stand  firm,  pikes!"  So  shouting.  Sir  Benedict 
wheeled  his  horse  and  Beltane  with  him,  and  once  again  the 
road  echoed  to  the  din  of  battle. 

Thus  all  day  long  they  fought  their  way  south  along  the 
forest-road,  as,  time  and  again,  Sir  Pertolepe's  heavy 
chivalry  thundered  down  upon  them,  to  check  and  break 
before  that  hedge  of  deadly  pikes. 

So  marched  this  valiant  rear-guard,  parched  with  thirst, 
choked  with  dust,  grim  with  blood  and  wounds,  until,  as  the 
sun  sank  westwards,  the  woods  thinned  away  and  they  be- 
held at  last,  glad-eyed  and  joyful,  the  walls  and  towers  of 

i_  :  ^    T->  _1  .  VT  •  .     ,     _  ■        . 

"suv*  just  Dcyoiid  tut;  edge  oi  the  woods 
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Sir  Benedict  halted  his  shrunken  column,  his  dusty  pikemen 
drawn  up  across  the  narrow  road  with  archers  behind 
supported  by  his  cavalry  to  hold  Sir  Pertolepe's  powers  m 
check  amid  the  woods  what  time  the  nuns  with  the  spent 
and  wounded  hasted  on  towards  the  city. 

Hereupon  Beltane  raised  his  vizor  and  setting  horn  to  lip. 
sounded  the  rally.  And  lo  !  from  the  city  a  glad  and  mighty 
shout  went  up;  the  while  above  the  square  and  frowning 
keep  a  great  standard  arose  and  flapping  out  upon  the  soft 
air  discovered  a  red  lion  on  a  white  field. 

'■Aha,  Beltane!"  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  "  y^^  is  a  rare- 
sweet  sight-behold  thy  father's  Lion  banner  that  hath  not 

felt  the  breeze  this  many  a  year "  .,4. 

■•  Ave  lords  "  growled  Walkyn,  "  and  yonder  cometh  yet 
another 'lion-a  black  lion  on  red  !  '■  and  he  pointed  where 
Lr  to  thdr  left,  a  red  standard  flaunted  above  the  distant 
ditter  of  a  wide-flung  battle  line. 

"  Hast  good  eyes,  Walkyn  !  "  said  Sir  Benedict,  peering 
•neath  his  hand  toward  the  advancing  host,  "  aye,  verily— 
'tis  Ivo  himself,  Sir  Pertolepe  must  have  warned  him  of  our 

"^"^So  are  we  like  to  be  crushed  'twixt  hammer  and  anvU." 
quoth  Sir  Hacon,  tightening  the  lacing  of  his  battered  casque. 
"So  will  I  give  thee  charge  of  our  knights  and  men-at- 
arms-what  is  left  of  them,  alas  !-tonieet  Black  Ivo  s 
banner,  my  doleful  Hacon  !  "  spake  Sir  rJenedict  _^ 

"Nav  Benedict,"  said  Sir  Hacon,  gnm-smiling,  my 
dole  is  but  caution ! "  So  saying  he  closed  his  vizor  and 
rode  away  to  muster  his  chivalry  to  meet  their  new  as- 
saUants  the  while  Sir  Benedict  fell  to  re-forming  his  scanty 
rarks  of  pikemen  and  archers. 

Meantime  Beltane,  sitting  his  weary  charger,  glanced 
from  Sir  Pertolepe' s  deep  array  of  knights  ana  meii-a  -arms 
that  thronged  and  jostled  each  other  in  the  narrow  forest- 
oad  to  thf  distant  flash  and  glitter  of  Duke  Ivo's  mighty 
van-ward,  and  from  these  again  to  the  walls  of  Belsaye. 
And  as  he  looked  thither  he  saw  the  great  drawbridge  fall 
the  portcullis  raised,  and  the  gates  flung  wiae  to  admit  the 
fugitives  even  at  that  distance  he  thought  to  recognise  the 
Abbess  who  paused  to  turn  and  gaze  towaid^ him.  as.^^last 

ot  all.  she  rode  to  saiety  iuto  tiiv;  i-ii-y.     iii---  ^^^j  ' - 
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sighed,  and,  closing  his  vizor,  turned  to  find  Ulf  beside  him 
with  Roger  and  Walkyn,  who  stood  to  watch  the  while  Sir 
Benedict  rode  to  and  fro  ordering  his  company  for  their 
perilous  retreat  across  the  plain.  Swift  and  silent  his  war- 
worn veterans  fell  to  their  appoiuiod  ranks ;  his  trumpets 
blew  and  they  began  to  fall  back  on  Belsaye  town.  Grimly 
silent  they  marched,  and  ever  Beltane  gazed  where,  near 
and  ever  more  near,  flashed  and  flickered  Duke  Ivo's  hard- 
riding  van-ward. 

And  now  from  the  forest-road  Sir  Pertolepe's  company 
marched,  and  forming  in  the  open,  spurred  down  upon  them. 

"  Stand  firm,  pikes  !  "  roared  Cnut. 

"  Aim  low,  archers  !  "  squealed  small  Prat,  and  forthwith 
the  battle  joined. 

The  weary  rear-guard  rocked  and  swayed  beneath  the 
onset,  but  Prat  and  his  archers  shot  amain,  arrows  whistled 
while  pike  and  gisarm  thrust  and  smote,  as,  encompassed 
now  on  three  sides,  they  fell  back  and  back  towards  the 
yawning  gates  of  Belsaye  ;  and  ever  as  he  fought,  Beltane 
by  times  turned  to  watch  where  Duke  Ivo's  threatening 
van-ward  galloped— a  long  line  of  gleaming  shields  and 
levelled  lances  gay  with  the  glitter  of  pennon  and  banderol. 

Back  and  back  the  rear-guard  staggered,  hewing  and 
smiting ;  twice  Beltane  reeled  'neath  unseen  blows  and 
with  eyes  a-swim  beheld  Roger  and  Ulf  who  fought  at  either 
stirrup  :  heard  of  a  sudden  shrieks  and  cries  and  the  thunder 
of  galloping  hooves  ;  was  aware  of  the  flash  of  bright  aimour 
to  his  left,  rank  upon  rank,  where  charged  Duke  Ivo's  van- 
ward  before  whose  furious  onset  Sir  Benedict's  weary  pike- 
men  were  hurled  back— their  centre  swayed,  broke,  and 
immediately  all  was  dire  uproar  and  confusion. 

"  Ah,  Beltane — these  be  fresh  men  on  fresh  horses,"  cried 
Sir  Benedict,  "  but  hey— body  o'  me— all's  not  lost  yet— 
malediction,  no  !  And  'tis  scarce  half  a  mile  to  the  gates. 
Ha— yonder  rides  lusty  Hacon  to  stay  their  rush— in  upon 
them,  Beltane— Ho,  Pentavalon  !  " 

Shouting  thus,  Sir  Benedict  plunged  headlong  into  the 
raging  fury  of  the  battle ;  but,  as  Beltane  spurred  in  after 
him,  his  weary  charger,  smitten  by  an  arrow,  reared  up, 
screaming,  yet  ere  he  fell  Beltane,  kicking  free  of  the 
stirrups,  rolled  clear ;   a  mighty  hand  plucked  him  to  his 
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feet  and  Ulf,  roaring  in  his  ear,  pointed  with  his  dripping 
axe.  And,  looking  whither  he  pointed.  Beltane  beheld  Sir 
Benedict  borne  down  beneath  a  press  of  knights,  but  as  he 
lay,  pinned  beneath  his  squeaUng  charger.  Beltane  leapt 
and  bestrode  him,  sword  in  hand. 

"  Roger  !  "  he  shouted,  "  Ulf— Walkyn— to  me  !  " 

All  about  him  was  a  swaying  trample  of  horses  and  men, 
an  iron  ring  that  hemmed  him  in,  blows  dinted  his  long 
shield,  they  rang  upon  his  helmet,  they  battered  his  triple 
mail,  they  split  his  shield  in  sunder  ;  and  'neath  this  hail  of 
blow's  Beltane  staggered,  thrice  he  was  smitten  to  his  knees 
and  thrice  he  arose,  and  ever  his  long  blade  whirled  and 
darted. 

"  Yield  thee,  sir  knight— yield  thee !  "  was  the  cry. 

"  Ho,   Roger  !  "   he  shouted  hoarsely,   "  Ulf— Walkyn, 

to  me !  " 

An  axe  bit  through  his  great  helm,  a  sword  bent  agamst 
his  stout  mail,  a  knight  spurred  in  upon  him,  blade  levelled 
to  thrust  again,  but  Beltane's  deadly  point  darted  upward 
and  the  snorting  charger  plunged  away— riderless. 

But  now,  as  he  fought  on  with  failing  arm,  came  a  joyous 
roar  on  his  right  where  Ulf  smote  direly  with  bloody  axe, 
upon  his  left  hand  a  broad-sword  flickered  where  Roger 
fought  silent  and  grim,  beyond  him  again,  Walkyn' s  long 
arms  rose  and  fell  as  he  whirled  his  axe,  and  hard  by  Tall 
Orson  plied  goring  pike.  So  fought  these  mighty  four  until 
the  press  thinned  out  and  they  had  cleared  them  a  space 
amid  the  battle,  the  while  Beltane  leaned  him,  spent  and 
panting,  upon  his  reeldng  sword. 

Now,  as  he  stood  thus,  from  a  tangle  of  the  fallen  near  by 
a  bent  and  battered  helm  was  Ufted  and  Sir  Benedict  spake, 
faint  and  short  of  breath  : 

"  'Twas  nobly  done— sweet  lad  !  'Tis  enough,  methinks 
—there  be  few  of  us  le*t,  I  fear  me,  so— get  thee  hence— with 
such  as  be  aUve— hence,  Beltane,  for— thy  sweet  mother's 
sake.    Nay,  heed  not— old  Benedict,  I  did  my  best  and— 

'tis  a  fitting  couch,  this— farewell  to  thee,  my  Beltane " 

so  saying,  Sir  Benedict  sank  weakly  to  an  elbow  and  from 
tlbow  upon  his  face,  and  lay  there,  very  still  and  mute. 

"  Master— master  !"  cried  Roger,  "  \  e  shall  win  to 
Belsaye  yet,  see — see,  Giles  hath  out-iiaiiked  luem  with  his 
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pikes  and  archers,  and — ha  !  yonder  good  Eric  o'  the  Noose 
chargeth  them  home  !  " 

But  Beltane  leaned  him  upon  his  sword  very  spent  and 
sick,  and  stared  ever  upon  Sir  Benedict's  motionless  form, 
his  harness  bent  and  hacked,  his  proud  helm  prone  in  the 
trampled  ling.  Slowly,  and  with  fumbhng  hands,  Beltane 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  stooping,  raised  Sir  Benedict  upon 
his  shoulder  and  strove  to  bear  him  out  of  the  fight,  but 
twice  he  staggered  in  his  going  and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
Roger's  ready  arm. 

"  Master,"  quoth  he,  "  master,  let  me  aid  thee  with  him  !  " 

But  nothing  saying,  Beltane  stumbled  on  until  they  came 
where  stood  Ulf  holding  a  riderless  horse,  on  the  which  he 
made  shift  to  mount  with  Roger's  aid  ;  thereafter  Ulf 
hfted  Sir  Benedict  to  his  hold. 

"  And,  pray  you,"  said  Beltane,  slow  and  blurred  of 
speech,  "  pray  you  what  of  noble  Sir  Hacon  ?  " 

"  Alack,  lord,"  growled  Ulf,  "  yonder  is  he  where  they 
lie  so  thick,  and  slain,  methinks — yet  will  I  bring  him 
off " 

"  Aye,  lord,"  cried  Tall  Orson,  great  tears  furrowing  the 
grime  of  his  cheeks,  "  and  httle  Prat  do  be  killed— and  lusty 
Cnut  do  be  killed  wi'  him — and  my  good  comrade  Jenkyn 
do  he  smitten  to  death — O  there  do  be  none  of  us  left, 
methinks,  lord  !  " 

So,  faint  and  heart-sick,  with  Sir  Benedict  limp  across  his 
saddle  bow,  Beltane  rode  from  that  place  of  death  ;  beside 
him  went  Roger,  stumbhng  and  weary,  and  behind  them 
strode  mighty  Ulf  with  Sir  Hacon  upon  his  shoulder.  In  a 
while,  as  they  went  thus.  Beltane,  glancing  back  at  the 
fight,  beheld  stout  Eric  with  the  men  of  Belsaye,  well 
mounted  and  equipped,  at  fierce  grapple  with  Duke  Ivo's 
van-ward,  what  time  Giles  and  his  archers  supported  by 
lusty  pikemen,  pHed  Sir  Pertolepe's  weary  forces  with 
whizzing  shafts,  drawing  and  loosing  marvellous  fast. 

So  came  they  at  last  unto  the  gates  of  Belsaye  town  that 
were  already  a-throng  with  many  wounded  and  divers  others 
of  Sir  Benedict's  company  that  had  won  out  of  the  affray  ; 
now  upon  the  drawbridge   Beltane  paused    and  gave  Sir 

"rj 3:_x    11-. _  TT_    '».'_*• 2«  _     „'_       - 

.L^uijcuici  iiiiu   uruvc  iiiiv,uii  liiZyj  Kiiiuiy,   cagei   iiaiius,   iiicn 

wheeUng,  with  Ulf  and  Roger  beside  him,  rode  back  toward 
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the  battle     And  ever  as  they  went  came  scattered  groups 
of  Sir  BenecHct's  stout  rear-guard,  staggenng  with  weariness 
and  hmping  with  wounds,  the  while,  upon  the  plain  beyond 
Enc  with  his  men-at-arms  and  Walkyn  with  the  survivors 
of  the  foresters  and  Giles  with  his  archers  and  pikemen 
holding  the  foe  in  play,  fell  back  upon  the  town   compact 
and  orderly.     Thus"^  they  in  turn  began  to  cross  the  draw- 
bridge, archers  and  pikemen.  and  last  of  all  the  men-at-arms, 
until  only  Eric  o'  the  Noose  and  a  handful  of  his  horsemen, 
with  Beltane.  Roger  and  Ulf  remained  beyond  the  draw- 
bridge  whereon  tl.e  enemy  came  on  amain  and  neath  their 
furious  onset  brave  Eric  was  unhorsed  ;   then  Beltane  drew 
sword  and  with  Roger  and  Ulf  runmng  at  either  stirrup, 
SDurred  in  to  the  rescue.  r  ui      ^ 

^Ishock  of  hard-smitten  steel-a  whirl  and  flurry  of  blows 
-a  shout  of  triumph,  and.  reeling  m  his  saddle  dazed  and 
sick  Beltane  found  himself  alone,  fronting  a  bnsthng  hue  of 
feutred  lances  ;  he  heard  Roger  shout  to  him  wild  and 
him  I  fearful,  heard  Walkyn  roar  at  him-felt  a  sudden  shock,  and 
was  down,  unhelmed.  and  pinned  beneath  his  stncken 
charger  Half  a-swoon  he  lay  thus,  seeing  dimly  the  hne 
of  on-rushing  lance-points,  while  on  his  failing  senses  a 

fierce  cry  smote :  ^,      ,  •     ,    oi„„  u:„  i  " 

"  'Tis  Beltane-the  Outlaw  !  Slay  him  !  -i^y Jum  ! 
But  now  of  a  sudden  and  as  one  that  dreamed,  he  beheld 
a  tender  face  above  him  with  sad-sweet  eyes  and  lips  that 
bent  to  kiss  his  brow,  felt  soft  arms  about  him-tender  arms 
that  drew  his  weary  head  upon  a  gentle  bosom  to  hide  and 
pillow  it  there ;  felt  that  enfolding  embrace  tighten  and 
tighten  in  sudden  shuddering  spasm,  as.  sighmg  the  lady 
Abbess's  white-clad  arms  fell  away  and  her  proud  head  sank 
beside  his  in  the  dust.  . 

And  now  was  a  rush  and  roar  of  fierce  voices  as  over  them 
sprang  Roger  and  Giles  with  Ulf  and  Enc,  and.  amid  the 
eddying  dust,  axe  and  sword  swung  and  smote,  while  came 
hands  strong  yet  tender,  that  bare  Beltane  into  the  city 

Now  beyond  the  gate  of  the  city  was  a  well  and  beside  the 
well  they  laid  Beltane  and  bathed  him  with  the  sweet  cool 
water  until  at  length  the  mist  vanished  from  his  sight  and 
thus  he  beheld  the  wmte  aduCoo  -.viio-  i^y  -j-  • -^  "  i": '." 
cloaks  hard  by.    And  beholding  the  deadly  pallor  of  lip 
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and  cheek,  the  awful  stains  that  spotted  her  white  robe  and 
the  fading  light  in  those  sad-sweet  eyes,  Beltane  cried  aloud 
— a  great  and  bitter  cry,  and  fell  before  her  on  his  knees  : 

"  Mother  !  "  he  groaned.  "  O  my  mother  !  " 

"  Dear  my  Beltane,"  she  whispered  faintly,  striving  to 
kiss  his  hand,  "  death  is  none  so — painful,  so  grieve  not 
thine  heart  for  me,  sweet  son.  And  how  may  a  mother — 
die  better  than  for  her  own — beloved  son  ?  Beltane,  if 
God — O  if  God  in  His  infinite  mercy — shall  think  me  worthy 
— to  be — one  of  His  holy  angels,  then  will  I  be  ever  near 
thee  when  thy  way  proveth  dark — to  comfort  thee — to  aid 
thee.  O  dear  my  son— I  sought  thee  so  long — so  long — 'tis 
a  httle  hard  to  leave  thee — so  soon.  But— God's  will — 
fare  thee  well,  I  die— aye— this  is  death,  methinks.  Bel- 
tane, tell  thy  father  that  I— O— dear  my— my  Beltane " 

So  died  the  gracious  lady  Abbess  that  had  been  the  proud 
Yolande,  Duchess  of  Pentavalon,  wept  and  bemoaned  by 
full  many  who  had  known  her  tender  care ;  and,  in  due 
season,  she  was  laid  to  rest  within  the  fair  Minster  of  Bel- 
saye.  And  thereafter.  Beltane  took  to  his  bed  and  abode 
there  many  days  because  of  his  wounds  and  by  reason  of 
his  so  great  sorrow  and  heart-break. 

But,  that  night,  through  the  dark  hours  was  strange  stir 
and  hum  beyond  the  walls  of  Belsaye,  and,  when  the  dawn 
broke,  many  a  stout  heart  quailed  and  many  a  ciieek 
blanched  to  see  a  great  camp  whose  fortified  hues  encom- 
passed the  city  on  all  sides,  where  lay  Ivo  the  Black  Duke 
to  besiege  them. 


CHAPTER    LXIII 

TELLETH    SOMEWHAT   OF  THE   WOES   OF  GILES   o'    THE  BOW 

SIX  days  and  nights  my  Beltane  kept  his  bed,  seeing  and 
;peaking  to  no  man  ;  and  it  is  Uke  he  would  have  died  but 
Sr  theistering  care  of  the  good  Friar  Martin  who  came 
and  went  softly  about  him,  who  watched  and  tended  and 
p^ay^d  over  him  long  and  silently,  but  who,  perceiving 
Sieart-sickness,  spake  him  not  at  all.  Day  in  and  day 
out  Beltane  lay  there,  heedless  of  all  but  his  great  sorrow, 
^leeping  Uttle  and  eating  less,  his  face  hid  in  his  pillow 
or  turned  to  the  wall,  and  in  all  this  time  he  uttered  no 
word  nor  shed  a  single  tear.  ,  ,     ,  .  ,  j    ^„^ 

His  wounds  healed  apace  but  his  soul  had  taken  a  deeper 
hurt  and  day  and  night  he  sorrowed  fiercely  lor  his  noble 
mother  wherefore  he  lay  thus,  heeding  nought  but  lus 
creat  grief  But  upon  the  seventh  mght.  he  dreamed  she 
flood  beside  his  couch,  tall  and  fair  and  gracious  and 
looked  down  on  him,  the  mother-love  ahght  within  her 
sweet  sad  eyes.  Now  within  her  hand  she  bare  his  sword 
and  showed  him  the  legend  graven  upon  the  bright  steel . 

RESURGAM 

And  therewith  she  smiled  wondrous  tender  and  Put  the 
great  weapon  into  his  grasp  ;  then  stooped  and  kissed  him. 
Ind,  pointing  upward  with  her  finger,  was  gone. 

And  now  within  his  sleep  his  angmshed  heart  found 
solacement  in  slow  and  burning  tears,  and,  sleeping  yet. 
he  wept  full  bitterly,  insomuch  that  sobbin  .  he  awoke 
And  lo  !  beneath  Ids  right  hand  was  the  touch  of  cold  steel 
and  his  lingers  clenched  tight  upon  the  hilt  of  his  great 

^^Then  my  Beltane  arose  forthwith,  and  finding  his  clothes 
near  by  clad  himself  and  did  on  his  mail,  and,  soft- treading, 
went  forth  of  his  narrow  chamber.  Thus  came  he  where 
„  .      ,.      •_  1        J 1 „-.*v,:r,rT ;«  ViSc  clumnpr  and  wakine 

him  not,  he  passed  out  into  the  dawn.    And  in  the  dawn 
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was  a  gentle  wind,  very  cool  and  grateful,  that  touched  his 
burning  brow  and  eyes  like  a  caress ;  now  looking  up  to 
heaven,  where  stars  were  paling  to  the  dawn,  Beltane  raised 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  O  blessed  mother !  "  he  whispered,  "  God  hath  surely 
found  thee  worthy  to  be  one  of  His  holy  angels,  so  hast 
thou  stooped  from  heaven  to  teach  to  me  my  duty.  Thus 
now  will  I  set  by  my  idle  grieving  for  thee,  sweet  saint,  and 
strive  to  live  thy  worthy  son— O  dear  my  mother,  who, 
being  dead,  yet  Hveth  !  " 

Then  Beltane  sheathed  his  sword  and  went  softly  up  the 
narrow  stair  that  led  to  the  battlements. 

It  was  a  bleak  dawn,  full  of  a  thick,  low- lying  mist  be- 
yond the  walls,  but  within  this  mist,  to  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west,  was  a  faint  stir,  while,  ever  and  anon, 
rose  the  distant  cry  of  some  sentinel  within  Duke  Ivo's 
sleeping  camp,  a  mighty  camp  whose  unseen  powers  held 
the  fair  city  in  deadly  grip. 

In  Belsaye  nothing  stirred  and  none  waked  at  this  dead 
hour  save  where,  high  on  the  bartizan  above  the  square 
and  mighty  keep,  the  watchman  paced  to  and  fro,  while 
here  and  there  from  curtain  wall  and  massy  tower,  spear- 
head and  bascinet  gleamed. 

Slow  and  light  of  foot  Beltane  climbed  the  narrow  stair 
that  led  up  to  one  ol  the  two  square  towers  that  flanked 
the  main  gate,  but,  being  come  thither,  he  paused  to  behold 
Giles,  who  chancing  to  be  captain  of  the  watch,  sat  upon 
a  pile  of  great  stones  beside  a  powerful  mangonel  or  cata- 
pult and  stared  him  dolefully  upon  the  lightening  east ; 
full  oft  sighed  he,  and  therewith  shook  despondent  head 
and  even  thus  fell  he  to  soft  and  doleful  singing,  groaning 
to  himself  'twixt  each  verse,  on  this  wise  : 

"  She  will  not  heed  her  lover's  moan, 
His  mopdd  tear,  his  deep-fetched  groan, 
So  doth  he  sit,  and  here  alone 
Sing  willow  !  " 

("  With  three  curses  on  this  foul  mist !  ") 

"  The  little  fishes,  fishes  woo, 
uirus  blithe  on  bough  do  bill  and  coo. 
But  lonely  I,  with  sad  ado 
Sing  willow  I  " 
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{"  And  may  Saint  Anthony's  fire  consume  Bernard,  the 
merchant's  round,  plump  son  !  ") 

"  'Tis  sure  a  maid  was  made  for  man, 
'Twos  e'en  so  smce  the  world  began. 
Yet  doleful  here,  I  only  can 
Sing  willow  !  " 

("  And  may  the  blessed  saints  have  an  eye  upon  her 

tender  slumbers!  ")  .,-,,■  * 

Here  Giles  paused  to  sigh  amain,  to  fold  his  arms,  to 
cross  his  legs,  to  frow-n  and  shake  gloomy  head  ;  having 
done  the  which,  he  took  breath  and  sang  again  as  tol- 
loweth : 

"  Alack-a-day,  alas  and  woe  ! 
Would  that  Genevra  fair  might  know 
•Tis  for  her  love  Giles  of  the  Bow 
Sings  willow  !  " 

But  now,  chancing  to  turn  and  espy  Beltane.  Giles  fell 
suddenly  abashed,  his  comely  face  grew  ruddy  'neath  its 
tan  and  he  sprang  very  nimbly  to  his  feet. 

"Ha  tall  brother— good  brother,"  he  stammered,  noble 
lord  God  den  to  ye— hail  and  good  morrow  !  Verily  and 
in  faith,  by  Saint  Giles  (my  patron  saint,  brother)  I  do 
rejoice  to  see  thee  abroad  again,  as  will  our  surly  Rogerkin 
that  doth  gloom  and  glower  for  thee  and  hath  hung  about 
thy  chamber  door  morn  and  noon  and  night,  and  our  noble 
Sir  Benedict  and  Walkyn— but  none  more  unfeignedly  than 
Giles  that  doth  grow  glad  because  of  thee." 

"That  is  well,"  quoth  Beltane,  seating  himself  upon  the 
battlement,    "for    verily    thy    song    was    vastly    doleful, 

Giles ! "  .     /^         -1 

"My  song,  lord.  m>  song?  Ha— hum!  O  verily,  my 
song  is  a  fooUsh  song,  or  the  song  of  a  fool,  for  fool  am  I 
forsooth— a  love-lorn  fool ;  a  doleful  fool,  a  very  fool  of 
fools,  that,  in  my  foolish  folly,  hath  set  his  foolish  heart  on 
thing  beyond  reach  of  such  base  fool  as  I.  In  a  word,  tall 
brother,  I'm  a  fool,  videlicet— di  lover!  " 
"Truly,  hast  the  speech  and  outward  seeming  of  your 

„j  i^..»^   ^.^t^oc  "  rindded  Beltane. 

"Aye  verily!"  sighed  GUes.  "  aye,  venly— behold  my 
beard,  I  have   had   no  heart  to  trim  it    this   senmght  I 
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Alack,  I— I,  that  was  so  point-de-vice,  am  like  to  become  a 
second  Diu-cnes  (a  lilthy  fellow  that  never  washed  and 
lived  in  a  foul  tub  !).  As  for  food,  I  cat  no  more  than  the 
chameleon  that  doth  fill  its  belly  with  air  and  naught  else, 
foolish  beast !  I.  that  was  wont  to  be  a  fair  figure  of  a  man,' 
do  fall  away  to  skin  and  bone,  daily,  hourly,  minute  by 
minute— behold  this  leg,  tall  brother  !  "  And  Giles  thrust 
out  a  lusty,  mailed  limb.  "  Here  was  a  leg  once— a  proper 
shapely  leg  to  catch  a  woman's  eye— see  how  it  hath 
shrunk,  nay,  faith,  'tis  hidden  in  mine  armour !  But  verily, 
my  shanks  will  soon  be  no  thicker  than  my  bow-stave! 
La  tly,  I— I  that  loved  company  and  good  cheer,  do  find 
therein  abomination  these  days,  so  do  I  creep,  like  moulting 
fowl,  brother,  to  corners  dark  and  dismal  and  there  make 
much  ado— and  such  is  love,  O  me  !  " 
"  Doth  the  maid  know  of  thy  love  ?  " 
"Nay  lord,  good  lack,  how  should  she?— who  am  I,  to 
speak  of  it  ?  She  is  a  fair  lady  and  noble,  a  peerless  virgin, 
while  I— I  am  only  Giles— poor  Giles  o'  the  Bow,  after  all !  " 
"  Truly,  love  is  teaching  thee  wisdom,  Giles,"  said  Bel- 
tane, smiling. 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  my  wisdom  teacheth  me  this— that 
were  I  the  proudest  and  noblest  in  the  land,  yet  should  I 
be    unworthy!"     And    Giles    shook    miserable   head    and 
sighed  again  full  deep. 
"  Who  is  she,  Giles?  " 

"She  is  Genevra,  daughter  to  the  Reeve!  And  the 
Reeve  is  a  great  man  in  Belsaye  and  gently  born,  alas ! 
And  with  coffers  full  of  good  broad  pieces.  O  would  she 
were  a  beggar-maid,  the  poorest,  the  meanest,  then  might  I 
woo  her  for  mine  own.  As  it  is,  I  can  but  look  and  sigh 
—for  speak  me  her  I  dare  not— ha,  and  there  is  a  plump 
fellow!"  Here  Giles  clenched  bronzed  fist.  "A  round 
and  buxom  fellow  he.  a  rich  merchant's  son  doth  woo  her 

boldly,  may  speak  with  her,  may  touch  her  hand !     So 

do  I  ofttimes  keep  him  shooting  at  the  butts  by  the  hour 
together  and  therein  do  make  me  some  small  amend.  Yet 
daily  do  I  mope  and  pine,  and  pine  and  mope— O  tall 

- ■■  •  •- '-li ^v.^  iiisiiQ  is  iiii:>  iuvv»     uiiu  Clearer  iHau 

my  life,  heigho  !  " 

"  Nay,  pluck  up  thy  heart,  thou'rt  a  man,  Giles." 
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"  Aye,  verily,  but  she  is  a  maid,  brother,  therein  Heth 
vasty  difference,  and  therefore  do  I  fear  her  for  her  very 
sweetness  and  purity — fear  her  ?  Faith,  my  knees  do 
knock  at  sound  of  her  voice,  her  very  step  doth  set  me 
dircly  a-tremble.  For  she  is  so  fair— so  pure  and  nigh  the 
angels,  that  I—alack  !  I  have  ever  been  a  something  light 
follow  in  matters  of  love— forget  not  I  was  bred  a  monk, 
noble  brother!  Thus,  brother,  a  moping  owl,  I— a  very 
curst  fellow,  gloomy  and  silent  as  the  grave,  saving  my 
breath  for  sighs  and  groans  and  curses  fell,  wherefore  I 
have  builded  me  a  '  mockery  '  above  the  wall  and  there- 
from do  curse  our  foes,  as  only  a  churchman  may,  brother." 
"Nay,  how  mean  you,  Giles?"  questioned  Beltane, 
staring. 

"  Follow  me,  lord,  and  I  will  show  thee  !  "  So  saying, 
Giles  led  th^  way  down  to  the  battlement  above  the  great 
gates,  where  was  a  thing  like  unto  a  rough  pulpit,  builded 
of  massy  timbers,  very  stout  and  strong,  and  in  these 
timbers  stood  many  arrows  and  cross-bow  bolts. 

"Here,  lord,"  quoth  Giles,  "behold  my  'mockery' 
wherefrom  it  is  my  wont  and  custom  to  curse  our  foes  thrice 
daily.  The  which  is  a  right  good  strategy,  brother,  in  that 
my  amorous  anguish  findeth  easement  and  I  do  draw  the 
enemy's  shafts,  for  there  is  no  man  that  heareth  my  con- 
tumacious dictums  but  he  forthwith  falleth  into  rageful 
fury,  and  an  angry  fellow  shooteth  ever  wide  o'  the  mark, 
brother.  Thus,  thrice  daily  do  we  gather  a  lull  sheaf  of 
their  ill-sped  shafts,  whereby  we  shall  not  lack  for  arrows 
an  they  besiege  us  till  Gabriel's  trump — hcigho !  Thus  do 
I  live  by  curses,  for,  an  I  could  not  curse,  then  would  my 
surcharged  heart  assuredly  in  sunder  burst — a\  e  me !  " 

Now  whiles  they  sat  thus  in  talk,  up  rose  the  sun,  before 
whose  joyous  beams  the  stealthy  mists  slunk  away  little 
by  little,  until  Beltane  beheld  Duke  Ivo's  mighty  camp- 
long  lines  of  tents  gay  with  fluttering  pennon  ai.d  gonfalon, 
of  huts  and  booths  set  well  out  of  bowshot  behind  the  works 
of  contravallation— stout  palisades  and  barriers  with  earth- 
works very  goodly  and  strong.     And  presently  from  among 
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what  time  from  the  waking  host  a  hum  and  stir  arose,  with 
blare  and  fanfare  of  trumpet  to  usher  in  the  day :   and  in 
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a  while  from  the  midst  of  the  camp  came  the  faint  ring  and 
tap  of  many  hammers. 

Now  as  the  mists  cleared,  looking  thitherward,  Beltane 
stared  wide-eyed  to  behold  wooden  towers  in  course  of 
building,  with  the  grim  shapes  of  many  powerful  war-engines 
whose  mighty  tlying-beams  and  ma^-sy  supporting-timbers 
lilled  him  with  great  awe  and  wonderment. 

"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Giles.  "  they  work  apace  yonder,  and  by 
Saint  Giles  they  lack  not  for  engines,  verily  Black  Ivo  is 
a  master  of  siege  tactics — but  so  is  Giles,  brother  !  See 
where  he  setteth  up  his  mangonels,  trebuchets,  perriers  and 
balistae,  with  bossons  or  rams,  towers  and  cats,  in  the 
use  of  the  which  he  is  right  cunning — but  so  also  is  Ciiles, 
brother !  And  verily,  though  your  mangonels  and  tre- 
buchets are  well  enough,  yet  for  defence  the  balista  is 
weapon  more  apt,  methinks,  as  being  more  accurate  in  the 
shooting  and  therefore  more  deadly — how  think  you, 
lord  ?  " 

"Indeed  Giles,  being  a  forester  I  could  scarce  tell  you 
one  from  another." 

"  Ha — then  you'll  know  nought  of  their  nature  and  use, 
lord?" 

"  Nought,  Giles.     Ne'er  have  I  seen  their  like  until  now." 

"  Say  ye  so,  brother  ?  "  cried  Giles  full  eager,  his  brown 
eyes  a-kindle,  "  say  ye  so  in  very  truth  ?  Then — an  it  be 
so  thy  wish — I  might  instruct  thee  vastly,  for  there  is  no 
man  in  the  world  to-day  shall  discourse  you  more  fluent 
and  learned  upon  siege-craft,  engines  and  various  tormenta 
than  I.     So — an  it  be  thy  wish,  lord ?  " 

"  It  is  my  wish  :   say  on,  Giles." 

"  Why  then  firstly,  lord,  firstly  we  have  the  great  Mangon 
or  mangonel,  fundis  fundibula,  that  some  do  also  terra 
caiapultum,  the  which  worketh  by  torsion  and  shall  heave 
you  great  stones  of  the  bigness  of  a  man  fully  two  hundred 
yards  an  it  be  dry  weather  ;  next  is  the  Trebuchet,  like  to 
the  mangon  save  that  it  swingeth  by  counterpoise  ;  next 
Cometh  the  Balista,  or  Springald,  that  worketh  by  tension — 
a  pretty  weapon  !  and  shall  shoot  vou  dart  or  iavelin  so 
strong  as  shall  transpierce  you  six  lusty  fellows  at  a  time, 
hauberk  and  shield,  hke  so  many  fowl  upon  a  spit — very 
sweet  to  behold,  brother  !     Then  have  we  the  Bore,  or  Cat, 
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that  some  again  do  name  musculus.  or  mouse,  for  tl^at  it 
iznaweth  through  thick  walls— and  some  do  call  this  hog 
^w   scrofa.  or  sus,  brother,  and  some  again,  vulpes.     And 
this'Cat  is  a  massy  pole  that  beareth  a  great  and  sharp  steel 
point    the   which,    being    mounted   withm   a   pent-house, 
swing'cth  merrily  to  and  fro,  much  Uke  to  a  ram,  brother, 
and  shall  blithely  pick  you  a  hole  through  stone  and  mortar 
very  pleasing  to  behold.     Then  we  have  the  lUxn    cancer 
U^tudo  that  battereth  ;   next  we  have  the  Tower  of  Beffroi. 
that  goeth  on  wheels— yonder  you  shall  see  them  a-buildmg. 
And   these   towers,    moving    forward    against    your   city, 
shall  o'ertop  the  walls  and  from  them  archers  and  cross- 
bowmen  may  shoot  into  your  town  what  time  th^ir  comrades 
till  up  and  dam  your  moat  until  the  tower  ma)  come  close 
unto  your  walls.    And  these  towers,  being  come  against  the 
wall  do  let  fall  drawbridges  over  which  the  besiegers  may 
rush'  amain  and  carry  your  walls  by  assault.     Lastly  there 
be  Mantlets— stakes  wattled   together   and  covered   with 
raw-hide— by  the  which  means  the  besiegers  make  their 
hrst  approaches.     Then  might  I  descant  at  goodly  xcngth 
upon  the  Mine  and  Furnace,  with  divers  and  sundry  ouher 
stratagems,  devices,  engines  and  tormenta,  but  methinks 
this  shall  mayhap  suffice  thee  for  the  nonce  ?  " 

"Aye  verily— 'twill  suffice!"  said  Beltane,  rising. 
"  Truly  war  is  even  more  terrible  than  I  had  thought." 

"  Why  lord,  'tis  an  art— a  notable  art  and— ha  !  this  doth 
mind  me  of  my  heart,  heigho  !  And  of  all  terrible  things^ 
of  all  the  woes  and  ills  man- hearts  may  know  is— love.  U 
me,  alack  and  woe  !  " 

"  When  doth  thy  watch  end,  Giles  ?  ,        r>  • 

"It  ended  an  hour  agone,  but  to  what  end  ?  Being  a 
lover  I  sleep  little  and  pine  much,  and  this  is  a  fair  good 
place  and  soUtary,  so  will  I  pine  a  while  and  hkewise  mope 

and  languish,  alack !  "  .    ,     ,        j  i.u 

So  piesently,  as  Beltane  descended  the  stair  he  heard  the 
archer  break  "forth  again  in  doleful  song. 

Across  the  wide  market-square  went  Beltane,  with  brow 
o'ercast  and  hea  '  low-bowed  until  he  came  to  one  of  the 
many   duuis  oi   tne  great   iiuiroici  .     •-i"-i--   i--.ty_--    •--   - 
remove  bascinet  and  mail-coif ,  and  thus  bare-headed,  entered 
the  cathedral's  echoing  dimness.     The  new-nsen  sun  made 
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a  glory  of  the  great  east  window,  and  with  his  eyes  uplifted 
to  this  many-coloured  glory.  Beltane,  soft-treading,  crossed 
dim  aisle  and  whispering  transept ;  but  as  he  mounted  the 
broad  steps  of  the  sanctuary  he  paused  with  breath  in 
check,  for  he  heard  a  sound— a  soft  sound  like  the  flutter 
of  wings  or  the  rustle  of  silken  draperies.  Now  as  he  stood 
thus,  his  broad,  mail-clad  shoulders  and  golden  hair  bathed 
in  the  refulgence  of  the  great  window,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
from  somewhere  near  there  breathed  a  sigh,  tremulous  and 
very  soft,  and  thereafter  was  the  quick,  light  tread  of  feet, 
and  silence. 

A  while  stood  Beltane  scarce  breathing,  then,  slow  and 
reverent,  he  approached  the  high  altar  ;  and  ever  as  he  went 
was  a  fragrance,  wonder-sweet,  that  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  until  he  was  come  behind  the  liigh  altar  where 
was  his  mother's  grave.  And  lo !  upon  that  long,  white 
stone  lay  flowers  a-bloom,  roses  and  lilies  whose  dewy 
loveliness  filled  the  place  with  their  pure  and  fragrant  sweet- 
ness. So  looked  he  roand  about  and  upon  these  flowers 
with  grateful  wonder,  and  sinking  to  his  knees,  bowed  his 
head  and  folded  liis  hands  in  prayer. 

But  presently,  as  he  knelt  thus,  he  was  roused  by  the 
clank  of  steel  and  a  shuflling  step,  wherefore  he  arose,  and, 
crossing  to  the  shadows  of  the  choir,  sat  him  down 
within  the  deeper  gloom  to  ^^ait  until  his  disturber  should 
be  gone.  Slowly  these  halting  steps  advanced,  feet  that 
stumbled  oft;  near  they  a  me  and  nearer  until  Beltane 
perceived  a  tall  figure  whose  armour  gleamed  dully  and 
whose  shoulders  were  bowed  like  one  that  is  feeble  or  very 
weary. 

"  Yolande  !  "  said  a  voice,  a  hoarse  voice  but  very  tender, 
"  Yolande,  beloved !  "  And  on  the  word  the  voice  broke 
and  ended  upon  a  great  sob,  swift  followed  by  another  and 
yet  another,  the  fierce  sobbing  of  a  man. 

Then  Beltane  clenched  his  hands  and  rose  up,  for  behold  ! 
.his  man  was  Sir  Benedict.  But  now,  and  verv  suddenly. 
Sir  Benedict  was  upon  his  knees,  had  bent  and  kissed  that 
white,  smooth^  stone  wherco-  as  yet  was  no  inscription. 

"  Yolande !  "  he  whisper eu,  "  now  thou  art  one  among 
the  holy  angels,  O  forget  not  thy  most  unworthy  Benedict. 
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dost  know  how  as  child  and  maid  I  loved  her,  how  as  a 
wife  I  loved  her  still— how,  in  my  madness,  I  spake  my 
love— and  she,  being  saint  and  woman,  bade  me  to  my  duty. 

^o  by  her  purity,  kept  she  my  honour  unstained " 

^  Beltane's  long  scabbard  struck  the  carven  panelling,  a 
^oft  dIow  that  yet  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  vaulted  arch  and 
dim  roof,  and,  glancing  swiftly  up.  Sir  Benedict  beheld 

him.  ,   ,  .     u  J 

And  kneeling  thus  beside  the  grave  of  the  woman  he  had 

loved.  Sir  Benedict  looked  up  into  Beltane's  face  with  eyes 

wide,  eyes  unflinching  but  dimmed  with  great  grief  and  pain. 

Quoth  he,  him-voiced  : 

''^My  lord,  thou  hast  learned  my  Ufe's  secret,  but,  ere 
thou  dost  judge  me,  hear  this  !     Long  ere  thy  princely  father 
met  thy  mother,  we  loved,,  she  and  I,  and  in  our  love  grew 
up  together.     Then  came  the  Duke  thy  father,  a  mighty 
lord ;    and  her  mother  was  ambitious  and  very  guileful— 
and  she— but  a  maid      Thus  -vas  she  wed.     Then  rode  I  to 
the  foreign  wars  seeking  death   -but  death  took  me  not.     So, 
the  wnrs  ended,  came  I  home  again,  burning  ever  with  my 
love,  c.nd  sought  her  out,  and  beholding  the  sadness  in  her 
eyes'  I  spake  my  love ;    and  forgetful  of  honour  and  all 
save  her  sweet  soul  and  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  I  tempted 
her— aye,  many  times  ! — tempted  her  in  fashion  merciless 
and  cruei,  insomuch  that  she  wept  many  bitter  tears,  and, 
upon  a  day,  spake  me  thus :    '  Benedict,  'tis  true  I  loved 
thee,  for  thou  wert  a  noble  knight— but  now,  an  thy  love 
for  Ae  be  so  small  that  thou  canst  bring  me  to  this  shame, 
then— take  me  where  thou  wilt— but— ne'er  shall  all  thy 
love  nor  all  my  tears  thereafter  cleanse  us  from  the  shame 
of  it.'    Thus  went  I  from  her,  nor  have  I  looked  on  woman 
since.    So  followed  I  thy  fa^ier  in  all  his  warring,  and  all 
my  days  have  I  fought  m-    n— fierce  foes  within  me  and 
without,  and  lived— a  ver_v   solitary  Hfe.    And  to-day  she 
lieth  dead— an.'  I  am  here,"  old  and  worn,  a  lonely  man  and 
sinful,  to  be  judged  of  as  ye  will." 

Then  came  Beltane  and  looked  down  into  Sir  Benedict's 
pale,  sac.  face.  And  beholding  him  thus  in  his  abasement, 
haggard  with  wounds  and  bowed  with  grief,  needs  must 
Beltane  kneel  also  and  thereafter  spake  thus  : 
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to  iudee  of  such  as  thou  ? 
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"  I  tempted  her — I  wooed  her  to  shame,  I  that  loved  her 
beyond  life — did  cause  her  many  bitter  tears — alas  !  " 

"  Yet  in  the  end,  Sir  Benedict,  because  thy  love  was  a 
great  and  noble  love,  Ihou  didst  triumph  over  base  self. 
So  do  I  honour  thee  and  pray  that  I,  in  like  case,  may  act 
as  nobly." 

"  And  now— she  lieth  dead  !  So  for  me  is  life  ended 
also,  methinks  !  " 

"  She  is  a  saint  in  heaven,  Benedict,  living  for  ever.  As 
to  thee,  on  whose  skill  and  valiance  the  safety  of  this  fair 
city  doth  hang— so  hath  God  need  of  thee  here,  methinks. 
So  now  for  thy  sake  and  for  her  sake  needs  must  I  love 
thee  ever  and  always,  thou  noble  knight.  She,  being  dead, 
yet  liveth  and  shall  go  betwixt  us  henceforth,  drawing  us 
together  in  closer  bonds  of  love  and  amity — is  it  not  so,  dear 
my  friend  ?  " 

And  speaking.  Beltane  reached  out  his  hands  across  his 
mother's  narrow  grave,  and  straightway  came  Sir  Benedict's 
hands,  swift  and  eager,  to  meet  and  clasp  them. 

For  a  while  knelt  they  thus,  hand  clasping  hand  above 
that  long,  white  stone  whence  stole  to  them  the  mingled 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  like  a  silent  benedictior,  And 
presently,  together  they  arose  and  went  their  way  ;  but 
now,  seeing  how  Sir  Benedict  limped  by  reason  of  his  wounds, 
Beltane  set  an  arm  about  him.  So  came  they  together  out 
of  the  shadows  into  the  glory  of  the  morning. 

Now  as  they  came  forth  of  the  minster,  the  tocsin  rang 
loud  in  sudden  alarm. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 

HOW   GILES   CURSED   BELSAYE   OUT   OF   HER   FEAR 

Within  the  market-place  all  was  dire  confusion  ;  men 
liasted  hither  and  thither  buckling  on  armour  as  they  went, 
women  wept  and  children  wailed,  while  ever  the  bell  clashed 
nut  its  fierce  summons. 

Presently,  through  the  populace  cometh  Sir  Brian  of 
Hartismere '  equipped  in  his  armour  and  leaning  on  the 
mailed  arm'  of  his  brother  Eric  of  the  Wry-neck,  but  per- 
ceiving Sir  Benedict  and  Beltane,  they  turned  and  came  up 
forthwith.  . 

"  Eric— Brian,  what  meaneth  the  tumult?  "  questioned 
^ir  Benedict,  his  eye  kindling,  "are  we  attacked— so  soon?  " 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Sir  Brian,  "  at  the  least— not  by 

Ivo's  men."  ,  .    i. 

"  'Tis  worse  than  that,"  sighed  Eric,  shaking  his  head, 
"yonder  cometh  a  churchman,  borne  on  the  shoulders  ol 
his  monks,  and  with  choristers  and  acolytes  attendant." 

"  Ha  !  "'  said  Sir  Benedict,  frowning  and  rubbing  his  chin, 
"I  had  dreaded  this  !  The  citizens  do  shake  and  shiver 
already,  I'll  warrant  me  !  There  is  nought  like  a  cowl  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle  to  sap  the  courage  of  you-  citizen 
soldier.     Let  us  to  the  walls  !  " 

In  a  corner  hard  by  the  main  gate  they  beheld  Giles, 
holding  forth  to  Roger  and  Walkyn  and  Ulf,  but  perceiving 
Sir  Benedict  he  ceased  abruptly,  and  advancing,  saluted 
the  noble  company  each  in  turn,  but  addressed  himself  to 
Sir  Benedict. 

"My  lord,"  quoth  he,  eyes  a-dance,  "yonder  cometh  a 
pompous  prior  that  was,  not  very  long  since,  nought  but 
massy  monk  that  did  upon  a  time  (though  by  dint  of  some 
small  persuasion)  bestow  on  me  a  goodly  ass.  My  lord, 
I  was  bred  a  monk,  so  do  I  know,  by  divers  signs  and 
portents,  he  cometh  here  to  ban  the  city  with  book,  bell, 
and  candle,  wherefore  the  townsfolk,  fearing  greatly,  do 
shiver  and  shake,  especially  the  women  and  maids  (sweet 
souls  i).  And,  lord,  by  leason  oi  me  niattcr  .<*  ».»«»-  a=c,  i 
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do  know  this  priest  prolific  of  damnatory  pronouncements 
and  curses  contumacious  (O  verily  !).  Yet  I,  mcssire  (having 
been  bred  a  monk)  sb.all  bUthely  him  out-iurse,  an  the  joy 
be  permitted  me,  thus  turning  tears  to  laughter  and  gloomy 
fear  to  loud-voiced  merriment — my  lord,  messires,  how  say 
you  ?  " 

"  'Tis  blasphemy  unheard  !  "   quoth  Sir  Brian. 

'  Save  in  the  greenwood  where  men  do  breathe  God's 
sweet  air  and  live  free  !  "  said  wry-necked  Eric. 

"  And,"  spake  Sir  Benedict,  stroking  his  square  chin, 
"  there  is  a  fear  can  be  quelled  but  by  ridicule,  so  may  thy 
wit,  sir  archer,  avail  more  than  our  wisdom — an  thou  canst 
make  these  pale-cheeked  townsfolk  laugh  indeed.  How 
think  you,  my  Beltane  ?  " 

"  That  being  the  wise  and  valiant  knight  thou  art,  Sir 
Benedict,  thy  will  during  the  siege  is  law  in  Belsave,  hence- 
forth. ' 

Now  hereupon  Giles  made  his  obeisance,  and  together 
wit'i  Roger  and  Walkyn  and  Ulf,  hasted  up  to  the  battle- 
ment above  the  gateway. 

"  Benedict,"  said  Sir  Brian  as  they  climbed  the  turret 
stair,  "  blasphemy  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing.  We  shall 
be  excommunicate  one  and  all — better,  methinks,  to  let 
the  populace  yield  up  the  city  and  die  the  death,  than  perish 
everlastinglv  !  " 

"  Brian,"  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  pausing,  something  breath- 
less by  reason  of  his  recent  sickness,  "  I  tell  thee  tire  and 
pillage  and  ravishment  of  women  is  a  thing  more  dread  and 
awful — better,  methinks,  to  keep  Innocence  pure  and  un- 
spotted w  .lie  we  may,  and  leave  hereafter  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  His  holy  angels  !  " 

I'pon  the  tower  there  met  them  the  Reeve,  anxious  of 
brow,  who  pointed  where  tiie-  townsfolk  talked  together  in 
fearful  undertones  or  clustered,  mute  and  trembling,  while 
every  eye  was  turned  where,  in  the  open,  'Iwixt  town  and 
camp,  a  procession  of  black-robed  priests  advanced,  chanting 
very  solemn  and  sweet. 

"  My  lords,"  said  the  Reeve,  looking  round  with  haggard 
ryes,  "  an  these  priests  do  come  to  pronounce  the  Church's 
awiui  maicuiciion  upon  tne  ci.  — tricii  woe  Deiiuc  i  Al- 
ready there  be  many — aye,  some  of  our  chiefest  citizens — do 
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forir  the  curse  of  Holy  Church  more  than  the  rapine  of  Ivo's 
vdle  soldiery,  fair  women  shamed,  O  Christ !  Lords— ha, 
messires,  there  is  talk  afoot  of  seizing  the  gates,  of  opening 
to  this  churchman  and  praying  his  intercession  to  Ivo's 
juercy— to  Ivo  the  Black,  that  knoweth  nought  of  mercy. 

Alas,  my  lords,  once  they  do  ope  the  gates " 

"  That  can  they  in  nowise  do  !  "  said  Sir  Benedict  gently, 
but  with  face  grim  and  hawk-like.  "  Every  gate  is  held  by 
stout  fellows  of  my  own  following,  moreover  I  have  good 
hope  yon  churchman  may  leave  us  yet  uncursed."  And 
Sir  Benedict  smiled  his  wry  and  twisted  smile.  "  Be  you 
our  tongue,  good  Reeve,  and  speak  this  churchman  as  thy 
bold  heart 'dictateth." 

Sulenui  and  sweet  ros«  the  chanting  voices  growing  ever 
more  loud,  where  paced  the  black-robed  priests.  First  came 
acolytes  swinging  censers,  and  next,  others  bearing  divers 
symbolic  flags  and  standards,  and  after  these  again,  in  goodly 
chair  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  brawny  monks,  a  portly 
figure  rode,  bedight  in  full  canonicals,  a  very  solid  cleric  he, 
and  mightily  round  ;  moreover  his  nose  was  bulbous  and 
he  had  a  drooping  lip. 

Slow  and  solemn  the  procession  advanced,  and  ever  as 
tliey  came  the  choristers  chanted  full  melodiously  what  time 
tilt  white-robed  acolytes  swung  their  censers  to  and  fro; 
and  ever  as  they  came  the  folk  of  Bekaye,  from  wall  and 
turret,  eyed  th'sc  slow-pacing,  sweet-singing  monks  with 
fearful  looks  and  hearts  cold  and  full  of  dire  misgiving. 

Beyond  the  moat  over  against  the  main  gate,  the  pro- 
cession halted,  the  chair  with  its  portly  burden  was  set 
down,  and  lilting  up  a  white,  bc-ringed  hand,  the  haughty 
cleric  spake  thus,  in  voice  high-pitched,  mellifluous  and 
swect : 

' '  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  ye,  O  rebellious  people  of 
liclsaye,  to  deny,  to  cast  ott  and  wantonly  repudiate  your 
rightful  allegiance  to  your  most  just,  most  merciful  and 
most  augustlord— Ivo,  Duke  of  Pentavalon  (whom  God  and 
the  saints  defend— amen  !).  and  witereas  ye  have  moreover 
made  captive  and  must  barbarously  entreated  certain  of  your 
lord  Duke  his  ambassadors  unto  you  sent ;  now  therefore — 
:>nf!  let  nil  cars,  be  oneued  to  mv  nronoimcements,  since  Holv 
Chuich  doth  speak  ye,  one  and  all,  each  and  every,  through 
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humble  avenue  of  these  my  Hps—list,  list,  O  list,  rebellious 
people,  and  mark  me  well.  For  inasmuch  as  I,  Prior  of  Holy 
Cross  within  Pentavalon  City,  do  voice  unto  ye,  one  and  all 
each  and  every,  the  most  sacred  charge  of  Holy  Church' 
her  strict  command  or  enactment,  mandate  or  caveat  her 
holy  decree,  scnatus  consultum,  her  writ,  edict  precept  or 
decretal,  namely  and  to  wit :  That  ye  shall  one  and  aU 
each  and  every,  return  to  your  rightful  allegiance  bowing 
humbly,  each  and  every,  to  the  will  of  your  lawful  lord  the 
Duke  (whom  God  and  the  saints  defend),  and  shall  forthwith 
make  full  and  instant  surrender  of  this  his  ancient  city  of 
Belsaye  unto  your  lord  tlie  Duke  (whom  God  and  the  saints 
defend— amen  !).  I  ailing  the  which,  I,  in  the  name  of  Holy 
Church,  by  power  of  papal  bull  new  come  from  Rome— will 
here  and  now,  pronounce  this  most  rebellious  city  (and  all 
that  therein  be)  damned  and  excommunicate!  " 

Now  hereupon,  from  all  the  townsfolk  crowding  wall  and 
turret,  a  groan  went  up  and  full  many  a  ruddy  cheek  grew 
pale  at  this  dire  threat.  Whereupon  the  Prior,  having 
drawn  breath,  spake  on  in  voice  more  stern  and  more 
peremptory  : 

"  Let  now  your  gates  unbar  !  Yield  ye  unto  your  lord 
Duke  his  mercy  !  Let  the  gates  unbar,  I  say,  lest  I  blast 
this  wicked  city  with  the  most  dread  and  awful  ban  and 
curse  of  Holy  Church— woe,  woe  in  this  life,  and,  in  the  life 
to  come,  torment  and  everlasting  fire !  Let  the  eates 
unbar ! "  ^ 

Now  once  again  the  men  of  Belsaye  sighed  and  groaned 
and  trembled  in  their  armour,  while  from  crowded  street 
and  market-square  rose  buzz  of  fearful  voice  Then  spake 
the  Reeve  in  troubled  tones,  his  white  head  low-stooped 
above  the  battlement. 

"  Good  Prior,  I  pray  you  an  we  unbar,  what  surety  have 
we  that  this  our  city  shall  not  be  given  over  to  fire  and 
pillage  and  ravishment  ?  " 

Quoth  the  Prior  : 

"  Your  Hves  are  your  lord's,  in  his  hand  resteth  life  and 
death,  justice  and  mercy  So  for  the  last  time  I  charge  ye 
—set  wide  your  rebellious  gates  !  " 

"Not  so!"  cried  the  Reeve,  'in  the  name  of  Justice 
and   Mercy    ne'er    will    we   yield    this   our   city   until    in 
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Iklsayc  no  man  is  left  to  strike  for  maid  and  wife  and 
child!" 

At  the  which  bold  words  some  few  men  shouted  in  acclaim, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  citizens  were  mumchance,  their 
hearts  cold  within  them,  while  all  eyes  stared  fearfully  upon 
the  Prior,  who,  lifting  white  hand  again,  rose  up  from 
cushioned  chair  and  spake  him  loud  and  clear  : 

"  Then,  upon  this  rebellious  city  and  all  that  therein  is, 
on  babe,  on  child,  on  youth,  on  maid,  on  man,  on  wife,  on 
the  hale,  the  sick,  the  stricken  in  years,  on  beast,  on  bird, 
and  on  all  that  hath  life  and  being  I  do  pronounce  the 
Church's  dread  curse  and  awful  ban: — ex " 

The  Prior's  mellifluous  voice  was  of  a  sudden  lost  and 
drowned  in  another,  a  rich  voice,  strong  and  full  and 
merry : 

"  Quit — quit  thy  foolish  babblement,  thou  fat  and 
naughty  friar;  too  plump  art  thou,  too  round  and  buxom  to 
curse  a  curse  as  curses  should  be  cursed,  so  shall  thy  curses 
avail  nothing,  for  who  doth  heed  the  fatuous  fulminations 
of  a  fat  man  ?  But  as  to  me,  I  could  have  out-cursed  thee 
in  my  cradle,  thou  big-bellied  thing  of  emptiness — go  to  for 
a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal !  ' ' 

Thus,  from  his  ' '  mockery  ' '  perched  high  above  the 
battlement,  spake  Giles,  with  many  and  divers  wing 
gestures  of  arm,  waggings  of  the  head,  rollings  of  .-.e  eyes 
and  the  like,  what  time  Roger  and  W^alkyn  and  Ulf,  their 
heads  bent  close  together,  busied  themselves  above  a  great 
and  bulging  wine-skin. 

And  now  on  wall  and  tower  and  market-square  a  great 
silence  had  fallen,  yet  a  silence  broken  now  and  then  by 
sound  of  stifled  laughter,  while  the  Prior,  staring  in  wonder 
and  amaze,  suddenly  clenched  white  fist,  and,  albeit  very 
red  and  fiery  of  visage,  strove  whole-heartedly  to  curse  on  : 

' '  Ha-  -now  upon  the  lewd  populace  of  this  most  accursed 
and  rebeUious  city  do  I  call  down  the " 

"Upon  thy  round  and  barrel-like  paunch,"  cried  Giles, 
"  do  I  pronounce  this  dire  and  dreadful  ban,  videlicet,  Sir 
Fatness,  7iota  bene  and  to  wit :  may  the  fiend  rend  it  with 
prnesome  grinings — aye,  rend  it  with  claws  and  beak, 
unguibus  et  rostro,  most  mountainous  monk  !  " 

Here,  once  again  came  sounds  of  stifled  merriment,  what 
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time  the  Prior,  puffing  out  his  fat  checks,  fell  to  his  curses 
iinl-tongued  : 

■'  Upon  this  evil  city  be  the  mahson  of  Holy  Church  her 
maledictions  bitter,  her  imprecation  and  anathema.  I  do 
pronounce  all  within  this  city  ex—" 

"Abate  thee,  friar,  abate!"  roared  Giles,  "cease  thv 
rumbling,  thou  empty  wine-butt.  An  thou  must  deal  in 
curses,  leave  them  to  one  more  apt  and  better  srhooled- 
to  Giles  in  faith,  who  shall  forthwith  curse  thee  sweet  and 
ST'."^  i'  f  thus-now  mark  me,  monk  !  Aroint,  aroint 
thee  to  Acheron  dark  and  dismal,  there  may  the  foul  fiend 
seize  and  plague  thee  with  seven  and  seventy  plaguey 
sorrows  !  May  Saint  Anthony's  fire  frizzle  and  fry  thee- 
woe,  woe  betide  thee  everlastingly-(bate  tliy  babble.  Prior 

LTr/"f  "^  yt  ■^-     ^"  ^^^"  '''''y  *^«"  be' accursed  from' 
leel  to  head,  within  thee  and  wit]iout-(savc  thy  wind 

LT/k"''  ""f  •  ^""^^^  ?^^'  ^'  ^^'^  ^^"^^  ')•  ^^  thou  accursed 
n  .!Z^  in  mother,  m  sister  and  in  brother,  in  oxen  and 
in  asse^especially  m  asses  !  Be  thou  accursed  in  sleeping 
and  in  waking,  eating  and  drinking,  standing,  sitting  lying- 
O  be  thou  accursed  completely  and  consumedly  i     Here 

brcursed'^"^'-  f  ^'  ^^°"^ish  Tunbelly.  is  cursing  as  it  should 
be  cursed.  But  now-  hush  thy  vain  babbhng  heed  and 
mark  me  well !)  now  will  I  to  dictums  contumadous  from 
cursing  thee  I  will  to  song  of  thee,  of  thy  plump  and'pert™ 
nacious  person-a  song  wherein  shall  pleasant  mention  be 
m.vh.^°""^  and  goodly  paunch,  a  song  that  shall  be  sung, 
mayhap,  when  thee  and  it  are  dusty  dust,  O  shaveling- 

-  O  frater  ft  and  flatulent,  full  foolish,  fatuous  Friar 

TW  ""l^  'P,  P"^^*  '°  P^^^'«°  ■'^«^e°.  such  pleasure  dnth  insnire 
That  sober  souls,  'spite  sorrows  sad,  shall  sudden  shout  and  s^ne 
Because  thy  belly  big  behttleth  baleful  ban  ye  bring  ^ 

Wherefore  with  wondrous  wit  withal,  with  w^gish  wkron  wiles 
I  joyful  chant  to  glorify  the  just  and  gentle  Giles  "  ' 

And  now  behold  !    fear  and  dread  were  forgoKen  quite 

conZi7:r'' .^'^'•'"''X^''^'^  "^''^  "^^"  ^h°  bent  and 

Whfer  ,    .'•"'I'^'i '"  ^^^''  merriment  and  who  held  their 
laughter  yet  m  check  fn  r^tr-h  +v,«  or-^u^^'.  £__,  ,...    , 

and  .nf'  P^"',  ^""^  P^*^^"^  P"°^'  ^°^  tby  rude  speech 

and  curses  canonical  we  do  requite  thee  with  song  sweet- 
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sun.c:  and  of  notable  rhyme  and  metre.     Curse,  and  Bclsaye 
^liail    out-curse    thee;     laugh,    and    Bclsaye    laughcth   at 

thee ■' 

"  Sacrilege !  "  gasped  the  Prior.  "  O,  'tis  base  sacrilege  ! 
'Tis  a  vile,  unhallowed  city,  and  shall  go  up  in  fiame " 

"  And  tiiou,"  cried  Giles,  "  thou  art  a  liery  churchman 
and  shall  be  cooled.     Ho,  Rogcrkin— loose  off  !  " 

Came  the  thudding  crash  of  a  powerful  mangonel  whose 
nii.qhty  beam,  swinging  high,  hurled  aloft  the  bulging  wine- 
skui.  the  which,  bursting  in  mid-air,  deluged  with  water  all 
|)elow— prior  and  monk,  acolyte  and  chorister  ;  whereat 
from  all  Bclsaye  a  shcut  went  up,  that  swelled  to  peal  on 
peal  of  mighty  laughter,  the  while,  in  stumbling  haste,  the 
f hipping  Piror  was  borne  by  dripping  monks  back  to  Duke 
Ivo's  mighty  camp.  And  lo  !  from  this  great  camp  another 
sound  arose,  a  roar  of  anger,  fierce  and  terrible  to  hear,  that 
smote  Belsaye  to  silence.  But,  out  upon  the  battlement, 
plain  for  all'folk  to  sec,  sprang  Giles  flourishing  his  six-foot 
bow. 

"  Archers  !  "  he  cried,  "  archers,  ye  hear  the  dogs  bay 
yonder— fling  back  their  challenge  !  " 

"  Ho,  archers  !   shout  and  rend  the  skies, 
BoKl  archers  shout  amain, 
Belsaye,  Bclsaye — arise,  arise  ! 
Pentavalon — Beltane  !  " 

Then  from  tower  and  turret,  from  wall  and  keep  and 
market-square  a  great  and  joyous  shout  was  raised— a  cry 
fierce  and  loud  and  very  purposeful,  that  rolled  afar  : 
"  Arise,  arise  ! — ha,  Beltane — Pentavalon  !  " 
"  Beltane,"  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  smiling  his  wry  smile 
as  he  turned  to  descend  the  tower,  "  methinks  yon  roguish 
archer's  wit  hath  served  us  better  than  all  our  wisdom. 
Belsaye  hath  frighted  away  fear  with  laughter,  and  her  men, 
methinks,  will  fight  marvellous  well !  " 
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TELLETH  OF  ROSES 

A  FAIR  and  strong  city  was  Belsaye.  for  (as  hath  been  said) 
to  north  and  cast  of  it  the  river  flowed,  a  broad  stream  and 
deep,  while  south  and  west  it  was  fortified  by  a  goodly  moat  ; 
wherefore  it  was  to  south  and  west  that  the  besiegers  mus- 
tered their  chief  force  and  set  up  their  mightiest  engines 
and  towers. 

Day  in,  day  out,  mangonel,  trebuchet  and  balista  whirred 
and  crashed  from  keep  and  tower  and  curtain-wall,  while 
from  every  loop-hole  and  crenelle  long-bows  twanged  and 
arrows  flew  ;  yet  with  each  succeeding  dawn  the  besiegers' 
fence-works  crept  nearer,  closing  in  upon  the  city  until, 
within  close  bowshot  of  the  walls,  they  set  up  earthworks 
and  stockades  and  from  these  strong  barriers  plied  the 
defenders  with  cloth-yard  shaft  and  cross-bow  bolt  what 
time  their  mighty  engines  advanced,  perriers  and  rams 
wherewith  to  batter  and  breach  the  city's  massy  walls. 

So  day  in,  day  out,  Eric's  chosen  men  plied  trebuchet  and 
balista,  and  Beltane,  beholding  the  dire  havoc  wrought  by 
heavy  stone  and  whizzing  javelin  among  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  besiegers  despite  their  mantleU  and  stout  pahsades, 
grew  sick  at  times  and  was  fain  to  look  otherwhere.  But 
the  besiegers  were  many  and  Duke  Ivo  had  sworn  swift 
destruction  on  Belsaye ;  thus,  heedless  of  all  else,  he  pushed 
on  the  attack  until,  despite  their  heavy  losses,  his  men  were 
firmly  established  close  beyond  the  moat  ;  wherefore  my 
Beltane  waxed  full  anxious  and  was  for  sallying  out  to 
destroy  their  works  :  at  the  which,  gloomy  Sir  Hacon 
limping  in  his  many  bandages  grew  suddenly  jovial  and  fain 
was  to  call  for  horse  and  lance  forthwith. 

Quoth  Sir  Benedict  placidly  : 

"  Nay,  let  them  come,  messires,  they  are  a  sea,  but 
Belsaye  is  a  rock.  Duke  Ivo  is  cunning  in  war,  but  is,  mark 
me  !  a  passionate  man.  and  he  who  fighteth  in  blind  aneer 
hghteth  ill.  So  let  them  come,  I  say,  the  time  for  us^to 
beware  is  when  Ivo's  hot  temper  shall  have  cooled.  Ha, 
look  yonder  !  "  and  Sir  Benedict  pointed  where  a  great 
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wooden  tower,  urged  forward  by  rope  and  pulley  and  winch, 
was  creeping  near  and  nearer  the  walls,  now  stopping 
jerkily,  now  advancing,  its  massy  timbers  protected  from 
tire  by  raw  hides,  its  summit  bristling  with  archers  and 
cross-bow  men,  who  from  their  lofty  post  began  to  sweep 
wall  and  turret  with  their  whizzing  shafts. 

"  Now  mark  yon  tower,"  said  Sir  Benedict,  closing  his 
vizor,  "  here  shall  be  good  sport  for  ICric's  perriers— watch 
now  !  "  and  he  nodded  where  on  the  battlement  below, 
crouched  Eric  with  Walkyn  and  Roger,  who  laboured  at  the 
..Inches  of  a  great  trebuchet  hard  by.  To  left  and  right  on 
wll  and  turret,  Eric  glanced,  then  blew  a  blast  upon  the 
born  he  carried  ;  and  immediately,  from  wall  and  turret 
mangonels,  trebuchets,  and  balistjc  unknown  of  imtil  now 
crashed  and  whirred,  and  the  tall  tower  shook  and  quivered 
'neath  the  shock  of  great  stones  and  heavy  bolts,  its  massy 
timbers  were  split  and  rent,  insomuch  that  it  was  fain  to 
be  withdrawn. 

Thereafter  the  besiegers  brought  up  a  long  pent-house,  or 
cat,  unto  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  sheltered  within  this  cat 
were  many  men  who  fell  to  work  filling  up  the  moat  with  bags 
of  earth  and  stone  wherewith  to  form  a  causeway  across  which 
they  might  assault  the  wall  with  bore  and  ram  ;  and  because 
this  cat  was  builded  very  strong,  Eric's  engines  battered  it 
in  vain,  wherefore  he  presently  desisted  ;  thus,  hour  by  hour 
the  causeway  grew  and  lengthened.  So  needs  must  Beltane 
seek  Sir  Benedict  and  point  this  out  with  anxious  fmger. 

"  Let  them  come,  Beltane  !  "  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  placid 
as  was  his  wont,  "  once  they  are  close  against  the  wall  with 
ram  a-swing,  I  will  make  their  labour  of  no  avail,  you  shall 
see  me  burn  them  with  a  devil's  brew  I  learned  of  in  the 
foreign  war  .     So,  let  them  come.  Beltane  !  " 

Thus,  day  in,  day  out,  was  roar  of  conflict  about  the  walls 
of  Belsaye  town,  and  ever  Sir  Benedict,  with  Beltane  beside 
him,  went  to  and  fi  o,  quick  of  eye  and  hand,  swift  to  foresee 
and  counteract  the  tactics  of  the  besiegers,  meeting  cunning 
artiftce  with  crafty  stratagem  ;  wheresoever  was  panic  or 
pressing  need  therewas  Sir  Benedict,  calm- voiced  and  serene. 
And  Beltane,  watching  him  thus,  came  to  understand  why 
this  man  had  withstood  the  powers  of  Duke  Ivo  all  these 
years,  and  why  all  men  trusted  to  his  judgment. 
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Thus,  all  (l.iv  was  ra,!,'c  of  battle,  but  with  the  nl;,'ht  peace 
came,  since  in  tlir  dark  men  iiiif^ht  not  see  to  aim  and  slay 
each  other.  And  by  ni.^ht  the  folk  of  Helsaye  made  good 
their  battered  wall^  what  time  the  bei,ici^ers  prepared  fresh 
devices  of  attack. 

ICvory  nvanin-  at  sunrise  it  was  F.eltane's  custom  to 
steal  to  the  [frcat  minster  and,  soft-treading  despite  his 
armour,  conie  to  his  mother's  grave  to  hold  communion 
with  her  in  his  prayers.  And  lo !  up(jn  that  hallowed 
stone  thtre  alw.iys  he  found  fragrant  llower^,  roses  and 
lilies,  new-gathered,  upon  whose  sweet  petals  the  dew  yet 
sparkled,  and  e\er  his  wonder  grew. 

More  than  once  he  had  thought  to  hear  again  that  in- 
definable stir  and  whisper  the  which  had  tluilled  him  on 
that  iir>t  ni. billing,  and,  starting  up,  he  would  peer  into 
the  vague  shadows.  Twice  he  had  thought  to  see  a  draped 
hgure  bending  above  that  long,  white  stone,  a  veiled  ligure 
slender  and  graceful,  that  upon  his  approach,  soft  though  it 
was,  flitted  swiftly  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  choir.  Once 
he  had  followed,  and  stood  amazed  to  see  it  vanish  through 
the  carven  panelling,  though  door  could  he  lind  none. 
Therefore  was  he  sore  perplexed  and  oft  would  touch  the 
dewy  lli.wer.^  as  half  expecting  they  should  vanish  also. 
Now  upon  a  certain  dawn  he  had  hid  liimself  within  the 
shadows  and  waited  with  bated  breath  and  heart  strangely 
a-throb.  And  with  the  day-spring  she  came  again,  talland 
gracious  in  her  clinging  draperies  and  long  green  veil.  Then, 
even  as  she  bent  to  lay  the  flowers  upon  the  grave,  came 
Beltane,  soft  of  foot,  and  spake  ere  she  was  'ware  of  liim. 

"  Lady  :  "^ — now  though  his  voice  was  very  low  and 
gentle  she  started,  the  flowers  fell  from  her  loosened  clasp, 
and,  after  a  moment,  she  turned  and  fronted  him,  proud 
head  up-flung  beneatii  her  veil.  So  stood  they  within  that 
place  of  silence,  while  high  above,  the  grcxJ  window  grew 
luminous  with  coming  day. 

"  Lady,"  said  he  again,  "  for  thy  sweet  flowers,  for 
thy  sweeter  thought  for  one  that  is— gone,  fain  would  I 
thank  thee,  for  she  who  lieth  here  I  found,  and  loved,  and 
h.ave  lost  aii^ain  a  wb.ile.  She  (Wu  ]n\-c  nil  fair  ^^liinirc  c.-. 
loved  she  the  flowers,  metliinks  ;  yet  I,  who  have  grieved 
for  my  noble  mother,  ne'er  thought  to  bring  her  flowers— 
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this  (lid  need  a  woman's  Rontle  soul.     So,  for  thy  llowers, 
1  do  most  truly  tliank  thee." 

Very  still  she  stood,  nor  spake  nor  moved,  save  {<ir  the 
^wcrt  hurry  of  her  breathing  ;  a'-,  ;  behohhni;  her  thus,  of  a 
viuldenl-idtanc's  heart  le;i])t  and  ..c-  fell  a-tromblin.c^  thou^^h 
whcnfore  he  knew  not,  only  yearni'd  he  mi,[;htily  to  look 
bi'neath  her  veil.  And  now  it  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the 
stillness,  she  must  needs  hear  the  passionate  throbbini,'  of  his 
hiart ;  twice  would  he  have  spoken  yet  could  not,  at  last  : 
"  r.csrcrh  thee,"  he  whispered,  "  O  beseech  thet;  unveil, 
that  1  may  behf^ld  the  face  of  one  so  tender  to  her  that  was 
my  dear-loved  mother— O  be^cech  the(^ !  " 

As  he  spake,  he  drew  a  swift  pace  nearcT,  h.  .,  outstretched 
in  bupplicatif)n,  b'^t,  because  this  hand  shook  and  quivered 
so,  he  clenched  it,  whereat  the  unknown  shrank  back  and 
back  and,  turninf:;  swift  and  sudden,  was  K^ne. 

A  while  stood  my  Beltane,  his  head  a-droop,  and  fell  to 
wonderment  because  of  the  so  painful  throbbing  of  liis 
heart.  Then  knelt  he  above  his  mother's  f,Tave  with  hands 
tiL^ht-clasped  : 

'"  Dear  mother  m  heaven,"  he  sighed,  "  beincj  an  angel, 
thou  dost  know  all  my  heart,  its  hopes  and  fears— thou 
hast  seen  me  tremble— thou  dost  know  whercf(»re  this  my 
heart  doth  yearn  so  bitterly,  O  sweet  mother  with  God, 
plead  thou  on  my  behalf  that  I  may  be  worthy  her  love- 
meet  to  her  embracemcnts— fit  for  so  great  happiness.  Angel 
of  God,  thou  dost  know  how  great  is  my  desire— how  emi)ty 
hie  without  her — O  mother — aid  me  !  " 

In  a  while  he  arose  and  immediately  beheld  that  which 
lay  beyond  his  mother's  grave  full  in  the  radiance  of  the 
great  east  window— a  thing  small  and  slender  and  daintily 
wrought ;  and  stooping,  he  picked  up  a  little  shoe.  Of 
soft  leather  it  was  fashioned,  cunningly  pinked,  and  sewn, 
here  and  there,  with  coloured  silks  ;  and  as  he  stared  do\vn 
at  it,  so  small-seeming  in  his  mailed  hand,  his  heart  leapt 
again,  and  again  his  strong  hand  fell  a-trembllng.  Of  a 
sudden  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  then,  coming  to  his 
mother's  grave,  very  reverently  took  thence  a  single  great 

I  ,  ,   .  ■.  .- .  .1       _i         ■      ii      11. i.  -J.  u:-.  ~:_J1»  /■t.u^4- 
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same  wallet  Sir  Fidelis  had  borne)  went  out  into  the  golden 
dawn. 
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Like  one  in  a  dream  went  Beltane,  heedless  of  his  going  ■ 
by  silent  street  and  lane  where  none  stirred  at  this  early 
hour,  thus  he  wandered  on  u-  til  he  was  stayed  by  a  high 
wall  wherein  was  set  a  small  green  door. 

x\s  he  stood,  staring  down  at  the  rose  he  held  and  lost 
in  pleasant  dream,  he  was  aroused  by  a  scrambling  sound 
near  by,  and,  glancing  up,  beheld  a  mailed  head  and  shoulders 
rise  suddenly  above  the  wall  and  so  looked  into  the  face  of 
Giles  o'  the  Bow.  Now  in  his  teeth  Giles  bare  a  great  red 
rose—even  as  that  which  Beltane  held. 

"  Giles,"  quoth  he,  sharp  and  stern,  "  whence  had  ye 
that  flower  ?  "  -^ 

For  answer,  Giles,  straddling  the  wall,  laid  finger  to  lip 
then  dropping  cat-like  to  his  feet,  drew  Beltane  down  aii 
adjacent  lane. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  yonder  is  th-  Reeve's  garden  and  in 
the  Reeve's  garden  cometh  the  Rteve  to  taste  the  sweet 
dawn,  wherefore  Giles  doth  incontinent  vanish  him  over 
the  Reeve's  wall  because  of  the  Reeve  ;  nevertheless  needs 
must  I  bless  the  Reeve  because  of  the  Reeve's  daughter— 
thougli  verily  both  in  my  speech  and  in  the  Reeve's  garden 
IS  too  much  Reeve,  methinks.  .\s  to  this  rose,  now— ah  !  " 
"  How  cam-  you  by  the  rose,  Giles  ?  " 

'^  Why,  in  the  iirst  place,  tall  brothei,  I  stole  it " 

•*  Stole  it !  "    repeated  Beltane,  and  behold  !    his  frown 
was  gone  completely. 

,','  ^^.^^'  ^"  *^^^  second  place,  brother,  'twas  given  to  me " 

"  Given   to   thee— by  whom  ?  "    and   immediately   Bel- 
tane's frown  was  back  again. 

"  And  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  brother,  Giles   this 
day  wouki  not  change  skins  with  any  lord,  duke,  archduke 
pope  or  potentate  that  e'er  went  in  skin " 

''^  Who  gave  it  thee  ?— speak,  man  !  " 

"  Faith,  lord,  I  had  it  from  one  as  pure  as  fair  as " 

]'  Aye,  but  what  like  is  she  ?  " 

"  Like   unto   this   flower   for  sweetness,    lord    and— ha 
saints  and  martyrs  !  whence  had  ye  that  bloom,  tall  brother 
—speak  !  "  and  Giles  pointed  to  the  rose  in  Beltane's  fingers. 

"  What  like  is  she— answer  me  !  " 

"  Alack  !  "    sighed  Giles,  shaking  gloomy  head,  "  she  is 
very  like  a  woman,  after  all,  methinks " 
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"  Mean  ye  the  Reeve's  daughter  ?  " 

' '  Even  so,  lord  !  ' ' 

"  Doth  she  wear  ever  a — a  green  veil,  Giles  ?  " 

"  Verily,  lord,  and  with  a  m  >st  sweet  grace " 

"  And  her  shoes " 

"Her  shoes,  tall  brother,  O  methinks  her  sweet  shoe 
doth  kiss  the  earth  so  sweet  and  light  poor  earth  must  needs 
love  and  languish  as  doth  poor  Ciiles  !     Her  shoe " 

■'  Is  it  aught  like  to  this,  Giles  ?  "  and  forthwith  Beltane 
took  out  the  little  shoe. 

"  Aye,  'tis  her  very  own,  master  !  "  groaned  Giles.  "  Ah, 
woe  is  me,  for  if  she  hath  given  to  thee  rose  and  therewith 
her  pretty  shoe — thou  hast,  belike,  her  heart  also,  and 
with  her  heart " 

"  Nay,  take  it,  Giles— take  it !  "  quv  ih  Beltane  sighing. 
"  I  did  but  lind  it  in  my  going,  and  this  rose — I  found  also, 
but  this  will  I  keep.  Methinks  thy  love  is  what  thy  heart 
t<  lleth  thee — a  maid  very  gentle  and  sweet— so  God  prosper 
thy  wooing,  Giles  !  " 

So  saying.  Beltane  thrust  the  shoe  upon  bewildered  Giles 
and,  turning  swiftly  about,  hasted  away.  But  even  then, 
while  the  archer  yet  stared  after  him,  Beltane  turned  and 
came  striding  back. 

"  Giles,"  quoth  he,  "  how  tall  is  the  Reeve's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Lord,  she  is  better  than  tall — ■ — " 

"  Ha— is  she  short  of  stature,  good  Giles?  " 

' '  Messire,  God  hath  shaped  her  lovely  body  no  higher 
and  no  lower  than  my  heart.  Small  is  she  and  slender,  yet 
in  her  sweet  and  slender  shapeliness  is  all  the  beauty  of  all 
the  women  that  all  men  have  ever  loved " 

' '  Small,  say  you,  Giles — small  ?  Then  give  me  back  yon 
lovely  thing  !  " 

Saying  the  which  Beltane  caught  the  shoe  from  Giles's 
hold  ai.d  strode  away  blithe  and  debonair,  leaving  the  gar- 
rulous archer  dumb  for  once  and  beyond  all  words  amazed. 

Now  as  Beltane  went  very  deep  in  thought  there  met 
him  Friar  Martin,  who  bore  upon  his  arm  a  great  basket 
full  of  grein  vegetables  and  sweet  herbs.     Quoth  Beltane  : 

"  Good  friar,  what  do  ye  abroad  so  early  ?  " 

"  Sweet  son,  I  praise  the  good  God  for  His  mercies  and 
pant  by  reason  of  this  mv  weighty  basket." 
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"Indf.  d,  'tisa  suiiicthing  wcll-laden  basket."  :-^aid  Beltane, 
rclicWn^'  the  friar  of  his  bunien  willi  genile  force. 

"  Why,  \erily,  my  children  are  hungry  children  and 
clamour  to  be  idled.  And  sec  you,  my  sun.  I  have  a  secret 
of  a  certain  brotli  whereof  thcst;  lentils  and  these  swett 
herbs  do  so  tickle  their  palates  that  to  satisfy  tliem  is  a  hard 
matter — more  especially  Orson  and  Jenkyn — who  being 
nigh  curtd  cjf  their  hurts  do  eat  like  four  men  and  vaunt 
my  cooking  full-mouthed,  insomuch  that  I  must  needs  grow 
heedful  of  \ain  pride." 

"  Fain  would  I  see  these  children  of  thine  an  I  may,  good 
friar,  so  will  I  bear  thy  burden  for  thee." 

"  Verily  they  shall  rejoice  to  see  thee,"  quoth  the  friar, 
"  but  for  my  basket,  methinks  'tis  better  suited  to  my 
habit  than  thy  knightly  mail " 

For  answer  Beltane  slip{H'd  the  basket  on  his  arm  and 
they  went  on  togedier  talking  whole-heartedly  of  many 
tiling'^.  Tims  the  genilc  friar  brouglit  him  at  last  to  a 
low-aiched  pmtal  within  a  narrow  lane  and,  pushing  open 
tlie  door,  uslitred  him  into  the  great  refectory  of  the  abbey, 
w  iiere  Bt  Itane  set  down  the  basket,  and  Friar  Martin,  rollin  ; 
up  his  slec  \-(js,  brought  pot  and  pannikin  but  paused  to 
smile  and  ^h;lke  his  head,  as  from  a  sttme-flagged  passage 
hard  by  came  the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  altercation. 

"  My  cliildren  do  giow  a  little  fractious  at  times,"  quoth 
he,  "  ii>  IS  i)iit  natural,  ni"  thinks.  Yonder  you  shall  hear 
Orson  and  jenkyn.  who  having  saved  each  (other's  life  in 
battle  and  loving  like  brothers,  do  oft  contend  together 
with  ton.^^'ues  mG>t  ungentle  ;  go  you,  my  son,  and  quiet 
me  the  naughty  rogues." 

So  sayit^g,  Iriar  .Martin  fell  to  washing  and  preparing  h's 
herbs  and  vtgi  tables  whiles  Beltane,  hasting  down  the 
jassage,  opened  a  certain  door  and  entered  a  cool  and  airy 
(iormitor\-,  where,  upon  prdlets  neat  and  orderly  lay  divers 
lellows  who.-,(j  hurts  were  swathed  in  fair  white  linen,  and 
who,  de^})ite  their  bandages,  started  up  on  hand  or  elbow 
to  greet  Bi  Itane  right  gladly.  And  behold  !  beside  each 
man's  couch  was  a  bowl  wherein  roses  bloomed. 

"  Master."  quoth  Tall  Orson,  "  us  do  be  glad  to  sec  thee 
—in  eb})eciul  me — and  Jenkyn  ; hat  1  did  .save  the  carcase  of 
and  as  do  bua  liar  as  do  say  my  roses  do  be  a-fading,  master, 
and  as  iui  roses  do  bloom  fairer  than  my  roses  and " 
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"  \nd  look'ce  master,  so  they  be,  for  I  ha'  watered  mine 

wi'  Orson's  drinking-water,  while  he  snored,  look  ee 

■'  So  Jenkv.-i  do  be  th'ef  as  well,  master 

•'Nay"   said   Beltane  smiling,   and  seating  himself   on 

Orsun's  iDed,  *•  stint  now  your  angers  and  teU  me  who  gave 

yc  llowers  so  fair  ?  " 
"  Master  she  do  be  an  angel !  "  ^  ,,       , 

"  H-ed  him  not,  lord,  for  look'ee,  she  is  a  fair  and  lovely 

woman,  and  look'ee,  a  good  woman  is  better  than  an  angel, 

look'ee ! "  .        ,  ,,  i^ 

•'  And  ..nat  like  is  she  ?  "    questioned  Beltane. 
"  She  do  be  like  to  a  stag  for  grace  o'  body,  and  wi    .he 

eves  of  a  stag "  ,     ,  . 

*  Nay,  master,  her  eyes  do  be  maid  s  eyes,  look  cc,  very 
soft  and' sweet,  and  her  hair,  look'ee— "       _ 

"  Her  hair  do  be  like  a  forest-pool  bnm-fuU  o  sunset 

"  Not  so,  master,  her  hair  is  red.  look'ee " 

"  And  ea^h  day  she  do  bring  us  flowers,  master 

"  And  sucket^,  look'ee,  very  sweet  and  delicate,  master^ 
In  a  while  Beltane  arose  and,  going  from  bed  to  bed, 
spake  with  each  and  every,  and  went  his  way,  leaving  Orson 
and  Jenkyn  to  their  recriminations.  ^  ^  •      ,c    *• 

Being  come  back  into  the  refectory  he  found  Fnar  Martin 
vet  busied  with  the  preparations  of  his  cooking,  and.  seating 
himself  upon  tne  great  table  hard  by.  fell  to  a  Profound 
m(>ditation.  watched  ever  and  anon  by  the  friar  s  kmclly 
uyes  ■    so  very  silent  and  thoughtful  was  he  that  the  friar 
patently  looked  up  from  slicing  and  cutting  his  vegetables 
and  spake  with  smile  wondrous  tender  : 
"  Wherefore  so  pensive,  my  son  ?  " 
"  Goo-^.  father   I  think  and  dream  of— red  roses  . 
Friar  Martin  cut  and  trimmed  a  leek  with  great  care, 
yet  surely  here  was  no  reason  for  his  eyes  to  twinkle  within 
the  shadow  of  his  white  cowl. 
"  A  sweet  and  fragrant  thought,  my  son  !  "    quoth  he. 
-  As  sv    ^  t    methinks,  holy  f^ither.  as  pure  an-i  fragrant 
as  she  h  :         !   " 
"  '  She,'  my  son  ?  "  .,  ,   t^     i 

"  As  Helen,  good  friar,  as  Helen  the  Beautiful,  Duchess 

of  Mortain  !  "  •,   v    i    i  •  i. 

"Ah  !  "  siglicd  the  friar,  and  forthwith  popped  the  leek  into 
the  pot.  "  I  prithee  -^oble  son,  r-ach  me  the  salt-box  yonder!" 


CHAPTER    LXVI 

CONCERNING   A   BLUE   CAMLET   CLOAK 

Next  mornini,',  ere  the  sun  was  up,  came  Beltane  into  the 
minster,  and,  hidine:  within  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  choir, 
sat  there  hushing  his  breath  to  listen,  trembling  in  eager 
anticipation.  Slowly  amid  the  dimness  above  came  a 
glimmer  from  the  great  window,  a  pale  beam  that  grew 
with  dawn  until  up  rose  the  sun  and  the  window  glowed  in 
niany-hued  splendour. 

And  in  a  while  to  Beltane's  straining  senses  came  the 
faint  creak  of  a  door,  a  soft  rustle,  the  swift  light  tread  of 
feet,  and,  starting  forth  of  his  lurkin,g-place,  he  stepped 
forward  with  yearning  arms  outstretched— then  paused  of 
a  sudden  beholding  her  who  stood  vt  gaze,  one  slender  foot 
advanced  and  white  hands  full  of  roses  and  lilies,  one  as 
fair,  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  fragrant  blooms  she  bore. 
Small  was  she  and  slender,  and  of  a  radiant  lovehness,  red 
of  lip  and  grey-eyed  :  now  beholding  Beltane  thus  suddenly 
she  shrank  and  uttered  a  soft  cry. 

"  Nay,"  quoth  he,  "  fear  me  not,  sweet  maid,  methought 
thee  other  than  thou  art— I  grieve  that  I  did  fright  thee— 
forgive  me,  I  pray,"  so  saying,  he  sighed  and  bowing  full 
humbly,  turned,  but  even  so  paused  again  :  "  Thou  art 
mcthinks  the  Reeve's  fair  daughter— thou  art  the  lady 
Genevra  ?  "    he  questioned. 

"  Aye,  my  lord." 

"  Then,  an  thou  dost  love,  gentle  maid.  Heaven  send 
thee  happier  in  thy  love  than  L"  At  the  which  Genevra's 
gentle  eyes  grew  softer  yet  and  her  sweet  mouth  full  pitiful 
and  tender. 

"  Art  thou  so  unhappy,  lord  Beltane  ?  " 

"  Aye,  truly  !  "    he  sighed,  and  drooped  mournful  head. 

"  Ah,  messire,  then  fain  would  I  aid  thee  an  I  might  ?  " 
said  she,  soft-voiced. 

"  Then  where,  I  pray  you,  is  she  that  came  here  yester- 
day ?  " 
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"  Nay.  lord,  how  may  I  tell  thee  this  ?  There  be  many 
women  in  Belsaye  town." 

"  For  me  "  quoth  BeUane,  "  in  all  the  world  there  i^ 
but  one  and'  to  this  one.  alas  !  thou  canst  not  aid  me.  yet 
for  thy  kind  intent  1  thank  thee,  and  so  farewell,  sweet 
maid  •'  Thus  saying,  he  took  three  steps  away  from  her, 
then  turning,  came  back  in  two.  "  Stay,"  quoth  he,  slip- 
i)inL'  hand  in  wallet,  "  know  you  this  shoe  r 

Now  beholding  this,  Genevra's  red  hps  qmvered  roguishly, 
and  she  bowed  her  little,  shapely  head  : 

"  Indeed   my  lord,  'tis  mine  '  "   said  she. 

"  Then  pray  you,  who  was  she  did  wear  it  yesterday  ? 

"  \ve  messire,  'twas  yesterday  I— missed  it,  wilt  not 
give*  It  me  therefore  ?  One  shoe  can  avail  thee  nothing 
and— and  'tis  too  small  for  thee  to  wear  methmks 

"  Did  she— she  that  lost  this  yesterday,  send  thee  to-day 

in  her  stead  ?  "  ,  .  •  „  ^  " 

"  Wilt  not  give  a  poor  maid  her  shoe  again,  messire  :- 
"  O  Genevra,   beseech   thee,   who  was  she  did  wear  it 

yesterday— speak  !  "  ,  t>  u^^<. -« 

"  Nay,  this— this  I  may  not  teli  thee,  lord  Beltane. 

"  And  wherefore  ?  " 

"  For  that  1  did  so  promise— and  yet— what  seek  you 

of  her,  my  lord  ?  "  ,  , , 

"Forgiveness,"  said  Beltane,  hot  and  eager,      I  would 

woo  hev  sweet  clemency  on  one  that  hath  wrought  her 

grievous  wrong.     O  sweet  Genevra,  wilt  not  say  where  1 

may  find  her  ?  "  .  ,   ,         j  i      j       ^„„ 

i  while  '^tood  the  maid  Genevra  with  bowed  head  as  one 
in  doubt,  then  looked  on  him  with  sweet  maiden  eyes  and 
of  a  sudden  smiled  compassionate  and  tender. 

"  Ah  messire,"  said  she,  "  surely  thine  are  the  eyes  of 
one  who  lovcth  greatly  and  well !  And  I  «o.,f  lf\f  !^^^ 
that  fain  would  I  have  her  greatly  loved-so  vviU  I  tell  thee 
despite  mv  word-hearken  !  "  And  drawing  him  near  she 
laid  whitJ  linger  to  rosy  lip  and  thereafter  spake  in  whis- 
pers "  Go  you  to  the  green  door  where  yesterday  thou 
didst  meet  with  Gi-with  the  captain  of  the  archers-0 
verily  we-she  and  I.  my  lord,  did  see  and  hear  ah  that 
pissed  betwixt  you-and  upon  this  door  knock  you  softly 
three  times.     Go-yet,  O  prithee  say  not  'twas  Genevra 
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told  thee  this  !  "  and  again  she  laid  white  linger  to  roguish, 
por.ti.ig  lip. 

Ihen   Beltane  stoopcxi,  and,  catching  that    httle   hand, 
kissed  it,  and  thereafter  hasted  blitliely  imi  hi^  way. 

Swift  of  foot  went  he  and  with  eyes  a-dance.  nor  paused 
In  hih  long  stride  until  he  was  come  to  a  certain  high  wall 
wherein  was  set  the  small,  green  door,  whereon  ho  knocked 
three  times.  And  presently  he  heard  the  bar  softly  raised, 
tlie  door  was  opened  slow  and  cautionsly,  and  stooping, 
Beltane  stepped  beneath  the  lintel  and  stood  suddenly  still, 
staring  into'  the  face  of  Black  Roger.  And  even  as  Beltane 
stared  thus  amazed,  so  stared  Roger. 

'•  Why,  master,"  <^uoth  he.  pushing  back  his  mail-coif 
to  rumple  his  black  hair,  "  why,  master,  yo\i— you  be  early 
abroad — though  forsooth  'tis  a  fair  morning  and " 

"  Roger,"  ([uoth  Bcllane,  looking  round  upon  a  fair 
garden  a-bloom  with  llowers,  "  Roger,  where  is  the  Duchess 
Helen  ?  " 

"  Ha,    so   ye   do   know,    master— who   hath   discovered 

it—  ?' " 

"  Wh'.'ve  is  she,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  quoth  Roger,  giving  a  sudden  sideways  jerk  of 
his  head,  "  how  should  Roger  tell  thee  this  ?  "  Now  even 
as  he  spake  Roger  must  needs  gesture  again  with  his  head 
and  therewith  close  one  bright,  black  eye,  and  with  stealthy 
finger  point  to  a  certain  tall  hedge  liard  by  ;  all  of  which 
was  seen  by  one  who  stood  beyond  the  hedge,  watching 
Brliaiie  with  eyes  that  missed  nought  of  him,  from  golden 
spur  to  golden  head  ;  quick  to  note  his  flushing  •^heek,  his 
parted  lips,  and  the  eager  light  of  his  blue  eyes  ;  one  who 
perceiving  him  turn  whither  Roger's  sly  linger  pointed, 
gathered  up  her  Uowing  robe  in  both  wliite  hands  that  she 
might  llee  the  faster,  and  who,  speeding  swifi  and  light, 
came  to  a  certain  leafy  bower  where  ^tood  a  tambour 
frame,  and  sitting  there,  witix  c]>  aperies  well  '.:dered,  caught 
up  ::,ilk  and  needle  yet  p.aused  to  close  her  eyes  and  set 
one  hand  upon  rounded  bosom  what  time  a  quick,  firm 
step  drew  near  and  ever  nearer  with  clash  and  ring  of  heavy 
mad  until  Beltane  stood  before  lier.  And  how  was  he  to 
know  of  the  eyes  that  had  watch  (1  him  through  the  hedge, 
or  that  the  hand  that  held  the  needle  had  paused  lest  he 
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.liould  see  how  direfully  it  trembled  :    how  should  my  liel- 
ivw  know  all  this,  who  was  but  a  very  man  ^ 

\whiU:  ^tood  he,  viewm^;  her  with  eyes  aglow  witli 
\ earning  teiKlerness,  and  bhe,  knowing  this,  kept  her  lace 
clown-bent,  therefore.  Now  beholdmg  all  the  beauty  ot 
Iw  bceau>e  of  her  gracious  loveliness,  his  breath  caught 
t'lon  hurried  thick  and  last,  insomuch  that  when  Ik^  would 
!  u-e  spoken  he  could  not ;  thus  he  worshipped  her  in  a 
look  and  she,  content  to  be  so  worshipped,  sal  with  head 
.luwn-bent,  as  bweetly  demure,  as  proud  and  stately  as  it 
-as  if  she  ne'er  in  all  her  days  had  tied  uith  hampering 
uraperies  caught  up  so  high  !  ,     ^     ,  , 

So  i;eltune  siood  worshii)ping  her  as  she  had  been  some 
young  goddess  in  whosC  immortal  beauty  all  beauty  was 
inibodied. 

At  last  he  spake,  hoarse  and  low  and  passionate : 
•  Helen  !  "    said  he,  "  O  Helen  !  "  ,  ,     ,    ^ 

Sl-.wly  slowlv  the  Duchess  lilted  stately  head  and  looked 
on  him  :  'but  no.v.  behold  !  her  glance  was  lugh  ami  proud, 
her  scarlet  morth  lirm-set  like  the  white  and  dimpled  chin 
below,  and  her  eyes  swept  him  wiUi  look  calm  and  most 

dispassionati'.  .      ...     ,    , 

''Ah,  my  lord  Heltane,"  she  said,  sweet-voiced,      what 

do  \ou  here  within  the  privacy  of  Genevra's  garden  ? 
Now  because  of  the  sweet  serenity  of  her  speech,  because 

of  the  calm,  unswerving  directness  of  her  gaze,  my  Beltane 

felt  at  sudden  loss,  his  outstretched  arms  sank  helplessly 

and  he  fell  i'.-stamme'ring. 

■'  Helen    1— 1— O  Helen  I  have  tlreamed  of.  yearned  tor 

this  hour  !     To  see  thee  again— to  hear  thy  voice,  and  yet 

—and  vet ' 

"  Well,  my  lord  ?  "  .    ^      ^ 

Now  stood  Beltane  very  still,  staring  on  her  in  dumbamaze. 
iind  the  pain  in  his  eyes  smoce  her,  insomuch  that  she  bent 
to  her  embroidery  and  sewed  three  stitches  woefully  askew. 
"  ()  surely  surelv  1  am  mad,"  quoth  he  wondering,  or 
1  do  dream  For  she  I  seek  is  a  woman,  gentle  and  prone 
to  forgiveness,  one  beyond  all  women  fair  and  brave  and 
noble  ^in  whose  pure  heart  can  nothing  evil  be.  in  whose 
.uemlc  eyes  her  gentle  soul  heth  mniored,  whose  tendei  lips 
be  apt  and  swift  to  speak  mercy  and  forgiveness.     Lven  as 
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lu  r  soft,  kind  hands  did  bind  up  my  wounds,  so  methought 
sho  with  gentle  sayings  might  heal  my  grieving  heart— 
and  now — now " 

"O  my  lord,"  she  sighed,  bending  over  idle  fingers, 
"  metliinks  you  came  seeking  an  angel  of  heaven  and  find 
here — only  a  woman." 

"  Yet  'tis  this  woman  I  do  love  and  ever  must — 'tis 
this  woman  I  did  know  as  Fidelis " 

"Alas!"  she  sighed  again,  "alas,  poor  Fidelis,  thou 
didst  drive  him  from  thee  into  the  solitary  wild-wood.      So 


is  poor  Fidelis  lost  to  thee,  methinks- 

"  Nay,  Helen — O  Helen,  be  just  to  me — thou  dost  know 
I  loved  Fidelis " 

"  Yet  thou  didst  spurn  and  name  him  traitor  and  drave 
him  from  thee  !  " 

Now  of  a  sudden  he  strode  towards  her,  ana  as  he  came 
her  bosom  swelled,  her  lashes  drooped,  for  it  seemed  he 
meant  to  clasp  her  to  his  hea'  t.  Hut  lo  !  being  only  man, 
my  Beltane  paused  and  trembled,  and  dared  not  touch  her, 
and  sinking  before  her  on  his  knees,  spake  very  humbly 
and  with  head  low-bowed  : 

"Helen — show  me  a  little  mercy!"  hepleaded.  "Would'st 
that  I  abase  myself  ?  Then  here — liere  behold  me  at  thy 
feet,  fearing  thee  because  of  my  unworthiness.  But  O  believe 
— believe  for  every  base  doubt  of  thee  this  heart  hath  known, 
now  doth  it  grieve  remorseful.  For  every  haish  and  bitter 
word  this  tongue  hath  spoke  thee,  now  doth  it  humbly  crave 
thy  pitiful  forgiveness !  But  know  you  this,  that  from  the 
evil  hour  I  drave  thee  from  me,  I  have  known  abiding  sorrow 
and  remorse,  for  without  thee  life  is  indeed  but  an  empty 
thing  and  I  a  creature  lost  and  desolate — O  Helen,  pity  me  !  " 

Tims  spake  he,  humble  and  broken,  and  she,  beholding 
liim  thus,  sighed  (though  wondrous  softly)  and  'neath  her 
long  lashes  tears  glittered  (though  swift  dashed  away)  but 
— slowly,  very  slowly,  one  white  hand  came  out  to  him, 
faltered,  stopped,  and  glancing  up  she  rose  in  haste  and 
shran^  away.  Now  Beltane,  perceiving  only  this  last  ges- 
ture, .sprang  up,  fierce-eyed  : 

"  How  ?  '  (juoth  he,  "  am  I  then  become  a  thing  so  base 
my  presence  doth  offend  thee — then,  as  God  liveth,  ne'er 
shalt  s'^c  me  more  until  thou  thyself  do  summon  me!   ' 
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Even  as  he  spake  thus  swift  and  passionate,  Giles  clam- 
bcrtd  the  adjacent  will  and,  dropping  softly  within  the 
garden,  stared  to  beiiold  Beltane  striding  towards  him 
nerce-eyed.  who,  catching  him  by  the  arm  yet  viewing  him 
not,  spun  him  from  his  path,  and,  coming  to  the  green 
door,  sped  out  and  away. 

Now  as  Giles  stood  to  rub  his  arm  and  gape  in  wonder- 
ment, he  started  to  find  the  Duchess  beside  him  ;  and  her 
eyes  were  very  bright  and  her  cheeks  very  red.  and,  meet- 
ing her  look,  poor  Giles  fell  suddenly  abashed. 

•'Noble  lady "  he  faltered. 

"  Foolish  Giles  !  "  said  she,  "  go,  summon  me  my  faithful 
Roger."  But  as  she  spake,  behold  Roger  himself  hasting 
to  her  through  the  roses. 

"  Roger,"  said  she,  frowning  a  little,  "  saw  you  my  lor  J 

go  but  now  ?  "  r  ,■ 

■'  Aye,  verily,  dear  my  lady,"  quoth  he,  ruffling  up  his 

hair,  "  but  wherefore " 

•'  And  I,"  said  Giles,  cherishing  his  arm,  "  both  saw  and 

felt  him "  ,.       ^     , 

"Ha,"  quoth  Roger.  "  would' st  have  him  back,  sweet 

mistress  ?  " 

"  Why  truly  I  would.  Roger " 

"  Then  forsooth  will  I  go  fetch  him." 
"  Nay— rather  would  I  die.  Roger." 

<■  But— dear  lady — an  thou  dost  want  him " 

"  I  will  bring  him  by  other  means !  "  said  the  Duchess, 
• '  aye,  he  shall  come  despite  himself,"  and  her  red  lips  curved 
to  sudden  roguish  smile,  as  smiling  thus,  she  brought  them 
to  a  certain  arbour  very  shady  and  remote,  and,  seating  her- 
s.lf,  looked  from  one  tanned  face  to  the  other  and  spake 
them  certain  matters,  whereat  the  archer's  merry  eyes  grew 
merrier  yet,  but  Roger  sighed  and  shook  his  head  :  said  he  : 
"  Lady,  here  is  tale  shall  wring  his  noble  heart,  methinks, 

wherefore  the  telling  shall  wring  mine  also " 

"  Then  speak  not  of  it,  Roger.     Be  this  Giles's  mission." 

"  Aye.  Rogerkin,  leave  it  to  me.     In  faith,  noble  lady. 

I  will  with  suggestion  soft  and  subtle,  with  knowing  look  and 

wily  wag  of  head,  so  work  upon  my  lord  that  he  shall  hither 

hot-foot  haste " 

"  At  rnoonrise,"  said  the  Duchess  softly,  "  this  evemng 

at  rnoonrise  ! 
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"  Verily,  lady,  at  moonrise  !     And  a  blue  camlet  cloak, 

sav  v'oii  ? 

"  ("omo,  fiili";,  nnd  T  \\i]\  .f^ivo  it  thoo." 

-Meanwhile,  iJeltane,  hurt  and  ani,Ty,  betook  him  to  the 
walls  whore  bow  and  perrier  had  already  bemm  their  d»  adly 
mornins^'s  work  ;  and  r<  iniini:;  to  a  quiet  corner  of  tho  battlo- 
m(^nt,  he  leaned  him  there  to  watch  where  the  besiepers, 
under  cover  of  the  cat  that  hourly  crept  more  nif,'h,  W(;rked 
amain  to  dam  the  moat. 

Now  PS  he  leaned  thus,  a  han'^  slipped  within  his  arm  and 
turning,  he  beheld  Sir  Benedict. 

"  A  ripht  fair  morning,',  mv  J^eltane,"  quoth  he. 

"  Aye,  truly,  Benedict,"  siL;hed  Beltane,  "  thou^b  there 
be  clouds  to  the  west.  .And  the  causeway  across  the 
moat  t^rowcth  apace — I  ha\'(*  watched  yon  cat  creep  a  full 
yard— — " 

"  .Aye,  verily,  by  midday,  lUltane,  'twill  reach  our  wall, 
then  will  tlu  y  advan(-(,'  their  r.im  to  the  battery,  methinks." 

"  .\nd  what  then,  lienedict  r  " 

"  Then  shall  we  destroy  their  ram  ft)rthwith  with  dcvil- 
fire,  dear  lad  !  " 

"  Ay(>,  and  hnw  then,   Tk^nedict  ' 

"Then,  belike,  will  they  plant  ladders  on  the  causeway 
and  attempt  the  wall  by  storm,  so  shall  we  come  to  hand- 
stroki  s  at  last  and  beset  them  with  pitch  and  boiling  oil  and 
hew  their  ladders  in  sunder." 

"  .And  after,  I-Jenechct  ?  " 

"  Ihy-day,  P.cltane,  here  be  a  many  questions " 

"  Aye,  Benedict,  'tis  that  I  do  look  unto  the  future.  And 
what  futu'-e  can  there  be  ?  Though  we  maintain  our  walls 
a  year,  or  two,  or  three,  yet  in  the  (^nd  Belsaye  must  fall." 
And  I  tell  thee,  lieltane.  were  Ivo  twice  as  strong 
1-ielsaye  should  yet  withstand  him.  So  }.;loom  not,  lad, 
Belsaye  is  safe,  the  sun  shineth  and  behold  my  arm — 'tis 
well  nioh  liealed,  thanks  to — to  skilfid  nursing " 

"Of  the  Duchess  Helen,  Benedict  ?  " 

"  Ha — so  hast  found  it  out — at  last,  lad " 

"  Knew  you  she  was  here  ?  " 

"  Aye,  verily." 

"  And  told  me  not  ?  " 

"  I'or  that  she  did  so  command,  Beltane." 
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"  And  wherefore  came  she  hither  ? 
"  lor  thy  dear  sake  in  tlii'  lirst  place,  and— — " 
"  Nay,  nioi  k  nie  not,  friend,  for  i  do  know  myself  ut 
none  acconnl." 

"  And  in  the  second  place,  Beltane,  to  s;ive  this  fair  city 
t.i  r.c^aye." 
"  Nay,  how — how  mean  you  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  lielsayc  cannot  fall  whiles  it  holdcth  Helen 
I'lC  I'roud.  And  the  reason  this — now  mark  mc.  Beltane  ! 
Mncf  her  lather's  death  Duke  ivo  hath  had  his  ;^lutton  eye 
nn  fair  Mortain,  whereof  her  counsellors  did  ken,  yet,  being 
I  .Id  men  and  averse  to  war,  would  fain  have  had  her  wed  with 
iiim.  Now  upon  a  day  word  reached  me  in  1  hrasford- 
iiam  biddin;,'  me  C(jme  to  Waldron  of  Brand  at  Wiuisfarne. 
-o,  as  thou  dor,t  know,  stole  I  from  my  go(  dly  castle  and 
iiuirched  north.  But  on  the  way  she  came  to  mo.  bediuht 
in  mail  and  she  and  I  took  counsel  togulher.  Wherefore 
lanie  she  hitlier  to  Belsaye  and  sent  speedy  messengers  to 
>ir  Jocelyn  ol  Alain  ami  others  of  her  greatest  lords  and 
l.niL;hts,  bidding  them  come  down  witli  all  their  power^  — 
nav,  why  shake  ye  gloomy  head,  fond  boy?  Body  o' 
me.' Beltane,   1  tell  the.;  this- to-day  she—" 

"  To-day,"  sighed  15eltane frowning,  "  to-day  shespurnetl-. 
me!  Kneeling  at  her  feet  e'en  as  1  was  she  shrank  away 
as  1  had  leincu.^  been  I 

"  Aye,  lad,  and  then— did>t  woo  as  well  as  kneel  to  her, 
did>i  clasp  her  to  thee,  lilt  her  proud  head  that  needs  must 
^he  give  to  thine  her  eyes— she  is  in  sooth  vay  woman- 
did  you  this,  my  lieltane  ? 

"  Ah,  dear  Benedict,  she  that  I  love  was  not  wont  to 
shrink  from  me  thus  !  'lis  true  1  am  unworthy—and  yel, 
she  spurned  me — so  is  her  h  ve  dead,  melhinks!  " 

'■  ^o  art  thou  but  youth,  and  foohsh  youth,  and  belike, 
tooli.4i,  hungry  youth— so  come,  let  us  brciik  our  fast  to- 
gether." 

"Not  I,  Benedict,  for  if  love  be  dead,  no  mind  have  I 
to  tood." 

"  ()  lad— lad  !  "  sighed  Sir  Benedict,  "  would  I  luid  one 
a^  fair  and  noble  to  love  me  in  such  sort !  "  And  turnmg,  he 
gazed  sad-eyed  towarda  Belsaye' s  great  minster,  and  sigliing, 
went  his  way. 
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And  presently,  as  Beltane  leaned  thus,  !:,Tievin,c;  and  alone, 
Cometh  Giles  that  nay,  who,  pausing  beside  him,  peered 
dfiwn  where  the  besiegers,  but  ill-sheltered  by  battered 
mantlet  and  palisades,  strove  amain  to  bring  up  one  of  their 
rams,  since  the  causeway  across  the  moat  Wi  i  well-nigh 
complete. 

"  Holy  Saints  !  "  quoth  (jiles,  "  the  rogues  grow  bold  and 
venturesome,  mcthinks  !  "  So  saying,  he  strung  his  power- 
ful bow,  and,  laying  arrows  to  his  hand,  fell  to  drawing  and 
loosing  amain.  So  sv.-ift  shot  he  and  with  aim  so  true,  that 
in  a  while  the  enemy  gave  over  their  attempt  and  betook 
them  to  covr  what  time  tlieir  archers  and  cross-bowmen 
])lied  the  wall  with  a  storm  of  shafts  and  bolts.  Whereat 
Giles,  laying  by  his  bow,  seated  himself  in  corner  well 
screened  from  harm,  beckoning  Beltane  to  do  the  like  since 
the  enemy's  missiles  whizzed  and  whistled  perilously  near. 
Biit  sighing.  Beltane  closed  his  vizor  and  heedless  of  flying 
bolt  and  arrow  strode  to  the  narrow  stair  that  led  up  to  the 
gate-tower,  and,  being  come  there,  sat  him  down  beside  the 
grert  mangonel.  But  lo !  very  soon  Giles  was  there  also 
and  even  as  Beltane  sighed,  so  sighed  Giles. 

"  Heigho — a  sorry  world,  brother  !  "  quoth  he,  "  a  sorry 
world  !  "  and  forthwith  fell  to  his  archery,  yet  now,  though 
his  aim  was  true  as  ever,  he  sighed  and  murmured  plaintively 
twixt  every  shot :  "  Ahick,  a  soiry  world  !  "  So  deep  and 
oft  were  his  sighs,  so  plaintive  hi:  groans,  that  Beltane, 
though  plunged  in  bitter  thought,  n:nst  needs  at  length 
take  heed  of  him. 

"  Giles,"  quoth  he,  looking  up,  "a'  heave^-^'s  name,  what 
aileth  thee,  man  ?  " 

Tis  my  eyes,  lord." 

"  Thine  eyes  ar'.>  well  enough,  Giles,  and  see  wondrous 
well,  to  judge  by  thy  shooting." 

"  Wondrous  well — aye,  there  it  is,  tall  brother,  mine 
eyes  do  see  wondrous  well,  mine  eyes  do  see  so  much,  see  you, 
that  they  do  see  over-much,  over-much,  aye — too,  too  much. 
Alack,  'tis  a  sorry  and  woeful  world,  brother  !    beshrcw  my 
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I 


say 
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"  And  wherefore,  Giles?  " 
ior  tiuir  Tiicse  eyes  uo  see  wiiat  otiier  eyes  sco  noi — 
thine,  mcthinks,  saw  nought  of  a  fine,  lusty  and  up-standing 


what 


mine 
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iVll,,w  in  a  camlet  cloak  within  the  Reeve's  garden  this 
m<nning  I'll  warrant  me  now  ?  A  tall,  shapely  rogue,  well 
bc-seen    see  you,  soft-voiced  and  very  debonair  ?  " 

"Nay  not  I,"  said  Beltane,  and  sighing  he  arose  and 
descended  to  the  battlement  above  the  gates.  And  pre- 
=;(ntl\-   behold  C.iles  was  there  also  ! 

•  Brother,"  quoth  he,  selecting  an  arrow  with  portentous 
rare,  "  'tis  an  ill  thing  to  be  cursed  with  eyes  such  as  mine,  T 

tell  thee  !   '  .... 

•■  Aye,  and  wherefore,  Giles?  "  said  Beltane,  yet  intent 

c.n  his  own  thoughts. 

"  For  that  they  do  see  more  than  is  good  for  this^  heart 
(,'  niinc— as  this  fellow  in  the  blue  camlet  cloak " 

"  What  fellow,  (iiles  ?  " 

■'  The  buxom  fellow  that  was  in  the  Reeve's  garden  this 

morning."  ^ 

"  Why  then,"  quoth  Beltane,  turning  away,  '   go  you  not 

to  the  Reeve's  garden,  Giles!  " 

All  day  long  Beltane  kept  the  wall,  eating  not  at  all, 
wherefore  his  gloom  waxed  the  more  profound  ;  so  spake  he 
lu  lew  nv  n  and  oft  exposed  himself  to  shaft  and  missile. 
And  so,  all  day  long,  wheresoever  he  came,  on  tower  or  keep, 
in  corn'e.s  most  remote,  there  sure  was  Giles  to  come  also, 
-ighing  amain  and  with  brow  of  heavy  portent,  who,  so 
I. It  as  he  met  Beltane's  gloomy  eye,  would  shake  his  head 
in  sad  yet  knowing  fashion.  Thus,  as  evening  fell,  Beltane 
finding  him  at  his  elbow  yet  despondent,  betook  him  to 
speech  at  last ;  quoth  he  :^ 
"  CrUes,  art  thou  sick  ?  "  ,  „ 

"  A\  e,  lord, by  reason  of  this  fellow  in  the  blue  camlet 

••  What  fellow'^  "  ,, 

"  The  tah  and  buxom  fellow  in  the  Reeve's  garden. 
"  Ha  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  frowning.^  "  In  the  garden,  say 
you— what  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  " 

"O  brother— a  shapely  man,  a  comely  man— a  man  of 
words  and  cunning  phrases— a  man  shall  sing  you  sweet  and 
melodious  as  any  bird— why,  1  myself  can  sing  no  sweeter  ! 
"  Cometh  he  there  often,  Giles?  " 
"  Why,  lord,  he  corneth  and  he  goeth— I  saw  him  there 

"  What  doeth  he  there?  " 
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"^^y-  who  shall  say— Gcnevra  is  wondrous  f^ir   yet  s< 
IS  she  that  IS  Gcnevra's  friend,  so  do  1  hope  belike    ti; 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  (iilcs!  " 

7  — ---.w  ^  ..wv,o  vj,c  aiiu  iiuw  Ills  sirone 
liands  clenched  themselves,  Giles  incontinent  moved  furtha 
ott  and  spake  m  accents  soft  and  soothing: 

"  And  yet,  tall  brother,  and  yet  'tis  belike  but  some  gentle 
troubadour  that  singeth  songs  to  their  delectation,  and  'ti. 
meet  to  liark  to  songs  sweet-sung— at  moonrise,  lord  !  ' ' 
'■  And  wherefore  at  moonrise  ?  " 
'Tis  at   this  sweet  hour  your  minstrel   singcth   best 
Ay e  me,  and  to-night  the-e  is  a  moon  !  ' '     Hereu])on  lieltane 
must  needs  turn  to  scowl  upon  the  moon  just  topping  the 
distant  woods.     Now  as  they  sat  thus,  cometh  Koi^^er  with 
bread  and  meat  for  his  lord's  aceiptance;    but  Beltane 
setting  It  aside,  stared  on  Roger  with  baleful  eye 

'.'.  \^^^^^^-r-" -^'-^ifl  he,  "  wherefore  hast  avoided  me  Uiisdav  >  " 

Avoided  tlu^e,  master — I  ?  " 

I'  And  what  did  you  this  morning  in  the  Reeve's  garden  ^  " 

-Master,  m  this  big  world  are  two  bt-ings  that  'f  do  truly 

love,  and  thou  art  one  and  the  other  Sir  !•  idc  h^  thy  ri/zlit 

sweet  and  noble  lady-so  is  it  my  joy  to  ser\e  h-  r  when  I 

may,  thus  daily  do  1  go  aid  her  with  the  sick  " 

"And  what  of  him  that  singeth-saw  vou  this  troubadour 
within  the  garden  ^  " 

"Troubadour?"  quoth  Roger,  staring. 
''  Wh}-  verily."  nodded  (iilrs,  '•  my  IurI  mcaneth  ihe  tall 
and  goodly  fellow  in  the  cloak  of  blue  camlet,  Rog^r  " 

'■       ,  .f""  ^f^'r   ^   ''^''"  "*"''  "'  ^'"^'  tioak!"   said  Roger, 
and  this  do  I  swiar  !  "  * 

"  None  the  less,"  said  Beltane,  ri.ing,  "  I  will  seek  him 
there  my  sell. 

■■  At  nioonrise,  lord  ?  "  questioned  (iilcs. 

"Aye,"    said    Beltane   grimly;     "at    moonrise!"    and 
scowling  he  turned  awaj-. 
_^  "  Aha  !    ■quoth  Ciles,"  nudging  Roger  with  roguish  elbow. 

It  workiih.  Roger,  it  worketii !  " 

"Aye,  Giles,  it  worketh  so  well  that  an  my  master  f:et 
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CHAPTFR    T,XV1I 

TIM.KTH   WHAT    BEFKLI,    IN    THE    KEEVE'S   GARPKN 

T;'E  moon  was  already  filling  the  night  with  her  soft  splcn- 
(ioiir  when  Brltane,  coming  to  a  certain  wall,  swung  himself 
up,  and,  being  there,  paused  to  breathe  the  sweet  perfume 
(,f  the  ilowers  whose  languorous  fragrance  wrought  in  him  a 
VI  arning  deep  and  passionate,  and  ever  as  love-longing  grew, 
i:itterness  and  anger  were  forgot.  Very  still  was  it  within 
tliis  sheltered  garden,  where,  fraught  by  the  moon's  soft 
mri-'ic,  all  things  did  seem  to  lind  them  added  beauties. 

IJut,  even  as  he  paused  thus,  he  heard  a  step  approaching, 
a  man's  tread,  quick  and  light  yet  assured,  and  he  belield 
one  >hrouded  in  a  long  cloak  of  blue,  a  tall  figure  that  hasted 
through  the  garden  and  vanished  behind  the  tall,  yew  hedge. 

Uo\vn  sprang  Beltane  fierce-eycd,  trampling  the  tender 
Ilowers  under  cruel  feet,  and  as  he  in  turn  passed  b(  hind  the 
hedge  the  moon  glittered  evilly  on  his  dagger-blade.  Quick 
and  soft  of  foot  went  he  until,  beholding  a  faint  light  amid 
the  leaves  he  paused,  then  hasted  on  and  thus  came  to  an 
arbour  bowered  in  eglantine. 

She  sat  at  a  table  where  burned  a  rushlight  that  glowed 
among  the  splendour  of  her  hair,  for  her  head  was  bowed 
above  the  letter  she  was  writing. 

Now  as  he  stood  regarding  her  'neath  frowning  brows,  she 
spake,  yet  lifted  not  her  shapely  head. 

•  Well,  my  lord?  " 

"  Helen,  where  is  he  that  cnmc  here  but  now  ?  " 

Slowly  she  lifted  her  head,  and  setting  white  hands  'neath 
dimpled  chin,  met  his  frown  with  eyes  of  gentleness. 

"  Nay,  first  put  up  thy  dagger,  my  lord." 

"  Helen,"  said  he  again,  grim-hpped,  "  whom  dost  wait 
for  ?  " 

"  Nay.  first  put  up  thy  dagger,  messire." 

I  rowninc  he  obeyed,  and  came  a  pace  nearer. 

"  What  do  you  here  with  pen  and  ink-horn  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  I  write." 
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"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  such  as  it  plcaseth  me." 

"  I  pray  yon — sliow  me." 

"  Nay,  for  that  doth  not  please  me    messire." 

"  I  pray  you,  who  was  he  that  came  hither  but  now- 
tall  man  in  a  long  blue  cloak  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  not,  my  lord." 

"  So  needs  must  I  see  thy  letter." 

"  Nay,  that  thou  shalt  not,  jnv  loid,"  said  she,  and  ros 
to  her  stately  height. 

"  Aye,  but  I  shall!  "  quoth  Beltane  softly,  and  came 
pace  yet  nearer. 

Now  because  of  the  grim  and  masterful  look  of  him  he 
heart  fell  a-lluttering,  yet  she  fronted  him  scornful-eyed,  an 
curled  her  red  lip  at  him. 

"  Messire,"  said  she,  "  methinks  you  do  forget  I  am  th 
Duchess  and  slave  to  no  man,  I  thank  God  !  " 

"  I  remember  thou  art  woman  and  thy  name — Helen  ! ' 
_  Now  at  this  laughed  she  softly  and  thereafter  falleth  t 
smging  very  sweet  and  blithe  and  merry  withal. 

"  The  letter  !  "  said  he,  "  give  me  thy  letter  !  " 

Hereupon  she  took  up  the  letter,  and,  yet  singing,  crumplci 
it  up  within  white  lingers. 

Then  Beltane  set  by  the  .able  and  reaching  out  suddei 
arms,  caught  her  up  'neath  waist  and  knee  and  lifting  he 
high,  crushed  her  upon  his  breast. 

"  Helen  !  "  said  he,  low-voiced  and  fierce,  "  mine  art  thoi 
as  I  am  thine  for  ever,  'twas  so  we  plighted' our  troth  withii 
the  green.  Now  for  thy  beauty  I  do  greatly  love  thee,  bu 
for  thy  sweet  soul  and  purity  of  heart  I  do  reverence  an( 
worship  thee— but  an  thou  slay  my  reverent  worship  thci 
this  night  shalt  thou  die  and  I  with  thee— for  mine  art  thoi 
and  shalt  be  mine  for  ever.     Give  me  thy  letter  !  " 

T.ut  now  her  eyes  quailed  'neath  his,  her  white  lids  drooped 
and  sighing,  she  spake  small-voiced  : 

"  O  my  lord,  thme  arms  are  so— so  tyrannous  that  ] 
do  fear  thee- almost !  And  how  may  a  poor  maid,  sc 
crushed  and  helpless  thus,  gainsay  thee  ?  So  prithee,  C 
pntiicc  take  my  poor  iclici  an  ihou  wilt  ravish  it  from  om 
so  defenceless— O  beseech  thee,  take  it  !  " 

So  she  gave  the  crumpled  parchment  into  his  hand,  yel 
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wliile  he  read  it,  nestled  closer  in  his  arms  and  hid  her  face 
Ligainst  him  ;    lor  what  he  read  was  this  : 

"  Beloved,  art  thou  angered,  or  sorrowful,  or  humble  in  thy 
foolish  jealousy  ?  If  angered,  then  must  I  woo  thee.  If  sorrowful, 
cherish  thee.  But  being  Beltane,  needs  must  I  love  thee  ever-  so 
write  I  this,  bidding  thee  come,  my  Beltane  the  Smith,  for  I " 

The  crumpled  letter  fell  to  the  ground. 

•■  Helen  i  "  he  whispered,  "  Beloved,  I  am  all  of  this,  so 
do  I  need  thy  comfort,  thy  cherishing,  and  all  thy  dear  love- 
turn  thy  head O  Helen,  how  red  is  thy  sweet  mouth  !  " 

Then  stooped  he,  and  so  they  kissed  each  other,  such  kisses 
as  they  ne'er  had  known,  until  she  sighed  and  trembled  and 
lay  all  breathless  in  his  arms. 

"  O  my  lord,"  she  whispered,  "  have  mercy,  I  pray  ! 
Dear  Beltane,  loose  me  for  1— I  have  much  to  tell  thee." 

And  because  of  her  pleading  eyes  he  loosed  her,  and  she, 
sinking  upon  the  bench,  leaned  there  all  flushed  and  tremu- 
lous, and  looking  on  him,  sighed,  and  sighing,  put  up  her 
hands  and  hid  her  face  from  his  regard. 

"  Beltane,"  she  whispered,  "  how  wondrous  a  thing  is 
this  our  love,  so  great  and  fierce  it  frighteth  me — see  how  I 
tremble  !  "  and  she  held  out  to  him  her  hands. 

Then  came  he  and  knelt  before  her,  and  kissed  those 
slender  Angers  amain. 

"  Dear  hands  of  Fidehs,"  said  he,  "  but  for  their  tender 
skill  and  gentle  care  I  had  not  lived  to  know  this  night— O 
brave,  small  hands  of  Fidehs  !  " 

"  Poor  Fidelis  !  "  she  sighed,  "  bat  indeed  it  wrung  my 
heart  to  see  thy  woeful  face  when  I  did   tell   thee  Fidelis 

was  lost  to  thee Nay.  Beltane,  stay— 0  prithee  let  me 

sp.ak-^" 

(.Juoth  Beltane  'twixt  his  kisses  : 

'•^Wherefore  wert  so  cold  and  strange  to  me  but  yester- 
day ?  " 

"  Dear  my  heart,"  she  murmured,  "  I  needs  must  make 
thee  suiter  alittle— just  a  very  httle,  for  that  I  had  known  so 
much  of  pain  and  heartache  because  of  thee.  But  I  was 
giad  to  see  thee  bear  the  waiiet  of  poor  Fidelis — and  O, 
'twas  foohsh  in  thee  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  being  gone 
thy  iiclcn  doth  remain— unless,  forsooth,  thou  had  rather  I 
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came  to  then  bcdiglit  a.qain  in  steel— that  did  so  chafe  me 
lirllane-  iFidced,  my  tender  skin  did  saner  nmcli  on  th 
account " 

But  a  coul 


"  'Jhen  soon  with  my  kisses  will  I  seek- 


soft  hand  schooled  his  hot  lips  to  silence  and  the  whilu  h 
kis.,ed  tho^e  sweet  arresting  fingers,  she  spake  'twixt  smiliiij 
hps  :  "Prithee  where  is  my  shoe  that  was  (ienevra's 
Indeed,  'twas  hard  matter  to  slip  it  on  for  thee.  Beltane,  fo 
(iCnevra's  f<joL  is  something  smaller  than  mine— a  ven 
little  !  Nay,  crush  me  not,  messire.  but  toll  me,  what  0 
him  ye  came  hither  seeking— the  man  in  the  long  cloak- 
what  of  him  ?  " 

"  Nought  !  "  answered  Beltane,  "  the  world  to-night  doll 
hold  but  thee  and  me " 

"  Aye,  my  Beltane,  as  when  sick  of  thy  wound  within  tht 
lit  lie  cave  1  nursed  thee,  all  unknown.  O  love,  in  all  th; 
sickness  I  was  with  thee,  to  care  for  thee.  Teaching  gooc 
Roger  to  tend  thee  and— to  drug  thee  to  gentle  sleep  that  ] 
might  hold  thee  to  me  in  the  dark  and— kiss  thv  sleeping 
lips " 

"  Ah  !  "  he  sighed,  "  and  methought  'twas  but  a  dream 

0  Helen,  sure  none  ever  loved  as  we  ?  " 

"  Nay,  'twere  thing  impossible,  Beltane." 

"  And  thou  art  truly  mine  ?  " 

"  Beltane— thou  dost  know  this  !  Ah,  love— what  woulc 
you  ?  "  For  of  a  sudden  his  mighty  arms  were  close  aboul 
her,  and  rising,  he  hfted  her  upon  his  breast.  "  What 
would'st  do  with  me.  Beltane  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  qu(jth  he,  "  do  ?  This  night,  this  very  hour  thoi 
Shalt  wed  me — — " 

"  Nay.  dear  my  lord — bethink  thee " 

"  It  hath  been  my  thought — my  dearest  dream  since  first 

1  saw  thee  within  the  woods  at  ^lortaiu— so  now  shalt  wed 
me " 

"  But,  Beltane " 


"  Shalt  wed  me  !  " 

"  Nay,  love,  I— I— thou  art  so  sudden  !  " 

"  Aye.  within  this  hour  shalt  call  me  '  husband  !  '  " 

"  Wilt  force  me,  my  lord  ?  " 

''  Aye,  verily,"  said  Beltane,  "  as  God  sees  mc,  I  will !  " 

"  Why  then,"  she  sighed,  "  how  may  I  gainsay  thee!" 
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uul  she  hid  her  face  against  him  once  more.     But,  as  he 
uinicil  to  leave  the  arbour,  she  stayed  him  : 

•  I  prithee,  now,  whither  dost  take  me,  Beltane?  " 

'  To  the  minster — anywhere,  so  that  I  find  good  Friar 
Muitin.'' 

"  Nay,  prithee,  Beltane,  prithee  set  me  down  !  " 

•'  Wliat  would 'st,  my  Helen  ?  " 

"  Loose  me  and  shalt  s^.e." 

So  Beltane,  sighing,  let  her  go,  whereupon  she  took  a 
>;nall  :^ilver  whistle  that  hung  at  her  girdle  and  sounded  it. 

•  Ah — what  do  you  ?  "  he  (Questioned. 
"  Wait!  "  said  she,  roguisli-eyed. 

And  in  a  while  came  the  sound  of  steps  from  the  outer 
u'aiden,  and  looking  thither  Beltane  beheld  a  tall  man  in 
I  loak  of  blue  camlet,  and  when  this  man  drew  near,  behold  ! 
il  was  Giles. 

'■  (liles  !   '  (pioth  he,  "  thou  wily  rogue " 

■  (liles, "  sfiake  the  Duchess  softly,  "  I  pray  you  let  them 
come  !  " 

rheii  (iiles  bowed  him  low,  and  smiling,  hasted  joyously 
away. 

'  Beltaae,  dear  my  lord,"  said  the  Duchess  a  little  brcatli- 
li'.-ly,  "  because  thou  art  true  man  and  thy  love  is  a  noble 
!')\<\  I  did  lure  thee  hither  to-night  that  I  might  give  myself 
to  thee  in  God's  holy  sight — an  so  it  be  thy  will,  m.y  lord. 
()  1-Mltane,  yonder  Giles  and  Roger  do  bring— Friar  Martin 
to  iiKike  me — thy  wife — wherefore  1  do  grow  something 
fiarlul.  'Tis  foolish  in  me  to  fear  thee  and  yet — I  do  -a 
little,  Beltane!"  So  saying  she  looked  on  him  with  eyes 
full  sweet  and  troubled,  wherefore  he  would  have  kissed  her, 
but  steps  drew  nigh  and  lo  !  without  the  arbour  stood  the 
white  friar  with  Giles  and  Roger  in  the  shadows  behind. 

Now  came  Beltane  and  took  the  friar's  hand. 

"  Holy  father,"  s;iid  he,  "  O  good  Friar  Martin,  though 
I  am  but  what  I  am.  yet  hath  this  sweet  and  noble  lady 
raised  me  up  to  be  what  I  have  dreamed  to  be.  To-night, 
into  my  care  she  giveth  her  sweet  body  and  fair  fame,  of 
which  God  make  me  w^orthv.' 

"  Sweet  children,"  spake  the  friar,  "  this  world  is  oft- 
times  a  hard  and  cruel  world,  but  God  is  a  gentle  God  and 
merciful,  wherefore  as  He  hath  given  to  man  the  blessed 
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sun  and  the  sweet  and  tender  tlowers,  so  hath  lie  given  him 
love.  And  when  two  there  be  who  love  with  soul  a-,  well  as 
body,  with  mind  as  well  as  heart,  then  methinks  for  theiii 
this  woild  may  be  a  paradise.  And,  my  ehildren,  btcause  I 
do  love  ye  for  your  sweet  lives  and  noble  works,  so  do  1  joy 
now  to  bind  ye  one  to  another." 

Then  hand  in  hand,  the  Duchess  and  my  Beltane  knelt 
to,i.,'ether,  and  because  he  had  no  ring,  needs  must  she  give 
to  him  one  of  hers  ;  so  were  they  wed. 

As  one  that  dreamed,  F>eltane  knelt  there  murmuring  the 
re>ponses,  arid  thus  knelt  he  so  long  that  he  started  to  feel 
a  soft  touch  upon  his  cheek,  and  looking  up,  behold  !  they 
were  alone. 

"  Dost  dream,  my  lord  ?  "  she  questioned,  tender-voiced. 

"  Aye,  verily,"  he  answered,  "  of  the  wonder  of  our  love 
and  of  thee,  beloved,  as  I  did  see  thee  first  within  the  thicket 
at  Mortain,  beautiful  as  now,  though  then  was  thy  glorious 
hair  unbound.  I  dream  of  thine  eyes  beneath  thy  nun's 
veil  when  I  did  bear  thee  in  my  arms  from  Thornaby — but 
most  do  I  dream  of  thee  as  Fidelis,  and  the  clasp  of  thy  dear 
arms  within  the  dark." 

"  But  thou  did'st  leave  mc  in  Mortain  thicket  despite 
my  hair,  Beltane  !  And  thou  did'st  tell  me  mine  eyes  were 
not — a  nun's  eves,  Beltane " 

"  Wherefore  this  night  do  I  thank  God  !  "  said  he,  drawing 
her  close  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"  And  for  my  arms,  Beltane,  thou  didst  think  them 
man's  arms — because  they  went  bedight  in  mail,  forsooth  !  " 

"  So  this  night  shall  they  go  bedight  in  kisses  of  my 
mouth  !    loose  me  this  sleeve,  I  pray " 

"  Nay,  Beltane— I  do  beseech  thee " 

"  Art  not  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Aye,  my  lord." 

"  Then  loose  me  thy  sleeve,  Helen." 

So  blushing,  trembling,  needs  must  she  obey  and  yield 
her  soft  arms  to  his  caresses  and  hide  her  face  because  of 
their  round,  white  nakedness. 

"  Dear  my  lord,  the  moon  doth  set  already,  methinks !  " 
"  Aye,  but  there  is  no  cloud  to  dim  her  glory  to-night, 
Helen!" 
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•  Hut  the  hour  waxeth— very  late,  my  lord,  iuid  J--niu,^t 
uuay." 

"  Aye,  beloved,  let  us  go." 

"  Nay  my  lortl,  1-   ()  de.u   I^eltane " 

"  Wile!  "  said  he.  "  dear  my  love  and  wife,  have  I  not 
waited  long  enough  .■' 

Hand  in  hand  tliey  walked  amid  the  llowers  with  eye>  that 
met  but  seldom  and  lips  that  spake  not  at  all  ;  so  came  they 
{>}  a  stair  and  up  tlir  stair  to  a  chamber,  rich  with  silk  and 
iirras  and  sweet  with  spicy  odours,  a  chamber  dimdighted 
by  a  silver  lamp  pendent  Iroiu  carven  roof-beam,  who>c  soft 
l;Io\v  Idled  the  place  with  shadow.  Yet  e\en  in  this  tender 
dimness,  or  because  of  it,  her  colour  ebbed  and  flowed,  her 
l)i(  ath  came  aj)ace  and  she  stood  before  him  voiceless  and 
vui  y  still  save  lor  the  sweet  tunmlt  of  her  bosom. 

Then  Heltane  loosed  off  his  sword  and  laitl  it  upon  the 
-ilken  couch,  but  percei\ing  how  she  lrend)]ed,  he  set  his 
arm  about  her  and  drew  her  to  the  open  lattice  where  the 
uKJon  made  a  pool  of  glory  at  their  feet. 

'■  Dost  fear  me,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I — think  not." 

"  Then  wherefore  dost  tremble  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Beltane,  thou  methinks  dost — tremble  also?  " 

Then  l^eltane  knelt  him  at  her  feet  and  looked  upon  her 
loveliness  with  yearning  eyes,  yet  touched  her  not  : 

■'  O  beloved  maid  !  "  said  he,  "  this  is,  methinks,  because 
of  thy  sweet  virgin  eyes  !  I' or  I  do  so  love  thee,  Helen,  that, 
an  it  be  thy  will  e'en  now  will  1  leave  thcc  until  thy  heart 
doth  call  me  !  " 

Now  stooped  she  and  set  her  white  arms  about  him  and 
her  soft  cheek  to  his  hot  brow. 

"  Dear  my  lord  and— husband,"  she  whispered,  "  'tis  for 
this  so  sweet  tenderness  in  thee  that  I  do  love  thee  best, 
methinks  !  ' ' 

'  ■  And  fear  me  no  more  ?  ' ' 

"Aye,  my  lord,  I  do  fear  thee  when — when  thou  dost 
look  on  me  so,  but — when  thou  dost  look  on  me  so — 'tis 
then  I  do  love  thee  most,  mv  Beltane  !  " 
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breast  to  breast  and  lip  to  lip. 
The  great  sword  clattered  to  the  floor  ;   but  now,  even  as 
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she  sank  in  his  embrace,  she  held  him  off  to  stare  with  eyes 
of  sudden  terror  as,  upon  the  stilly  nii^'ht  broke  a  thunderous 
rumble,  a  shock,  and  thereafter  sudden  roar  and  outcry  from 
afar,  that  swelled  to  a  wild  hubbub  of  distant  voices  and 
cries  lost,  all  at  once,  in  the  raving  clamour  of  the  tocsin. 
LoVked'  thus  within  each  other's  arms,  eye  questioned 
eye  while  ever  the  bell  beat  out  its  tierce  alarm.  And  pre- 
sently, within  the  garden  hdow,  was  the  sound  of  running 
feet,  and,  coming  to  the  casement,  Beltane  beheld  a  light 
that  hovered  to  and  fro  growing  ever  nearer  and  brighter, 
until  he  saw  that  he  who  bore  it  was  Black  I'loger  ;  anc 
Roger's  face  shone  with  sweat  and  his  breath  laboured  witl 

his  running. 

"  Master!  "    he  panted.  "  O  master— a  mine!    a  mine 
They  have  breached  the  wall  beside  the  gate—hark.  wher( 
they  storm  the  city  !     Come,  master,  O  come  ere  it  be  to< 

late  !  "  ,  .  ,    r 

Now  Beltane  clenched  his  fists  and  scowled  on  pale-face( 
Roger  and  from  him  to  the  radiant  sky,  yet  when  he  spak> 
his  voice  was  low  and  even  : 

"  I  thank  thee,  faithful  Roger  !  Go  you  and  summoi 
such  of  our  foresters  as  ye  may,  muster  them  in  the  market 
square  there  will  I  come  to  thee." 

Now  when  Roger's  flickering  light  had  vanished  h 
turned,  and  found  Helen  close  beside  him;  her  cheek 
were  pale,  but  in  her  hand  she  held  his  sword. 

"  "lis  well  thou  wert  not  all  unarmed,  my  lord  !  "  sh 
sighed,  and  forthwith  belted  the  weapon  about  hm 
"  Kneel  down  I  prithee,  that  I  may  lace  for  thee  thy  hoc 
of  mail."  And  when  it  was  done  she  knelt  also,  and  takin 
his  hand  pressed  it  to  her  throbbing  heart,  and  holdin 
him  thus  fell  to  prayer  :  . 

"  O  God  of  mercy,  have  in  care  those  that  tight  m  on 
defence  this  night,  in  especial  guard  and  shield  this  man  c 
mine  that  I  do  love  beyond  all  me;i— O  God  of  mercy,  hea 
us!  '  So  they  arose,  and  as  he  looked  on  her  so  louke 
she  on  him,  and  of  a  sudden  clasped  him  in  close  and  pa; 
sionate  embrace  : 

"  Beltane— Beltane  1  "  she  sobbed,  "  God  knoweth  I  d 
so  love  thee  that  thy  dear  t^esh  is  mine,  methinks,  and  th 
steel  that  woundeth'thee  shall  hurt  me  also.     And~0  iov 
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kutes  to  go  not  to  the  battle. 

so  Bcltan.^  kissed  her  once  and  went  forth  of  the  chamber 
looking  not  back.  She  heard  the  ring  of  his  armour  a-down 
ilie  stair  the  quick  tread  of  his  feet,  and  leaning  from  the 
ca.ement  watched  him  go;  and  he,  knowing  her  there, 
looked  not  up,  but  with  teetn  hard  shut  and  iron  hands 
clenched,  strode  fast  upon  his  way.  ^  .     ,         , 

\nd  now  since  he  hooked  not  up,  it  seemed  to  her  she 
was  out  of  his  thoughts  already,  for  his  face  was  stern  and 
-,tt   and  in  his  eyes  was  the  hercc  light  of  battle. 

And  she  kneeling  alone  in  the  failing  glory  of  the  moon, 
hid  her  face  within  yearning,  desolate  arms  aid  wept  long 
and  bitterly. 
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FRIAR   MARTIN  S    DYING    PROPHECY 

Now  as  Beltane  hasted  along  he  heard  the  tread  of  mailed 
tcct,  and  looking  round  beheld  the  v;hite  friar,  and  'neath 
his  white  frock  mail  t^leamed,  while  in  his  hand  he  grasped 
a  heavy  sword.  Cl'se  on  his  heels  came  mariy  men,  old 
men  these  for  the  n;ost  part,  grey  of  beard  and  white  of 
head,  and  their  armour,  even  as  they,  was  ancient  and 
rusty  ;  but  the  faces  that  stared  from  casque  and  mail- 
hood  were  grim  and  sorrow-lined,  stern  faces  and  purpose- 
ful, and  the  eyes  that  gleamed  'neath  shaggy  brows  ere 
now  had  looked  on  son.-,  and  brothers  done  to  death  by  fire 
and  gallows,  and  wives  and  daaghicrs  shamed  and  ravished. 
,'\nd  ever  as  they  came  Friar  Martin  smote,  sword  in  hand, 
on  door  and  sliutt>.red  window,  and  cried  hoarse  and  loud  : 

"  Ye  men  of  I^elsaye — fathers  and  husbands,  arm  ye, 
arm  ye  !  Ye  greybeards  that  have  seen  Duke  Ivo's  mercy, 
arm  ye !  Your  foes  be  in,  to  burn,  to  loot  again  and 
ravish  !  O  ye  husbands  and  fathers,  arise,  arise — arm,  arm 
and  follow  me  to  smite  for  wife  and  children  ! 

So  cried  the  tall  white  friar,  pallid  of  check  but  dauntless 
of  eye,  and  ever  as  lie  cried,  smote  he  upon  door  and  shutter 
with  his  sword,  and  ever  his  company  grew. 

Within  the  square  was  Roger,  hoarse-voiced,  with  Bel- 
tane's battered  war-helm  on  a  pike  whereto  the  foresters 
mustered — hardy  and  brown-faced  men,  fitting  on  bas- 
(inot  and  buckling  belt,  yet  very  quiet  and  orderly.  And 
bt  ;-ide  Roger,  Ulf  the  Mighty  leaned  him  upon  his  axe  and 
in  the  ranks  despite  their  bandages  stood  Orson  the  Tall 
;;nd  Jenkyn  o'  the  Ford  even  yet  in  wordy  disputation. 

( hiotli  Beltane  : 

"  How  many  muster  ye,  Roger  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  nine,  master." 

"  And  where  is  Walkyn — where  Giles  ?  " 

"  With  Sir  Benedict,  hard  by  the  gate,  master.  My 
lord,  come  take  liiy  helm — come  take  ir,  master,    twill  be 
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a  close  and  bitter  fight— and  thou  art  no  longer  thine  own 

nuin— bethink  thee  ot  .by  sweet  wife  Sir  Fidelis,  master  !  " 

So  Bekane  did  on  the  great  casque  and  cwn  now  came 

^ir  P.rian  beside  whom  Sir  Hacon  Umped,  vet  with  ^word 

bloody.  1     •       .  .1 

"  Ha,  mv  lord,"  he  cried,  "  mine  eyes  do  joy  to  see  thee 

and  these  goodly  fellows— 'tis  hard  and  fterce  business  where 

llcnedict  and  his  pikes  do  hold  the  gate " 

"  Aye,   forsooth,"    quoth  Sir   Brian,   "  they   press  their 

attacic  amain,  for  one  that  falleth,  two  do  hll  his  place." 
"  Verily,  and  what  fighting  man  could  ask  more  of  any 

fne,   and 'we  be  hghting   men,   praise  be  to  Saint  Cuth- 

"  Aye,"  quoth  Roger,  crossing  himself,  "  Saint  Cuthbert 
be  our  aid  this  night."  . 

Forthwith  Beltane  formed  his  column  and  with  Lit  and 
Roger  beside  him  marched  from  the  square.  By  narrow 
streets  went  they,  'neath  dim-Ughted  casements  where  pale 
faces  looked  down  to  pray  heaven's  aid  on  them. 

^o  came  they  where  torch  and  lanthorn  smoked  and 
gleamed    by  whose  htful  light  they  beheld  a  barricade, 
r.jugh  and  hastily  contrived,  whence  Sir  Benedict  fought 
and  Walkyn  smote,  with  divers   of   their   stout   company 
and  lusty  fellows  from  the  town.     Above,  upon  the  great 
tlankmg  tower  of  the  gate  was  Giles  with  many  archers  who 
plied  tiieir  whizzin-  shafts  amain  where,    twixt  outer  and 
inner  wall,  the  assailants  sought  to  storm  the  barricade  ; 
hut  the  place  was  narrow,  and  moreover,  beyond  the  breach 
^tout  Eric    backed  by  his  fierce  townsmen,  fought  m  des- 
perate battle  :    thus,  though  the  besieger's  ranks  were  con- 
'tantly  swelled  by  way  of  the  breach,  yet  in  that  conhned 
<pace  their  very  numbers  hampered  them  while  from  shel- 
tered wall  and  gate-tower  Giles  and  his  archers  showered 
them  with  whistling  shafts  very  fast  and  furious  ;  so  in  that 
narrow  place  death  was  rife  and  in  the  htful  torch-glare 
was  a  vea  of  tossing  steel  and  faces  herce  and  wud,  and  cvcv 
the  clamour  grew,  shouts  and  screams  and  cries  dreadful 

to  be  heard.  .         .  ^  ,t      ■. 

Now  as  Beltane  stood  to  watch   this,  gnm-lipped  (for  it 

needed  but  few  to  man  the  barricade,  so  narrow  was  it) 
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them  •  and  ^vhat  ho  saw,  others  saw  also,  and  a  cry  went 
np  of  wonder  ard  amaze.  For,  high  upon  the  roof,  his  mail 
apleam,  his  white  robe  whiter  in  the  torch-glare,  stood  Friar 
Martin,  while  crouched  behind  him  to  left  and  right  were 
manv  men  in  ancient  and  rusty  armour,  men  grey-bearded 
and  white  of  head,  at  sight  of  whom  the  roar  of  battle  died 
down  from  sheer  amaze  until  all  men  might  hear  the  friar's 
words  : 

"  Tome,  ye  men  of  Belsaye  !  "  he  cried,  "  all  ye  that  do 
love  wife  or  daughter  or  little  child— all  ye  that  would 
maintain  them  innocent  and  pure — follow  me  !  " 

As  he  ended,  his  sword  flashed,  and,  even  as  he  sprang, 
■^o  sprang  all  those  behind  him— down,  down  they  leapt 
upon  the  close-ranked  focmen  below,  so  swift,  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  that  ere  they  could  be  met  with  pike  or 
sword  the  thing  was  done.  And  now  from  that  narrow 
wav,  dim-lit  by  lanthorn  and  torch-glare,  there  rose  a  sound 
more  awful  to  hear  than  roar  of  battle,  a  hoarse  and  vicious 
sound  like  to  the  worrying  snarl  of  many  great  and  fierce 
hounds. 

V/ith  ancient  swords,  with  axe  and  dagger  and  fierce- 
rending  teeth  they  fought,  those  fathers  of  Belsaye  ;  thick 
and  fast  thev  fell,  yet  never  alone,  while  ever  they  raved 
on,  a  company  of  madmen,  behind  the  friar's  white  robe. 
Back  and  back  the  besiegers  reeled  before  that  raging  fury 
— twice  the  white  friar  was  smitten  down  yet  twice  he 
arose,  smiting  the  fiercer,  wherefore,  because  of  his  re- 
ligious habit,  the  deathly  pallor  of  his  sunken  cheek  and  the 
:.:lare  of  his  eyes,  panic  came,  and  all  men  shrank  from  the 
red  sweep  of  his  sword. 

Then  Sir  Benedict  sounded  his  horn,  and  sword  in  hand 
leapt  over  the  barricade,  and  behind  him  Beltane  with  Roger 
and  Ulf  and  Walkyn  and  their  serried  pikemen,  while  Sir 
Brian  and  Sir  Hacon  Umped  in  their  rear. 

"  The  breach  !  "  cried  Sir  Benedict,  "  seize  we  now  the 
breach  !  " 

"  The  breach  !  The  breach  !  "  rnared  a  hundred  -oices. 
And  now  within  the  gloom  steel  rasped  steel,  groping  hands 
seized  and  griped  with  merciless  fingers  ;  figures,  dim-seen, 
^.ink  sm.itten.  rrroaninrf  beneath  the  press.  But  on  thev 
fought,  slipping  and  stumbling,  hewing  and  thrusting,  up 
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and  over  ruined  masonry,  over  forms  that  groaned  beneath 
cruel  feet — on  and  ever  on  until  within  the  narrow  breach 
Beltane's  long  sword  darted  and  thrust  and  I'lf's  axe 
whirled  and  fell,  while  hard  by  VValkyn's  hoarse  shout  went 
up  in  roaring  triumph. 

So  within  this  narrow  gap,  where  shapeless  things  stirred 
and  whimpered  in  the  dark,  Beltane  leaned  breathless  upon 
his  sword  and  looked  down  upon  ;he  watch-hres  of  Duke 
Ivo  s  great  cunp.  But,  even  as  he  gazed,  these  fires  were 
blotted  out  where  dark  figures  mounted  fresh  to  the 
assault,  and  once  again  sword  and  axes  fell  to  their  dire  work. 

And  ever  as  he  fought  Beltane  bethought  him  of  her 
whose  pure  lips  voiced  prayers  for  him,  and  his  mighty  arm 
grew  mightier  yet,  and  he  smote  and  thrust  untiring,  while 
W'alkyn  raged  upon  his  left,  roaring  amain  for  Red  Pertolepe, 
and  Ulf  the  Strong  saved  his  breath  to  ply  his  axe  the  faster. 

Now  presently  as  they  fought  thus,  because  the  breach 
was  grown  very  sUppery  Beltane  tripped  and  fell,  but  in 
tliat  instant  two  lusty  mailed  legs  bestrode  him,  and  from 
the  dimness  above  Roger's  voice  hailed  : 

"  Get  thee  back,  master— 1  pray  thee  get  back  and  take 
thy  rest  awhile,  my  arm  is  fresh  and  my  steel  scarce  bloodied, 
so  get  thee  to  thy  rest — moreover  thou  art  a  notch,  lord 
—another  accursed  notch  from  my  belt !  " 

Wherefore  Beltane  presently  crept  down  from  the  breach 
and  thus  beheld  many  men  who  laboured  amain  beneath 
Sir  Benedict's  watchful  eye  to  build  a  defence  work  very 
high  and  strong  where  they  might  command  the  breach. 
And  as  Beltane  sat  thus  finding  himself  very  spent  and 
weary,  cometh  Giles  beside  him. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  leaning  him  on  his  bow,  "  the  attack 
doth  languish,  methinks,  wherefore  1  do  praise  the  good 
God,  for  had  they  won  the  tow^n— ah,  when  I  do  think  on— 
her— she  that  is  so  pure  and  sweet— and  Ivo's  base  soldiery 
--(>  sweet  Jesu  !  "   end  Giles  shivered. 

"  Forsooth,  thou  didst  see  fair  Belsaye  sacked— five 
vears  agone^  Giles  ? 

"  Aye,  God  forgive  me  master,  for  I— I— O,  God  forgive 
me!" 

"  Thou  once  did  show  me  a  goodly  chain,  I  mind  me, 
Giles." 
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"  Aye,  but  I  lost  it — I  lost  it,  master  !  "  he  cried  eagerly, 
"  O  verily  1  did  lose  it,  so  did  it  avail  ine  nothing." 

"  Moreover.  Giles,  thon  didst  with  knowing  laugh,  vaunt 

that   the  women  of  Belsaye  town  were  marvellous  fair 

and  methinks  didst  speak  truly,  Ciiles  !  " 

Now  at  this  Giles  bowed  his  head  and  turning  him  about, 
went  heavily  upon  his  way.  Then,  sighing.  Beltane  arose 
and  came  where  stood  Sir  Benedict  who  forthwith  hailed 
him  blithely  : 

"  (  an  we  but  hold  them  until  the  dawn,  Beltane — and 
mark  me,  we  ran — here  is  a  work  shall  make  us  strong  against 
all  attacks,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  growing  barricade. 
"  But  what  of  our  noble  Friar  Martin  ?  but  for  him. 
Beltane,  but  for  him  and  his  ancient  company  we  had  been 
hard  put  to  it,  lad.  Ha  'neath  that  white  gown  is  saint 
and  friar,  and,  what  is  better— a  man  !  Now  God  be 
praised,  yonder  cometh  the  dawn  at  last  !  Though  forsooth 
this  hath  been  a  sorrv  wedding-night  for  thee,  dear  lad — 
and  for  her,  sweet  maid — — " 

"  Thou  dost  know  then,  Benedict  ?  " 

"Think  ye  not  good  Roger  hasted  to  tell  me.  knowing 
thy  joy  is  my  joy— ha  !  hst  ye  to  those  blessed  joy-bells  ! 
glory  be  to  God,  there  doth  trusty  Eric  tell  us  he  hath 
made  an  end  of  such  as  stormed  the  breach.  But  who 
cometh  here  ^     And  by  this  hand,  in  tears  !  " 

Already  in  the  east  was  a  roseate  glory  by  whose  soft 
light  Beltane  beheld  Tall  Orson,  who  grasped  a  bloody  sword 
in  one  hand  and  wiped  away  his  tears  with  the  other.  He, 
perceiving  Beltane  and  Sir  Benedict,  limped  to  them  forth- 
with and  spake,  albeit  hoarse  and  brokenly. 

"  Lords,  I  do  be  bid  hither  to  bring  ve  where  he  lieth 
a-dyin,g— the  noblest  as  do  be  in  tins  world  alive— his  white 
robe  all  bloodied,  lords,  yet  his  face  do  be  an  angel's  face  !  " 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Beltane  rising,  "  is  it  the  noble  Friar  Mar- 
tin, Orson  ?  " 

"  Aye,  lord,  it  do  be  he  -as  blessed  me  wi'  his  poor 
hand  as  do  be  so  faint  and  feeble." 

So  saying,  Orson  brought  them  to  a  house  beside  the 
wall,  wherein,  upon  a  pallet,  the  white  friar  lay  with  Tenkyn 
ue-iiuc  iiuu,  iiiid  tne  wniie-iictueii  Kee\e  and  many  other 
of  the  sturdy  townsfolk  about  him. 
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Now  came  Beltane  to  kneel  him  beside  the  friar,  who, 
(iptiiing  swooning  eyes,  smih  d  and  ^pake  faint  voiced  : 

■  .My  lord  Beltane — noble  son,  my  work  on  earth  is 
ended,  methmks — so  doth  (iod  call  me  hence — and  I  do 
i^n  right  gladly.  These  dying  eyes  grow  dim — but  with  the 
(1(  atiilcss  eyes  of  the  soul  I  do  see  many  things  most  plainly 
"SO,  dear  and  valiant  children,  hear  ye  this  !  The  woes  of 
F)vlsaye  are  past  and  done — behold,  thy  deliverance  is  at 
hand  !  I  see  one  th?t  rideth  from  the  north — and  this  I 
f^ive  thee  for  a  sign — he  is  tall,  this  man,  bedight  in  sable 
armour  and  mounted  upr)n  a  great  white  hoi.'.  And 
bthind  him  marcheth  a  mighty  following — the  woods  be 
bright  with  the  gleam  of  armour  !  O  ye  valiant  men — O 
( hildren  of  Belsaye  that  I  have  loved  so  well,  let  now  your 
liearts  be  glad  !  O  Belsaye  town,  thy  shames  and  sorrows 
be  passed  away  for  ever.  I  see  thee  through  the  years  a 
rich  city  and  a  happy,  thy  gates  ever  open  to  the  woeful 
and  distressed  !  Rejoice,  rejoice — thy  sorrows  arc  past  and 
done — even  as  mine.  Ah,  list — list  ye  to  those  bells ! 
Hear  ye  not  their  joyful  clamour — hearken  !  " 

But  indeed,  silence  had  fallen  upon  Belsaye,  and  no  sound 
brake  the  quiet  save  the  distant  hum  and  stir  of  conflict 
upon  the  broken  wall.  Nevertheless  the  friar's  dying  face 
waxed  bright  with  a  wondrous  happiness : 

"O  blessed — blessed  sound!"  he  whispered.  Of  a 
sudden  he  rose  up  from  his  pillow  with  radiant  eyes  uplifted, 
and  stretched  up  arms  in  eager  welcome  : 

"Sweet  Jesu  !  "  he  whispered.  Slowly  hi^  arms  sank, 
the  thin  hands  strove  to  fold  themselves — fell  apart,  and, 
sighing  rapturously,  Friar  Martin  sank  back  upon  his 
l)illows  like  one  that  is  weary,  and,  with  the  sigh,  was  dead. 
-And  lo  !  in  that  same  moment,  from  tower  and  belfry  near 
and  far,  rose  a  sudden  wild  and  gladsome  clamour  of  bells 
ringing  out  peal  on  peal  of  rapturous  joy,  insomuch  that 
those  who  knelt  beside  that  couch  of  death  lifted  bowed 
heads— eye  questioning  eye  in  a  wonder  beyond  words. 

And  now,  all  at  once  was  the  ring  and  tramp  of  mailed 
feet  coming  swiftly,  and  in  the  doorway  stood  Roger,  his 
riven  mail  befouled  with  battle  : 

Lords  !  ""   he  panted,     rejoice — rejoice  :   our  woes  ana 
sorrows  be  past  and  done — hark  ye  to  the  bells !      Our 
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deliverance  cometh  from  the  north— you  shall  see  the  wood; 
alight  with— the  gleam  of  their  armour  !  " 

Nothing  saying.  Beltane  arose  and  went  soft-treading 
from  tlu>  chamber,  past  the  blood  and  horror  of  the  breach 
and  climbing  the  Hanking  tower  beside  the  gate,  looked 
to  the  north.  /\nd  there  he  beheld  a  mighty  company 
that  marched  forth  of  the  woods,  rank  upon  rank  whose 
armour,  flashing  in  the  early  sun,  made  a  dazzling  splendoui 
against  the  green.  Company  by  company  they  mustered 
on  the  plain,  knights  and  men-at-arms  with  footmen  and 
archers  beyond  count. 

And  presently,  before  this  deep  array,  two  standards  were 
advanced— a  white  banner  whereon  was  a  red  lion  and  a 
banner  on  whose  blue  ground  black  leopards  were  enwrought. 
Now  as  Beltane  gazed  upon  this  glorious  host  he  felt  a 
gentle  hand  touch  him  and  turning,  beheld  the  Duchess 
Helen,  an.i  her  cheek  sho.ved  pale  with  her  long  night  vigil. 
"  My  Beltane,"  said  she,  flushing  neath  his  regard,  "  lord 
Duke  of  Mortain,  behold  yonder  thy  goodly  powers  of  Mor- 
tain  that  shall  do  tliy  bidding  henceforth— look  yonder, 
my  lord  Duke  !  " 

"  Duke  !  "  quoth  Beltane,  "  Duke  of  Mortain— forsooth, 
and  am  I  so  indeed  ?  I  had  forgot  this  quite,  in  thy  beauty! 
my  Helen,  and  did  but  know  that  1  had  to  wife  one  that  I 
do  love  beyond  all  created  things.  And  now,  beloved,  thy 
sweet  eyes  do  tell  me  thy  night  was  sleepless." 

"  Mine  eyes — ah,  look  not  on  them.  Beltane,  for  well 
I  know  these  poor  eyes  be  all  red  and  swollen  with  weeping 
for  thee—though  indeed  I  bathed  them  ere  I  soutrht 
thet>— "  ^ 

"  Sweet  eyes  of  love  !  "  said  he  setting  his  arm  about 
her,  "  come  let  me  kiss  them  !  " 

"  Ah,  no,  Beltane,  look  yonder— behold  where  salvation 
cometh — ■ — " 

"1  had  rather  look  where  my  salvation  lieth,  within 
tl'.ese  dear  eyes — nay,  abase  them  not.  And  did'st  weep 
for  me,  and  wake  for  me,  my  Helen  ?  " 

"  I  was  so — so  fearful  for  thee,  my  lord." 

"  Aye,  and  what  more  ?  " 

■'  And  very  sorrowful -" 

"  Aye,  and  what  more  ?  " 
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Then  my  Beltane  caught  her  close  and  kissed  her  full 
long,  until  she  struggled  in  his  embrace  and  slipping  from 
him,  stood  all  flushed  and  breathless  and  shy-eved.  But 
of  a  sudden  she  caught  his  hand  and  pointed  where,  before 
tho  glittering  ranks  of  Mortain's  chivalry,  a  herald  advanced. 
'  Look,  Beltane,"  she  said — "  ah,  look  and  tell  me  who 
rideth  yonder  !  " 

Now  behind  this  h  .aid  two  knights  advanced,  the  one 
in  gHttering  armour  whose  shield  was  resplen  ient  with  many 
(inarterings,  but  beholding  his  companion.  Beltane  stared 
ill  wondering  awe  ;  for  lo  !  he  s-iw  a  tall  man  bedight  in 
<'.h]v  armour  who  bore  a  naked  sword  that  fla'^hed  in  the  sun 
and  who  bestrode  a  great,  white  charger.  And  because  of 
1  liar  Martin's  dying  words  Beltane  stood  awed  and  full  of 
amaze. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  until  all  men  might  read  the 
rocnizance  upon  the  first  knight's  resplendent  shield  and 
know  him  for  one  Sir  Jocelyn,  lord  of  Alain,  but  his  com- 
p;;nion  they  knew  not,  since  neither  charge  nor  blazon  bore 
iif  of  any  sort. 

Of  a  sudden  the  herald  set  clarion  to  lip  and  blew  a 
(Iiallcnge  that  was  taken  up  and  answered  from  within  the 
ramp  and  forth  came  Duke  Ivo,  bareheaded  in  his  armour 
and  with  knights  attendant,  who,  silencing  the  heralds  with 
a  gesture,  spake  loud  and  fierce. 

"  .^ir  Jocelyn,  lord  of  Alain,  why  come  ye  against  me  in 
arms  and  so  ungently  arrayed,  wherefore  come  ye  in  such 
f'irce,  and  for  what  ?  " 

Then  answered  Sir  Jocelyn  : 

"  M}'  lord  Ivo,  thou  wcrt  upon  a  time  our  honoured  guest 
within  Mortain,  thou  did'st  with  honeyed  word  and  tender 
I'hrase  woo  our  fair  young  Duchess  to  wife.  But — and  heed 
this,  my  lord  !  when  Helen  the  Beautiful,  the  Proud,  did 
thy  will  gainsay — thou  did'st  in  hearing  of  divers  of  her 
lords  and  counsellors  vow  and  swear  to  come  one  day  and 
sc>fk  her  with  fl-amincf  brands.  -So  hero  to-dav  stand  J  nnH 
divers  other  gentles  of  Mortain — in  especial  this  right  noble 
lord — to  tell  thee  that  so  long  as  we  be  men  ne'er  shalt  set 
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foot  across  our  marches.  Lastly,  wc  are  hither  come  to  ( 
mand  the  safe  conthict  from  Hclsaye  of  our  lady  Dich 
Helen  and  such  of  the  citizens  as  may  choose  to  follow  he; 

"  So  !  "  quoth  Duke  Ivo,  smilint;  and  fmgerin^^  his  lor 
blue  chin,  "  'tis  war  ye  do  force  on  me,  my  lord  of  Alain  ? 

"  Nay,  me^-ire,"  answered  Sir  Jocelyn,  "  that  must 
asked  of  this  sable   knight— for  he  is  greater  than  I    a 
leadeth  where  I  do  but  follow." 

Now  hereupon  the  black  knight  paced  slowly  forwa 
up()n  his  great,  white  horse,  nor  stayed  until  he  came  clc 
beside  Duke  Ivo.  Then  reininc:  in  his  charger,  he  Hft 
his  vizor  and  spake  in  voice  deep  and  strong. 

"  O  thou  that  men  call  Ivo  the  Duke,  look  upon  tl 
face— behold  these  white  hairs,  this  lined  brow  !  Bethii 
thee  of  the  innocent  done  to  cruel  death  by  thy  will  t 
fair  cities  given  to  ravishment  and  flame- and  judge 
this  be  just  and  sufficient  cause  for  w^ar,  and  bitter  wi 
betwixt  us  !  " 

Now  beholding  the  face  of  the  speaker,  his  proud  ai 
noble  bearing,  his  bold  eyes  fierce  and  bright  and  the  gri 
line  of  nose  and  chin,  Duke  Ivo  blenched  and  drew  bac 
the  smile  fled  from  his  lip,  and  he  stared  wide  of  eye  ai 
breathless : 

"  Beltane  !  "  quoth  heat  last,  "  Beltane— ha  1  methoug; 
thee  dusty  bones  these  many  years— so  it  is  war,  I  judge  ? 

For  answer  Duke  Beltane  lifted  on  high  the' long  swoi 
he  bore  : 

"  Ivo,"  said  he,  "  the  cries  and  groans  of  my  sorrowf 
and  distressed  people  have  waked  me  from  my  selfish  grio 
at  last— so  am  I  come  for  vengeance  on  their  innocei 
blood,  their  griefs  and  wrongs  so  long  endured  of  thee.  Th 
do  I  swear  thee,  that  this  steel  shall  go  unsheathed  until 
meet  thee  in  mortal  combat— and  ere  this  sun  be  set  or 
of  us  twain  shall  be  no  more." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answ^ered  Black  Ivo,  "  this  night  belike 
shall  hang  thee  above  the  ruins  of  Belsaye  yonder,  and  th 
son  with  thee  !  "  So  saying,  he  turned  about  and  chin  c 
hst  rode  into  his  camp,  where  was  mounting  and  musterir 
in  hot  haste. 

"  Beltane,"  spake  the  Duchess,  t.asping  Beltane's  ham 
"  dost  know  at  last  ?  " 
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"  Ave,"  answered  he  with  eyes  aglow,  "  but  how  comcth 
my  noble  father  yonder  f  " 

■I  sought  him  out  in  Holy  Cross  Thicket.  Beltane,  I 
told  him  of  thy  valiant  doings  and  of  thy  need  of  instant 
aid,  and  besought  him  to  take  up  arms  for  thee  and  for  me 
and  for   dear  Mortain.  and  to  lead  my  army  'gainst — — " 

P>ut  Beltane,  falhng  before  her  on  his  knee,  spake  quick 
and  passionate  : 

"  0  Helen— flelen  the  Beautiful  !  without  thee  1  had 
been  nought,  and  less  than  nought  !  Without  thee,  Pen- 
tavalon  had  groaned  yet  'neatli  cru(d  wrong  !  W'itlujut 
thee— O  without  thee,  my  Helen,  I  were  a  thing  lost  and 
helpless  in  very  truth  !  " 

Now  hereupon,  being  lirst  and  foremost  a  woman,  young 
and  loving  and  passionate,  needs  must  she  weep  over  him 
a  little  and  stoop  to  cherish  his  golden  head  on  her  bosom. 
and  holding  it  thus  sweetly  pillowed,  to  kiss  him  full  oft 
and  thereafter  loose  him  and  blush  and  sigh  and  turn  from 
his  regard,  all  sweet  and  shy  demurencss  like  the  viM-y  maid 
>he  v,-as. 

Whereat  Beltane,  forgetful  of  all  but  her  loveliness, 
heedful  of  nought  in  the  world  but  her  warm  young  beauty' 
rose  up  from  his  knees  and,  trembling-mute  with  love', 
^'  lid  have  caught  her  to  his  eager  arms  ;  but  of  a  sudderi 
rnineth  Giles,  breathless-hasting  up  the  narrow  stair  and. 
all  heedless  of  his  lord,  runneth  to  tling  himself  upon  his 
knees  before  the  Duchess,  to  catch  her  robe  and  kiss  it  oft. 

"  O  dear  and  gracious  lady  !  "  he  cried,  "  Genevra  hath 
told  me  !  And  is  it  true  thou  hast  promised  mc  a  place 
within  thy  court  at  fair  Mortain— is  it  true  thou  wilt  lift  me 
up  that  I  may  wed  with  one  so  much  o'er  me  in  station — is 
It  true  thou  wilt  give  me  mv  Genevra,  mv  heart's  desire- 
all    unworthy    though    I     be— I— O '"      And    behold! 

Giles's  ready  tongue  faltered  for  very  gratitude  and  on  eacii 
tanned  cheek  were  bright,  quick-falling  tears. 

"  Giles,"  said  she,  "  thou  wert  true  and  faithful  to  my 
l"rd  wlien  his  friends  were  few.  so  methinks  thou  should'st 
bo  faithful  and  true  to  thy  sweet  Genevra— so  will  I  make 

accord " 

"  Lord/'   quoth  Giles  brokenly,   "  ere  thou  dost   speak. 
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beseech  thee  hear  this.  I  have  thoiij^'ht  on  thy  sayir 
regardiiif;  my  past  days— and  grieved  sorely  therefore.  No 
an  ye  do  think  my  shameful  past  bevond  rt;deniptiun,  if  the 
arms  be  tou  vile  to  clasp  her  as  my  v-iiv,  if  my  love  sh;i 
bring  her  sorrow  or  shame  hereafter,  then  because  I  c 
truly  love  her— I  will  see  her  no  more  ;  I  will-  leave  h( 
to  love  one  more  worthy  than  I.  And  tliis  I  do  swear  the 
master — on  the  cross  !  " 
Quoth  Beltane  : 

"  ("riles,  he  that  knoweth  himself  unworthy,  if  that  h 
love  be  a  true  love,  shall  by  that  love  make  himself,  mavha] 
worthier  than  most.  Ke  that  loveth  so  greatly  that  in  h 
love  base  self  is  forgot— such  a  mm,  methinks.  doth  lo\ 
in  God-hke  fashion.  So  shall  it  be  as  my  lady  hath  said. 
Then  (iiles  arose,  and  wiping  oh  his  tears  strove  to  spea 
his  thanks  but  choked  upon  a  sob  instead,  and  turnini 
liasted  down  the  turret  stair. 

Now  presently  within  the  city  Sir  Benedict's  trumpei 
blew,  and  looking  from  the  battlement  Beltane  behc' 
Sir  Hacon  mustering  their  stout  company,  knights  an 
men-at-arms,  what  time  Roger  and  Walkyn  and  Ul 
ordered  what  remained  of  their  pikemcn  and  archers. 

"  BeloNcd  !  "  sighed  Beltane,  drawing  his  Duches 
within  his  arm,  "  see  yonder,  'tis  horse  and  saddle—sooi 
must  I  leave  thee  again." 

Now  did  she  sigh  again,  and  cling  to  him  and  droop  he 
lovely  head,  yet,  when  she  spake  her  words  were  brave 
"  My  Beltane,  this  love  of  mine  is  such  that  I  wouli 
not  have  thee  fail  in  duty  e'en  though  this  my  heart  shouL 
break— but  ah!  husband,  stay  yet  a  httle  longer,  I— 
have  been  a  something  lonely  wife  hitherto,  and  1— do  hat 

loneUness,  Beltane "     A  mailed  foot  sounded  upon  th 

stone   stair  and.   turning  about,  they  beheld  a  knight  ij 
resplendent  armour,  blazoned  shield  slung  before. 

"  Greeting  to  thee,  my  lord  Duke  of  Mortain,  and  to  th^ 
lovely  lady  wife,"  spake  a  cheery  voice,  and  the  speaker 
lifting  his  vizor,  behold  !  it  was  Sir  Benedict.  "  I  go  ii 
mine  own  armour  to-day,  Beltane,  that  haply  thy  nobl' 
father  shall  know  me  in  the  press.  Ha,  see  where  he  orderetl 
lii^  hue,  twas  ever  so  his  custom,  I  mind  me — m  four  column: 
with  archers  betwixt.     Mark  me  now  lad,  J  have  brough 
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thee  here  a  helm  graced  with  these  foolish  feathers  as  is  the 
new  fashion—  white  feathers,  see  you— that  my  lady's  sweet 
pyo^  may  follow  thee  in  the  aiiray." 

"  For  that,  dear  lienedict."  cried  she,  "  for  that  shalt 
ki^-;  me,  so  off  with  thy  great  helm  !  "  I'orthwith  ^ir 
Uinedict  did  off  his  cas(|ue,  and  stooping,  kissed  hiM-  full- 
lipped,  and  moetirg  Beltane's  eye,  flushed  and  haighed  and 
was  solemn  all  in  a  moment. 

"  Ah,  Beltane,  dear  lad,"  quoth  he,  "  1  envy  thee  and 
i^rit've  for  thee  !  To  possess  such  a  maid  to  wife-  and  to 
leave  her-  -so  soon  !  May  (lod  bring  thee  safe  again  to  her 
white  arms.  Ah,  youth  is  very  sweet,  lad,  and  love — true 
love  is  youth's  fair  paradise  and — body  o'  me,  there  soimd 
our  tu(  kets  !  See  where  Ivo  formeth  his  main  battle — and 
yonder  he  posteth  a  goodly  company  to  shut  us  up  within 
the  city.  So  must  we  wait  a  while  until  the  battle  joins— 
thy  noble  father  is  wondrous  wise  in  war — O  verily  he 
hath  seen,  behold  how  he  altereth  his  array  !  O  wise 
Beltane  !  " 

Now  Duke  Ivo  threw  out  a  screen  of  archers  and  h<^rsemen 
to  harass  the  powers  of  Mortain  what  time  he  formed  his 
battle  in  three  great  companies,  a  deep  and  formidable  array 
'^f  knights  and  men-at-arms  whose  tall  lances  rose,  a  very 
forest,  with  pennons  and  banderols  a-flutter  in  the  gentle 
wind  of  mornmg.     Far  on  the  left  showed  the  banner  of  his 
marshal  Sir  Bois;    above  his  right  batiiC  flew  the  Raven 
banner  of  Sir  Pertolepe  the  Red,  and  above  his  main  battle 
rohc  his  own  standard—a  black  lion  on  a  red  field.     So 
mustered  he  his  powers  of  Pentavalon,  gay  with  >tir  of 
[Hnnons  and  rich  trappings  ;    the  sun  flashed  back  from 
ponderous  casques  and  bascinets  innumerable  and  llamed 
■  ■n  blazoned  shields.     And  beholding  their  might  and  con- 
fident beaiing.   Beltane  clenched  nervous  hands  and  his 
mouth  grew  hard  and  grim,  so  turned  he  from  this  for- 
midable host  to  where,  juat  beyond  the  woods,  his  father's 
banner  flew  beside  the  leopards  of  Mortain.     Conspicuous 
upon  his  white  charger  he  beheld  Duke  P.eltane,  a  proud 
■md  warlike  I'igure,  who  sat  his  stamping  war-horse  deep 
in  converse  with  Sir  Jocelyn.  while  behind  were  the  dense 
r.iiiKs    of    Moiiain.     :-'uduenly,    Sir    Jocelyn    wheeled    his 
charger  and  galloped  along  Mortain's  front,  his  rich  armour 
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Klittcrinp;,  until  hv  lialtf(i  at  tlu>  head  of  tliat  knightly 
ruinpanv  p<i>l('d  upon  tlu'  htt. 

Mcanliiui  ,  iJlack  lvo'>  aiclifi^  .uKancin^.  t<  11  into  arrow 
formation  and  l>t"-;an  to  ply  the  Mortain  rank>  with  clouds 
of  shafts  and  bnh:,  lu'ath  which  di\<'r>  nitn  and  horses  fell  — 
what  time  Pilack  Ivo's  masked  C(jlunui>  ino\cd  slowly  for- 
ward to  the  attack — yet  Duko  Fx'ltane,  sitting'  anions^'  his 
kni,i,dits,  stirred  not,  and  the  arniv  of  Muitain  al)ode  very 
^ilent  and  still.  J-Jut  of  a  sudden  J)uke  Jkltane  wheeled  his 
hor>e,  hih  swo'd  lla>hed  on  hiL;h,  whereat  trumpets  brayed 
and  on  the  instant  >ir  Jo(^eIyn  wheeled  oil  U)  the  left,  he  and 
all  his  company,  and  f,Mthering  speed  bej^an  to  skirt  Duke 
Ivo's  advanced  pikemen  and  archers,  and  so  rode  down 
upon  those  men  of  Pentavalon  who  were  drawn  up  against 
Helsaye.  Hereupon  l-Jlack  Ivo  would  have;  launched  a 
counter-chari,'e  to  check  Sir  Jocelyns  attac  k,  but  his  ad- 
vanced lines  of  cross-bowmen  and  archers  hampered  him. 
Once  a.^ain  Duke  Beltane's  sword  Hashed  up,  the  first  line 
of  Mortain's  great  array  leapt  forward  and  with  levelled 
lances  thundered  down  upon  Black  Ivo's  ranks,  scatterinij; 
and  tramplin.tj;  dcnvn  his  archers  ;  but  as  they  cliecked 
before  the  serried  pikes  behind,  forth  {galloped  Duke  Bel- 
tane's second  line  and  atter  this  a  tliird — o'crwhelming 
Ivo's  pikemt'n  by  their  numbers,  and  bursting  over  and 
through  their  torn  ranks,  re-f(3rmed,  and,  spurring  hard, 
met  Ivo's  rank  with  crashing  sliock  in  full  career.  And, 
behind  this  raging  battle,  Duke  Beltane  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  reserves,  keen-eyed  and  watchful,  what  time  Sir  Jocelyn 
was  hotly  engaged  upon  the  left,  nigh  unto  the  town 
itself. 

"  Ah,  Beltane !  "  sighed  the  Duchess,  shivering  and 
covering  her  face — "  'tis  horrible — see  how  they  fall !  " 

"  Nay,  my  brave  Fidelis,  heed  rather  how  valiant  Sir 
Jocelyn  and  his  knights  drive  in  their  advanced  lines — ha! 
Benedict,  see  liow  he  breaks  their  array — an  lie  can  but  turn 
their  flank " 

"  Nay,  Beltane — yonder  cometh  the  Raven  banner  where 
Pertolepe  spurreth  in  support " 

"  Ave.  but  vender  doth  mv  fatlior  launch,  vet  ?..notli'.'r 
charge" — ha  !  Benedict,  let  us  out  and  aid  them — the  wav 
iieth  open  beyond  the  drawbridge  an  we  can  but  turn  Ivo's 
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Hank  !  "  quoth  Beltane  looking  ever  upon  the  battle, 
nicthinks  the  time  is  now,  Benedict  !  " 

With  Helen's  soft  hand  a-tremble  in  his,  Beltane  hasted 
down  from  the  tower  and  Sir  Ikntdict  followed,  until  tlu'V 
were  come  to  the  square  where,  amid  the  joyful  acclaim  of 
the  populace,  their  ^mall  and  hardyfoHowing  were  drawn  up- 
and, as  they  came,  from  townsfolk  and  soldiery  a  shout  arose' 

"  Beltane— the  Duke— the  J)uke!  " 

"  My  lord  J)uke  of  Mortain,"  quoth  Sir  Benedict,  "  I  and 
thy  company  do  wait  thee  to  lead  u.." 

But  Beltane  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  so,  my  lord  of  Bourne,  thou  art  so  cunning  in  war 
and  hast  led  us  so  valiantly  and  well— shalt  lead  us  to  this 
battle,  the  which  I  pray  God  shall  be  our  last !     As  for  me 
this  day  will  I  march  with  the  foresters— so  mount,  my  lord  ■' 

Hereupon,  from  foresters,  from  knights  and  men-at-arms 
another  shout  arose  what  time  Sir  Benedict,  having  knelt 
to  kiss  the  Duchess  Helen's  white  hand,  found  it  woefully 
a-tremble.  -^ 

"Alas,  my  lady  H-len,"  said  he,  "  methinks  thine  is  the 
harder  part  this  day.  God  strengthen  thy  wifely  heart  for 
God,  methinks,  shall  yet  bring  him  to  thine  embrace'  " 
So  saying.  Sir  Benedict  mounted  and  rode  to  the  head  of  his 
lances,  wdiere  flew  his  banner.  "  Unbar  the  gates  '  "  he 
cried.  And  presently  the  great  gates  of  Belsaye  town 
swung  wide,  the  portculUs  clanked  up,  the  drawbridge  fell 
and  thus  afar  off  they  beheld  where,  'mid  swirling  dust-cloud 
the  battle  raged  herce  and  fell. 

And  behold  a  sorry  wight  who  hobbled  toward  them  on  a 
crutch,  so  begirt  and  bandaged  that  little  was  to  see  of  him 
but  bright  eyes. 

"  O  Sir  Hacon  I  "  cried  the  Duchess.  "  did  I  not  bid  thee 
to  thy  bed  ?  " 

"  Why  truly,  dear  my  lady,  but  since  1  may  not  go  forth 
myself,  fain  would  I  see  my  good  conuades  ride  into  the 
battle— faith,  methinks  I  might  yet  couch  a  lance  but  tor 
fear  of  this  thy  noble  lady,  my  lord  Beltane— aye  me  this 
shall  be  a  dismal  day  for  me,  methinks  !  " 

MnT7      then    1     liriU    U^^^    *^£!ii _  J    •-•        -••  - 

smiled  the  Duchess  a  little  tremulously,  "  shalt  watch  with 
me  from  the  bartizan  and  tell  me  how  the  day  goeth  with  us." 
31 
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And  now  Sir  Benedict  lifted  aloft  his  lance,  the  trumpet 
sounded,  and  with  ring  and  t'-amp  he  with  his  six  hundred 
knights  and  men-at-arms  rode  forth  of  the  market-square, 
clattering  through  the  narrow  street,  thundering  over  the 
drawbridge,  and,  forming  in  the  open,  spurred  away  into  the 
battle. 

Then  Beltane  sighed,  and  kneeling,  kissed  his  lady's  white 
hands  : 

"  Beloved,"  spake  he  low-voiced,  "  e'en  now  must  I  go 
from  thee,  but  howsoever  fortune  tend — tliine  am  I  through 
life — aye,  and  beyond." 

"Beltane,"  she  whispered,  'twixt  quivering  lips,  "O 
loved  Beltane,  take  heed  to  thy  dear  body,  cover  thee  well 
with  thy  shield  since  thy  hurts  are  my  hurts  henceforth  and 
with  thee  thou  dost  bear  my  heart — O  risk  not  my  heart  U 
death  without  good  cause  !  "  So  she  bent  and  kissed  him 
on  the  brow  :  but  when  he  would  have  risen,  stayed  him. 
"  Wait,  my  lord  !  "  she  whispered  and  turning,  beckoned  to 
one  behind  her,  and  lo  !  Genevra  ca-ie  forward  bearing  a 
blue  banner. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  behold  here  thy  banner 
that  we  have  wrought  for  thee,  Genevra  and  I." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  banner  and  gave  it  into  Beltane's 
mailed  hand.  But  as  he  arose,  and  while  pale-cheeked 
Genevra  looked  wet-eyed  where  the  archers  stood  ranked, 
hands  clasped  upon  the  green  scarf  at  her  bosom,  forth 
stepped  Giles  and  spake  quick  and  eager. 

"  Lord  !  "  said  h',  "  to-day  niethinks  will  be  more  hard 
smiting  than  chance  for  good  archery,  wherefore  I  do  pray 
let  me  bear  thy  standard  in  the  tight — ne'er  shall  foeman 
touch  it  whiles  that  I  do  live — lord,  I  pray  thee  !  " 

"Be  it  so,  Giles!"  So  Giles  took  the  banner  whiles 
Beltane  fitted  on  his  great,  plumed  helm  ;  thereafter  comes 
Roger  with  his  shield  and  Ulf  leading  his  charger  whereon 
he  mounted  forthwith,  and  wheeling,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  pikemen  and  archers  with  Roger  and  Ulf  mounted 
on  either  Hank  and  Giles  bestriding  another  horse  behind. 

Vet  now  needs  must  he  turn  to  look  his  last  upon  the 
Duchess  ^,tanding  forlorn,  and  beholding  the  tender  passion 
of  her  ttarless  eyes  he  yearned  mightily  to  kiss  them,  and 
sighed  full  deep,  then,  giving  the  word,  rode  out  and  away, 
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the  blue  standard  a-dance  upon  the  breeze  ;  but  his  heart 
sank  to  hear  the  clasli  and  clang  of  gate  and  portcuHis, 
shutting  away  from  him  her  that  was  mure  to  luni  than  Ih'c 
itself. 

Now  when  they  had  gone  some  way  needs  must  he  look 
back  at  Belsiye,  its  battered  walls,  its  mighty  towers  ;  and 
high  upon  the  bartizan  he  beheld  two  figures,  the  one 
be- swathed  in  many  bandages  and  one  he  knew,  who  prayed 
for  him,  even  then  ;  and  all  at  once  wall  and  towers  and 
distant  figures  swam  in  a  mist  of  tears  wherefore  he  closed 
his  bascinet,  yet  not  before  Giles  had  seen— Giles,  whose 
merry  face  was  grim  now  and  hard-set,  and  from  whose 
bright  bascinet  a  green  veil  floated. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  blinking  briglit  eyes,  "  we  have  fought 
well  ere  now,  but  to-day  methinks  we  shall  fight  as  ne'er  we 
fought  in  all  our  days." 

"Aye,"  nodded  Beltane,  "verily,  Giles,  methinks  we 
shall!" 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  looked  upon  the  rolling  battle- 
dust  and  settUng  his  feet  within  the  stirrups,  clenched  iron 
fingers  upon  his  long  sword. 


CHAPTER    LXIX 

HOW   AT   LAST   TKEY   CAME    TO   PENTAVALON   CITY 

All  day  long  the  din  and  thunder  of  battle  had  roared 
upon  the  plain  ;  all  day  the  Duchess  Helen  with  Sir  Hacon 
at  her  side  had  watched  the  eddying  dust-clouds  rolling 
now  this  way,  now  that,  straining  anxious  eyes  to  catch 
the  gleam  of  a  white  plume  or  the  flutter  of  the  blue 
banner  amid  that  dark  confusion.  And  oft  she  heard  Sir 
Hacon  nmtter  oaths  half-stifled,  and  oft  Sir  Hacon  had 
heard  snatches  of  her  breathless  prayers  a:,  the  tide  of 
battle  swung  to  and  fro,  a  desperate  fray  /hence  distant 
shouts  and  cries  mingled  in  awful  din.  Iv.. ;  now,  as  the 
sun  grew  low,  the  close-locked  fray  began  to  roll  south- 
wards fast  and  ever  faster,  a  mighty  storm  of  eddying  dust 
wherein  armour  gleamed  and  steel  glimmered  back  and 
forth,  as  Duke  Ivo  and  his  proud  array  fell  back  and  back 
on  their  last  stronghold  of  Pentavalon  City.  Wherefore  Sir 
Hacon,  upon  the  bartizan,  cursed  no  more,  but  forgetful  of 
his  many  wounds,  waxed  jubilant  instead. 

"Now,  by  Holy  Rood!"  he  cried,  "see,  lady—they 
break  -they  break !  'Twas  that  last  flanking  onset  ! 
None  but  Beltane  the  Strong  could  have  marshalled  that 
last  charge— drawing  on  Black  Ivo  to  attempt  his  centre, 
see  you,  and  crushing  in  his  flanks— so  needs  must  their 
main  battle  fall  back  or  meet  attack  on  two  sides  !  Oho, 
a  wondrous  crafty  leader  is  Duke  Beltane  the  Strong  ! 
See— ha,  see  now  how  fast  he  driveth  them— and  south- 
ward—southward on  Pentavalon  town!" 

"So  do  I  thank  (lod,  but  see  how  many — O  how  many  do 
lie  fallen  by  the  way  "  ' ' 

"  Why,  in  battle,  most  gentle  lady,  in  battle  men  must 
needs  fall,  or  wherefore  should  battles  be  ?  Much  have  I 
seen  of  wars,  lady,  but  ne'er  saw  eyes  sterner  fray  than 
this " 

"  And  I  pray  God,"  spake  the  Duchess,  shivering,  "  these 
eyes  may  ne'er  look  upon  another  !  O,  'tis  hateful'  sight- 
see— look  yonder  !   '  and  she  pointed  where  from  the  awful 
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battle-wrack  reeled  men  faint  with  wounds  while  others 
dragged  themselves  painfully  across  the  trampled  ground. 
"Why,   'twas  a  bloody  business!"   quoth   the  knight 
shaking  his  bandaged  head. 

"  Sir  Hacon,"  said  the  Duchess,  frowning  and  pale.  "  I 
pray  you  summon  me  the  xvceve,  yonder."  And  when  the 
Reeve  was  come,  she  spake  him  very  soft  and  swctl  : 

"  Messire,  I  pray  you  let  us  out  and  aid  the  poor,  stricken 
souls  yonder." 

"  But  lady,  the  battle  is  not  yet  won — to  open  our  gates 
were  unwise,  methinks." 

"  Good  Reeve,  one  died  but  lately  whom  all  men  loved, 
but  dying.  Friar  Martin  spake  these  words—'  I  see  Bclsaye 
rich  and  happy,  her  gates  ever  open  to  the  woeful  and  dis- 
tressed.' Come,  ope  the  gates  and  let  us  out  to  cherish 
these  afflicted." 

Thus  presently  forth  from  Bclsaye  rode  the  Duchess  Helen, 
with  Sir  Hacon  beside  her  and"  many  of  the  townsfolk! 
hasting  pale-cheeked  and  trembling  to  minister  unto  the 
hui  t  and  dying,  and  many  there  were  that  day  who  sighed  out 
their  lives  in  blessings  on  her  head. 

But  meantime  the  battle  roared,  fierce  and  furious  as 
ever,  where  Black  Ivo's  stubborn  ranks,  beset  now  on  three 
sides,  gave  back  sullenly,  fighting  step  by  step. 

And  amid  the  blood  and  dust,  in  the  "forefront  of  that 
ragmg  tumult,  a  torn  and  tattered  blue  banner  rocked  and 
swayed,  where  Beltane  with  Giles  at  his  right  hand  led  on 
his  grim  foresters,  their  ranks  woefully  thinned  and  with 
never  a  horse  among  them.  But  Roger  was  there,  his  face 
besmeared  with  blood  that  oozed  'neath  his  dinted  bascinet 
and  Ulf  was  there,  foul  with  slaughter,  and  there  was  Walkyn 
fierce  and  grim,  while  side  bv  side  amid  the  trampling  pike- 
men  behind,  Jenkyn  and  Tall  Orson  fought. 

And  presently,  to  Beltane  came  Walkyn,  pointing  eagerly 
to  their  left. 

"  iMaster,"  he  cried,  "  yonder  flaunteth  Pertolepe's  banner 
beseech  thee  let  us  make  thitherward " 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  Beltane,  stooping  'neath  the  swing  of 
a  gisann,  "  O  forget  thy  seWsh  vengeance,  man,  and  smite 
biit  foi  IViiUvalun  this  day— iier  foes  be  many  enow,  God 
he  roared,  "  they  yield  !    they  yield  !     Clo 
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up  pikes — in,  in — follow  mc  !  "  Forward  leapt  he  with 
Roger  beside  him  and  the  blue  banner  close  behind,  ani] 
forward  leapt  those  hardy  foresters  where  the  enemy's 
reeling  line  strove  desperately  to  stand  and  re-form.  So 
vvaxed  the  fight  closer,  fiercer  ;  griping  hands  fumbled  at 
mailed  throats  and  men,  locked  in  desperate  grapple,  fell 
and  were  lost  'neath  the  press  ;  but  forward  went  the 
tattered  banner,  on  and  on  until,  checking,  it  reeled  dizzily, 
dipped,  swayed  and  vanished  ;  but  Roger  had  seen  and 
sprang  in  with  darting  point : 

"  Up,  man,"  he  panted,  covering  the  prostrate  a'-cher  with 
his  shield,  "  up,  Giles,  an  ye  can — we're  close  beset " 

"  But  we  be  here,  look'ee,  Roger — 'tis  we,  look'ee  !  " 
cried  a  voice  behind. 

"  Aye,  it  do  be  us  !  "  roared  another  voice,  and  Roger's 
assailants  were  borne  back  bv  f>  line  of  vicious-thrusting 
]Mkes. 

"  Art  hurt,  Giles  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  archer,  getting  to  unsteady  legs, 
"  but  they've  spoiled  me  Gencvra's  veil,  methinks — and  our 
Hag  is  something  smirched,  but,  as  for  me,  I'll  sing  ye  many 
a  song  yet  !  " 

"  Then  here's  twice  I've  saved  thee,  Giles,  so  art  two 
accursed  notches  from  my " 

A  mace  beat  Roger  to  his  knees,  but,  ere  his  assailant 
could  strike  again,  Giles's  broadsword  rose  and  fell. 

"  So  are  we  quits,  good  Roger  !  "  he  cried,  "  Ha,  see — 
they  break  !     On,  pikes,  on  !     Bows  and  bills,  sa-ha  !  " 

Up  rose  the  dust,  forward  swept  the  battle  as  Black  Ivo's 
hosts  gave  back  before  the  might  of  Mortain  ;  forward  the 
blue  banner  reeled  and  staggered  where  fought  Beltane  fierce 
and  untiring,  his  long  shield  hacked  and  dinted,  his  white 
plumes  shorn  away,  while  ever  his  hardy  foresters  smote  and 
thrust  on  flank  and  rear.  Twice  Black  Roger  fell  and  twice 
Giles  leapt  'twixt  him  and  death,  and  perceiving  his  haggard 
eyes  and  the  pallor  of  his  grimed  and  bloody  cheek,  roared 
at  him  in  lierce  anxiety  : 

"  Fall  out,  Roger,  fall  out  and  rest  ye,  man  !  " 

"  Not  whiles  I  can  stand,  archer  !  " 

"  Art  a  tool,  Roger." 

"  Belike  I  am,  Giles " 
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"  And  therefore  do  I  love  thee,  Rogerkin  !  Ha,  bear  up 
man,  yonder  is  water — a  muddy  brook " 

"  O  blessed  Saint  Cuthbert !  "    panted  Roger. 

Now  before  them  was  a  water-brook  and  beyond  this 
brook  Black  Ivo's  harassed  columns  made  a  fierce  and 
desperate  rally  what  time  they  strove  to  re-form  their  hard- 
pressed  ranks  ;  but  from  Duke  Beltane's  midmost  battle 
the  trumpets  brayed  fierce  and  loud,  whereat  from  a  thou- 
sand parched  throats  a  hoarse  cry  rose,  and  chivalry  and 
foot  the  men  of  Mortain  charged  with  levelled  lance,  with 
gormg  pike,  with  whirling  axe  and  sword,  and  over  and 
through  and  beyond  tlie  brook  the  battle  raged,  sweeping 
ever  southwards. 

Presently  before  them  the  ground  sloped  sharply  down 
and  while  Beltane  shouted  warning  to  those  behind  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  sudden  trumpet-blast,  and  glaricing 
to  his  left,  he  beheld  at  last  all  those  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  who  had  ridden  with  his  father  in  their  reserve  all  day 
—a  ghttering  columa,  rank  on  rank,  at  whose  head,  his 
sable  armour  agleam,  his  great  white  charger  leaping  'n'eath 
the  spur,  Duke  Beltane  rode.  Swift  and  sure  the  column 
wheeled  and  with  lances  couched  thundered  down  upon 
Black  Ivo's  reehng  flank. 

A  crash,  a  sudden  roaring  clamour,  and  where  had  marched 
Black  Ivo's  reserve  of  archers  and  pikemen  was  nought 
but  a  scattered  rout.  But  on  rode  Duke  Beltane,  his  lion 
banner  a-flutter,  in  and  through  the  enemy's  staggering 
columns  md  ever  as  he  charged  thus  upon  their  left  so 
charged  Sir  Jocelyn  upon  their  right.  Then  Beltane  leaned 
him  on  his  sword,  and,  looking  down  upon  the  battle  bowed 
liis  head. 

"  Now  praise  be  to  God  and  His  holy  Saints  !  "  quoth  he 
"  yonder  is  \ictory  at  last  !  " 

"  Aye,  master,  •  said  Roger  hoarsely,  "  and  yonder  as  the 
dust  clears  you  shall  see  the  walls  and  towers  of  Pentavalon 
(  itv  !  " 

"  And  lord— lord,"  cried  Walkyn,  "  yonder— in  their  rear 
—you  sImU  see  Red  Pertolepe's  accursed  Raven  banner! 
Why  tarrv  we  here,  lord  ?  See.  their  ranks  break  wf^rv- 
whcre— 'twill  be  hot-foot  now  for  the  city  gates— ha  let 
us  on,  master  !  " 
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"  Aye,  verily,"  quoth  Beltane,  looking  westward,  "  it 
growfth  to  sunset  and  the  city  is  yet  to  storm.  To  your 
ranks,  there — forward  !  " 

Now  as  they  advanced,  Beltane  beheld  at  last  where, 
high  above  embattled  walls  and  towers,  rose  Pentavalon's 
mighty  keep  wherein  he  had  been  born  ;  and,  remembering 
his  proud  and  gentle  mother,  he  drooped  his  head  and 
grieved  ;  and  bethinking  him  of  his  proud  and  gentle  Helen, 
he  took  fresh  grip  upon  his  sword,  and,  lengthening  his 
stride,  looked  where  Black  Ivo's  broken  columns,  weary 
with  battle,  grim  with  blood  and  wounds,  already  began  to 
ride  'neath  tlie  city's  frowning  gateway,  while  hard  upon 
their  straggling  rearguard  Duke  Beltane's  lion  banner 
iluttered.  A  desperate  hewing  and  thrusting  in  the  narrow 
gateway,  and  Black  Ivo's  shattered  following  were  driven 
in  and  the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  of  the  town  full  of  battle 
and  '^lau.ghti^r.  Street  bv  street  the  town  was  won  until 
before  them  loomed  the  mighty  keep  of  Pentavalon's  ducal 
stronghold.  Outer  and  inner  bailey  were  stormed  and  so 
at  last  came  they,  a  desperate,  close-tighting  company, 
into  the  great  tilt-yard  before  the  castle. 

Now  of  a  siiddcn  a  shout  went  up  and  thereafter  was  a 
great  quiet — a  silence  wherein  friend  and  foe,  panting  and 
weary,  stood  alike  at  gaze.  And  amid  this  e.xpectant  hush 
the  two  Dukes  of  Pentavalon  fronted  each  other.  No  word 
said  thev,  but,  while  all  eyes  watched  them,  each  took 
lance,  and,  riding  to  the  extremity  of  the  courtyard,  wheeled, 
and,  couching  their  lances,  spurred  fiercely  against  each  other. 
And  now  men  held  their  breath  to  behold  these  two  great 
knights,  who,  crouched  low  in  their  saddles,  met  midway 
in  full  career  with  crash  and  splintering  shock  of  desperate 
onset.  Duke  Beltane  reeled  in  his  stirrups,  recovered,  and, 
leaning  forward,  stared  down  upon  his  enemy,  who,  prostrate 
on  his  back,  slowly  lifted  gauntleted  hand  that,  falUng 
weakly,  clashed  upon  the  stones — a  small  sound,  yet  plain 
to  be  heard  by  reason  of  that  breathless  hush. 

Slow  and  stiffly  Duke  Beltane  dismounted,  and,  reeUng 

in  his  gait,  came  and  knelt  beside  Black  Ivo  and  loosed  off 

his  river,  helm,     'i'hereafter.  slow  and  painfully,  he  arose, 

and  looking  round  upon  all  men,  spake  faint- voiced  : 

"  God— hath     judged— betwixt     us     this     day  !  "     said 
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lip.   "  and    to-day — mcthinks — He   doth    summon   me— to 

judgment "      l-^ven  as  he  spake  he  Uft' d   his   hands, 

-truggUng  with  the  lacing  of  his  helmet,  siaggcred,  and 
would  have  fallen,  wherefore  Beltane  sprang  forward.  Yet 
i>ne  there  was  quicker  than  he,  one  whose  goodly  armour, 
smirched  and  battered,  yet  showed  the  blazon  of  Bourne. 

"  Benedict  !  "  quoth  Duke  Beltane  feebly,  "  faithful  wert 
thou  to  the  last '.     O  Benedict,  where  is  my  noble  son  ?  " 

"Father!"  cri^^d  BeUane,  "thou  hast  this  day  won 
Pentavalon  from  her  shame  and  misery  !  "  But  the  Duke 
lay  very  still  in  their  arms  and  spake  no  word. 

So,  when  they  had  uncovered  his  white  head,  they  bore 
him  tenderly  into  the  great  banqueting-hall  and  laid  him 
on  goodly  couch  and  cherished  him  with  water  and  wine, 
wherefore,  in  a  while,  he  opened  swooning  eyes. 

"  Beltane  !  "  he  whispered,  "  dear  and  noble  son— thy 
manhood— hath  belike  won  thy  father's  soul  to  God's  mercy. 
So  do  I  leave  thee  to  cherish  all  those  that— have  known, 
wrong  and  woe — by  reason  of  my  sollish  life  !  Dear  son, 
bury  me  with  thy— noble  mother,  but  let  me  lie — at  her 
feet,  Beltane.  O  had  I  been  less  selfish— in  my  sorrow  ! 
But  God  is  merciful !  Benedict — kiss  me — and  thou,  my 
Beltane— God  calleth  me — to  rest.  In  manus  tuas — 
Dumine  !  "  Then  Duke  Beltane,  that  had  been  the  Hermit 
Ambrose,  clasped  his  mailed  hands,  and,  smiling  wondrous 
glad  and  tender,  yielded  his  soul  to  God. 

In  a  while  Beltane  came  forth  into  the  courtyard  and 
beheld  Sir  Jocelyn  mustering  their  knightly  prisoners  in  the 
ward  below,  for,  with  Black  Ivo's  death,  all  resistance  was 
ended.  And  now  tlie  trumpets  blared,  rallying  their  various 
companies,  but  Beltane  abode  very  full  of  sorrowful  thoughts. 
To  him  presently  comcth  Giles  yet  grasping  the  blue  stan- 
dard befouled  with  dust  and  blood,  the  which  he  laid  rever- 
ently at  Beltane's  feet. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  my  trust  is  ended.  See,  yonder 
standeth  our  company  of  foresters  !  "  and  he  pointed  where 
a  single  rank  of  grimed  and  weary  men  lay  upon  the  hard 
tiag-stones  or  leaned  on  their  battered  weapons. 

"  Giles— O  Giles,  is  this  all  ?  " 

■■  Aye,  lord,  we  muster  but  seventy  and  one  all  loid, 
and  of  these  Tall  Orson  lieth  dead  yonder  in  Jenkyn's  arms, 
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and  Roger— poor  Roger  is  a-dying,  methinks— and  Ulf  and 
Walkvn  arc  not." 

But  even  as  he  spake  he  turned  and  started,  for,  from  the 
ward  below  a  hunting-horn  brayed  feebly. 

•• 'lis  our  forester's  rally,  master!"  quoth  he,  "and 
sec — Jcsu,  what  men  are  these?  "  For  into  the  court- 
yard, followed  by  many  who  gaped  and  stared  in  wonder- 
ment, six  men  staggered,  men  hideou.-,ly  stained  am 
be-sp'lashtd  from  head  to  foot,  and  foremost  came  two. 
And  Walkyn  was  one  and  Ulf  the  Strong  the  other. 

Now  a>  lie  came  Walkynstaredin  strange,  wildfashion,  and 
choked  often  in  his  breathing,  and  his  mailed  feet  dragged 
feebly, in>omuciithat  he  would  havel-'denbutforUlf'smighty 
arm.    Being  come  where  Beltane  stood  with  Sir  Benedict  and 
many  other  wondering  knights  and  nobles,  Walky.nhaltedand 
strove  to  speak,  but  choked  again  instead.  Inonehandbarehe 
his  great  axe,  and  in  the  other  a  torn  and  stained  war-cloak. 
"Lord,"  quoth  he  in  sobbing  breaths,  "  a  good  day  for 
thee— this— lord    Duke— a    good    day    for    Pentavalon— a 
j(n-ous  dav— blessed   day  for  mc--you'll  mind  they  slew 
mother  and  father  and  sister,  lord— brother  and  wife  and 
child  ?     ]:mpty-heartcd  was  I  and  desolate  therefore,  but 
—to-day,  ha,  to-day  1  die  also  methinks.     So,  an  ye  will, 
lord  Duke— keep  thou  mine  axe  in  memory— of  Walkyn— 
'tis  a  goodly  axe- -hath  served  me  well  to-day— behold  !  " 
Now  a?  he  spake  he  loosed  a  corner  of  the  war-cloak,  and 
from  its  grimed  and  ghastly  folds  there  rolled  forth  into  the 
red  Ught  of  the  cleanly  sun  a  thing  that  trundled  softly 
across  the  pavement,  and,  stopping,  showed  a  pallid  face 
crowned  with  red  hair,  'neath  which  upon  l'  2  brow,  betwixt 
the  staring  eyes,  was  a  jagged  scar  like  to  a  cross. 

Now  while  all  men  stared  upon  this  direful  thing  holdmg 
their  breaths,  Walk-n  laughed  loud  and  high,  and,  breaking 
from  Ulf's  clasp,  staggered  to  where  it  lay  and  pointed 
thereto  with  shaking  hnger. 

"  Behold  !  "  he  cried,  "  behold  the  head  of  Bloody  Perto- 
lepe  !  "  Therewith  he  laughed,  and  strove  to  kick  it  with 
feeble  foot— but  staggered  instead,   and,   loosing  his  axe, 

_„i._u^,l  ,..;,l^  1,;^  l^t-"->-  '^.-r"'-  -^-nri   -foil     ■f-i^r>  rln\ji.-nvvr. rn«; 

"  Bloody  Pertolepe  is  dead  !  "  he  cried,  and  choked  ;  and, 
choking — died. 
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CHAPTER    LXX 

WHICH    SPKAKETH    I-OK    ITSELF 

It  was  not  the  piping  of  throstle  or  sweet-throated  merle 
that  had  waked  my  P><-ltane,  who  witli  slumberous  eyes 
-^tared  up  at  carven  canopy,  round  liim  upon  rirh  arras,  and 
down  upon  embroidered  bed-covering  and  silken  pillow, 
while  through  the  narrow  lattice  the  young  sun  played  upon 
pilded  roof-beam  and  polished  floor.  So  lay  F.cltane,  blink- 
ing sleepy  eyes  and  hearkening  to  a  soft  and  melodious 
whistling  from  the  little  garden  below  his  casement. 

P>eing  thus  heavy  with  sleej),  he  wondered  drowsily  what 
great  content  was  this  that  Idled  him,  and  wherefore  ? 
Wondering  yet,  he  sighed,  and  because  of  the  sun's  radiance, 
closed  slumberous  eyes  again  and  would  have  slept  ;  but,  of 
a  sudden  the  whistling  ceased,  and  a  rich,  sweet  voice  fell 
to  gentle  singing. 

"  Hark  !    in  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
l.ove  rnlh'Di  thi^p  ;i\v,-iy, 
Each  leaf  a  small,  soft  voice  doth  find. 
Each  pretty  liird  doth  cry  in  kind, 
O  heart,  h^ste  north  to-d.:y." 

Beltane  sat  up  broad  awake,  for  Blaen  lay  to  the  north, 
and  in  Blaen — but  Giles  was  singing  on  i 

"  Youth  is  quick  to  speed  away, 
But  love  abideth  ever. 
Fortune,  though  she  smile  to-day, 
Fickle  is  'nd  will  not  stay. 
But  true-.ove  changcth  never. 

"  The  s   -rid  doth  change,  as  chnnge  it  must. 
But  true-love  changeth  never. 
F^oud  ambition  is  but  dust, 
The  bow  doth  break,  the  sword  doth  rust. 
But  love  abideth  ever." 

Beltane  was  leaning  half  out  of  the  casement,  of  the  which 
fnrt  \x-hr»  en  T.r!rr>rmrimis  as  Giles,  busilv  furbishinE  armoiir 
and  bascinet. 
"  Giles  !  "    he  cried,  "  O  Giles— rouse  ye,  man  1  " 
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questioni'd  diies 


"  How,   lord— art  awake  so  early  ? 
looking  up  innocent  of  eye. 

"  Was  it  not  for  this  thou  did'st  ^ing,  roque  (jiles  ?  Go 
now,  bid  Ro.^er  have  three  horses  saddled,  for  within  the 
hour  we  ride  hence." 

"  To  Mortain,  lord  ?  "   questioned  Giles  eagerly. 

"Aye,  (iiles,  to  Mortain— north  to  Blaen,  where  else 
should  we  ride  to-day  ?  " 

So  sayini,',  Heltane  turned  back  into  his  sumptuous 
chamber  and  fell  to  donning,  not  his  habiliments  of  state, 
but  those  well-worn  garments,  all  frayed  by  his  heavy  mail. 
Swift  dressed  he  and  almost  stealthily,  oft  pausing  to  glance 
into  the  em])ty  garden  be'ow,  and  oft  staying  to  listen  for 
some  sound  within  the  massy  building.  And  thus  it  was  he 
started  to  hear  a  soft  knocking  at  the  door,  and,  turning, 
beheld  Sir  Benedict. 

"  Forsooth,  art  up  betim.es,  my  lord  Duke,"  quoth  he, 
bright  eyes  a-twinkle,  "  and  verily  I  do  commend  this  so 
great  zeal  in  thee  since  there  be  many  and  divers  matters 
do  need  thy  ducal  attention— matters  of  state  and 
moment " 

"  Matters  of  state?  "   said  Beltane,  something  troubled. 

"  There  be  many  noble  and  illustrious  lords  come  in  to 
pay  thee  homage  and  swiar  to  thee  divers  fealty  oaths " 

"  Then  must  they  wait,  I^inedict." 

"  Wait,  my  lord — men  so  illustrious!  Then  this  day  a 
deputation  waiteth  on  thee,  merchants  and  what  not " 

"  These  must  wait  also,  Benedict "  saith  Beltane,  his 

trouble  growing. 

"  Moreover  there  is  high  festival  at  the  minster  with 
much  chanting  and  glorification  in  thy  behalf— and  'tis 
intended  to  make  for  thee  a  iuniphal  pageant — fair  maidens 
to  strow  flowers  beneath  tiiy  horse's  feet,  musicians  to  plea- 
sure thee  with  pipe  and  tabor — and " 

"  Enough,  enough,  Benedict.  Prithee,  why  must  I  needs 
endure  this  ?  " 

"  Such  things  do  wait  upon  success,  Beltane,  and  more- 
over thou'rt  Duke!  Aye,  verily,  thou'rt  Duke!  The 
which  nuiiuotli  iiie  that,  being  Duke,  it  behoveth  thee " 

"And  yet,  Benedict,  I  do  tell  thee  that  all  things  must  wait 
a  while, mcthinks, or  better — do  you  attend  them  forme " 
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"  Nay~I  am  no  Duke!  "  (juoth  Sir  Benedict  lia,-.tily. 

■'  Yet  thou  art  my  chiefest  counsellor  and  lord  Seneschal 
of  Pcntavalon.  So  to  thy  wise  judgement  I  do  entrust  all 
matters  socvit " 

"  Hut  I  have  no  warranty,  thou  cunniiif;  boy,  and " 

"  Shalt  liave  my  bond,  my  ilucal  ring,  nay,  the  very 
crown  itself,  howbeit  this  day- " 

"Wilt  ride  for  .M(jrtain.  O  lover?"  said  Sir  Benedict, 
.--miling  his  wry  smile. 

"  Aye,  verily,  dear  Benedict,  nor  shall  aught  undf^ 
heaven  let  or  stay  me— yet  how  knew  yv.  this,  Benedict  ?  " 

"  For  that  'tis  so  my  heart  would  have  prom})ted  had  I 
been  so  blessed  as  thou  art,  dear  my  Beltane.  And  know- 
ing thou  needs  must  to  thy  beauteous  Helen  I  have  a 
meal  prepared  within  my  chamber,  come  your  ways  and 
let  us  eat  together." 

So  came  they  to  a  handsome  cliambcr  hard  by  where  was 
spread  a  goodly  repast  whereto  they  did  full  justice,  though 
talking  much  the  while,  until  one  tapped  lightly  upon  tlu^ 
door,  and  Roger  entered  bearing  Beltane's  uew-burnishcd 
mail. 

"Nay,  good  Roger,"  said  Beltane,  smiling,  "need  for 
that  is  done  methinks,  we  ride  light  to-day  !  " 

But  Sir  Benedict  shook  wise  head. 

"  My  lord,  'tis  true  our  wars  be  ended  I  thank  (iod,  anci 
we  may  sheathe  our  swords  at  last,  but  the  woods  be  full 
of  Black  Ivo's  .scattered  soldiery,  with  outlaws  and  other 
mastcrless  men." 

'  Ha,  verily,  lords,"  quoth  Roger,  "  there  shall  many 
turn  outlaw,  methinks- " 

"  Then  must  we  end  outlawry  !  "   said  Beltane,  frowning. 

"  And  how  would 'st  do  it,  Bdtane  ?  " 

"  Make  an  end  of  the  game  laws,  Benedict— throw  wide 
the  forests  to  all  who  will " 

"  But,  master,  thus  shall  every  clapper-claw  rogue  be 
free  to  \i!l  for  his  base  sport  thy  goodly  deer,  or  belike  a 
hart  of  ten,  lit  for  sport  of  kings " 

"  Well,  let  them  in  this  thing  be  kings.     But  I  do  hold 

valon  the  woods  are  free— I  pray  you  let  this  be  proclaimed 
forthwith,  my  lord." 
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Quoth  Sir  Benedict,  as  with  Roger'-  aid  Ik-ltauc  did  on 
his  armour  : 

"  There  is  a  postern  beyond  the  pleasaunce  yonder  shall 
brin/^'  you  fortli  of  the  eity  and  no  man  the  wiser." 

"  VVhy  then,  bring  ye  the  liorses  thither,  Roger,  and 
haste  ye!  " 

Now  when  Roger  was  gone.  Sir  Benedict  arose  and  set- 
ting his  hands  on  Beltane's  shoulders  ([ucstioned  hun  lull 
serious  : 

"  Mean  ye  forsooth  to  make  the  forests  free.  Beltane  '.   ' 

"  Aye,  verily,  Benedict." 

"  This  shall  cause  much  discontent  among  thy  lords " 

"  Well,  wv.  wear  swords,  Benedict  !  But  this  I  swear, 
whilf.^  I  am  Duke,  never  again  shall  a  man  iiang  for  kilhng 
of  my  deer.  Moreover,  '.s  my  mtcnt  forthwith  to  lower 
all  taxes,  more  especially  m  the  market  towns,  to  extend 
their  charters  and  grant  them  new  privileges." 

"  Biltane,  I  fear  thy  years  shall  be  full  of  discord." 

"What  matter,  an  my  people  prosper?  But  thou  art 
older  and  much  wiser  than  I,  Benedict,  bethink  thee  of 
these  things  then,  I  pray,  and  judge  how  best  such  changes 
may  be  'biablished,  for  a  week  hence,  God  willing,  I  summon 
my  first  counc'l  But  now,  dear  Benedict,  I  go  to  find 
my  happiness. 

"Farewell,  my  lord — (iod  speed  thee,  my  Beltane!  0 
lad.  lad,  the  heart  of  Benedict  goeth  with  thee,  methinks  !  " 
and  Sir  Benedict  turned  suddenly  away.  Then  Beltane 
took  and  chi>ped  those  strong  and  able  hands. 

"  Benedict,"  said  he,  "  truer  friend  man  never  had  than 
thou,  and  for  this  I  d(i  love  thee — and  thou  art  wise  and 
valiant  and  great-hearted,  and  thou  did'st  love  my  noble 
motlur  with  a  noble  love,  and  for-  this  do  I  love  thee  best 
of  all,  dear  friend." 

Then  Benedict  lifted  his  head,  and  like  father  and  son 
they  kisr^ed  each  other,  and  together  went  forth  into  the 
sweet,  cool-breathing  morn. 

Beyond  the  postern  were  Giles  and  Black  Roger  with  the 
horses,  and  Giles  sang  blithe  beneath  his  breath,  but  Roger 
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Now  being  mounted.  Beltane  reined  close  beside  Sir  Bene- 
dict and  smiled  full  joyous  and  spake  him  thus,  low-voiced  : 


it  Roger 
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"Dear  Hcncdict,  to-day  one  (hat  lovctli  tlice  doth  rid.' 
away,  but  in  a  week  two  that  lov.;  thee  shall  rtturn.  And 
nrx-U  must  these  two  love  thee  ever  and  always,  very 
-really,  Benedict,  since  but  for  thee  they  had  not  C(')'ne  t<» 
their  joy."  So  saying',  he  touched  spur  to  Hank  and 
bounded  away,  with  (iiles  and  Ro^er  spurrin;:;  behn.d. 

Soon  were  they  free  of  tlie  city  and  reaching'  that  rollin- 
down  where  the  battle  had  raged  so  lattly.  Heltane  set  his 
lioise  to  a  stretching;  gallop,  and  away  they  ra'"d,  o\  jr  u\>- 
land  and  lowland  until  they  beheld  afar  to  their  right  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Belsaye.  But  on  they  rode  t(jward 
the  green  of  the  woods,  and  ever  as  they  rode  Giles  sang 
full  blithely  to  himself  whiles  Roger  gloomed  and  -ighed  ; 
wherefore  at  last  the  archer  turned  to  clap  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

''  What  aileth  thee,  my  Rogerkin  ^  "  (luoth  he. 

"Ha,"  growled  I'Joger,  "the  world  waggeth  well  with 
thee,  (iilcs,  these  days,  but  as  for  nic— poor  Roger  lacketh. 
^aint  Cuthbert  knoweth  I  have  striven  and  likewise  {ilagucd 
him  sore  ui)on  the  matter,  and  yet  my  belt— my  accursed 
belt  yet  beareth  a  notch— behold  !  " 

"^  Why,  'tis  but  a  single  notch,  Roger." 

"  Yet  a  notch  it  is,  forsooth,  and  how  shall  my  heart 
go  light  and  my  soul  clean  until  I  have  a  belt  with  notches 

llUL    OiiC  ? 

"  Belike  thou  hast  forgot  some  of  the  lives  thou  did'^t 
■^ave.  Roger— mine  thou  did'st  save  four  times  wiiliin  the 
battle,  I  mind  me " 

"  Nay,  'twas  but  twice,  Giles." 

"  Wliy  then  'twas  thrice,  Roger— the  banner  iiampercd 
me  and " 

"  'Twas  but  twice,  alack  !  "  sighed  Roger,  "  Saint  Cutli- 
bert  knoweth  'twas  but  twice,  and,  being  a' very  watchful 
saint,  may  not  be  cheated,  Giles." 

"  Why  then,  Roger,  do  ye  beset  him  in  prayer,  so  whil«- 
thou  dost  hold  him  in  play  thus,  I  will  snick  away  thy 
sohtary  notch  so  sweetly  he  shall  never  know " 

"  Alack,  'twill  not  avail,  Giles.  must  needs  bear  this 
noTcn  witn  iiic  Uiilo  Liie  grave,  beiii.e.  ' 

"  Nay,  Roger.  I  will  to  artifice  and  subtle  stratagem  on 
thy  behalf  as— mark  me  !    I  do  know  a  pool  :)cs!de  the 
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v.'uv  !  Now  if  I  slip  witliin  the  pool  and  lliou  shnulrl'st 
]mll  me  from  the  pool— how  then?  Ha— 'tis  well  be- 
ihoui^ht,  let's  do't  !  " 

"  Were  it  any  but  Saint  Cuthbert  !  "  si-hed  Roger,  "  but 
I  do  tliank  thee  for  thy  kindly  thought,  Giles." 

Now  after  thi^  went  they  some  way  in  silence,  Beltane 
riding  ahead  verv  full  of  thought  and  his  companions  be- 
hind, the  one  smiling  and  debonair,  the  other  frowning  and 
sad. 

"  Forsootli,"  quoth  Ciiles  at  last,  "  as  thou  sayest,  Roger, 
the  world  waggeth  well  with  n:ie.     Hast  heard,  beUke,  our 

lady  Duchess  hath  been  pleased  to " 

"Aye,  I've  heard,  my  lord  liailift — who  hath  not?  " 
"Nay,  I  aid  but  mention  it  to  two  or  thiee,"  quoth 
Giles.  "  ^Moreover  our  lord  doth  smile  on  me  these  days, 
though  forsooth  he  hath  been  familiar  with  me  since  hrst 
I  found  him  within  the  green— long  ere  he  found  thee, 
Rogerkin  !  I  rode  a  white  ass,  T  mind  me,  and  my  lord 
walked  beside  me  very  fair  and  soft-spoken,  whereupon  I 
called  him— Sir  Dove  !  O  me— a  dove,  mark  yen  !  Since 
when,  as  ye  know,  we  have  been  comrades,  he  and  1,  nay, 
brothers-in-arms,  rather  !  Very  close  in  his  counsels  I— 
very  near  to  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  All  of  the  which 
Cometh  of  possessing  a  tongue  as  ready  as  my  wit,  Roger- 
kin  !  " 

Now  as  he  hearkened,  Roger's  frown  grew  blacker  and 
his  powerful  liind  clenched  upon  the  bridle. 

"And  yet,"  quoth  Giles,  "as  I  am  in  my  lord's  dear 
friendship,  so  art  thou  in  mine,  Roger,  man,  nor  in  my 
vaulting  fortunes  will  I  e'er  forget  thee.  Belike  within 
Mortain  shalt  aid  me  in  my  new  duties,  or  shall  I  speak 
my  lord  on  thy  behalf  ? 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Roger  suddenly,  "  hrst  tell  me  this,  my 
lord  Steward  and  High  Baihtt  of  Mortain,  did  the  Duke  my 
master  chance  ever  to  take  thy  hand,  to  wet  it  with  his 
tears  and — kiss  it  ? 

"Art  mad,  Roger !  Wherefore  should  my  lord  do 
this  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  nodded  R  ger,  "  wherefore  ?  " 
And  when  Giles  had  whistled  a  while  and  Roger  had 
scowled  a  while  the  archer  spake  again  : 
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I  wonder  how  long  thou  wilt 
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"  Hast  never  been  in  love,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Never,  Saint  ("uthbert  be  praised  !  " 

"  Then  canst  know  nought  of  the  joy  and  wonder  of  it 
So  will  1  make  fcr  thee  a  song  of  love,  as  thus  ;   open  thine 
ears  and  hearken  : 

"  So  fair,  so  swoet,  so  pure  is  she 
I  do  thank  (iod, 
Her  love  iin  armour  is  to  rae 
'Gainst  sorrow  and  adver.^ity, 
So  in  -ny  song  rii;ht  joyfully 
I  do  thank  God  for  love. 

"  i.cr  '  jve  a  cloak  is,  round  me  cast, 
I  do  thank  (iod. 

To  cherish  me  'gainst  fortune's  lilast. 
Her  love,  furgetting  evils  past, 
Shall  lift  me  up  to  heaven  at  last, 
So  I  thank  (lod  for  lOve." 

"  Here  is  a  fair  song,  methinks  ;  dost  not  wonder  at 
love  now,  Roger,  and  the  glory  of  it  r  " 

"  I  wonder,"  quoth  Roger,  "  how  long  tliou  shalt  believe 
all  this  when  thou  art  wed. 
live  true  to  her  when  she  is  thy  wife  !  " 

Now  hereupon  the  archer's  comely  face  grew  red,  grew 
pale,  his  bronzed  hand  flew  to  his  belt  and  leapt  on  high, 
gripping  his  dagger  ;  but  Roger  had  seen,  his  fingers  c'osed 
im  the  descending  wrist  and  they  grappled,  swaying  in 
their  saddles. 

Grim  and  silent  they  slipped  to  earth  and  strove  together 
on  the  ling.  But  Roger  liad  Oiles  in  a  cruel  wrestling- 
hold,  wrenched  him,  bent  him,  and  bearing  him  to  earth, 
wrested  away  the  dagger  and  raised  it  above  the  archer's 
naked  ttiroat.  And  Giles,  lying  powerless  beneath,  looked 
up  into  Roger's  iierce,  scowling  face,  and,  seeing  no  pity 
there,  his  pale  cheek  grew  paler  and  in  his  eyes  came  an 
agony  of  broken  hopes ;  but  his  gaze  quailed  not  and 
when  he  spake,  his  voice  was  firm. 

"  Strike  t,ue,  comrade  !  "  said  he. 

The  han>^.  above  him  wavered  ;  the  dagger  was  dashed 
aside,  and,  covering  his  face.  Black  Roger  crouched  there, 
liis  broad  shoulders  and  powerful  figure  quaking  and  shiver- 
ing. Then  Giles  arose,  and,  stepping  to  his  dagger,  came 
back  with  it  grasped  in  his  hand, 
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Giles  ?  " 
belt   shall  go 


"  Rocker  !  "  said  he. 

Qnf>th  Roger,  his  face  still  hidden  : 

"  My  throat  is  bare  also,  arclur  !  " 

"  Roger — comrade,  give  to  me  thy  belt  !  " 

Now  at  this  Ro^er  looked  up.  wondcrinr^. 

"  My  belt  ?  "    (juoth  he,  "  what  would  y( 

"  Cut   away   thy   last   notch,   Roger — thy 
smooth-edged  henceforth  and  thy  soul  clean,  niethinks." 

"  But  I  meant  to  slay  thee,  Giles." 

"  But  spared  me,  Roger,  spared  me  to  life  and — love, 
my  Rogerkin.     O  friend,  give  me  thy  belt  !  " 

So  Roger  gave  him  the  belt,  whercfrom  Giles  forthwith 
cut  the  last  notch,  which  done,  they  together,  hke  mis- 
chievous lads,  turned  to  look  where  their  lord  rode  far 
ahead  ;  and,  beholding  him  all  unconscious  and  lost  in 
thought,  they  sighed  their  rcUef,  and  mounting,  went  on 
together. 

Now  did  Roger  oft  glance  at  Giles,  who  kept  his  face 
averted  and  held  his  peace,  whereat  Roger  grew  uneasy, 
lidgeted  in  his  saddle,  fumbled  with  the  reins,  and  at  last 
spake : 

"  Giles  !  " 

"  Aye,  Roger  !  " 

"  Forgive  me  !  " 

But  Giles  neither  turned  nor  spake,  wherefore  contrite 
Roger  must  needs  set  an  arm  ab<  ut  him  and  turn  him 
about,  and  behold,  the  archer's  eyes  were  brimming  with 
great  tears  ! 

"  O  Giles  !  "    gasped  Roger,  "  O  Giles  !  " 

"  Roger,  I — I  do  love  her,  man — I  do  love  her,  heart 
and  soul  !  Is  this  so  hard  to  believe,  Roger,  or  dost  think 
me  rogue  so  base  that  true  love  is  beyond  me  ?  'Tis  true 
I  am  unworthy,  and  yet— I  do  verily  love  her,  Roger  !  " 

"  Wilt  forgive  me — canst  forgive  me,  Giles  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Roger,  for  truly  we  have  saved  each  other's  lives 
so  (.ft  we  must  needs  be  friends,  thou  and  I.  Only  thy 
words  did — did  hurt  me,  friend — for  indeed  this  love  of 
mine  hath  in  it  much  of  heaven,  Roger.  And — there  be 
times  when  I  do  dream  of  mayhap — teaching — a  little  Giles 
— to  loose  a  straight  shaft — some  day.  O  sweet  Jesu,  make 
me  worthy,  amen  !  " 
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And  nuw  Beltane  glancing  up  and  finding  the  sun  high, 
summoned  dilus  and  Roger  beside  him. 

"  l-riends,"  said  he,  "  we  have  journeyed  farther  than 
mcthouglit,  let  us  turn  into  the  boskage  yonder  and  eat." 

So  in  a  v.i-.ilo  tlie  horses  tethered,  behold  thum  within  a 
leafy  bowt.T  eating  and  drinking  and  laughing  like  the  blithe 
lurL.-.ters  they  were,  until,  their  hunger  assuaged,  they 
made  ready  to  mount.  But  of  a  sudden  the  bushes  parted 
near  by  and  a  man  stepped  forth  ;  a  small  man  he,  plump 
and  buxom,  whose  quick,  bright  eyes  twinkled  "neath  his 
wide-eaved  hat  as  he  saluted  Beltane  with  obeisance  very 
humble  and  lowly.     Quoth  he  : 

"  Right  nnble  an^  most  resplendent  lord  Duke  Beltane, 
I  do  most  humbly  greet  thee,  1— Lubbo  Fitz-Lubbin,  past 
Pardoner  of  the  Holy  See  who  but  a  poor  plain  soul  am, 
do  oiler  thee  my  very  insignihcant,  yet  most  sincere,' 
felicitous  good  wishes." 

"  My  thanks  are  thine,  Pardoner.  What  more  would 
you  ?  " 

'•  Breath,  lord  metliink.  ,"  said  Giles,  "  wind,  my  lord, 
after  periods  so  profound  and  sonorous  !  " 

"  Lord  Duke,  right  puissant  and  most  potential,  I  would 
but  tell  thee  this,  to  wit,  that  I  did  keep  faua  with  thee, 
that  I,  by  means  of  this  unworthy  hand,  did  set  thee  be- 
yond care,  hft  thee  above  sorrow,  and  gave  to  thee  the 
heaven  of  thy  most  warm  and  earnest  desires." 

"  How  mean  you,  Pardoner  ?  " 

"  Lord  Duke,  when  thou  didst  bestow  life  on  two  poor 
rogues  upon  a  time,  when  one  rogue  stole  away  minded  to 
betray  thee  to  thine  enemy,  the  second  rogue  did  steal 
upon  the  first  rogue,  and  this  second  rogue  bare  a  small 
knife  whereof  the  first  rogue  suddenly  died.  And  thus 
Duke  Ivo,  thine  enemy,  came  not  before  Belsaye  until  thou 
and  thy  company  were  safe  within  its  walls.  So  by  reason 
of  this  poor  second  rogue  Pentavalon  doth  rejoice  in  free- 
dom. To-day  is  singing  on  every  village  green—happiness 
IS  in  the  very  air,  for  'tis  Pentavalon' s  Beltane,  and  Beltane 
is  a  sweet  season  ;  so  doth  this  poor  second  rogue  find 
him  recompense.  Verily  art  welf  named,  lord  Beltane, 
since  in  thee  Pentavalon's  winter  is  passed  away  and 
spring  is  come— O  happy  season  of  Beltane,  O  season  of  new 
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beginninf;;s  and  new  '  ^  !  So,  my  lord  Beltane,  may  it 
ever  be  l^)eltane  wii  .nee,  may  it  be  sweet  spring;  ever 
within  thy  ncble  heait.     God  kocp  thee  an.^  fartwcll." 

So  saying  the  Pardoner  turned  about,  and  plunging  into 
the  dense  green,  was  gone. 

"A  pestilent  wordy  fellow,  lord,"  quoth  Gile?;.  "one  of 
your  windy  talkers  that  talketh  that  no  other  talker  may 
talk — nowgi\r  me  a  good  listener  say  I." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Beltane,  swinging  to  saddle,  "  spake 
he  truly  1  wraidtr  ?  Had  Ivo  been  a  little  .sooner  we  had 
not  been  here,  methinks  !  " 

On  they  rode,  through  sun  and  shadow,  knee  and  knee, 
ben(  ath  leafy  arches  and  along  green  glades,  talking  and 
laughing  togetlier  or  plunged  in  happy  thought. 

Quoth  Beltane  of  a  sudden  : 

"  Roger,  hast  h^^ard  how  (iiles  waxeth  in  fortune  these 
days  ?  " 

"  And  methinks  no  man  is  more  worthy,  master.  Giles 
is  for  sure  a  man  of  parts." 

"  Aye — more  especially  of  tongue,  Roger." 

"  As  when  he  did  curse  the  folk  of  Belsaye  out  o'  their 
fears,  master.     .Moreover  he  is  a  notable  archer  and " 

"  Art  not  envious,  then,  Roger  ?  " 

"Not  I,  master  !  " 

"  What  would'st  that  I  give  unto  thee  ?  " 

"  Thy  love,  master." 

"  'Tis  thine  already,  my  faithful  Roger  " 

"  And  therewithal  am  I  content,  master." 

"  Seek  ye  nought  beside  ?  " 

"  Lord,  what  is  there  ?  [Moreover  I  am  not  learned  like 
Giles,  nor  ready  of  tongue,  nor " 

"  Art  wondrous  skilled  in  wood-lore,  my  Rogcrkin  !  " 
quoth  Giles.  "Forsooth,  lord,  there  is  no  man  knoweth 
more  of  forestry  than  my  good  comrade  Roger  !  " 

"  So  will  1  i;i.  ike  of  him  my  chiefest  huntsman,  Giles " 

"  Master— ()  master  !  "    gasped  Roger. 

"  And  set  thee  over  all  my  foresters  of  Pentavalon, 
Rog  r." 

"  Why  master,  I— forsooth  I  do  love  the  greenwood— 
but  lord,  I  am  only  Roger,  and— and  how  may  I  thank 
thee " 
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"Come!  "  cried  P>eltane,  and  spurred  to  a  gallop. 
Thus  rode  they  through  the  leafy  by-ways,  avoiding  town 
and  village  ;  yet  oft  from  afar  they  heard  the  joyous 
throb  of  bells  upon  the  air.  or  the  sound  of  m<Try  voices 
and  happy  laughter  frf)m  village  commons  where  folk  re- 
joiced together  that  Ivo's  iron  yoke  was  lifted  from  them 
at  last.  Hut  Beltane  kept  ever  to  the  woods  and  by-ways, 
lest,  being  recognised,  he  should  be  stayed  longer  from 
hrr  of  whum  he  dreamed,  bethinking  him  ever  of  the  deep, 
shy  passion  of  her  eyes,  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice,  the 
clinging  warmth  of  her  caress,  and  all  the  sweet,  warm 
beautv  of  her.  Hetimes  they  crossed  the  marches  into  Mor- 
tain,  but  it  was  late  evening  ere  they  saw  at  last  the  sleepy 
man(jr  of  Blaen,  its  white  walls  and  steepy  roofs  dominated 
by  its  one  square  watch-tower,  above  which  a  standard, 
stirring  hazily  in  the  gentle  air,  discovered  the  red  lion  of 
Pentavalon. 

And  now  Beltane's  breath  grew  short  and  thick,  his  strong 
hand  trembled  on  tlie  bridle  and  he  grew  alternate  hot 
and  cold.  So  rode  they  into  the  echoing  courtyard  whither 
hasted  old  (iodric  to  welcome  them,  and  divers  servants 
to  take  their  horses.  Being  ushered  forthwith  into  the 
garden,  now  who  so  silent  and  awkward  as  my  Beltane, 
what  time  his  lady  Duchess  made  known  to  him  her  gentle 
ladies,  among  wh(nn  sweet  Genevra,  flushed  of  cheek,  gazed 
breathless  upon  Giles  even  as  Giles  gazed  upon  her — who 
so  mumchance  as  Beltane,  I  say,  who  saw  and  heard  and 
was  conscious  only  of  one  among  them  all.  And  who  so 
stately,  so  calm-voiced  and  dignified  as  this  one  until— 
aye,  until  they  stood  alone  together,  and  then 

To  see  her  sway  to  his  hcrce  arms,  all  clinging,  yearnins^ 
womanhood,  her  state  and  dignity  forgutten  quite !  To 
hear  her  voice  soft  and  low  and  all  a-thrill  with  love,  broken 
with  sighs  and  sinking  to  passionate-whispered  ques- 
tioning : 

"  And  thou  art  come  back  to  me  at  last.  Beltane  !  Hast 
brought  to  me  my  heart  unharmed  from  the  battle,  be- 
loved !  and  thou  didst  take  no  hurt— no  hurt,  my  Bel- 
tane 'f  And  art  glad  to  see— thy— wife,  Beltane  ?  And 
dost  love  me— as  much  as  ever.  Beltane  ?  O  wilt  never, 
never  leave  me  desolate  again,  my  lord— art  thou  mine— ^ 
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mine  hen.  rfuith  a.-,  I  am  tliine,  Jieltane  ?     And  wilt  desire 
mc  ever  near  thee,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  "  ()  my  '  Helen  the  rkMutihil'— our 
wars  be  ended,  our  time  ol  waiting  is  done,  1  ih-uik  Cod  ' 
So  am  i  here  to  claim  thee,  beloved.  Art  f^d.id  to  be  in 
mine  arms — glad  I  am  come  to-  make  thee  mine  own  at 
last,  Helen  '^  " 

"  I  had  died  without  thee.  Beltane— I  w.-uld  n(^*-  live 
without  tire  now,  my  Beltane.  See,  my  lord,  I— 0 
h(  )w  mav  J  speak  if  "thus  you  seal  my  lips.  Beltane  ^ 
And  prithee  how  may  I  show  thee  this  ,^own  1  wear 
lor  tine  if  thou  wilt  h(jld  me  >o — so  very  close,  Bel- 
tane ?  " 

And  in  a  while  as  the  moon  rose  she  brought  him  into 
that  bowi-r  he  well  remembered  and  bade  him  admire  the 
beauty  of  her  many  flowers,  and  he,  viewing  her  love- 
liness alway,  praised  thi'  llowers  exceeding'  nmch  yet 
belield  them  not  at  all,  wherefore  she  chid  him,  and  yet 
chiding,  Yielded  him  h(!r  scarlet  mouth.  Thus  walked  they 
in  the  fragrant  garden  until  Genevra  found  them  and 
sweet-voiced  tid  them  in  to  sup.  But  the  Duchess  took 
Genevra's  slender  hands  and  looked  within  her  shy,  sweet 
eyes. 

"  Art  liappy,  sweet  maid  '  "    she  questioned. 

"  O  dear  my  lady,  niethinks  in  all  this  big  world  is  nore 
more  happy  than  thy  grateful  Genevra." 

"  Then  haste  thee  back  to  thy  happiness,  dear  Gene\Ta, 
to-morrow  we  will  see  thee  wed." 

And  presently  came  they  within  a  small  rhamber  and 
here  Beltane  did  on  his  armour,  and  here  they  supped  to- 
gether, though  now  the  lady  Helen  s})ake  little  and  ate 
less,  and  oft  her  ^wift-flushing  cheek  rebuked  the  worship- 
ping passion  of  his  eyes ;  insomuch  that  presently  she  arose 
and  going  into  the  great  chamber  beyond,  came  back,  and 
kneeling  at  his  .feet,  showed  him  a  file. 

"  Beltane,"  said  she,  "  thou  didst,  upon  a  time,  tell 
poor  Bidelis  wherefore  thy  shameful  fetters  yet  bound  thy 
wrists- -so  now  will  thy  wife  loose  them  from  thee." 

Then,  while  Beltane,  speaking  not,  watched  her  down- 
bent  head  and  busy  hands,  she  tiled  oft  his  fetters  one  by 
one,  and  kissing  them,  set  them  aside. 
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But  when  she  would  have  risen  he  prevented  her  and 
Willi  referent  t.ngers  touched  the  coiled  and  braided  Rlorv 
('f  luT  hair.  ^      y 

"O  Helen,-  he  whispered,  'Moose  me  down  thy 
hair.  -' 

"  Nay,  dear  Beltane -" 

"  ]\Iy  hands  are  so  bi;:,'  and  clnmsy '• 

"  Thy  hands  are  my  liand,  !  '■  and  she  caught  and  kissed 
them.  *  iviDot.u 

''^  Let  down  for  me  thy  hair,  beloved.  I  pray  tliee  i  " 
^^  l-orso(4h  my  l.jrd  and  so  I  will— but— not  yd  "  ' 
"  But  the— the  hour  groweth  late,  Helen  <  "  ' 
■' Nay-indeed— 'tis  early  yet,   my    lord-nav     as   thou 
wilt,  my  Beltane,  only  suiier  that  I-I  leave  thee  a  while 

"  Must  I  bide  here  alone,  sweet  wife  ?  " 

■'  But  indeed  I  will— call  thee  anon,  my  lord  " 

"  Nay,  lirst— look  at  me   my  Helen  '  " 

Slowly  slowly  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  on  him  all 
sweet  and  languorous-eyed. 

'•Aye,    truly-truly  thine  eyes  are   not-a   nun's   eye. 
I  elen.     So  w.ll  I  wait  thy  bid  ung."     So  he  loosed  her  and 
^lie    looking  on  him  no  more,  turned  and  hasted  into  the 
further  chamber. 

And  after  some  vvliile  she  called  to  him  very  soft  and 
<weet.  and  he,  trembling,  arose  and  entered  the  chamber 
dim-hghted  and  fragrant.  ' 

But  now  :  M  ;iolding  wherefore  she  had  left  him  his  breath 
caught  and  he  stood  as  one  entranced,  nor  moved  nor 
spake  he  a  while. 

"  ^^  V'^^'^I't  '  1',  ^'?  murmured  at  last,  "  thou  art  glorious 
so— and  with  thy  long  hair—"  h^^^^^^^ 

But  now,  ev^^n  as  he  came  to  her,  the  Duchess  Helen 
put  out  the  httle  silver  lamp.  But  in  the  moonlit  dusk  he 
,gave  her  lips  to  his,  and  her  tender  arms  were  close  abou? 

"Beltane,'-  she  whispered  'neath  his  kiss,  "dear  my 
hr^l  pray '"  '  ''  ^"^  '"^  "'  ^^''  °*  ^"^^°^^  and  heaTt^ 

thinksT'~"'^  ^^'^'"'  ^'Sinneth-the  fulness  of  life,  me- 
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Now  presently  upon  the  stillness  stole  the  notes  of  a 
lute  and  therewith  a  rich  voice  upraised  in  singing  : 

"  O  when  IS  the  time  a  maid  to  kiss  ? 
'J  ill  nie  this,  now  tf  '.  me  this. 
'Tis  when  the  ilay  is  scarce  be^un, 
'Tis  from  the  scttin;^  of  the  sun. 
Is  time  for  kissini;  ever  done  ? 
Itll  mc  this,  now  tell  me  tlus." 


t'ritued  bj  llujcll,    U'atson  c-   i'mey,  Ld.,  LoKdjn  u.,U  Aj.tsuury,   ;:n^\tnd. 
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